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Editor’s Introduction 
by Bill Beckley 


Lyotard remarked that post-Modern artists often function as 
philosophers. They may deal with issues of metaphysics, 
epistemology, and ethics, as many influential critics today 
approach art through philosophy. 

No critic has unfolded the philosophical aspect of 
contemporary art like Thomas McEvilley. His fluency, as 
Classicist and as Indologist, both in ancient and in modern 
thought, has shone a light on visual objects that we have 
contemplated for over twenty years. When I first learned that 
McEvilley’s art criticism was adjunct to his studies in ancient 
philosophy, I was surprised and intrigued. Then when I saw his 
five-volume manuscript, The Shape of Ancient Thought, stacked 
in the middle of his apartment like a sculpture—this work that 
he began in the early seventies, his magnum opus, tracing 
currents of ancient philosophy that are of interest to me as an 
artist, now—it seemed quite natural, even an honor, to include 
it here within this series, Aesthetics Today. For the bottom line 
of this book is the beauty of ideas, or what McEvilley has called 
“the aesthetics of thought.” That was reason enough. 

But more recently, events have leant an unexpected urgency 
to the project by focusing the world’s attention on Afghanistan 


(ancient Bactria), where much of the story unfolds in this 
volume, and where the difficult karma of cross-cultural 
contacts is still alive. 

I first conceived this series as a way of opening aesthetics to 
a variety of discourses, including the then neglected creatures 
of beauty and the contemporary sublime. In doing so, I knew it 
was impossible to have protected language, an ivory tower of 
anything—whether it be aesthetics or philosophy. We have 
seen what happens to ivory towers when the world gets in the 
way. It is precisely this world, with its ancient and ongoing 
collision of eastern and western ideologies that confronts us 
today. I thought The Shape of Ancient Thought would be relevant 
in this series. I could not have imagined then, how relevant it 
soon would become. 


Many thanks to David Rhodes, president of the School of Visual 
Arts, and to Tad Crawford, publisher of Allworth Press, for 
their foresight in supporting this project. 


-Bill Beckley, Series Editor 
November 12, 2001 
New York City 
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Preface 


Chapters 1 through 25-the substance of the book-were written 
between 1970 and 2000; they deal with the subject matter 
indicated by the title-Comparative Studies in Greek and Indian 
Philosophies. The foreword and afterword were added more 
recently, as an afterthought; they treat various issues 
surrounding the subject matter in the contemporary 
postcolonial world. Depending on what he or she wants from 
this book, the reader may wish to skip them altogether or to 
treat them as appendixes and read them at the end, as the 
afterthought they are. 

My title derives in part from B. N. Seal’s pioneering 
Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism and Christianity (Calcutta, 
1899), which seems to be the first book about philosophy to 
bear the word “comparative” in its title, and the work which 
declared the basic principle: “Historical comparison implies 
that the objects compared are of co-ordinate rank.” 


A Note on Citations, Translations, 
and Transliterations 


All references to the pre-Socratics follow the numeration of H. 
Diels and W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. The A 
fragments are testimonia from other authors; the B fragments 
are actual quotations from the pre-Socratics. In this book “fr. 
Ai” means an A fragment, while “fr. i” is a B fragment; if the 
identity of the author is not obvious from the context, the 
Diels-Kranz chapter number will be included also—say, DK iAi 
or DK iBi. 

In general I have kept to one source for the reference 
numbers of a philosopher or group of philosophers, like Diels- 
Kranz for the pre-Socratics. Similarly I refer to the Upanisads in 
the numeration of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan’s translation, The 
Principal Upanisads, and so on, as noted here and there in the 
text. 

Though all Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, and Pali texts have been 
consulted in their own languages, they are quoted in existing 
scholarly translations. This way, it is felt, there can be no sense 
that the translations have been made to serve an agenda. Thus, 
unless otherwise noted, the pre-Socratics are translated either 
as by G. S. Kirk, J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield (The Presocratic 
Philosophers), or as by Kathleen Freeman (Ancilla to the 
Presocratics); the Upanisads as by Radhakrishnan (The Principal 
Upanisads—with occasional changes to eliminate Elizabethan 
forms), the R.g Veda as by Ralph T. H. Griffiths (The Hymns of 
the R.g-Veda), Plotinus as by Stephen MacKenna (Plotinus, The 
Enneads), and so on. In some cases, such as Plato and Aristotle, 
a variety of translations have been used, as noted. 


Common Greek names will be transliterated into the forms 


familiar to the general reading public: not Herakleitos but 
Heraclitus. Sanskrit and Pali are transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet with diacritical marks. 


A Note on Sanskrit Pronunciation 


Vowels should be pronounced as in Italian; c like ch in 
“church,” s. or s” like sh in “ship,” ft like ny (as in Spanish sen- 
or), r. like ri in “river.” 
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Foreword 


History: Competition or 
Collaboration? 


When I was a student at the University of 
Cincinnati (after the digs at Troy and Pylos were over but while 
seminars on Linear B were still heavily attended), the British 
scholar W. K. C. Guthrie, who was at the time writing his 
ambitious History of Greek Philosophy,1 spoke at the school. 
Among other comments, he facetiously mentioned the cliché 
that everyone is born either a Platonist or an Aristotelian. He 
implied something like William James’s distinction between 
tender-minded and  tough-minded, or, in European 
philosophical terms, idealist and empiricist. He declared 
himself to be an Aristotelian. 

Later I was introduced to him as a student who had recently 
read both Guthrie’s own book on Orphism and also Ivan 
Linforth’s highly critical treatment of the subject.2He remarked 
cordially that I must have heard the seductive chords of 
Orpheus’s lyre. 

Not long after, I did seem to hear the chords of Orpheus’s 
lyre—but from an unexpected direction: namely, from what at 
that time was called “the Orient.” In reading E. R. Dodds’s 
Greeks and the Irrational,3 I encountered what seemed to be a 
parallel to Guthrie’s dichotomy in Dodds’s distinction between 
rational Greeks and irrational Orientals. Conflation of the two 
distinctions suggests that the Greeks (like both Guthrie and his 
fellow British scholar) were Aristotelians; the “Orientals” were 
Platonists. 

The point in overlaying Guthrie’s dichotomy on Dodds’s is 


not to question Plato’s Greek credentials. The aporetic quality 
of his early dialogues and the attempt at logical rigor in his late 
ones render these tough- rather than tender-minded texts. 
Considering only the beginning and end of his writings, then, 
one might say that, in terms of Guthrie’s dichotomy, Plato 
himself was born an Aristotelian. But surely that couldn’t be 
right. Rather, what is implied in the application of Guthrie’s 
dichotomy to Dodds’s, and indeed what is assumed in saying 
that Plato represents tender-mindedness, is not about either the 
early or the late dialogues at all. What is at issue is the fact that 
in Plato’s middle dialogues elements which might be called 
tender-minded appear with startling frequency and 
prominence. These are the ideas that are loosely gathered in 
the category of Orphic: reincarnationism based on ethical 
accounting, the soul’s recollection of the universals, the 
ambition of having the soul escape the body and its round of 
incarnations, asceticism as a means toward this end, and so on. 
These are ideas that, although they are among the most 
prominent elements in Greek thought, have struck Dodds and 
many others as somehow essentially non-Greek—as “a drop of 
alien blood in Greek veins,” as Erwin Rohde put it.4 So the 
identification of (supposedly non-Greek) irrationalism with 
Plato in contrast to Aristotle’s (Greek) rationalism is based on 
the belief that Plato, in his middle years, succumbed to the 
temptation of “Oriental” ideas—something which Aristotle 
never did. 

At the time Dodds was writing, one prominent thesis about 
the origin of Orphism was that it came into Greece from Asia 
Minor.5 Dodds preferred to derive it from Thrace and to trace a 
larger “line of spiritual descent,” of which Orphism was a part, 
“which starts in Scythia, crosses the Hellespont into Asian 
Greece ... emigrates to the Far West with Pythagoras, and has 
its last outstanding representative in the Sicilian Empedocles.”6 
Dodds was not dogmatically dualistic about differences 
between the Greek and the “barbarian” psyches, but still it was 
implied in his classic study that one could identify things Greek 
by their rationality, things non-Greek by their primitive-esque 
(shamanic, as Dodds would have it) appeals to the irrational. It 
soon became an unquestioned consensus that Orphism was “so 
very foreign to the Greek mentality.”7 


AND INDIA? 


It was easy enough to distance thought-elements which seemed 
antirational by relegating their origin to Asia Minor—as Dodds 
did with Orphism. How much more irrational must be things 
that lie still farther east! This is the general attitude that lies in 
the background of Guthrie’s dismissal of Indian philosophy in 
his History: 


The motives and methods of the Indian schools, and the 
theological and mystical background of their thought, 
are so utterly different from those of the Greeks that 
there is little profit in the comparison.8 


After spending thirty years investigating this statement, I have 
concluded that it is deeply and glaringly false. (The glaring part 
of its falseness is that it was proclaimed by a scholar who had 
already written sympathetically about Orphism!) In the 
following twenty-five chapters I will take the readers through 
the relevant evidence on this question, and will lead them 
through the byways of the argumentation. Now, before 
embarking on that sea of evidence, I want to investigate some 
of the historical and ideological resonances of Guthrie’s 
dismissal—why it seems so overstated, and why it is so 
brusque. 


A PHILOLOGICAL EXPLOSION 


The Christian millennium, as Enlightenment philosophes called 
it, gave ground to a resurgence of the Greco-Roman impulse in 
the period from the Renaissance through the Enlightenment. 
Many turned outside of Western civilization in search of an 
Other which could be used to unseat and overturn it. It was in 
this spirit that Voltaire, in the eighteenth century, declared 
India, about which he knew little, to be the birthplace not only 
of religion but of civilization itself.9 “Religion in general,” he 


claimed, “is derived, and has degenerated from, the pure 
natural revelation of which the Indians were the first 
possessors.” 10 


The time was the so-called Oriental Renaissance, when it 
seemed briefly that India might replace Greece as the putative 
source of civilization. Though Voltaire promoted the idea, 
others were offended by it. Diderot, for example (following 
Pierre Bayle), dismissed India as a place of “incredible 
extravagances,” not to be taken seriously.11 


Western authors of this period, when colonialism was not 
yet in full swing, had little information about distant cultures 
and were essentially expressing attitudes toward Western 
civilization through assertions about unknown Asia. 
Denigration of India went along with chauvinistic support for 
Western civilization; extravagant praise of India, with disgust 
for some aspect of the West, usually what was conceived to be 
its overemphasis on rationalism. Already the situation was in 
place which Edward Said two centuries later would call 
“Orientalism”—the West’s use of Asia as a projected Other 
against which to define itself.12 

As colonialism grew, so did knowledge of the non-Western 
world. The situation reached explosive volatility in 1786, two 
years after the founding of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (later 
the Royal Asiatic Society). The bombshell was Sir William 
Jones’s historic assertion to a meeting of the Society “that no 
philologer could examine them all three [the Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit languages] without believing them to have sprung 
from some common source.”13 

Partly as a result of this insight, in the late eighteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries Europe experienced an intoxication 
with the discipline of philology—which, if not actually new 
(since it had been practiced in Greco-Roman antiquity), was 
newly rediscovered. Comparative philology especially was 
received as a major new science, impressively confirmed by 
early discoveries such as language families and Grimm’s Law. 

The realization that Sanskrit was cognate with most 
European languages both ancient and modern, arising as it did 
in the midst of the historic moment of white-on-nonwhite 
colonialism, aroused troubling questions. What might seem a 


purely linguistic matter was interpreted as involving issues of 
race, which in turn involved power and domination. In western 
Europe, the enormous wealth-source of colonialism was 
justified by a racial argument that went back to Aristotle’s 
assertion in the Nicomachean Ethics that some human 
communities are naturally meant to dominate others. Aristotle 
did not state this in terms of skin color but, for whatever 
reasons, that became the principle defining property of 
civilized humanity in the discourse of the Enlightenment. 

As David Hume put it in the mid-eighteenth century, “I am 
apt to suspect the Negroes to be naturally inferior to the 
Whites.”14 The opinion proved durable. About fifty years after 
Hume’s observation, the French naturalist Georges Leopold 
Cuvier wrote, “The Caucasian race has given rise to the most 
civilized nations, to those which have generally held the rest in 
subjection.”15 By Caucasian he seems to mean both Indo- 
European-speaking and white-skinned—the two traits are 
identified. A century later the British historian Hugh Trevor- 
Roper agreed; speaking in a common Hegelian vein, he said: “It 
is European techniques, European examples, European ideas 
which have shaken the non-European world out of its past—out 
of barbarism . . .”16 


The racial justification for imperialism had to deal with the 
question of language—specifically, the problem of the Indo- 
European categorization of Sanskrit, and with it of many other 
Indian languages including Hindi, the legal language of the 
post-colonial Indian state. In the nineteenth century and well 
into the twentieth, language was regarded as connected with 
race—as virtually a racial characteristic. And if the language of 
classical Indian literature is of the same family as the 
literatures of the white-skinned colonizers, then an ambiguity 
has entered into the equation: Does the racial justification for 
colonialism apply to India, or doesn’t it? 

Two very different solutions to the problem arose. 
According to the linkage of language and race, if Sanskrit was 
an Indo-European language, its original speakers— the 
“Aryans” as they had come to be called—must have been more 
or less white people. To Romantic Orientalists such as Friedrich 
Schlegel and Arthur Schopenhauer this meant that the leading 


cultures of East and West were brothers, and the historic 
meaning of that fact included the idea that Indo-Europeans had 
dominated the development of civilization both East and West. 
But to another group the inference that the Indo-Aryans were 
more or less white people had a different and more ominous 
implication: It meant that the racial justification for 
imperialism did not apply to India. 


LINGUISTIC HIERARCHIZATION 


Nineteenth-century studies of cultures tended to involve 
hierarchization, and in philology the hierarchy placed the 
languages of the western colonizers—all Indo-European—at the 
top. These were regarded as the languages of natural 
conquerors. The languages of the colonized peoples, in 
contrast, were the languages of naturally slavish peoples who 
were born to be conquered. The discovery that Sanskrit was 
Indo-European controverted that assumption shockingly. The 
supposed language of slaves turned out to be a language of 
masters after all. 


In his modern manual of descriptive linguistics Gleason 
claims: “The largest and most important language family, from 
the point of view of both the social importance of the major 
languages in the group and their interest to linguists, is the 
Indo-European.”17 The revealing statement that the Indo- 
European languages are of special “social importance” means 
that now, factoring in Jones’s discovery, Sanskrit culture also 
has that special “social importance.” In fact, as Gleason 
explicitly states, “The Vedas . . . are the oldest documents in 
any Indo-European languages.”18 So though India was admitted 
belatedly to the ranks of the masters, it actually had a claim to 
priority there. Since, in the nineteenth century, Western 
scholarship saw a close linkage between language, ethnicity, 
and culture, Jones’s discovery raised India into a potentially 
hegemonic position, at least on the level of cultural ideology, 
and implicitly questioned the justification for British 
domination there. 


At about the time of Jones’s discovery—roughly the 
moment when the Late Enlightenment was giving way to the 


Romantic era—Western scholars undertook a quest for the 
absolute source of civilization, which was to be discovered by 
means such as philology and, later, archeology. As Raymond 
Schwab has argued, the discovery of the linguistic cognateness 
of India to the West occurred at the perfect moment to intersect 
with that other search. For a brief period of about thirty-five 
years—about 1785-1820—the leading candidate for the Ur- 
civilization was India. 

In that heady Indocentric phase, on the heels of Jones’s 
epochal pronouncement, it seemed that the western world’s 
search for its origin—that is, its true self—would be fulfilled by 
plumbing the mystery of far-off and little-known India. India 
somehow held the key to the West’s quest for ultimate self- 
knowledge. Schlegel declared enthusiastically: “Everything, 
yes, everything without exception has its origin in India.”19 
This conviction led him to respond to Jones’s discovery by 
declaring that Sanskrit was not only cognate with, that is, a 
sibling of, Greek and Latin; in fact it was the “mother language 
of Greek, Latin, Persian, and German.”20 Not dissimilarly 
Schopenhauer, in line with his belief in “the underlying unity 
of all things,”21 thought that both Christianity and the ancient 
Egyptian religion had originated in India. In a somewhat 
similar spirit, the poet Novalis “imagined the Garden of Eden to 
be tucked away somewhere in the Himalayas.”22 Not much 
later, the French scholar Edgar Quinet, in his Du genie des 
religions (1841), wrote that “in the first ardor of their 
discoveries, the orientalists proclaimed that, in its entirety, an 
antiquity more profound, more philosophical, more poetical 
than that of Greece and Rome was emerging from the depths of 
Asia.”23 The idea floated abroad that Jones’s discovery and its 
consequences would constitute an “Oriental Renaissance” that 
would replace the Greek Renaissance of the fifteenth century, 
reforming European culture yet again—or at least overlaying 
the Hellenized layer with a layer of Indianization. 
Schopenhauer and others had high expectations of how far this 
“Oriental Renaissance” would go. “Sanskrit literature,” 
Schopenhauer wrote, “will be no less influential for our time 
than Greek literature was in the fifteenth century for the 
Renaissance.”24 Schlegel agreed, in Uber die Sprache und 
Weisheit der Indier, saying that “. . . the effects of Indic studies, 


if taken up and introduced into learned circles with the same 
attention today [as Greek studies had been earlier], would be 
no less great and far-reaching.”25 

The anticipated long period of Indian influence did not in 
fact materialize; India did not supersede Greece as the guiding 
spirit of Western culture. When Schlegel and others wrote, the 
end of India’s brief hegemony in the mind of Western 
Romantics had already been planted by Napoleon’s expedition 
to Egypt in 1798-1801.When Champollion deciphered the 
Rosetta Stone in 1821, it seemed an even more stunning 
breakthrough than Jones’s perception of the cognateness of 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. Philology, it seemed, was turning 
out to be a semimagical “science” through which ultimate facts 
about history could be concretely discovered. India was 
replaced for a while by Egypt as the presumed source of 
“everything.” The excitement of this apparent insight led to 
Grafton Elliot-Smith’s overstated diffusionist theory that 
accounted for more or less everything impressive in world 
culture by ultimate derivation from Egypt. This overapplication 
of the idea of diffusion came to be perceived, somewhat 
prematurely, as an actual disproof of the idea; it amounted to a 
setback that forestalled diffusionist studies for generations. Nor 
did the claim of Egypt’s supporters that Egypt was the Mother 
of All Civilizations last long. As the nineteenth century 
advanced, Europe returned to the comfortable veneration of 
the “Greek Miracle.” “We are all Greeks,” Percy Bysshe Shelley 
wrote in 1822.26 


In time an account was worked out that dissipated the 
problem of the Indo-Europeanness of Sanskrit by asserting that 
the Aryans had indeed been white people, but they had been 
absorbed into a nonwhite matrix, leaving their language intact 
while their skin color—and with it their cultural identity—was 
mostly lost. Modern Indians, then, are not really white people, 
though they use a language left behind by earlier white 
conquerors, and the racial justification for colonization does 
apply after all: The British were going in to finish up the job 
the Aryans had begun long ago. The Greek colonization of 
India had reinforced the original Aryan input, but it too had 
been dissolved and absorbed by the larger brown body of 
humanity. The Greek infusion of whiteness, coming after the 


Aryan, constituted a tradition which the British could 
honorably carry on. As one British imperialist author wrote: 
“Ex Occidente Imperium; the genius of Empire in India has 
come to her from the West; and can be maintained only by 
constant infusions of fresh blood from the same source.”27 
James Mill’s idea, from the same period, that “the Indian 
civilization never prospered except under foreign domination” 
seemed a clear justification for imperialism as a civilizing 
mission.28 


Two TYPES OF COMPARATIVE STUDIES 


The scholarly excitement stimulated by Jones’s discovery led to 
extensive comparative studies of Indian and Greek classical 
civilizations, often involving a sense of competition between 
the two cultures. In the minds of many, both eastern and 
western, it came to seem that there was a rivalry between 
ancient Greece and ancient India as to which was not only the 
highest of ancient civilizations but also the font from which 
others had flowed. 


Certain of these scholarly investigations emphasized the 
common Indo-European background. This trend culminated in 
the work of Georges Dumezil and others who have articulated 
parallelisms in the social structures of different Indo-European- 
speaking cultures.29 Why, for example, are there such close 
parallels between the Hindu caste system as enunciated by the 
Manavadharmas ‘astra, the caste system fantasized by Plato in 
the Republic, and the social organization of early Latin peoples? 
Dumezil and others presumed that such parallelisms, like 
parallelisms in word roots or inflected endings, indicate 
cognate derivations, and have looked to the Proto-Indo- 
European culture as their source. 


Such studies do not obstruct the Modernist or Hegelian 
conception of history, since they are restricted to prehistory 
and do not posit historical diffusion. But in order to account for 
striking comparative details, such studies must be 
supplemented by postulates of historical influences—and that is 
the problem. An admission that Indian philosophers had 
something to teach Greek philosophers, and that Greek 


philosophers acknowledged this fact, would add up to an 
admission that the classical culture of India was equal to that of 
Greece, not merely that they had shared linguistic roots. It 
would mean that the ancient Indians could think as clearly as 
the ancient Greeks—and that confuted the rational West/ 
irrational East dichotomy that was firmly fixed in the 
colonizing mentality. 

Other disciplines, such as art history, are less intimately 
involved in the superiority claims of the West than the history 
of philosophy, but still contribute to it. “The Gandha-ra bias,” 
for example, is a term that has been used by Indian scholars for 
modern Western attitudes about the so-called Gandha-ran 
Buddhist sculpture. This art form, which is the first 
nonminiature figurative sculpture in either South or East Asia, 
seems likely to many to have been made by Greek colonists or 
under their influence. In fact, virtually no scholar, Indian 
nationalist or otherwise, denies the Greek connection here. The 
“bias,” starting from the claim that Greek sculptors introduced 
figurative art to Asia in general and India in particular, 
proceeds to the value judgment that the realization of 
humanness had not dawned in India, or at least not in Indian 
art, until the arrival of the Greeks. The Greeks’ clarity about 
the representation of the human body represented their 
realization of humanness as rationality—seemingly unknown 
theretofore in the vastness of all Asia beyond the Zagros 
Mountains. 


The bias dwells on the claim that “[t]he anthropomorphic 
representation of the Buddha was due to the power of Greek 
civilization.” These images were seen as “not only the first 
representations of the Buddha but the most perfect, with all 
subsequent Buddha images regarded as poor imitations, the 
products of a process of degeneration from the origin.” This 
connection, if established, was of global significance: “Once set 
in motion, Greek influence moved eastward like the inexorable 
wheel of the cakravartin . . .”30 “Western progress” replaced 
“Indian regression.”31 The art-historical issue generated wide 
ripples; it applied, for example, to the history of philosophy, 
since the satisfaction the art-historical claim gave to the 
colonizing powers would have been compromised by an 
admission that India was philosophically as advanced as 


Greece. 


The word “barbarian” derives from the Greek onomatopoeic 
utterance barbar, which represents an _ indistinguishable 
vocalization made by primitives in vain imitation of language. 
In terms of the present issue, “language” is “thinking.” Greeks 
supposedly could “think,” while barbaroi could not. And this 
made comparative studies of Greek and Indian philosophies 
problematic unless they posited only Greek influence on 
Indians, not the other way around. 


PAIDEIA 


The issue goes back to Pericles’ Funeral Oration as paraphrased 
in the second book of Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian 
War. There Pericles says that the essence of the Athenian 
democracy is that any citizen, regardless of class or profession, 
should be able to take over any governmental office and 
execute it properly and wisely with the good of his fellow 
citizens in mind. The reason any citizen would have the 
necessary ability had nothing to do with family lineage; it was 
simply the universal dispensation to citizens, in childhood, of 
paideia, the Hellenic education. Paideia was an ideology based 
on democracy, an attitude that was recovered and 
reconstructed in Europe from the Renaissance to the 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment. Education was supposed to 
transform one from a child unthinkingly submissive to 
autocracy into an adult capable of guiding one’s own destiny 
and that of one’s fellows. In terms of the Greek/barbarian 
dichotomy, the idea was that barbarians, not having been 
formed by paideia, were still childlike; like children in thrall to 
their parents, they were accustomed to autocracy. Not only 
would they submit unmanfully to autocratic rule, but, given the 
chance to take over the reins of government, those formerly 
oppressed would become new oppressors. It was for this reason 
—at least in their self-justifying propaganda—that Greeks felt 
that paideia had to be disseminated abroad, and it was for this 
reason that the Greeks arrogated to themselves the duty of 
intruding into foreign polities until the latter should gain the 
requisite maturity to take over their own destiny. This ancient 


attitude parallels not only the attitude of the British colonizers 
in India, but the attitude that much of the Western world still 
holds toward the non-Western. 


Two TYPES OF COLONIZATION 


“Our history still begins with the Greeks,” stated Werner Jaeger 
in Paideia, his study of ancient Greek educational theory. “I 
have therefore called our group of nations Hellenocentric.”32 
The “Hellenocentric” category includes all the modern 
European colonizing nations—and it may not be merely 
coincidental that ancient Greece was also a colonizing nation, 
especially in India. 

But although the Alexandrian colonization of northwest 
India was used as a justification for British colonization, the 
Greek type of colonization was very different from the modern 
European type. First, it was not commercial but settler colonies 
that the Greeks made. In a commercial colony the colonizer 
comes in through conquest and exercises control until the local 
resources have been exhausted, or until access to them has 
successfully been blocked by local resistance, then moves on; in 
a settler colony, the colonizers intend to stay, have families, 
and establish communities. The British established settler 
colonies in the United States, Australia, and Canada; yet in 
each of these cases, rather than assimilate to their new human 
environment, they committed genocide of the indigenous 
nonwhite peoples. In order for them to sink roots the ground 
first had to be cleared and, as it were, sterilized. In India, on 
the contrary, they established a commercial colony without the 
ambition of sinking roots. There they erected strong social 
barriers against intermingling (“going native”), but did not 
eradicate the indigenous peoples, who in time would receive 
their land back, though in deeply altered circumstances. 

Greek colonies were a different matter. They were all settler 
colonies, and they were based not on genocide but on 
controlled, partial assimilation. In India during the Alexandrian 
phase, discharged Greek soldiers would be given plots of 
conquered land on the basis of which they would marry into 
the community and, in time, join an Indian religion; the 


evidence is that it was not long—no longer than till As’oka’s 
time, the mid-third century B.C.—before they were accepted as 
legitimate and important parts of the community. Later, the 
Greek merchant colonies of the Roman period were, according 
to Tamil accounts, prosperous, and the trade to the Red Sea 
ports which fed Indian goods into the Mediterranean remained 
strong for centuries. But these Greco-Roman colonists were not 
simply draining wealth from a community in which they 
themselves had no lasting investment; the Indo-Greeks were 
permanent immigrants, often converts to Buddhism, 
participating constructively in the economic and cultural life of 
the community. 

Another basic difference is that the discourse of racism is 
not present anywhere in the Greek accounts of colonization. 
Modern colonialism and imperialism were accompanied by the 
work of authors such as Joseph-Arthur de Gobineau 
(1816-1882), early proponent of the theory of Nordic 
superiority, whose main work was Essai sur l’inegalité des race 
humaines. Such works elevated white over nonwhite peoples as 
a justification for colonialism. In such racial hierarchies the 
Greeks were tacitly elevated to the top. An English author 
writing in 1813, for example, opined that the ancient Greeks 
“were the most noble tribe of the human race”; the Greek 
miracle was a result of the “superior natural endowments of the 
race.”33 The English poet Shelley declared simply that “the 
human form and the human mind attained to a perfection in 
Greece.”34 


But nowhere in the ancient Greek texts is there any sign of 
such overt racism. The African-American classical scholar 
Frank Snowden has argued that color prejudice did not exist in 
the Greco-Roman world.35 “In the Mediterranean world,” he 
notes, “the black man was seldom a strange, unknown being.” 
Further, “in antiquity slavery was independent of race or class,” 
so the stereotype of the black human as inherently slavish 
never developed as it did in the era of the middle passage.36 
The governing principle of the Alexandrian expansion to the 
East was the idea that paideia was needed there, but this 
alleged need was not articulated on racial grounds. 


As a modern scholar says of Alexander’s motives in setting 


out to conquer Asia: “His ideals were high—to bring to his 
subjects religious freedom, racial tolerance, political concord, 
economic prosperity, and peaceful conditions of life.”37 The 
idea that Alexander’s expedition was a “civilizing mission” 
promoting a kind of marriage of East and West, a synthesis as it 
were, has been associated with Alexander’s conquests at least 
since Plutarch.38 No doubt there was more to it. But a certain 
willingness to give up something of oneself in a merging with 
another can be seen in several fields, including philosophy. 

In modern times Western scholars of the history of 
philosophy have for the most part excluded India from it. But 
as Edward Zeller wrote, “The Greeks themselves were inclined 
from early times ... to grant the peoples of the Orient . . . that 
they had a share in the origination of their philosophy.”39 
Zeller probably intends to refer to the nations of the ancient 
Near East, but, as another modern scholar notes, in the 
Alexandrian period the Greeks similarly displayed “the 
readiness to accept the possibility of a philosophical 
partnership, of debate and instruction, in what is foreign, 
specifically Indian.” 40 

On several grounds, then, it seems that the modern 
colonizing nations wrongly appropriated the Greek tradition 
into their support system. They trace their own spirituality as 
conquerors back to the Greeks, although the Greeks seem to 
have had different motives. Jaeger, the modern German self- 
appointed spokesperson for paideia, goes on about the debt that 
“Hellenocentric” nations have to the Greeks, whom he sees as 
“the arché, the spiritual source to which, as we reach every new 
stage of development, we must constantly revert in order to 
reorient ourselves. ...Our kinship with Greece,” he goes on, “is 
not merely racial, however important the racial factor may be 
in understanding the nature of a people.”41 Racial and spiritual 
empathy, it seems, are interpenetrated: For natives of the 
“Hellenocentric” nations the fact that they are spiritual 
descendants of the Greeks depends in part on the fact that they 
are “racial” descendants. Yet it seems that the ancient Greeks, 
as they did not have the color prejudice, did not think in terms 
of the whole linkage of language, culture, ethnicity, and soil. 
They would not have acknowledged this justification. To them 
the difference between a Greek and a barbarian was not race 


but a certain brand of education, or paideia, and ethnic 
differences did not enter into the question of readiness for 
paideia. 

So there is a distinct ideological difference between the 
ancient Greek and the modern British colonizations of India— 
the one nonracially based, the other racist; the one a settler 
colony designed to participate in rather than destabilize and 
exploit the indigenous community, the other a commercial 
colony bent on exploiting then leaving. In other words, though 
Indian scholars may have good reason to resent the “Gandha-ra 
bias,” it should be blamed on the British, not on the Greeks. 


There is something paradigmatic about the Gandha-ra bias. 
With this one masterful stroke, Western scholars reached deep 
into Indian cultural history and claimed one of its signature 
elements as their own; the image of the Buddha could hardly 
be surpassed for its concise effectiveness in this use. 


But in terms of the Greek presence in that part of the world, 
the Gandha-ran Buddhas have a different meaning; they show 
how deeply the Indo-Greek descendants of Alexandrian 
colonists entered into the Indian community, not only 
economically but spiritually and artistically; the Gandha-ran 
Buddhas, and many other signs, such as the As’okan epigraphs 
published in Greek, would seem to show how willingly the 
Greek colonists had assimilated, while still not renouncing the 
cultural inheritance they brought with them. As a modern 
scholar notes, “Although [the Greek colonists] continued to 
build shrines to Greek gods, and amphitheaters in which to 
perform Greek plays, they did so out of attachment to their 
Hellenic identity rather than as a means of impressing a 
superior creed on a subservient race.”42 Greek willingness to 
assimilate culturally is revealingly different from the British 
dread of “going native”; the difference is the absence of racism. 
It is difficult to defend colonization, especially when it is 
militarily executed; still, it must be pointed out that there are 
different types and degrees of it. 


COLONIAL INDOLOGY 


Something like the Gandha-ra bias on an all-pervasive scale 


characterizes what Indian archeologist Dilip Chakrabarti has 
called “colonial indology.”43 “One of the underlying 
assumptions of Western Indology,” he says, “is a feeling of 
superiority in relation to India, especially modern India and 
Indians.”44 A western scholar notes more moderately but with 
a similar underlying thought that “the academic study of 
Buddhism in Europe and America [emerged] within the context 
of the ideologies of empire.” 45 

According to Chakrabarti, “archaeology has been used”— 
even beyond the Gandha-ra bias—“as a tool for intellectually 
dominating the subjugated nations and minorities.”46 One of 
the key tactics has involved “recurrent attempts to link all 
fundamental changes in Indian society and history to Western 
intervention in some form.”47So strong is the reaction against 
this practice in postcolonial India that recent books by Indian 
scholars have argued—sometimes with a mixture of outrage 
and passion— against various Western views about Indian 
history, above all, the tradition of the so-called Aryan Invasion 
which most scholars of a _ generation ago _ posited.48 
Chakrabarti, for example, says, “We consider, the hypothesis of 
Aryan invasions of India to be a racist myth.”49 Similar feelings 
rise against the supposed influence of Alexander’s empire on 
the Mauryan Empire, against the hypothesis that the Gandha-ra 
sculptures were actually formative on the art history of Indian 
and Central Asian Buddhism, and so on. The most extreme 
anticolonial reaction is the pan-Indianism espoused by 
Paramesh Chowdury and others,50 which allows for virtually 
no foreign intervention at any time in Indian history and 
further argues that the Indus Valley culture was the origin of 
all the world’s civilizations.51 For scholars unwilling to go that 
far, the question is where to draw the line. 


Critics of the Western view of Indian chronologies object to 
Hegel’s opinion that India was “ahistorical.” Yet in seeking 
fixed points in Indian history Chakrabarti lists “the Achaemenid 
annexation of the Indus valley and the region to its West 
towards the end of the sixth century B.c., Alexander’s invasion 
in 326 B.c., the identification of Candragupta Maurya with 
Sandrakottas of the Classical sources, the mention of some 
Hellenistic kings in the As’okan inscriptions, and so on”—each 
point recording a foreign conquest from the West or the 


consequences of one. 

Understandably unhappy with an Indian chronology that 
depends on foreign conquests, Chakrabarti discusses various 
attempts by Indian scholars to establish chronology from a 
combination of Indian texts and archeology without reference 
to the chronologies of foreign invaders. He concludes that the 
Bharata War—which would be the key date in pre-Achaemenid 
historiography, as the Trojan War is in pre-Herodotean—is 
hopelessly undateable, unlinked as it is to any archeological 
evidence which might yield rough absolute dates by carbon 14 
or other such methods.52 He concludes that it is “futility” to 
attempt “to link Puranic genealogies with Indian protohistoric 
archeological data.” 

Yet on the Greek side such linkage has been made and is 
widely accepted. With some adjustments, Carl Blegen’s analysis 
of the mound at Hissarlik has been widely accepted as, more or 
less, a solution to the “Homeric problem.” While archeologists 
cannot conclude absolutely that Hissarlik was ancient Troy, 
and thus that there was some historicity to the Iliad, the linkage 
is accepted as establishing a probability which is strong enough 
to induce a provisional consensus.53 It has often been noted 
that there is a general similarity in subject matter between the 
Iliad and the Maha-bha-rata, both narrating community- 
defining ancestral wars, and between the Odyssey and the Ra- 
ma-yana, each telling of a distant war to recover an abducted 
royal bride. Yet the Iliad, supposedly, has its link with history 
(by way of archeology)—but the Maha-bha-rata does not. 
Though traditional Indian scholars have tended to date the 
Bharata War anywhere from 3000-1400 B.C.,54 the dates lack 
archeological support and have been rejected by most Western, 
and many Indian, scholars. 

To other Indian scholars, however, there seems something 
unfair about this, just as the model of Indian history as a series 
of foreign conquests has been experienced by some as 
insulting.55 Discussing the theory of the Aryan Invasion—a 
hypothesis developed by Western scholars—Chakrabarti writes: 
“In whatever form or mode of expression we wish to consider 
the model which is generally accepted as valid even today[, it 
is] a racist model, visualized as a triumph of a dominant race 


over the other weaker/inferior/decadent/degenerate races.”56 
On this view, the Aryan Invasion in particular, a narrative 
which was embraced by British archeologists, was a ploy to 
support British imperialism: “The British,” writes Chakrabarti, 
wanted to appear “at the end of a long line of invaders of the 
land, beginning with the Aryans.”57 

It is out of this predicament in previously colonized cultures 
that the so-called autonomist or minimalist position arose in 
archeological theory, holding that a specific tradition should be 
studied inwardly—or autonomously—minimizing the impact of 
foreign contacts. On this view archeologists and cultural 
historians have been too eager to find diffusions and influences 
and have tended to exaggerate the importance of foreign 
conquests as against the inner inertia of a tradition with its 
tendency to reject foreign influences and maintain its inner 
balance.58 It is easy to imagine an autonomist philology as 
well, and an autonomist approach to the history of philosophy. 
In these cases, instead of searching for outside influences and 
the disjunctions that may have been caused by them, the 
scholar will be more interested in the continuities of a tradition 
and its tendency to remain self-identical. The autonomist 
approach was a reaction against the obsession with diffusion 
that has characterized much archeological theory. Still, it does 
seem undeniable that outside intervention is a principal cause 
of disruption and change in sociocultural systems, and Andrew 
Sherrat speaks for the old view when he says, “It would be 
wrong to ignore the postcolonial background to the genesis of 
minimalism”; minimalism, in other words, is a palliative to a 
particular problem, not necessarily a valid approach in general; 
that which was “once a useful astringent and corrective,” 
Sherrat says, “now is an embarrassing anachronism.”59 


COLONIAL COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY? 


Any comparative study of Indian and Western cultures must 
play itself out against this rancorously contested backdrop as 
the bitterness of postcolonial argumentation swirls around the 
comparative project. Issues such as the identity of the Aryans 
and the likelihood and nature of an Aryan Invasion60 pertain to 


what Chakrabarti calls “colonial archaeology,” but colonial 
archeology is not the only form that colonial Indology can take; 
it is merely the one that has been most prominent to date. 
Philological argument can be used in the same way, as in what 
Chakrabarti calls “the politics of recent attempts to pull down 
the date of the Buddha,”61 which he sees as a tilt of the playing 
field in favor of Greece over India. If the Buddha’s death date is 
brought down first from 544 to 480 B.c., finally all the way to 
371, then “[t]he Buddha becomes younger than Pericles (c. 
492-420 B.c.), Socrates (461—599 B.c.) and Pythagoras. Vais‘ali, 
the ancient republic, becomes younger than Athens .. .”62 
Through such chronological manipulations the threat that the 
Indian past presents to the Greek miracle is defused by 
chronology. 

So the project of truly investigating the relationship 
between Indian and Greek philosophies has formidable 
obstacles in its way. First, there is the racist imperialist 
projection put upon this material by scholars from the 
colonizing nations beginning in the eighteenth century, and the 
bad reputation the whole enterprise has been saddled with as a 
result, and second, the nationalistic and somewhat xenophobic 
reaction by Indian scholars in the late and _ postcolonial 
periods.63 


COMPARISONS OF INDIAN AND GREEK 
PHILOSOPHIES 


Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the story of 
the relationship between Greek and Indian philosophies has 
remained a closed book to this day. Eighteenth-and nineteenth- 
century scholars, lacking adequate source materials for the 
Indian side of the relationship, were feeling their way in the 
dark. Jones himself began the comparison, simplistically 
proclaiming parallels between Gautama and Aristotle, Kanada 
and Thales, Jaimini and Socrates, Kapila and Pythagoras, 
Patanjali and Zeno, and so on.64 His style of scattershot 
comparisons not based on analytic readings of accurate texts 
persisted until very recently, as witnessed, say, by Sylvain 
Levi’s statement early in this century: “Plotinus, Porphyry, and 


the entire school of Neoplatonists reflect the metaphysics of 
Kapila and Patanjali. Mani and the Gnostics introduced the 
Brahman and Buddhist spirit into Christianity’—and so on.65 

The inadequacy of claims so lightly stated and so 
unsupported by argument created a situation in which a 
premature dismissal of the subject was easy. A conviction 
spread that if these scholars were not producing impressive 
arguments based on evidence, it must be because no such 
arguments were available. The temptation to accept this 
presumption and let the subject go by without really looking 
into it was supported by the fact that the subject was 
inconvenient in the extreme. If the Greek miracle were to 
remain a miracle, its proponents must maintain that it 
happened by a kind of parthenogenesis, not by a fertilization 
from outside. So the whole Hegelian view of history and 
civilization, with its emphasis on cultural purity and its 
disapproval of hybridity, brushed aside the question of possible 
influences passing between Indian and Greek philosophers. For 
scholars like Guthrie, who grew up in the era of the British 
Empire, it seemed self-evident that no significant comparisons 
could be made. As part of what Hegel had called “the 
ahistorical,” India was a part of nature, and comparisons 
between nature and culture were not the point of the 
humanities. 

When enough time had elapsed it became clear to the few 
who had looked closely that the topic had not yet really been 
addressed and that it was necessary to reapproach it and start 
over again. This second approach started in the post-World War 
II period (which is also the beginning of the postcolonial 
period), and it has unfolded with extreme slowness. One 
promising development was the founding of the journal 
Philosophy East and West in 1951. But even though it would 
seem that the relationship between Indian and Greek 
philosophies is an absolutely foundational topic of the 
comparative field, remarkably little on that topic has appeared 
in this or any journal. In 1952, one year after the founding of 
the journal, George P. Conger’s “Did India Influence Early 
Greek Philosophy?”66 appeared in it. This article was roughly 
along the same lines as Jones’s 1799 typological comparisons 
which lacked philological analysis, archeological grounding, 


and historical context. Jones’s comparison of Patanjali and 
Zeno, for example, was bizarre—but he admitted that he had 
read little of Indian philosophical texts before writing. Conger’s 
comparisons are more accurate, being based on better texts, but 
his methodology is the same—merely noting, for example, that 
Heraclitus and Siddha-rtha Gautama both emphasized the idea 
of flux. Like Jones, Conger seems to assume that typological 
similarities are adequate by themselves, without philological 
and archeological context. In noting, for example, that, in his 
opinion, Parmenides’ arguments go against the thrust of both 
Zoroastrian and Sa-nkhya dualisms, he seems to assume that 
this means that Parmenides was aware of those other currents 
of thought.67 


In the same journal in the following year Helmuth von 
Glasenapp extended and refined the range of typological 
similarities,os and in the following year A. N. Marlowe 
extended it further.69 Like Guthrie, Dodds, and other British 
scholars of that generation, Marlowe associates the Greek 
character with “rationalist humanism” and a “healthy 
unreflecting extraversion,” and believes that irrational and 
mystical ideas, such as those professed by the Orphics and 
Pythagoreans, were un-Greek in flavor and thus, in his opinion, 
probably came from India. Still sounding like Jones a century 
and a half earlier, Marlowe notes that in comparing Greek and 
Indian ideas he is focusing on “their affinity of type”70 without 
much attention to historical, archeological, and philological 
evidence. 


In the last generation or so the investigation has grown 
more rigorous in method through a handful of texts—such as 
Daniel H. H. Ingalls’s study of the relationship between Cynics 
and Pasupatas, M. L. West’s Early Greek Philosophy and the 
Orient (and some previously published parts of this book).71 
Ingalls’s argument of 1962 went beyond a focus on surface 
similarities into a combining of typological and _ historical/ 
archeological factors. In addition he attends with some 
meticulousness to details, as opposed to the sweeping and 
vague comparisons previously made. West’s work, even more 
significantly, seems to have established a single specific 
connection between Heraclitus and an Upanisadic doctrine. 
This single instance of a rigorous scholarly proof demonstrates 


that philosophical doctrines were in fact traveling between 
India and Greece in the pre-Socratic period. Prior to West’s 
book that premise, however plausible, remained hypothetical, 
but it now must be taken as established—at least until the state 
of the evidence changes. 


West’s eccentricity was in how he reconstructed the 
channels of communication. Marlowe notes that he himself 
“fall[s] back with others on Persia as the intermediary.”72West, 
however, regarded Persia not as the intermediary between 
India and Greece but as the source from which the array of 
related ideas passed into both those traditions. No doubt he 
was seeking an easier diffusion pattern; still, he seems to have 
been seriously mistaken in this decision.73 


I will not telegraph now what my own methods and 
conclusions are. In the following twenty-five chapters of 
argument from evidence I will make a measured attempt to 
establish significant intrusions first from India to Greece in the 
pre-Socratic period, then from Greece back to India in the 
Hellenistic period. In addition I will continue to extend and 
refine the typological comparisons that scholars have been 
making since Jones in 1799. Perhaps other scholars will correct 
me on one point or another, an event which would be 
welcome, for this is a shared human project that deserves the 
involvement of many minds. Surely the relationship between 
ancient Greek and Indian traditions of thought is the 
foundational level of comparative philosophy. These two 
ancient peoples were the first to recognize philosophy as a 
defining trait of humanity, as in the following doggerel (which 
a philosopher once told to me): 

Fish gotta swim 

Bird gotta fly 

Man gotta sit and say 
Why why why 
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Chapter One 


Diffusion Channels in the Pre- 
Alexandrian Period 


Ancient cultures from the — eastern 
Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean were shaped through a 
continuous interplay with one another, an interplay only dimly 
seen, which is the hidden map of ancient history. It is a map of 
caravan routes and sea voyages, of travels and commerce—and 
of their consequences. For an island village in the Aegean Sea 
in the third millennium sc, the beginning of the Bronze Age 
meant the arrival of a single ship with newfangled wares. The 
establishing of a new school of philosophy in Hellenistic 
Afghanistan meant the arrival of a single teacher with his 
books in his pack. The records of caravan routes are like the 
philological stemmata of history, the trails of oral discourses 
moving through communities, of texts copied from texts, with 
accretions, scribal errors, and incorporated glosses and scholia. 
What they reveal is not a structure of parallel straight lines— 
one labeled “Greece,” another “Persia,” another “India”—but a 
tangled web in which an element in one culture often leads to 
elements in others. 


INDO-EUROPEANS 


“For a period of about a thousand years,” said H. G. Rawlinson 
in 1926, “from the invasion of Darius to the sack of Rome by 
the Goths, India was in more or less constant communication 
with the West.”1 In fact, the Greeks who settled in the lower 
end of the Balkan Peninsula in the first half of the second 


millennium B.c. and the Indo-Aryans who seem to many to have 
moved into northwest India in the same epoch were linked 
with one another before their journeys began. Both were once 
speakers of Proto-Indo-European, probably inhabiting different 
areas of some culturally and linguistically unified homeland. 
The traditional idea that they dropped down into the stream of 
history—meaning the ancient Near East—toward the end of the 
late third millennium s.c. has recently been challenged by 
various attempts to reposition the event, usually at an earlier 
date. Gimbutas’s identification of the Indo-Europeans with the 
Kurgan peoples pushes them back toward the fifth millennium 
B.c.; Renfrew’s association of them with the spread of 
agriculture locates them in the seventh.2 


As long as the hypothetical Proto-Indo-European homeland 
was regarded as occupying the Eurasian steppe north of the 
Black and Caspian Seas, such loose or vague dates seemed 
appropriate; the Proto-Indo-Europeans seemed to live in a 
timeless world in which they were imagined as racing horses 
over vast treeless terrains much as the Mongols would be 
envisioned thousands of years later. From such an ahistorical 
region of the world the moment when they dropped down 
southward into history could be inserted nearly anywhere. 


But recent scholarly revisions have not all tended toward an 
earlier date; some have wanted to lower it. Drews, for example, 
has relocated the Indo-Europeans south of the Caucasus, in 
Cappadocia in eastern Anatolia or in adjacent Armenia, right 
smack in the middle of the area where history began, early in 
the second millennium .B.c. Drews’s synoptic review—and 
reinterpretation—has the various Indo-European groups setting 
off on charioteering conquests from someplace around Armenia 
about 1600 B.c.3 According to this view the Indo-Europeans 
who entered Greece and those who entered India were not 
separated by vast times and distances on the immeasurable 
steppe but lived in one culture in specific and partly visible 
historical circumstances. 

In any case, the Greek and most of the Indian philosophical 
texts were written in Indo-European languages and the relation 
between the traditions can be seen as one aspect of “the Indo- 
European Problem”4 in scholarship about antiquity. For the 


history of philosophy little can be said beyond the observation 
that the Indo-European languages’ emphasis on the noun and 
on the being verb may have been conducive to the separation 
of experience into categories and their analysis into discrete 
ontological states. 


NEAR-EASTERN INFLUENCE 


In addition to Indo-European linguistic forms and mythological 
legacies such as the Heavenly Twins—the Dioscuri in Greece, 
the As’vins among the Vedic Aryans—both groups also show 
Mesopotamian and other Near Eastern influences. These may 
have been picked up while passing through the Near East or 
later through trade. The first regular international maritime 
trade that is known was carried on “by Mesopotamians and 
Indians who sailed between the Persian Gulf and the 
northwestern coast of India.”5 “As early as the middle of the 
fourth millennium B.c., Babylonian merchants were either 
sailing these waters themselves or dealing directly with traders 
who were.”6 From the East the trade brought mainly copper 
and timber, both in short supply in the Near East, but also 
featured luxuries such as ivory, precious stones, and rare 
woods. In third-millennium Mesopotamian sites “excavators 
have unearthed certain large conchs with a snow-white shell ... 
examples of the Indian chank, which is found only in the 
coastal waters of India and Ceylon.”7 


By 2500-2000 B.c. the presence of cylinder seals and 
“Persian Gulf” type seals in Mohenjo Daro, Chanhu Daro, 
Lothal, and elsewhere in the Indus Valley indicates that these 
cities were in trade contact with Sumerian and Babylonian 
centers. The Near East, situated where Asia, Africa, and 
Europe meet, was already becoming international and 
multicultural. By the middle of the third millennium carnelian 
beads from the Indus Valley were reaching Sumer, and silver 
from the mines at Laurium in Attica was being imported into 
Egypt.9 Those Proto-Indo-European speakers who became the 
Greeks, and those who became the Vedic Aryans were both 
about to enter areas where they would be subjected to a 
saturation of Near Eastern influences. As West says, “[T]he 


Aegean world into which the first ‘Greek’ speakers penetrated 
... had already absorbed many cultural elements of West 
Asiatic origin.”10 And the same could be said of the northwest 
Indian world into which the first “Sanskrit” speakers penetrated 
at about the same time. 
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Map 1 The Persian Empire. 


Thus the layer of Indo-European cultural likeness in both 
Greece and India was overlaid with another layer of influences 
from the Fertile Crescent. The graves in the group known as 
Grave Circle A at Mycenae contained goods that originated in 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, Nubia, Anatolia, northern Europe, 
and Afghanistan.11Vedic Aryan sites from that period cannot be 
identified, but northwest India also seems to have been 
somewhat internationalized in the Akkadian period, when 
goods from both the Mediterranean and Mesopotamia are 
known to have arrived there,i2 and later in the Assyrian 
period, when further Mesopotamian input is indicated. 

In the late fourth and early third millennia Indian goods 
that reached Mesopotamia were probably carried—whether 
overland or by sea—by intermediaries. After about 2400 B.c. 
the trade was direct; the Sumerian Ur-Nanshe speaks of ships 
from Dilmun bringing timber to his city, Lagash, and Sargon of 
Akkad boasted that Indian ships were moored in his harbor.13 
This situation continued for four or five hundred years. Then, 
the archeological evidence suggests, the maritime connection 
between Mesopotamia and the Indus Valley was lost during the 
first Babylonian dynasty—that is, at the beginning of the 
second millennium sB.c.—and was restored in the Assyrian 
period, toward the end of the same millennium or the 
beginning of the next.14 

Around 1500 to 1300 B.c. full East-West transport of goods 
—almost from one end of Eurasia to the other—was achieved. 
The final link was the appearance of the caravan emporia of 
Bactria (roughly present-day Afghanistan), linking India, China, 
and Central Asia at one end with the Near East and the 
Mediterranean at the other; this system of caravanserais and 
wholesale markets would later be called the Silk Road. 

When the India trade was revived in the Near East, 
according to the Old Testament, it involved Phoenicians. 
Solomon (c. 965-922 B.c.) is reported to have outfitted a 
merchant fleet to sail, with Phoenician crews obtained through 
Hiram, king of Tyre, from the Red Sea port of Ezion-geber to 
“Ophir”’—long believed by many to be India (I Kings X.26-28, 


X.22). Merchants from Tyre would sail to Indian markets on 
coasting voyages, staying within sight of land, and return with 
“gold, silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks” for sale to western 
traders. The Indian market called Ophir, whence such goods 
were obtained, may have been on the west coast of India itself 
or at some intermediary point between the Red Sea and the 
Indian coast, such as the mouth of the Persian Gulf. In the 
latter case, Indian goods may have gone from the Bactrian 
caravan towns to trading cities on the Persian Gulf, thence to 
be taken by Tyrian traders to the Red Sea, where they would be 
available to Mediterranean merchants. 


In India in the late second millennium—the Middle Vedic 
period in terms of Sanskrit literary history—the reexpanding 
trade with the Near East brought with it elements of cultural 
diffusion. Contact with the Mesopotamian cultural stream may 
have left significant traces in the pantheistic hymns, of a type 
found widely in the Near East, in the tenth book of the Rg Veda 
and in the appearance of Akkadian words in the Atharva Veda, 
both of which seem to have been taking shape at about the 
time the Near Eastern trade was revived. 


In Greece, influence from the Near Eastern centers 
terminated or slowed severely around 1200 Bc, as a 
consequence of a mysterious series of urban destructions 
known as “the catastrophe.” In this generation or two the 
Mycenaean centers, as well as about forty other major cities of 
Anatolia, Syria, and the southern Levant, were destroyed. Even 
Egypt and Mesopotamia were threatened.15 “These upheavals,” 
says West, “destroyed the momentum of east-west trade.”16 
This was the beginning of the Greek Dark Age, which lasted for 
about three centuries. By about 900 B.c., Greek trade with the 
East was reviving, encouraged partly by the success of 
Phoenician merchants, some of whom seem to have taken up 
residence in the reawakening Greece. 17 


Meanwhile, cultural exchanges with India occurred by way 
of the Phoenician route through the Red Sea. In Mesopotamia 
the obelisk of Shalmaneser III (around 860 B.c.) shows imported 
Indian elephants, and the palace of Nebuchadnezzar (around 
600 B.c.) shows logs of India teak. The trade between India and 
the West was to remain a trade in luxury items; it was a trade 


between leisure classes, and involved cultural delicacies as well 
as material goods. 


THE ORIENTALIZING PERIOD 


At about the time the Phoenician trade was flourishing, the 
Greeks were undergoing a new period of intense Near Eastern 
influence, the “Orientalizing Period” (roughly the seventh 
century B.c.), when Greek merchants, mercenary soldiers, and 
tourists were traveling widely again after centuries of sedentary 
isolation. Increased mixing, both familial and cultural, marked 
the period. Thales of Miletus, for example, was the son of 
Examyes, evidently a Carian, and is said by Herodotus and 
others to have been ultimately of Phoenician lineage; similarly, 
Pherecydes of Syros was the son of one Babys—again an 
Anatolian name. Both, true to these Asian lineages, introduced 
“exotic eastern motifs into Greek mythical philosophy.” 18 

Greeks traveled extensively at this time, revisiting cultures 
which had been important to their ancestors half a millennium 
earlier but had since been forgotten. Greeks were common in 
the Assyrian empire, as mercenaries, traders, and craftsmen. 
There were so many Greek merchants in Egypt during this 
period that a colony was established for them by the pharaoh 
Amasis in the second half of the seventh century at Naukratis 
on the Nile delta; another Greek colony was set aside by 
Psammatichus I near Buto on the delta. Still other Greek 
settlements in Egypt followed, and by the time of Herodotus 
“the number of Greeks living in Egypt was considerable.”19 
Many of the Greek merchant captains in the Egyptian trade 
were literate, and some were aristocrats from highly cultured 
backgrounds. Charaxus of Lesbos, the brother of the poet 
Sappho, took shipments of wine to Naukratis (Hdt. II.135; 
Strabo 808; Ath. 569b), and Solon of Athens is said by no less 
an authority than Aristotle to have traveled to Egypt “on 
business” (Constitution of the Athenians, X1.1; cf. Plu. Sol.V.25). 
In 591 B.c. some Greek visitors—perhaps mercenary soldiers— 
surveying the most distant Egyptian temples and sculptures 
scratched their names on the monumental statue of Rameses II 
at Abu Simbel in Nubia.20 


In the Orientalizing period Greek mercenaries became 
scattered throughout the eastern kingdoms, where they were 
especially valued for their adaptability and discipline. They are 
known to have been in the army of Psammatichus I in the mid- 
seventh century, and in the Judaean and Babylonian armies in 
the same period.21 The poet Alcaeus’s brother Antimenidas 
served in the army of Nebuchadnezzar II as a mercenary 
(Alcaeus fr. 350 L. P.). The example of Xenophon of Athens, a 
mercenary of Plato’s day who wrote a book on Socrates and 
another on the Persian king Cyrus, shows that a man of this 
profession could be a medium for significant cultural exchange. 

Greek artists also traveled widely at this time, importing 
influences from relatively distant places such as Egypt and Ur 
Artu. Artistic motifs and techniques from the Near East had 
poured into the centers of the Mycenaean age, and in the 
seventh century the event repeated itself; Greece was 
“Orientalized” for a second time. Many Semitic loan words 
entered the Greek language at this time, mostly for 
commodities and the mercantile process which dealt with 
them. 


In literature also, in the same period, a vast array of Near 
Eastern myths, poetic motifs, and topoi appeared in Homer, 
Hesiod, and the archaic lyric poets. A review of such linkages 
underscores the fact that Greece was an eastern Mediterranean 
culture that had not yet differentiated itself from the others. 
Countless elements of Greek life and thought in the preclassical 
period derived from the Near East—from weights and measures 
to constellation names to time reckoning to musical 
instruments—and on and on. 


In terms of the birth of philosophy, the most crucial thread 
in this vast weave is the fact that at this time Babylonian 
mathematical and astronomical lore seems to have been 
spreading widely among Greek literati.22 The Lydian court at 
Sardes may have been an intermediary in this process. 
Herodotus (1.29) says that all the sages of Greece came to 
Sardes in its heyday. Thales did military engineering for King 
Croesus there. It is a reasonable inference that Anaximander 
was influenced by Babylonian astronomy and map-making, 
though where he encountered this influence and through what 


intermediaries is a matter of conjecture. Burkert notes that 
“there was no transmission of cuneiform script anywhere in the 
West”; still, he feels that Greeks living in the East may have 
learned it.23 All these and many other mutual influences, 
interminglings, and cultural layerings were in effect before the 
Persian empire stepped decisively into the middle of Greek and 
Indian affairs. 


THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 


In the sixth century B.c. direct Greek-Indian contacts occurred 
in the Persian Empire, which was erected on the ruins of the 
Assyrian Empire. Cyrus conquered the Median capital of 
Ecbatan in 550, the Lydian capital of Sardes in 546, and, 
finally, Babylon itself in 539. In 525 Cyrus’s son and successor, 
Cambyses II, took Egypt. 


Almost at once the Persian kings, desirous of extending 
their realm in both directions, mounted wars of conquest 
against the Greek border on the West and the Indian border on 
the Southeast. At the time of Cyrus’s conquest of Sardes all the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor and many of the nearby islands—the 
very city-states, Miletus, Colophon, Ephesus, Samos, where the 
pre-Socratic philosophers would very soon be active—were 
brought under Persian rule. In virtually the same years, Bactria, 
the area just north of the Hindu Kush, and Gandha-ra, the area 
just south of it, were annexed to the Persian Empire; about 515 
this area was expanded by Darius I and constituted as a 
satrapy. For about a generation and a half after Cyrus’s 
conquests the most advanced parts of Greece and India were in 
the same political entity, and for a generation after Darius’s, 
when the imperial court scene got fully underway, this 
relationship was even closer. 


During these years Greek and Indian functionaries of 
various types sat down together at the Persian court, where 
there was a growing multicultural milieu that promoted 
diffusion contacts. As Burkert says, it is possible that some 
Greeks in the East may have learned to read cuneiform versions 
of Akkadian texts such as the Enuma Elish.24As Huxley wrote 
about astronomical lore: 


How such knowledge reached the Aegean from 
Babylonia is a matter for speculation, but late in the 
sixth century B.c. the Babylonians and the Asiatic Greeks 
were both subjects of the Persians and ideas must have 
travelled far and fast in their unified empire along the 
Royal Road.25 


The Royal Road had initially been opened up from Sardes to 
Nineveh during the Assyrian Empire. The Persians took it over 
and extended it to Susa, as they generally took over the 
Assyrian system of roads and maintained quick and efficient 
transportation throughout the Empire (a tradition that is 
immortalized in Herodotus’s encomium of the Persian postal 
system), a feature that would encourage and promote the 
meetings of distant peoples. 

Residences of educated Greeks and Indians at the Persian 
court—Ecbatan during Cyrus’s day, Susa during Darius’s—were 
not uncommon. On the Greek side, which has left records of 
the period while the Indian side has not, “the sources provide 
testimony for the fact that there were many Greeks who, for 
various reasons, were in Iran during Achaemenid times. There 
is no doubt the Greek physicians, scholars and masters of the 
arts made a definite contribution to the culture of the upper 
strata of Persian society.”26 Indians, some of whose names are 
known, were also present in the Persian courts in a variety of 
functions. 

More is known about Persian relations with the Greeks 
under Darius (d. 486) than under either Cyrus (d. 529) or 
Cambyses (d. 521), and overall more is known about Persian 
relations with Greeks than with Indians, primarily since the 
Greeks wrote a great deal about it and the Indians, who 
basically did not write history in antiquity, did not. Darius 
depended, for example, on an east Greek fleet for his forays 
into Europe, and Histiaeus of Miletus—who brought an 
entourage of Greeks to the Persian court at Susa from the very 
city where pre-Socratic philosophy began and at roughly the 
same time—became his regular advisor for over a dozen years. 
In addition, Darius sheltered Greek refugees, including such 
prominent figures as Demaratas of Sparta and the Pesistratids, 
who no doubt also came with retinues of attendants. The 


Persian court became a place of sanctuary for statesmen ruined 
in the revolution-plagued politics of the Greek city-states. In 
505 the tyrant Hippias, expelled from Athens, fled to the 
Persian court. Themistocles later did the same and is reported 
to have married a Persian woman, to have learned Persian to 
the extent that he dispensed with an interpreter, and even to 
have taught the doctrines of the Magi (Plu. Them. 29; Diod. 
XI.57.6; Nepos, Them.X.1). Metiochus, a son of Cimon’s son 
Miltiades, Greek ruler of the Thracian Chersonese, Lemnos, and 
Imbros, also married a Persian woman and produced children 
with her who were officially listed as Persians (Hdt. VI.41). 
Alcibiades, Pausanias, and others, when their fortunes were 
ruined in Greece, made new destinies in Persian employ. 

For several years Darius held at his court one Syloson, the 
brother of Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, the island city 
where Pythagoras was born and raised. When Polycrates fell 
out of favor with the Persian court, Darius returned Syloson to 
Samos as ruler; Syloson returned with a Persian retinue. 
Random diffusion events like this must have happened 
frequently throughout the archaic age, a period when 
international trade was thriving in the eastern Mediterranean 
and the Ionian Greeks were bi- or multilingual, speaking Greek 
and whatever Anatolian language they were contiguous with— 
and sometimes Persian too. 


WORKERS IMPORTED AND DEPORTED 


In the late years of the sixth century the Carian Scylax of 
Caryanda was commissioned by Darius to sail down the Indus 
River and through the Arabian Sea to Suez (Hdt. IV.44). The 
intention was to explore the possibility of sea-trade between 
India and Persia, presumably to determine whether northwest 
India was worth securing as part of Darius’s empire. Scylax 
made the voyage in 517 and wrote a book about it, in Greek. 
The book is lost, but it seems to have been used in 514 B.c. by 
Hekataeus, in whose few fragments eight Indian place-names 
occur, and by Herodotus a generation or so later. Scylax’s book, 
along with the later work of Ctesias of Cnidus, who was himself 
in Persian service in the late fifth century B.c., was one of “the 


two standard descriptions of India before Alexander the 
Great.”27 


Some real information got through by such channels. Even 
though Herodotus’s information about India is scanty, it is not 
worthless. He knew, for example, that northern Indians were 
lighter skinned than southern Indians, whom he calls 
Ethiopians; that cannibalism was practiced in some tribal 
groups, and, most interestingly, that there were people who ate 
nothing that had animal life and who lived out of doors, eating 
only wild grains. This last can only refer to the ascetic (or 
“yogic”) communities of India, with whom Skylax and his 
associates evidently had contact. 


About three years after Skylax’s expedition of 517, 
encouraged by the Carian’s demonstration that there was a sea 
route from the Indus to the Red Sea, Darius expanded the 
Persian area of India to the East, to include the Indus River. 
Indeed, not long thereafter he built a canal connecting the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea, unwittingly preparing for 
both ends of the later Indo-Greek trade. 

In the same period many Greeks entered Persian employ in 
imperial building projects and other functions, as professional 
ambitions of various types were stimulated by the developing 
intercourse between nations. The Persian kings imported 
Greeks as engineers and artists to build their palace centers, 
and as mercenary soldiers, generals, and admirals. So 
widespread were Greek mercenaries, in fact, that in Cambyses’ 
conquest of Egypt, says Herodotus, Greeks fought on both 
sides. 

During the imperial period the Persians reoriented their 
production system for the use of foreign workers. Called 
kurtash, these were sometimes slaves, sometimes free people 
working for wages, and sometimes indentured servants. Slave 
or not, they received wages in proportion to the work they 
performed.28 Sometimes these were prisoners of war, 
sometimes populations driven off their ancestral lands in 
punishment for rebellion. Among the kurtash were individuals 
from conquered populations, including both Ionians and 
Bactrians.29 “Diodorus (XVII.69) and Curtius Rufus (V.5) relate 
that when Alexander the Great approached Persepolis, 4,000 


imprisoned Greek craftsmen came out to meet him.”30 In 
addition to the ambiguous status of the kurtash, the normal 
ancient Near  East-Eastern Mediterranean slave trade 
contributed to mixing populations; Darius’s inscriptions 
mention Bactrian and Gandha-ran women who were brought 
back after the suppression of uprisings and sold as slaves in 
Babylon.31 

Finally, the Persians seem to have adopted from the 
Assyrians the strategy of deporting troublesome communities to 
areas where their rebellious attitudes would find no purchase. 
“By Assyrian conquests and mass deportations,” says Frye, “the 
peoples of the Near East were mixed as they had never been 
before ... syncretism in most phases of culture followed.”32 “To 
some extent,” as Cook notes, “the odd community of Greeks 
deported ... by the Achaemenids may have contributed to the 
cultural synthesis.”33Herodotus tells of Greeks sent to Susa 
(VI.20) and Khuzistan (VL119), and in fact “the Achaemenians 
established settlements of Asiatic Greeks in Bactria.”34 Among 
the Greeks settled in Bactria were the citizens of Miletus who 
were relocated after the destruction of that city for its 
fomenting of the Ionian revolution in 499. It was not just any 
Greeks, in other words, but Greeks from the very heartland of 
pre-Socratic philosophy who were settled at the eastern end of 
the Iranian plateau, providing a potential channel for 
philosophical contacts and influences between Greece and 
India. 


MULTICULTURALISM 


The archeological remains of the Persian palace centers suggest 
an easy-going, multicultural milieu. At Persepolis twenty-three 
nations are portrayed in the reliefs. The tablets indicate 
specialized craftsmen and artists from numerous nations, 
including Greeks. At the secondary palace at Madaktu there 
was a “centre for Babylonian, Indian and Egyptian workers.”35 
“Darius was at pains to record that many different peoples of 
empire contributed labour and materials to the construction 
and decoration of his Apadana at Susa ... some twenty-six or 
twenty-seven peoples are mentioned.”36At Susa “by a gigantic 


effort at international co-operation artistic elements from many 
parts of the subject lands were fused ...”37 

At Persepolis this polyglot workforce was even more 
pronounced: “[T]he majority were of foreign origin. Egyptian 
stonemasons were used in very large numbers, well over 500 at 
a time. Indians and eastern Iranians seem to be found, and also 
Babylonians, Cappadocians, and Carians. Yauna (lonians 
Greeks) are mentioned, along with more numerous people who 
may be Hatti from northern Syria; and we know that Greek 
masons worked in the quarries near Persepolis.”38 “We have 
here,” notes Frye, “probably the most cosmopolitan crew of 
workers ever assembled up to that time.”39 “Greek sculptors 
undoubtedly worked at Persepolis,”40 where drapery, for 
example, is rendered in a sixth-century archaic Greek style. The 
sculptor Telephanes of Phocaea, who, the elder Pliny says (N.H. 
XXXIV.68), “was on a par with the greatest of Greek sculptors 
... was little known because ... he spent his time in the 
workshops of Xerxes and Darius ...”41 


ART AND DIFFUSION 


It was first through the Persian Empire that Greek artistic styles 
began to be imprinted on cultures throughout Asia. This was 
the beginning of the stunning development in which, later, 
“along the Silk Road ... trade and religion carried Greco-Roman 
art with them,”42 so its stylistic signatures were to be seen as 
far away as Tun Huang. Already at this earlier stage, the 
Persians had a special interest in Greek art. Xerxes brought the 
famous statue of Harmodius and Aristogeiton from Athens to 
Susa. Artworks that are purely Greek, making no attempt to 
synthesize a partly Asian style, have been found at Persepolis, 
implying that some Persians collected them. Greek artists 
created portraits of the satraps Tissaphernes and Pharnabazos 
for coins. The architecture of Persepolis is similarly synthetic 
and international, and appropriately so as it was known as a 
“Palace of All Nations,” stressing the international cooperation 
that went into its design and execution. The gate later erected 
there by Xerxes was called the “Gate of All Nations.” 


The milieu of the Persian court was one in which 


intellectual and artistic intercourse between representatives of 
the various satrapies flourished. The Persians themselves 
“clearly ... were not a people that we should call intellectual. 
They do not themselves seem to have had an inclination 
towards literature, medicine, or philosophical and scientific 
speculation.”43 Still, they provided a setting in which such 
speculation could be freely pursued. 

Their attitude toward religion is illustrative. Despite the 
fierce dogmatism later associated with Zoroastrian 
monotheism, the Achaemenian government was tolerant 
toward religions not its own. In general, Darius protected 
religious institutions, such as the priesthood of Apollo at 
Magnesia on the Maeander or the medical school connected 
with the temple at Egyptian Sais (the connection of medicine 
with religion was not unusual). He constructed “temples of 
Amon Ra in the Khargeh oasis and other temples at Edfu, 
Busiris and Elkab.”44 “Babylonian, Egyptian and Hebrew 
deities were honoured ... by both (Cyrus and Cambyses).”45 As 
Frye notes, 


Hand in hand with the idea of empire went the process 
of mixture and syncretism; members of distant tribes and 
nations were brought into contact with each other under 
the umbrella of the Persian peace and there must have 
been much give and take ... Greek doctors, Phoenician 
explorers and Babylonian astronomers were welcome at 
the court of the king of kings, and if we believe Greek 
sources, the Persian monarchs sought to lure, usually 
unsuccessfully, numbers of prominent Greek scientists or 
thinkers to their courts with promises of great 
rewards.46 


Finally, “what resulted from the ‘Pax Persica,’” says Cook, “was 
syncretism and cultural assimilation on a scale that had not 
previously been thinkable.”47 


SUBSEQUENT RELATIONS WITH GREECE 


Soon after expanding his Indian holdings Darius entered 
Europe and—with the help of Histiaeus—made inroads into 


Scythia and Thrace. From these holding places, relations with 
mainland Greece were opened, solemnized by the marriage of a 
Macedonian princess to a Persian general. 

In 500 Bc. the Asian Greek cities, at the instigation of 
Miletus, revolted from the Persian Empire with the help of two 
powerful mainland cities, Athens and Eretria. By 493 they had 
been reconquered, Miletus was burned and the Milesians either 
slain or deported (some of them to Bactria), and Persia was 
determined to punish their mainland allies. In 490 and again in 
480 Persian armies—with large contingents of light-armed 
Indian cavalry—arrived in Greece. Both times they lost. For the 
rest of the fifth century, relations between the Greek 
communities and the Persian Empire were wary, and contacts 
between Greeks and Indians were sporadic. 


Still, the Persian employment of Greek mercenary soldiers 
continued in the fourth century, as Xenophon’s story makes 
clear; and trade also seems to have continued through the fifth 
and into the fourth century by a route that went from Central 
Asia by a series of waterways and portages—Oxus River, 
Caspian Sea, Kyros River, Black Sea. There is some reason to 
believe that Indian ascetics traveled this route and interacted at 
the northern end of it with Black Sea shamans, ultimately 
influencing Greek philosophy through Diogenes of Sinope, who 
seems to have brought Indian-derived ascetic practices into the 
Athenian philosophical milieu.48 It is perhaps through this 
route that an Indian yogi came to Athens to talk with Socrates, 
according to a story told by Aristoxenus and thus extant at least 
as early as the fourth century B.c. (ap. Eusebius, Prep. Ev. 
X1.3.8). 


THE INDIAN SIDE 


Most of what is known about Persia comes from Greek sources; 
much less is known about the details of the relationship 
between India and Persia. Indeed, the tradition is garbled about 
the very beginning of that relationship. Arrian says that the 
Indians in the region of the Indus River “were in ancient times 
subject to the Assyrians, afterward to the Medes, and finally 
they submitted to the Persians” (Indica 1). No other source 


asserts that the Assyrians ventured across the Hindu Kush, but 
it is not entirely unbelievable. The Assyrians were certainly 
expansive, the first Mesopotamian polity to extend their rule to 
the Mediterranean, and they moved people around in great 
numbers to accommodate their reinvention of the world. As 
they looked around for places profitable to conquer, they might 
have been drawn toward northwest India, whose Bronze Age 
culture was known to have been a wealthy trading partner of 
some of their predecessors, both Sumerian and Akkadian. If the 
Assyrians did in fact enter northwest India or even make 
overtures toward such an act this would provide a channel 
whereby the Akkadian words in the Atharva Veda could have 
traveled to India in the Middle Vedic period. 

The Medes may have lost whatever foothold in India the 
Assyrians had obtained; still, they are said by both Ctesias and 
Herodotus (1.153) to have ruled Bactria as far as the Oxus, and 
possibly Punjab inside the Kush. The Bactrians supposedly 
rebelled against Cyrus after he had brought about the downfall 
of the Median dynasty, but before taking on Babylon in 539 he 
had established, or reestablished, control as far east as the 
Jaxartes River and Gandha-ra at the northwest entrance to 
India. Darius, in 515, extended Persian control southeast to the 
Indus, creating the new satrapy of Hindush. Indeed, Bactria and 
Gandha-ra are both mentioned in Darius’s foundation 
inscription for Persepolis as sources of precious materials—teak 
from Gandha-ra and gold from Bactria. 


Under Darius and later, Indians served as mercenaries and 
would be paid off at the end of their term of service by being 
settled on land somewhere in the empire; such a colony of 
Indians was located near the old Sumerian city of Nippur in the 
fifth century B.C.49 Though there are no Indian records of the 
period, Persian and Greek sources provide surprisingly intimate 
glimpses of these Indians resident in the Near East. Recent 
work on the Persepolis documents has provided for the first 
time actual names to fill in the blanks of the picture a little on 
the Indian side, at least exempli gratia, as, on the Greek side, 
they are rudimentarily filled in by such names as Scylax, 
Syloson, Menochus, and so on. 


The Persepolis documents ... contain data concerning 


civil servants who had traveled to Persepolis and Susa 
on state business.... Texts from the time of Darius I 
frequently mention Indians. In 499 B.C. the Indian 
Abbatema set out from India to Susa accompanied by 20 
men, but after a month he returned back to his 
homeland. In the year 498 the Indian Karabba was sent 
by the king to India accompanied by 180 men.50 


A fragment yields a glimpse of “an Indian woman ... by the 
name of Busasa [who] maintained an inn in the city of Kish.”51 
Thus there are actual names—and rough dates—giving 
assurance that in the very heart of the pre-Socratic period there 
were Indians resident at the Persian court and others whom 
various opportunities attracted from India to the court. Ctesias 
reports of a slightly later period that “it was possible to see 
Indian elephants and their drivers in Babylon at the end of the 
fifth and the beginning of the fourth centuries B.C.”52 Near 
Eastern cities, which for centuries—in some cases millennia— 
had been multiethnic, were not xenophobic toward such 
arrivals. “Foreigners were gradually assimilated by the local 
population; they adopted Babylonian names [and] spoke the 
Aramaic language ...”53 Not only were armies multilingual, 
then, but the cities that lay between Greece and India were 


polyglot. 


MEETING GROUNDS 


Greeks such as (say) Polycrates and Telephanes must have met 
Indians such as Abbatema and Karabba at the Persian court 
during the _ pre-Socratic/Upanis.adic period. But _ the 
circumstances of such meetings must be conjectured. According 
to Herodotus (III.129-132), one Greek (the physician 
Democedes, of whom more later) was so honored for his 
services to the king that he was “accepted into the ranks of the 
royal table companions and presented with a huge house in 
Susa.”54 

It is not clear what it meant to be a royal table companion. 
Greek sources report that fifteen thousand people were fed 
daily at the king’s expense. Some ate outside the palace, some 
inside, but the king ate in a separate curtained room from 


which he could glimpse his guests. “Sometimes he would invite 
a dozen nobles to come up to him; these nobles, however, had 
to sit on the floor, in contrast to the king, who dined on a 
couch ...”55 Were Greeks and/or Indians among those who sat 
on the floor in the king’s presence? In any case they were not 
likely to have enjoyed much intimate conversation with the 
king, as “the Persians ... kept aloof even from those Greeks 
whom they received ...”56 


LANGUAGE QUESTIONS 


As part of an ambience that encouraged cultural exchange, 
much was done to reduce language barriers. When he was 
establishing the Lydian satrapy in 546 B.C., Cyrus already was 
accompanied by Greek interpreters. As their empire developed, 
the Persian kings provided 


translators who knew several languages at the courts of 
the king and satraps, and in the army ... [In addition] 
there were representatives of many peoples in 
Persepolis, and numerous translators were required for 
coordinating their work. Similarly a large staff of 
translators at the royal court in Susa was required to 
provide the necessary clarifications to civil servants who 
had arrived there from all parts of the state ... when the 
Greek Syloson from Samos appeared in the palace of 
Darius I, translators were immediately found at the court 
and addressed him with questions in Greek.57 


Letters to the Greek cities were also written in Greek. That the 
translators knew Indian languages also seems clear even 
without the assurance of the Old Testament that the 
Achaemenids wrote “to each region in its own script and to 
each people in their own language” (Esther 1:22; 3:12; 8:9). It 
seems that Greeks in particular—widely traveled merchants 
and soldiers—were employed as interpreters at the courts of 
the Persian satraps. “Xenophon (Anab. II.4.24) speaks of ‘the 
Greeks who were at (the court) of Tissaphernes.’ Cyrus the 
Younger, satrap in Asia Minor, spoke Greek fluently. He was 
acquainted with Greek culture and he named one of his 


concubines, a Greek woman from Phocaea, Aspasiya, after the 
name of the mistress of the illustrious Athenian political figure 
Pericles (Plu. Pericl. 24).”58 Datis the Mede, one of the 
commanders of Darius’s second expedition into Europe, 
actually visited Athens and warned the Athenians to submit 
before it was too late—speaking a Greek that Aristophanes 
(Peace 292 ff.) ridiculed; and near the end of that period Darius 
III, who was conquered by Alexander the Great, spoke, 
evidently, an acceptable Greek. Much communication can be 
assumed. Herodotus refers to Persian logioi (“literati,” Burn 
translates)59 who, supposedly, wanted “to make a synthesis of 
Greek and Persian history out of Greek (and perhaps Persian) 
mythology ...”60 Indeed, many Persians spoke Greek, and many 
Greeks resided either at the Persian court or elsewhere in the 
Empire. Cultural syntheses such as those Herodotus attributes 
to Persian “literati” could well have touched on matters that 
today are called philosophical. One such logios was Ostanes, 
whom Pliny cites (N. H. XXX.I.8) as his earliest source for 
Zoroaster; he lived in the West and may have been a source for 
Herodotus too. Another was Zopyros, the son of Megabyxos, 
who defected to Athens and whom many suspect as 
Herodotus’s primary source for internal affairs within the 
Persian milieu. 

On the other side of the question, the Indians had a head 
start in knowledge of Persian. “In the sixth and fifth centuries 
the languages of ... the Iranians and Indians were still close 
and ... hundreds of common words were retained along both 
sides of the linguistic border.”61 Inhabitants of these border 
regions seem to have understood one another to some extent. 
Furthermore, Indian languages borrowed lexical elements from 
Iranian, and Sanskrit underwent changes under Iranian 
influence.62 It seems, finally, that the Empire was sufficiently 
polyglot that communication between Greeks and Indians in 
Susa or elsewhere would not have been a problem; the Greeks, 
as a people who produced interpreters, may be presumed to 
have known Persian, and the Indians, whose language was so 
close, to have picked it up easily. It is possible that the two 
groups communicated in Aramaic, but also possible that they 
spoke Persian to one another. It was, after all, a time “of ethnic 
mixing and syncretism of the cultures and religious concepts of 


various peoples.”63 

Religion must have been a subject of learned conversation, 
as it was an area in which mixing occurred. The Persian name 
Megabyxos became the title of a Greek priest at the temple of 
Artemis in Ephesis. At Sardes, a temple was erected to 
Ahuramazda under the name “Zeus the Lawgiver.” Artaxerxes 
III set up statues of Aphrodite in his capitals.64 


Politics also must have been a common topic. Various 
treaties were signed between Sparta and Persia, united by their 
enmity to Athens, and Persian satraps occasionally assisted in 
attempts to break free of the Athenian alliance. Until the time 
of Alexander the Great, Persia was involved in the politics of 
the Greek states, and Greeks were similarly involved in Persian 
affairs. In 393 the satrap Pharnabazus, “a Persian with uniquely 
strong Greek connections,”65 addressed the allied Greek 
council at Corinth. Five years later he married a Greek woman, 
Apame, by whom he had several half-Greek sons probably 
destined for political careers. In 368 the Persian Ariobarzanes 
sent an agent to convene a peace conference at Delphi, where 
both he and his agent were granted Athenian citizenship. In 
dealing with rebellions of the Greek cities of Asia Minor or of 
Egypt, Persian commanders were apt to use armies composed 
primarily of Greek mercenaries. Greeks in political trouble 
were apt to flee to Persia, and Persians in a similar plight took 
up residence in Sparta or elsewhere in the Greek world. On the 
Greek side, clearly, there was not much, if any, language 
problem in communicating within the Persian Empire. 

In addition to contacts at court, Persian influence 
penetrated deeply into northwest India in the Achaemenid 
period. “The Kharos.t.hi- alphabet which became widespread in 
northwest India owed its origin to Aramaic, the lingua franca of 
the Achaemenid empire. Maurya art, too, little though we 
know of it, shows Persian influence in the capitals of columns 
like inverted bells or with animals. So Indian contacts with the 
West undoubtedly existed before Alexander the Great.” 66 


DIFFUSION CHANNELS? 


West, in his study of the influences of Near Eastern poetry on 


that of Greece in the Geometric and Archaic periods, 
summarizes his view of what would constitute acceptable 
diffusion channels for that subject matter: 


The Greek poets’ debts to Near Eastern traditions go far 
beyond what can be accounted for from casual 
commercial contacts, even over many centuries. They 
presuppose situations in which Greeks and peoples of 
the East lived side by side for extended periods and 
communicated fluently in a shared language.67 


West points out a variety of situations in which Greeks and 
Near Easterners were thrown together in such a way as to fulfill 
those criteria. But whether these criteria were met during early 
contacts between Greeks and Indians in the Persian Empire is 
another question. West stresses situations in which one party to 
the conversation lived in the culture of the other. Both in the 
period of the Roman Empire, when there were prosperous 
Roman trading colonies in India, and in the Hellenistic era, 
when Alexandrian colonies still survived as well as the Greek 
dynasty in Bactria, those conditions were met. But in the pre- 
Alexandrian period—especially the pre-Socratic period—there 
are problems with envisioning a situation that meets these 
conditions. 

Though numerous cases of Asian immigrants living in 
Greece are known, none mentioned explicitly comes from as far 
away as India; they are Thracians, Colchians, Lydians, Persians, 
and Levantines. Nor are specific cases known of Greeks resident 
in India during this period, though indeed there may have been 
some (perhaps from Persian relocations), and semilegendary 
traditions, like the story that Alexander’s army came upon a 
Greek village in India called Nysa which had been founded by 
Dionysus, support the idea.6s From the beginning of the 
Persian Empire we know of the Greek Scylax who spent some 
time in India, but he is not known to have been living side by 
side with Indians or communicating fluently with them. 

Instead of Greeks living in India or Indians living in Greece, 
the evidence indicates contacts taking place between them in 
the intermediary culture of Persia. There, surely, Greeks and 
Indians lived side by side over extended periods of time and 


could communicate. The physician and historian Ctesias of 
Cnidus, who wrote both a Persica and an Indica, is said to have 
spent seventeen years in Persia at the end of the fifth 
century.69 Demaratas, the exiled Spartan king, lived in Persian 
territory for many years as a guest of Xerxes (Hdt. VI.70, Xen. 
Hell. 11.1.6). Two Eretrians—Gongylos and Gorgion—expelled 
for their friendly relations with Persia, the former tyrant 
Histiaeus of Miletus, Pitharcus of Cyzicus, and the Athenian 
Alcibiades, all received lifelong grants of domains in the 
Persian empire as rewards for favors done. In general, 
mercenaries, experts such as Scylax, ambassadors, and 
physicians can be assumed to have resided in the vicinity of the 
Persian court where they would have lived side by side with 
equivalent functionaries from northwest India and elsewhere. 
Due to the lack of Indian records very little is known about that 
side of it—but the Indian Karabba had evidently already been 
resident in the Persian court when sent back to India on a 
mission by Darius I. 

Is that type of contact enough to allow diffusion events that 
may be said to have radically changed the course of cultural 
history? The supposed problem is with the meeting in a third 
territory rather than in the homeland of one interlocutor or the 
other. Why didn’t the Greeks and Indians resident at the 
Persian court go home full of Persian lore? Is it likely that they 
would choose to learn the lore carried by other resident aliens 
rather than the lore of the host nation? The host nation was, to 
repeat, both aloof and unintellectual—and Burkert mentions 
structural parallels.70 In the eighth and seventh centuries, for 
example, both Greeks and Assyrians were in Cyprus on 
business, and through such meetings in a third culture, he feels, 
significant artistic and literary influence took place. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


In antiquity the custom of the “‘market place,’ a neutral 
territory, in which the parties coming from various regions ... 
exchange or sell the products of their countries,”71 extended to 
other than material goods. Both medical lore and religious lore 
were considered “products” of this type. The Persian kings 


were eager to collect physicians to protect the health of the 
royal family. Herodotus tells us (III.1) that on one occasion 
before 530 B.c. the pharaoh Amasis sent an Egyptian eye 
specialist to tend to Cyrus. Egyptian doctors had long been 
prominent, but in the archaic period the Greeks were also 
becoming well known in the medical profession. The names of 
several Greek physicians who resided at different times at the 
Persian court are known: Democedes, who spend two years 
there as “personal physician to Darius I”’;72 Apollonides, an 
Asklepiad of Cos, who was there a generation later as physician 
to Artaxerxes I and seduced the king’s sister, for which he was 
buried alive (Ctesias, Pers. 72-73); Ctesias, an Asklepiad of 
Cnidos, who spent seventeen years there at the end of the fifth 
century as doctor to Artaxerxes II; and Polykritos of Mende, 
who was at the Persian court in the same role when Ctesias left. 
Though the Indian tradition that would later be known as 
Ayurvedic medicine may already have been underway, it is not 
clear whether Indian physicians were summoned to court. 
Nevertheless, the fact that an Indian tradition of physiology 
was diffused into Greece by the time of Plato at the latest 
suggests that they might have been.73 

But there is more involved than medical lore. The 
specialized profession of “physician” had not yet separated 
itself out from the larger profession of shaman or “medicine 
man,” which included functions of magic, mythmaking, 
protophilosophy, and song or poetry, along with healing. Some 
of those whom we now regard as Greek philosophers would 
have appeared in the eyes of the Persian kings as “physicians.” 

Empedocles, for example, was a philosopher to whom 
monumental achievements of pure thought are attributed; at 
the same time, he was a magician who claimed the ability to 
control winds and storms, and, perhaps most famously in his 
own day, a healer or “physician.” He himself said that some 
came to him “seeking prophecies, while others, for many a day 
stabbed by grievous pains, beg to hear the word that heals all 
manner of illness” (DK 31B112,10-12). As wild, by repute at 
least, as any shape-changing shaman, he is reported to have 
died by leaping into the active volcano of Mount Aetna, 
believing that he would thus pass from the human to the divine 
realm. A believer in reincarnation, Empedocles said that a 


nearly perfected soul, in the last incarnation before it returns to 
godhood, may be a prophet, a poet, a physician, or a prince. 
Somewhere in the combination of these four categories lay the 
protoprofession of philosopher. 

In a famous passage of Homer’s Odyssey (17.382-386) the 
swineherd Eumaeus discusses the categories of foreigners that 
communities would invite to join them: 


Who ever goes and calls a stranger from abroad? Unless 
indeed the stranger is a master of some craft, a prophet, 
healer of disease, or builder, or else a wondrous bard 
who pleases by his song; for these are welcomed by 
mankind the wide world through.74 


Prophet, healer, poet: the philosopher Empedocles would have 
qualified in three of the four categories. So would others of the 
pre-Socratics and members of comparable professions from 
India and elsewhere. 

“There is,” as Burkert says, “evidence of the mobility of 
magic-wielding seers already in the ancient Orient”75 — 
meaning not that they could roam freely but that they were 
sent from one country to another at a government’s request. 
About 1500 z.c. a king of Cyprus who previously had bought 
from Egypt such luxuries as “a bed of rare wood all goldplated, 
women’s dresses [and] jars of oil of fine quality ... requests an 
Egyptian specialty ... a sorcerer [who] had to be an expert with 
eagles.”76 Similarly, “King Muwatallis of Hattusas ordered a 
conjuror from Babylon.”77 A famous Greek case occurred in 
600 B.c. when Athens sent for Epimenides of Crete to purify the 
city from a plague brought about by the sacrilege associated 
with Cylon (FrGrHist 47s).78 Burkert adds that “we find 
religious practice directly imported [into Greece] from the East 
along with the skilled craft of foreign specialists.”79 This 
tradition lasted at least until the Mauryan dynasty, when king 
Bindusara wrote to Antiochus I asking to be sent several 
commodities including a philosopher. The philosopher, in other 
words, was among the “craftsmen of the sacred,” as Burkert 
calls them,s0 alongside “seers and doctors,” professions which 
were “closely connected.”81 


The ancient physician had not only remedies and therapies 


to purvey but also doctrines and spells. People came to 
Empedocles, he said, for “the word that heals all manner of 
illness.” The “physicians” of all nations whom the Persian kings 
gathered at their courts must have been carriers of pre- and 
protophilosophical doctrines, and no doubt had _ their 
presentations of them professionally worked out, rehearsed, 
and ready to expound.s2 A story in Herodotus (III.125, 129 ff.) 
shows the type of diffusion event that could have brought 
Indian traditions through the Persian court and into the center 
of a Greek philosophical school with lightning-like speed and 
suddenness. The Greek “physician” Democedes, who had been 
the doctor to Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, was taken back to 
the Persian court in about 520, when that tyrant was 
eliminated by the Persians. He became, according to 
Herodotus, a favorite (in fact a dinner companion) of the 
Persian king Darius after he treated Darius’s dislocated ankle, 
and was not allowed to leave the Persian court, where he 
remained for two years. In this period it was common for 
skilled craftspeople to be kept under control by Near Eastern 
rulers and not allowed to move about at will. “A Hittite treaty 
expressly stipulates that fugitive craftsmen are to be 
extradited.”83 The same may have applied to medical 
practitioners such as Democedes, who was not permitted to 
leave the Persian court. 


After curing Queen Atossa’s swollen bosom, however, 
Democedes obtained from her the favor of being sent on a 
sailing mission to reconnoitre Greece and coastal South Italy. 
There he escaped with a Persian entourage and went to Croton, 
where Pythagoras had recently founded his school. The 
Pythagoreans were “physicians” themselves, and the school at 
Croton was a center of medical research. Democedes was a 
member of the Crotonian medical school and may have been a 
Pythagorean.s4 In any case, he must have been in 
communication with the Pythagorean medical school in his 
own town. “Perhaps Pythagoras knew Polycrates’ physician 
Democedes, a member of the famous Crotoniate ‘school’ of 
doctors,” a modern notes.85 A seemingly Indian physiology 
which Plato knew was also known to Pythagoreans, and was 
exactly the type of thing they sought after. Democedes—or 
someone else in a roughly comparable situation—may have 


brought it back with him.s6 


WANDERING SEERS FROM INDIA 


Burkert, referring to the Homeric passage in the Odyssey, 
speaks of “craftsmen of the sacred”87 who brought rituals and 
associated lore into Greece in the Orientalizing period from 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere. He refers to them also as “migrant 
seers and healers,” “charismatic specialists,”88 and, speaking of 
hepatoscopy, holds that through them occurred “the 
transmission of a ‘school’ from Babylon to Etruria.”39 Similarly 
he speaks of “the spread of a Mesopotamian practice ... across 
the Aegean linked to the emigration of craftsmen to Crete 
around 800.”90 Through such channels a variety of divination 
and purification techniques came from the Old World of the 
Near East into the emerging world of post-Dark Age Greece. 


The Apollonian priestly lineage of the Branchidae seems to 
go back to Mesopotamian sources, as do elements in the cult of 
Asclepius, where one finds “the most direct proof of the 
infiltration of charismatic practitioners of the eastern tradition 
into archaic Greece.”91 In such phenomena, as Burkert says, 
“The borderlines between the eastern and the Greek are seen to 
melt away.”92 


Wandering seers such as the Vratyas were active in the 
Middle Vedic period in India and, like the Greek cults 
mentioned, seem to have carried some _ traditional 
Mesopotamian elements.93 Both the Jain and the A-ji-vika 
traditions involved extensive periods of wandering in other 
cultures by initiates—wanderings which, according to a 
speculation by Daniélou,94 may have led into the Orphic 
tradition in Greece. The assortment of characters who gathered 
in the milieu of ancient temples in the Near East and eastern 
Mediterranean displayed a mixed array of strange practices 
such as browzing (cattle imitation), a common ascetic vow in 
India known to have been practiced in Mesopotamia in 
antiquity also.95 The most plausible account of the origin of 
Diogenian cynicism involves Saivite practitioners migrating in 
the practice of their cultic specialties from India to the eastern 
end of the Black Sea over the trade route beginning with the 


Oxus River and ending at Phasis.96 


Not until As’oka, who was awakened to the Hellenistic 
world, does an Indian source speak of these foreign 
wanderings. Rock Edict II refers to the establishment of Indian 
medical institutions “in the territories of the Yavana king 
Antiochus.” Rock Edict V indicates that Mahamatras, or 
wandering disseminators of Buddhist teaching, were dispatched 
“even among the Yavanas, Kambojas and Gandha-ras 
dwelling on the western boundaries.”97 Above all, Rock Edict 
XIII proclaims that As’oka’s missionaries went as far as “six 
hundred yojanas, where the Yavana king named Antiyoka 
[Antiochus] is ruling and where beyond the kingdom of the 
said Antiyoka four other kings named Turamaya [Ptolemy], 
Antikini [Antigonus], Maka [Magas of Cyrene] and 
Alikasundara [Alexander of Epirus] are also ruling.”98 At least 
one of the most famous of the missionaries sent out by As’oka 
was actually a Greek, Dharmaraks.ita.99 


That the information of Rock Edict XIII should be taken 
seriously is suggested by several facts. First, the five Greek 
kings who seem clearly to be named—Antiochus (II Theos of 
the Seleucid kingdom), Ptolemy (II Philadelphus of Egypt), 
Antigonus (Gonatas of Macedonia), Magas (of Cyrene), and 
Alexander (of Epirus)—were actually all contemporaries of As 
‘oka; they are not a random list of names merely meant to 
impress his subjects, nor are they names collected loosely from 
Greek history. That As‘oka would have known accurately who 
five of his contemporary monarchs in the Greek world were 
indicates some channels of communication. The figure of six 
hundred yojanas does not seem random, either. “Taking a 
yojana to be about seven miles, this turns out to be the exact 
distance from Pa-t.aliputra to Macedonia, Epirus and Cyrene as 
the crow flies ... This precision in distance, which is verifiable, 
shows at least that contact with these distant lands was based 
on actual travel.” Granted these confirmatory evidences, “As 
“oka’s claim to have sent envoys to them,” according to one 
modern scholar, “can hardly be doubted.” Furthermore: “A 
more significant proof comes from the fact that the edicts 
bearing this information were found in places like Kandahar in 
Afghanistan and Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi in Pakistan in 
areas abutting Greek territories and inhabited by Greeks. In 


fact, the adaptation of RE XIII which was found as far west as 
Kandahar was in Greek.”100 The missionary Maharakkita seems 
to have been sent to the kingdom of Antiochus Theos, the 
epigonid empire of Syria and West Asia which was the 
immediate western neighbor of As’oka’s kingdom. One of the 
acts of at least some of As’oka’s missionaries was the planting 
in foreign nations of certain medicinal herbs. 

Two general probabilities can be drawn from this evidence. 
First, religiomedical missions, involving the simultaneous 
spreading of doctrine and of medicinal plants, are just the type 
of thing the Persian kings might have invited or attracted to 
their courts along with the seemingly regular succession of 
Greek philosopher-physicians who went there. Second, As“oka’s 
missions seem to have drawn on an older tradition of “migrant 
seers” carrying doctrines, rituals, and sacred plants which 
seems likely to have gone back at least to the early archaic 
period and thus to have intermingled with pre-Socratics, 
especially perhaps, as in the cases of Democedes and 
Pherecydes, with Orphics and Pythagoreans. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The period of unimpeded contact through the medium of Persia 
lasted approximately from 545 till 490. These dates include the 
heart of the brief moment of pre-Socratic philosophy. The work 
of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Parmenides, and others 
falls between them. Only the work of Thales seems clearly to 
have preceded this period, and even before the conquest trade 
routes between Greece and India were open and in use. Due to 
these circumstances, there is a relationship between early 
Greek philosophy and early Indian philosophy as clear as that 
between, say, early Greek sculpture and Egyptian sculpture. 
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Chapter Two 


The Problem of the One and the 
Many 


The Greeks, emerging from a Dark Age into 
literacy again about 800—700 B.c., renewed the contact with 
Egypt and Mesopotamia that they had conducted, perhaps 
indirectly, in the Mycenaean period of the Bronze Age. Again, 
this contact was in large part indirect at first; Asian Greek 
cities, for example, may have entered into a close relationship 
with the Lydian court at Sardes, which in turn had direct ties to 
Mesopotamian courts. Under such influences, the emerging life- 
form of the Greeks began to take upon itself the questions 
under the weight of which the older civilizations had first 
thrived, then wearied. The question of cosmogony for example 
—how the world began—was transmitted from the older 
civilizations of the Near East to Hesiod and other early Greek 
thinkers; their contemplation of such inherited questions 
prepared the way for philosophy. From the cosmogonical 
question “What is the origin of the universe?” the first 
philosophical question—“What is the foundation or principle of 
the universe, or the reasoning behind it?”—derived. 


In the late seventh or early sixth century, astronomical ideas 
derived from Mesopotamian records and handbooks somehow 
began to enter Greece. This transmission may have occurred in 
Ionian cities like Miletus, in Sardes, or in Near Eastern centers. 
However Mesopotamian astronomy entered the Greek world, it 
took it by storm. In the sixth century the Greek Cleostratus of 
Tenedos wrote a book called Astrology; the Hesiodic school 
produced a work called Astronomy; to Thales himself was 
attributed a Nautical Star Guide. 


From Egypt other formative influences came. The Greco- 
Egyptian settlement at Naukratis was a colony of Miletus, a city 
which was steeped in the thought and culture of both Egypt, by 
way of Naukratis itself, and Mesopotamia, by way of its ties 
with Sardes. Egyptian methods of measurement, which are said 
to have influenced Thales, lie behind the Greek obsession with 
geometry that, along with the Mesopotamian-derived obsession 
with astronomy, became pillars of an emerging cultural 
synthesis. 

In Miletus on the Asian coast of Greece, in the sixth century 
B.c.,, Thales and Anaximander—no doubt along with others 
whose names are no longer known—devoted their lives to 
assimilating and creatively transforming these older traditions. 
Astronomy and geometry, in combination, seemed to offer a 
way to bring things together into a whole through a 
mathematically ordered system for conceiving both time— 
through astronomy—and space—through geometry. Both men 
were primarily known as astronomers during their lifetimes, 
and both were credited with inventing devices or techniques 
which in fact had been imported from Mesopotamia or 
elsewhere. 


The first philosophical question, “The Problem of the One 
and the Many,” expresses the same ordering impulse that 
fueled the obsession with astronomy and geometry—the desire 
to find unifying principles behind apparent diversity. It is also 
an attempt to justify the claims for certainty of knowledge that 
the mathematically based sciences inspired. If things are 
different and separate, then the universe at large is 
unknowable, since only specific things may be “known,” one at 
a time. The preoccupation with the Problem of the One and the 
Many expressed a desire to know the universe in some larger 
sense than that, by finding principles which would render 
every situation knowable with or without direct experience of 
it. Superficial diversity was to be tamed and made knowable by 
apprehension of underlying unity. 

This concern, like the interest in astronomy or geometry, 
was bequeathed to the pre-Socratics from Mesopotamian and 
Egyptian thought. In the Bronze Age, under the influence of the 
increasing unification and organization of states, Near Eastern 


thinkers became increasingly concerned with questions of 
universal order. They approached the Problem of the One and 
the Many through mythological means, exploring it through 
concrete imagery and narrative. By the Late Bronze Age, 
mythology was straining at the limits of its expressiveness; the 
composers of myth seem to have been increasingly seeking 
abstract propositions and generalizations, and this urge had 
cost cogency, bursting the seams of imagery and narrative. 
What would emerge from the dissolution of myth was the birth 
of philosophy—and its first great topic was Oneness. 


THE CosMIC PERSON IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


Bronze Age mythology ended when the pantheons of separate 
gods and goddesses, each with his or her special attributes, 
adventures, and cults, dissolved into pantheism—the 
deification of the universe as a single vast metadeity or 
“everything-god” (pantheos). This preoccupation was in part a 
by-product of political amalgamations. When power shifted, 
the priests of the newly dominant group would compose a 
theology which elevated their god over those of the dominated 
groups. At such a moment, a Mesopotamian priesthood would 
imitate the model of the state, declaring that its god was king 
of the other gods; by contrast, the more metaphysically 
inclined Egyptians were apt to declare that the newly dominant 
deity had absorbed the other gods into himself or become 
them. Already in the Old Kingdom, the priesthood of Heliopolis 
portrayed its god Atum as declaring himself to be identical 
with each of the other great gods.1 After a shift of power, the 
priesthood of Memphis declared the various gods and 
goddesses to be parts of their own metadeity, Ptah, who is 
conceived anthropomorphically, as a Macranthropus, or Cosmic 
Person. Atum is declared to be the heart and tongue of Ptah; 
the nine gods of Heliopolis are declared to be “before him as 
his tongue and lips.” Other gods are declared to become Ptah in 
their different ways. 

A monistic tendency of thought, gathering momentum, 
creates a meltdown in a polytheistic mythology. Toward the 
end of the New Kingdom this tendency reached the breaking 


point in the theology of Amon-Re. The priests of this school, at 
the great temple of Karnak, were on the verge of the abstract 
conception of monism. Their sacred discourse had gone beyond 
narrative, as they declared Amon-Re to be “the solitary sole 
one,”2 “the one only,” the “one who has no second,” the “one 
one”3—all ideas that are essentially antinarrative. Amon-Re 
was elevated beyond discursive reach, including the reach of 
mythological narrative and imagery, through a series of 
paradoxes—the first series of studied and carefully refined 
paradoxes on record. 

In the Hymn to Amon-Re, it is said that the god’s names are 
countless, yet his name is hidden from everyone, even the other 
gods. He is, in other words, both immanent and transcendent; 
he takes all the forms of the universe, yet his own form is 
inconceivable in its otherness.4 He is described as “the 
marvelous god of many forms” and simultaneously as “hiding 
himself ... so that his very color is unknown.”5 Stanza 200 of 
the hymn strains openly against the limits of mythological 
expression. First a series of affirmations absorbs everything in 
the universe into Amon-Re: All gods are parts of him; all places 
are occupied by him; he is in heaven, the underworld, the East, 
and the West. At once, a parallel series of negations nullifies 
these declarations of immanence in favor of a doctrine of a 
formless transcendent absolute beyond space-time: Amon is 
hidden; he is far from heaven and also far from the 
underworld, neither in the above nor in the below; even the 
gods don’t know what he looks like. “His image is not 
displayed in writings. No one bears witness to him ... He is too 
mysterious that his majesty should be disclosed ... too powerful 
that he might be known.” This transcendent Amon-Re beyond 
form and cognition could serve as the direct ancestor of primal 
philosophical conceptions such as Parmenides’ formless Being 
and the featureless absolute brahman of Ya-jiavalkya. The idea 
of the immanent-transcendent absolute, which would become a 
central conception of the early stage of metaphysics in both 
Greece and India, is first recorded in this late mythological 
context. 


THE Cosmic PERSON IN ANCIENT 


MESOPOTAMIA 


In Mesopotamian mythology and theology a similar meltdown 
was occurring. The discourse of macranthropy—of the universe 
as a single huge anthropomorphic being—appeared there as 
early as 2000 B.c.,, in a poem relating a myth of the goddess 
Inanna. When her father Enki gives her kingship, Inanna uses 
the imagery of the cosmic being to describe her newly 
expanded state: “The heavens he set as a crown on my head,” 
she says, “the earth he set as sandals on my feet.”6 By the Late 
Bronze Age this mode of imagery in which the elements of the 
universe are assigned to parts of an anthropomorphic body had 
virtually replaced the old narrative mode in which individual 
deities or heroes clashed about specific willed projects. 
Perhaps, through shifts of political power, the pantheon of 
Mesopotamia had undergone so much rearrangement that its 
inner boundaries lacked conviction. In any case, the gods and 
goddesses began merging into a single cosmic being who bore 
within himself or herself the old deities as aspects or parts. 
Egyptian pantheism, which seems to have been articulated 
somewhat earlier, may have exerted an influence. 

A Babylonian hymn from around 1000 B.c., absorbs the 
pantheon into Marduk as his attributes or aspects: 


Ninurta is Marduk of the hoe, 

Nergal is Marduk of the attack, 

Zababa Marduk of the hand-to-hand fight, 
Enlil is Marduk of lordship and counsel, 
Nabium is Marduk of accounting, 

Sin is Marduk, the illuminator of the night, 
Shamash is Marduk of justice, 

Adad is Marduk of rains ...7 


Other Late Bronze Age Mesopotamian hymns identify various 
gods as parts, rather than aspects, of a single metagod, while 
homologizing the universe to the human body: 


O lord, your face is the sun god, your hair, Aya, 
your eyes, O lord, are Enlil and Ninlil. 


The pupils of your eyes are Gula and Belit-ili 

the irises of your eyes are the twins, Sin and Shamash, 
the lashes of your eyes are the rays of the sun god ... 

The appearance of your mouth, O lord, is Ishtar of the 
stars 

Anu and Antum are your lips, your command ... 

your tongue (?) is Pabilsag of the above ... 

The roof of your mouth, O lord, is the vault of heaven 
and earth your divine abode, 

your teeth are the seven gods who lay low the evil 
ones.8 


This hymn moves down the body of the pantheos, as does a 
similar hymn to Nergal: 


His eyes are Enlil and Ninlil, Sin is the pupil of his eyes, 
Anu and Entu are his lips, 

his teeth are the Sibittu (the seven gods), his ears are Ea 
and Damkina, his skull is 

Adad, his neck is Marduk, and his breast is Nebo.9 


In terms of Mesopotamian cultural history, macranthropy is 
an aspect of the idea of a correspondence between macrocosm 
and microcosm. As early as the third millennium B.c., the state 
seems to have been conceived in correspondence with the 
astronomical heavens; the extension of this concept to the 
human body, and consequent expansion of the human body 
scale to include the universe, was a major element of late 
Mesopotamian influence that seems to have extended into both 
India and Greece at formative stages of their thought. 


THE COSMIC PERSON IN ANCIENT INDIA 


In India macranthropic hymns begin to appear in the tenth 
book of the R.g Veda, in the Middle Vedic period (roughly 1000 
B.c.,). At the same time, the Atharva Veda shows Akkadian loan- 
words and remnants of Akkadian mythological names. In the 
Purus.asu-kta, or Hymn to the Cosmic Person, in the tenth book 
of the R.g Veda (X.90), the universe is described as a giant 
human body. The structure of the hymn parallels Akkadian 


examples in its tendency to allegorize the body of the pantheos 
from the top down: 


The Brahman (priestly caste) was his mouth; his two 
arms became the Rajanya (warrior caste); his two thighs 
are the Vais’ya (artisan caste); from his two feet the 
Sudra (serf caste) was produced. 

The moon sprang from his thought-organ; the sun was 
produced from his eye; from his mouth Indra ... and 
Agni... from his breath Va-yu ... was produced.10 


This cosmic being is said to be the entire universe but also to 
extend beyond the universe; it is, in other words, 
simultaneously immanent and transcendent, as was Amon-Re. 

The pantheos was enunciated many times in India, where 
archaic concepts were not discarded but continued to exist, 
with the force of traditional validation, alongside new ones. 
The Upanis.adic a-tman, or Universal Subject, for example, is 
described as a pantheos in terms that mix the imagery of the 
Purus.asu-kta with new more abstract elements: 


Of this Universal Self, the head indeed is the good light, 
the eye is the universal form, breath is (the air) of varied 
courses, the body is the full, the bladder is wealth, the 
feet are the earth, the chest indeed is the sacrificial area, 
the hair is the sacred grass, the heart is the ga-rhapatya 
fire, the mind is the anva-ha-rya-pacana fire, and the 
mouth is the a-havani-ya fire. (CU V.19.2)11 


The Aitareya Upanis.ad (III.1.3) shows the full development of 
this motif: 


He, the Self (a-tman), is Brahma-, he is Indra, he is 
Praja-pati, he is all these gods; and these five great 
elements, namely earth, air, ether, water, light; these 
things and those which are mingled of the fire as it 
were, the seeds of one sort and another; those born from 
an egg, and those born from a womb, and those born 
from sweat, and those born from a sprout; horses, cows, 
persons, and elephants, whatever breathing thing there 
is, whether moving or flying or what is stationary. (AU 


III.1.3) 


The theme of macranthropy, with its background theme of 
macrocosm-microcosm correspondence, became basic to that 
area of Indian thought known as tantric, where the 
homologization of the human body to the astronomical 
universe is a pervasive feature of iconography and thought. 


THE CosMIC PERSON IN ANCIENT GREECE 


The idea of the Cosmic Person (Macranthropus) or the god who 
is the universe (pantheos) spread also into Greece, where it 
shows up first (it seems) in the Orphic literature. The Orphics 
were a protophilosophical group who seem to have exerted a 
strong presence in what was called Magna Graecia, “greater 
Greece” as it were, the Greek part of South Italy and Sicily, in 
the sixth and fifth centuries B.c.. They were voluntary ascetics 
committed to wandering, poverty, celibacy, vegetarianism, 
purification rites, and the doctrine of reincarnation. The central 
Orphic doctrine is a simple monism which declares that the 
One is the source and goal of the Many: “All things are born 
from the One and all things are resolved back into it” (D.L. 
Proem. 3). The Orphic One was a primitive pantheos created by 
elevating one member of a polytheistic pantheon a metastep 
above the rest. The tragedian Aeschylus seems to have been 
expressing Orphic doctrine when he wrote (fr. 43): “Zeus is the 
air, Zeus the earth, Zeus the sky. Zeus is everything—and 
something else besides.” Zeus is both immanent and 
transcendent; as Amon-Re in Egypt and the Cosmic Person 
(Purus.a) in India are conceived as, in one aspect, everywhere 
in the universe and in another aspect, completely other than 
the universe, so Zeus is both everything and something other 
than everything. An Orphic poem of uncertain date (but 
unlikely to be as old as the sixth century B.c.,) describes the 
macranthropic Zeus in terms which go back ultimately to Old 
Kingdom Egyptian texts and which parallel the passage quoted 
above from the Aitareya Upanis.ad in their incorporation of the 
list of elements: 


Zeus is first and last, one royal body, containing the fire, 


water, earth, and air, night and day, Metus and Eros. 
The sky is his head, the stars his hair, the sun and moon 
his eyes, the air his intelligence, whereby he hears and 
marks all things; no sound or voice escapes his ears. (OF 
168) 


In Greece as in India, this macranthropic concept appears again 
and again, from Plato’s Timaeus to Stoic thought and after. 

The concept of the simultaneously immanent and 
transcendent pantheos is a transitional concept between 
mythology, which it compacts beyond recognition, and 
philosophy, which will unfold from it. When Thales and other 
Greek thinkers investigated the traditions of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, it was this end-of-an-age, dissolving mythology 
that they encountered, a mythology undergoing meltdown. 

In terms of the Problem of the One and the Many, Late 
Bronze Age mythology had been characterized by an emphasis 
on unity over diversity, an assertion that diversity is contained 
within a higher unity, that of the Cosmic Person. The early 
period of philosophy in both Greece and India would continue 
the final preoccupation of Bronze Age mythology: the Problem 
of the One and the Many, with solutions that emphasize the 
One over the Many, and the investigation of the relationship 
between immanence and transcendence, or form and 
formlessness. Early philosophical efforts translated the insights 
of the dissolving mythology into terms that go beyond the 
image, or at least reduce its distracting presence. Abstraction, 
logic, and mathematical philosophy would ultimately emerge 
from this difficult and epochal transition from concrete to 
abstract diction. 


THALES AND INDIAN THOUGHT 


Of partly Phoenician background, Thales lived in Miletus from 
c. 624 to c. 545 B.c., During his early and middle life, Miletus 
was a part of the Lydian empire, ruled from the court at Sardes. 
Thales was a member of the power structure, living with the 
ruler of Miletus at the local court. At one time he acted as 
military engineer to Croesus, the king of Lydia, and probably 


lived for a while at Sardes. He is credited with spending two 
years in Egypt studying techniques of measuring from distances 
—a channel into geometry. He was an advocate of 
amalgamating the Ionian Greek cities—advice they might have 
done well to follow, but didn’t. 

Thales had a considerable reputation in antiquity as an 
astronomer. Eudemus, writer of an ancient history of 
astronomy, said Thales was the first to study the heavens— 
meaning, in effect, that he was the first to import 
Mesopotamian astronomical knowledge into Greece. Thales is 
said to have written a book about astronomy, and another one 
about “philosophy,” or the inquiry into the basic constitution of 
things. 

What is known of Thales’ teachings about nature comes 
from Aristotle and is ambiguous. At one place Aristotle reports 
that Thales said the earth floated on water like a piece of wood 
(De Caelo 294a28-31, DK 1A14). At another, while discussing 
the idea of a material substrate from which things arise, which 
unites their changing surface qualities while they endure, and 
into which they return completely when they die, Aristotle 
remarks: “Thales, the founder of this type of philosophy, says it 
is water (and therefore declared that the earth is on water)” 
(Met. 983b20-22, DK 1A12). Finally, Aristotle adds, Thales said 
that all things are full of gods (De An. 411a7, DK 1A22)(and 
connected this observation with the statement that the magnet 
has a soul because it is a source of motion [De An. 405a19-21, 
DK 1A22]). 


Thales seems, from this slight evidence, to have taught not a 
Cosmic Person, or macranthropic monism, but a material 
monism, asserting that everything is One because everything is 
made of the same kind of underlying matter, which somehow 
has the ability to change its surface qualities and appear 
variously. Material monism is a type of substrate monism—the 
claim that some foundational unity, whether material or not, 
underlies all apparent differences. In the form of material 
monism which Aristotle attributes to Thales, it may be intended 
that water changes its appearances by processes like those of 
evaporation, precipitation, and freezing. If so, then this is a 
postmythological concept with elements of both natural science 


and philosophical abstraction coming to the foreground. 
“Thales,” as modern scholars have said, “earned the title of the 
first Greek philosopher mainly because of his abandonment of 
mythological formulations.”12 The discourse has gone beyond 
the storytelling ascription of personality and the use of a 
complex of images involved in a narrative sequence; it is a 
move toward abstract terminology and assertions bleached of 
image, freed from the inherited image-stream. 

On the other hand, Thales’ formulation retains an element 
of mythic expressiveness in the concreteness of the image and 
in his probable reasons for selecting water as the ultimate 
element. In the Near Eastern mythologies, water often appears 
as the substance of cosmogony. The universe is conceived as 
rising from a primal abyss of water, a cosmic womb from 
which contraries such as male and female, night and day, and 
so on, separate out by stages. In Egyptian mythology this 
primal sea that precedes the first sunrise is called Nun; in the 
abyss of Nun all the gods are mingled together as in a divine 
soup. Thales may have had a similar idea in mind in saying 
that all things are somehow of (or from?) water and that all 
things are full of gods. In any case, Thales’ assertion that all 
things are full of gods recalls many Egyptian texts, such as the 
following: “So the gods entered into their bodies of every kind 
of wood, of every kind of stone, of every kind of clay, of 
anything which might grow upon Ptah, the Earth, in which 
they had taken form.”13 Thales has, in effect, taken two 
mythological motifs—the primal ocean and the livingness of 
nature—and broken them loose from their mythological 
contexts, leaving them in a state of isolation that serves to 
make them semiabstract. To say that the water-nature 
“underlies” all differentiation is not structurally different from 
saying that the world floats on water. The difference is that in 
the first of these formulations the concreteness of the image in 
the Greek word hypokeimenon, “lying beneath” (Latin 
substratum), has been metaphoricized and forced to express an 
abstract meaning. 


The earliest form of monism in extant Indian texts seems to 
have preceded the wave of Akkadian influence which brought 
the Cosmic Person concept around 1000 B.c., Occurring in the 
R.g Veda, it involved the elevation to a universal stature of 


single deities who corresponded to the material substances that 
would later be defined as the elements. These passages show 
the Vedic polytheism undergoing a meltdown similar to that 
undergone by Mesopotamian and Egyptian polytheisms. In one 
hymn, Agni, the Vedic god of fire, of central importance in 
Vedic rite, is elevated a metastep above the polytheistic status 
and declared to contain, or be identical with, the other great 
gods: “You, O Agni, are Indra, you are Vis.n.u ... You, O Agni, 
are King Varun.a ... You are Mitra ... You are Aryaman ... You, 
O Agni, are Rudra” (RV II.1.3-7).14 

One of the late singers of the R.g Veda, Pra-japati 
Paramestin, focused on the concept of the birth of the world 
from water—possibly inherited from Near Eastern mythological 
sources—in a semiabstract isolation not so unlike that of 
Thales. “In the beginning,” he wrote, “an undistinguished 
ocean was this all” (RV X.129.3). “The mighty waters moved, 
pregnant with the world as embryo” (RV X.121.7). Like the 
Egyptian ocean Nun, the primal waters are described as the 
place “where the gods all beheld themselves together” (RV 
X.82.5). Two Akkadian words which entered the Vedic 
literature at this time are the all-important primal ocean terms 
apsu and tiamat from the Creation Epic. 


In such Rg Vedic passages, water is conceived as the source 
of the universe in a narrative sense; it is temporally prior to the 
world of form, as in ancient Near Eastern myth. In the early 
Upanis.ads, by contrast, it is redefined as the inner nature of 
things. In this redefinition, priority in time or narrative priority 
—the mode of myth—gives way to an emerging sense of logical 
or constitutive priority—the mode of metaphysics. In the Cha- 
ndogya Upanis.ad (VII.10.1-2) Sanatkumara expresses much the 
same doctrine of material monism that Aristotle attributed to 
Thales. A single substance is universalized and said to undergo 
a process of transformation while still remaining fundamentally 
itself: “It is just water,” says the Upanisad, “that assumes 
different forms of this earth, this atmosphere, this sky, the 
mountains, gods, and men, beasts and birds, grass and trees, 
animals, together with worms, flies and ants. Water indeed is 
all these forms.” 


Substrate monism diminishes the transient superficial 


configurations of reality in favor of an underlying foundation 
which, by being unchangeable, can validate noumenal 
judgments. The use of a particular entity, such as water, to 
image forth that is in part self-defeating. If everything is A, 
then A itself is nothing in particular. Without a not-A to define 
it by establishing boundaries for it, A becomes a kind of verbal 
blank. Thus in the statement “Everything is water,” water loses 
its specific meaning and becomes simply “matter” or “same 
stuff.” One might as well have said, “Everything is in some way 
the same,” or, “Everything is made of some indefinite stuff that 
changes form, now water, now fire, now air, and so on.” 

The Upanis.adic teacher Sanaktumara, in saying 
“Everything is water,” did not teach this concrete material 
monism as an exclusive doctrine, but as part of a staged 
approach to the concept of brahman, or featureless being, as the 
substrate. Another Upanis.adic teacher of great importance, 
Udda-laka, taught substrate monism without any particular 
material bias, through a series of examples that, by their very 
difference, point toward a substrate beyond any specific name: 


Just as, my dear, by one clod of clay all that is made of 
clay becomes known, the modifications being only a 
name arising from speech, while the truth is that it is 
just clay. Just as, my dear, by one nugget of gold, all 
that is made of gold becomes known, the modification 
being only a name arising from speech, while the truth 
is that it is just gold. (CU VI.1.4-6) 


Udda-laka extends his simile through several substances, 
preventing the mind from fixing definitively on any one. His 
conclusion is that the unity underlying things is Being-in-itself, 
or Sanskrit brahman, a neuter noun whose meaning or usage 
has passed beyond mythological modes of conception. In 
Greece at about the same time, a similar linguistic development 
took place in the work of Anaximander. 


ANAXIMANDER AND INDIAN MONISM 


Anaximander was a younger contemporary of Thales and, like 
him, a citizen of Miletus. He may have been at his height (or 


“flourished” as the ancient texts say, conventionally meaning 
“was forty years old”) in about 540 Bc, Lydian, Greek, 
Egyptian, and Persian merchants were active in the urban 
milieu of Miletus; travel to Sardes, Naukratis, and elsewhere 
was easy, and papyrus books were available. Publication was 
expanding in the Greek world, where, two or three generations 
before Anaximander’s book, the poems of Sappho, for example, 
had undergone some form of publication that sooner or later 
spread them all over Greece. 

Anaximander, like Thales, was involved in the task and 
opportunity of bringing into awakening Greece the cultural 
legacy of the ancient civilizations of the Near East. He was an 
ambitious and challenging personality who, according to one 
ancient source, “cultivated a vain theatricality and adopted 
imposing costumes” (D.L. VIII.70). Like Thales’, his primary 
interest seems to have lain in Mesopotamian astronomy and 
related pursuits. As Thales had learned the Babylonian cycle for 
years in which eclipses are most likely to occur, and had been 
credited by the Greeks with figuring it out for himself, so 
Anaximander borrowed from the East the gnomon, or 
astronomical measuring rod, and was credited with having 
invented it. He is also credited with drawing a map of the 
world, based probably on Mesopotamian maps of earlier date 
which involve the circular conformation with surrounding river 
and other elements which Anaximander passed on. The 
attribution to Anaximander of a celestial globe again indicates 
how closely he was associated with astronomy and hence with 
the East. 


Around 550 B.c., Anaximander wrote a book, of which only 
a single fragment is extant. In it he went beyond Thales to a 
more abstract formulation of the substrate, which he called the 
apeiro-n, a word that can be translated “infinite,” “unlimited,” 
“undefined,” “indefinite,” and so on.15 The fragment of 
Anaximander occurs at the end of a paraphrase by Simplicius: 


Anaximander said that the principle [arche-] and 
element [stoicheion] of existing things was the indefinite 
[apeiro-n]; he was the first to use this name for it. He 
says that it is neither water nor any other of the so- 
called elements, but some other infinite/indefinite 


nature, from which all the heavens and the worlds 
within them come into being. And the source of coming- 
into-being for existing things is also that into which 
perishing takes place, “according to necessity; for they 
pay penalty and retribution to each other for their 
injustice according to the assessment of Time,” as he 
describes it in rather poetic terms. (D.L. I.1.2 = DK 
12A1) 


The phrase in quotation marks is widely regarded as 
Anaximander’s own words. Simplicius, expressing the point of 
view of a later age, criticizes Anaximander’s diction as poetic— 
meaning mythological—rather than philosophical, because its 
references to punishments, justice, and so on, imply narrative. 
Anaximander’s language in the quoted passage is complex in its 
references. In addition to the mythological tinge, there is an 
allusion to the language of the court of law, suggesting natural 
law within the infinite, and also to the language of Hippocrates 
and the Hippocrateans, who speak similarly of the body as 
desiring penalty or retribution in one quality (such as heat or 
cold) after an overdose of its contrary. The implication is that, 
for Anaximander, the body of the Unlimited is still a kind of 
Cosmic Organism with inner health and _ self-regulatory 
mechanisms to maintain it. And in fact Anaximander goes on to 
refer to it by terms applicable to godhead—calling it (according 
to Aristotle) “divine, immortal, and indestructible” (Phys. 
203b7). 

Aristotle considers whether Anaximander’s apeiro-n is an 
intermediate nature falling between two elements or qualities 
or pairs of opposites (hot/cold, wet/dry, and so on), or a 
mixture of them all together (De Gen. et Corr. 332a19; Phys. 
187a12). A common modern view is that the Indefinite was 
either a mixture of all the elements or a stage prior to their 
differentiation from one another, like Egyptian Nun, 
Aristotelian Prime Matter, or Ovidian chaos. The mode of 
generation of the infinite, then, is that the pairs of opposites 
unfold themselves out from it into separate polarities and 
recombine with one another to make the variety of forms. The 
apeir-on is evidently a material entity, though prior to the 
specific differentiations by which matter becomes knowable or 


perceivable. As such it is halfway between the Sumero- 
Akkadian mythic concept of the oceanic mixture, Apsu-Tiamat, 
from which things are separated out in unsystematic streams of 
polarities and singularities, and the completely featureless 
Being of Parmenides. 

Anaximander’s Infinite may relate to his Mesopotamian- 
based astronomical interests by being spherical or circular; in 
addition to its meaning as “indefinite,” apeiro-n in Greek also 
has the meaning “ring” or “circle,” since the circle is an 
unlimited line, a line without beginning or end. Anaximander’s 
map of the world was circular, too, as were its probable 
Mesopotamian models. The common ancient view that the 
totality of things is best represented by a circle may be a part of 
the Sumerian package of influences. 


The R.g Veda’s Aditi, “the Unlimited,” “the Unbounded,” has 
often been compared with Anaximander’s Infinite. Aditi, the 
“Mother of the Gods,” is regarded as the source of all things 
(RVI.89.19, X.72). “Aditi is the heaven,” says the Vedic singer 
in a formulation remarkably like Aeschylus’s lines to cosmic 
Zeus; “Aditi is mid-air, Aditi is the mother and the father and 
the son. Aditi is all gods, all classes of people, all that has been 
born and shall be born” (RV 1.89.19). Aditi is quasi-abstract, “a 
personified idea,”16 with no independent hymns and no parts 
in the Vedic stories. 

Still, a goddess who appears in the R.g Veda as a cow is 
more mythological than Anaximander’s Infinite. “The mother of 
seven gods of light,” she brings with her the tradition of mother 
goddesses as universal source or cosmic womb.17 Aditi is a 
feminine noun whereas Anaximander’s Infinite is neuter, 
essentially postmythological, like Udda-laka’s brahman. 

The neuter conception of deity actually dawned in India 
earlier than Udda-laka. The Indian sources are much fuller on 
this point than the Greek, and the process can be seen in more 
detail. Several hymns of the Akkadian-influenced Atharva Veda 
are addressed to an abstract and neuter deity called Skambha, 
the Support, or the Substrate, or the Frame, or the Cosmic 
Pillar;is in these hymns the pantheos concept is expanded to 
include mental qualities and at the same time is referred to by 
the abstract noun brahman, “being.” Both Anaximander and the 


poets of the Skambha hymns, in their use of the neuter 
abstraction, show awareness of the difference between 
mythology and the emerging sensibility which would come to 
be called philosophy. It is an important addition to the 
techniques (such as Thales’ isolation of a single image, and the 
Amon-Re priests’ affirmation of contradictory qualities) for 
getting beyond mythological thought and discourse, which, 
though they continue to be hiddenly present in early 
philosophical modes of expression, are increasingly moved into 
the background. 

One hymn (AV X.7) to Skambha, the Substrate, involves a 
critique of the mythological concept of the Cosmic Being. 
Couched as a series of questions, it seems to express a struggle 
to get beyond the visual image to an abstract concept of 
metaphysical substrateness. “In what member of it is the earth 
located?” the singer-philosopher inquires, evidently parodying 
models like that of the Hymn to the Cosmic Person, which 
locates the earth in the feet. A series of questions leads to a 
reduction of such imagery to absurdity: “In what member of it 
is the atmosphere located? In what member does the sky 
remain set? In what member is located what is above the sky?” 
The poet points out the difficulty of imaging time with spatial 
metaphors: “With how much of itself did the Substrate enter 
into the past? How much of itself stretches over the future?” 
Another stanza reveals the difficulty of imaging mental 
qualities in spatial formats: “In what member of it is fervor 
located, in what member of it is right deposited? ... In what 
member of it is Truth established?” Another stanza points 
toward the transcendent aspect, as if to quiet the use of 
concrete imagery: “That in which earth and atmosphere and 
sky are fixed, in which fire, moon, sun, wind, remain fastened, 
identify that Substrate. Which of the things that are, pray, is 
it?” Another stanza suggests awareness of the difference 
between temporal and logical priority—the modes of myth and 
philosophy, respectively. “When the substrate, generating, 
evolved the original cosmos, the original cosmos was 
recognized as a member of the Substrate.” 

In another Hymn to the Substrate (AV X.8) the term “a- 
tman,” Cosmic Self or Universal Subject, is used. The poet 
reflects on the immanence-transcendence relationship and 


attributes to the abstract Substrate terms traditionally applied 
to personal deity. “With half of himself,” the poet writes, “he 
created the whole world; the other half of him, what is the 
distinguishing mark of it? The One [neuter] is finer than a hair 
... yet more embracing than this universe ... Nearby though it 
is, one cannot see it.” Despite the neuter and abstract nature of 
the Substrate, the Vedic poet addresses it religiously: “Behold 
the artistry of the god! It does not die, it does not grow old”— 
much as Anaximander addressed his neuter indefinite as 
“divine, immortal, and indestructible.” 

Many passages in the early Upanisads describe brahman, or 
Being, in terms virtually identical to those with which 
Anaximander described the Infinite. “That from which these 
things are born, that by which, when born, they live, that into 
which, when departing, they enter. That, seek to know. That is 
Brahman” (TU III.1.1). As Anaximander’s Infinite is declared by 
him to be neither one element nor another, the brahman is 
declared to be “neither gross nor fine, neither short nor long, 
neither glowing red like fire nor adhesive like water” (BU 
III.8.8). As Anaximander’s Infinite is said by Aristotle (Phys. 
203b7 = DK 12B3) to “surround all things and steer them,” so 
the brahman is said in the early Upanisads to contain all things 
and to be their “inner controller’ (BU _ III.7.1). As 
Anaximander’s Infinite is said by Aristotle to be divine and 
immortal, so the brahman “transcends hunger and_ thirst, 
sorrow and delusion, old age and death” (BU III.5.1). As the 
ground of being, both of these concepts, apeiro-n and brahman, 
precede all specific qualities except that of existing; the source 
of the pairs of opposites, each is itself beyond them. 


This concept of a state of being which is beyond qualities, 
or prior to them, is the first purely philosophical idea. It was 
obtained through a progressive stripping away of concrete 
imagery. It is one of the great and characteristic products of 
ancient thought—both Greek and Indian—and has retained 
force as an expression of both philosophical and mystical 
insights into modern times. It was to undergo much criticism, 
as time passed, on the grounds that being-without-qualities is a 
contradiction in terms: To be means precisely to have qualities. 
But its force, both as an expression of primal wonder and as a 
first daring incursion into the realm of the abstract, remains 


undiminished. 


ANAXIMINES AND INDIAN MONISM 


By the time of the third of the great Milesian philosophers, 
Anaximenes, an established tradition was in place, which he 
consciously expressed. Virtually nothing is known of his life 
except that he lived in Miletus, was probably somewhat 
younger than Anaximander, was either the latter’s pupil or 
anyway under his influence, and wrote a book. This book, like 
Anaximander’s, seems to have contained, along with a version 
of material monism, a protoscientific description of the 
universe and its workings. 

Philosophically, Anaximenes’ work, like Anaximander’s, is 
represented by only one extant fragment in his own words or 
something close to them; these words are contained within a 
passage by the late author Aetius: 


Anaximenes, son of Eurystratus, of Miletus, declared that 
air is the principle [arche-] of existing things; for from it 
all things come-to-be and into it they are again 
dissolved. As our soul, he says, being air, holds us 
together and controls us, so does wind (or breath) and 
air enclose the whole world. (DK 13B2) 


At first sight Anaximenes seems to have taken a step back from 
the more abstract conception of Anaximander toward the more 
concrete and myth-based conception of Thales. But he was not 
without his reasons. According to Cicero (De Nat. Deor.1.10.26), 
Anaximenes called air “the divine,” and he may have been 
influenced by the traditional belief that air, or breath, is soul- 
stuff, that it is the carrier of consciousness. The universe, on 
that account, is a pantheos which has the divine air element as 
its breath-soul. The Pythagoreans, not long after, would teach 
similarly that the universe is a living organism which breathes 
one vast breath. The concept of the pantheos, in other words, 
outlasted the specifically anthropomorphic descriptions of the 
Macranthropus; even when viewed as a contraption of wheels 
and gears, the universe was regarded as a living god. 


The most important aspect of Anaximenes’ innovation was 


his theory that changes in the one substance are produced by a 
process of condensation and rarefaction. Thales’ watery One 
may have produced on the analogy with chemical changes of 
state; Anaximander’s One, by separating out opposites in 
balanced and balancing procedures. Anaximenes’ air-substrate 
produces the variety of forms by condensing and rarefying 
itself. Air rarefied becomes fire, and produces the fiery objects, 
sun and stars; air condensed becomes mist or cloud, then 
precipitates out of the cloud state into the water state as rain, 
then becomes further condensed as earth, then finally becomes 
compressed into minerals. The conception is of great 
importance in several ways. First of all it tacitly contains the 
message, which Heraclitus would derive from it, that the unity 
of the world is the unity of a vast process happening; it is not 
primarily a type of matter that is the substrate, it is the process 
by which matter is being transformed through various 
appearances. Air is declared the essential type (or stage) of 
matter because, as the soul, it is somehow the ruling principle, 
from which the motive force arises. In addition, Anaximenes’ 
model is based to a certain extent on the observation of cyclical 
processes in nature such as precipitation and evaporation. Such 
a basis in natural science may have been present already in 
Thales, but was definitely present in Anaximenes. Finally, the 
concept of condensation and rarefaction contains implicitly the 
seeds of atomism because it posits material change at an 
infrasensory level. 


In India as early as the Atharva Veda(X.7.34) the wind was 
regarded as the breath of Skambha, the “Substrate,” which 
supports the entire universe. Indeed, the “pa-dna theory,” or 
theory that air is the material substrate, is prominent in early 
Indian thought. Pra-na, the Sanskrit equivalent of Greek 
pneuma, “breath, air, soul,” appeared in the Atharva Vedaas a 
ruling cosmic principle. “Air, in whose power is this All, who is 
the Lord of all, on whom all is based ... in air is what has been 
and what is to be; everything is based on air” (AVII.4).19 


The Cha-ndogya Upanis.ad develops a model still closer to 
that of Anaximenes. As he called air “the encompassing,” the 
Upanis.ad says: “Air is the absorbent, for when a fire goes out, 
it goes into the air. When the sun sets, it goes into the air, and 
when the moon sets it goes into the air. When water dries up it 


goes into the air. For air, indeed, absorbs them all” (CUIV.3.1- 
2).20 The Br.hada-ran.yaka Upanis.ad states that “from pra-n.a 
the sun rises and in pra-n.a it sets” (BU 1.5.21). Similarly the 
Kaus.itaki Upanis.ad, also an early one, declares that all things 
die into the wind and rise up from it again (KU IL12). Ya- 
jiavalkya teaches a close analogue to the doctrine of a 
universal breath that contains all individual breaths: “Air,” he 
says, “is the separate individuals, and air is the totality of all 
individuals” (BUIII.3.2). 

The description of the world process on the analogy of 
condensation and rarefaction also seems to be enunciated in 
the Upanis.ads. The mechanism is not specifically identified, 
but the series of transformations of matter seems based, as in 
Anaximenes, on increasing density. In both the Cha-ndogyaand 
Br.hada-ran.yaka Upanis.ads, in what is called the Doctrine of 
the Five Fires, the process from element to element or state to 
state proceeds “from space into air, from air into rain, from 
rain into the earth” (BUVI.2.16), much as Anaximenes’ 
progression goes from air to mist to rain to earth. 


Finally, it seems that all the metaphysical elements of 
Milesian monism were present in Indian thought, many of them 
at a considerably earlier age than their appearance in Greece. 
An important difference must be observed, however, between 
the Greek and Indian modes of thought about One and Many. 
In the Upanis.ads the concept of brahman stands more or less as 
the beginning and the end of thought. Insofar as_ its 
ramifications are spelled out, they are ethical ones. But 
Anaximander’s book is known to have included, alongside its 
elucidation of the Infinite, a complex nuts-and-bolts description 
of the working of the cosmic mechanisms, in line with his study 
of astronomy and his use of visual models such as the map and 
the celestial globe. His description of the cosmos was an 
eclectic synthesis of elements borrowed from Mesopotamian, 
Egyptian, and Persian sources.21 His statement, for example, 
that the earth is concave like a bowl is associated with the 
Mesopotamian world-map in which the circular earth is 
surrounded by seven mountains, and with the related Egyptian 
belief in the “surrounding mountain” that rings the earth. His 
vision of wheels within wheels is echoed in the vision of his 
contemporary Ezekiel, who saw cherubs turning on concentric 


wheels about the throne of god in the sky; it represents a 
general Near Eastern conception of the heavens, probably 
Mesopotamian in origin, that would recur in both Parmenides’ 
and Plato’s visions of the cosmic workings. The order in which 
Anaximander places the celestial bodies—with the stars nearest 
the earth, then the moon, then the sun—is eccentric in either 
Babylon or Greece but normal in the Persian Avesta, which, at 
some remove, may be its source. 

Indian thinkers of the Middle Vedic and Upanis.adic periods 
may have had access to similar sources, but they did not 
produce from them mechanical models of world process. The 
Milesians, more so than their Indian peers, are regarded as 
protoscientists —people who wanted to believe that the world 
was certifiably knowable and to devise a systematic method 
with which to know it. In keeping with the intuitionist 
background to their emerging profession, they approached the 
project also as quasi-mystics expressing primal wonder at the 
existence of the universe. Their attempt to go beyond 
mythological ways of explaining the universe, expressed as it 
was in mechanical models as well as metaphysical insights, 
bore as much significance for the development of science as of 
philosophy. 


HERACLITEAN MONISM AND INDIAN 
THOUGHT 


The Ionian tradition in philosophy culminated with Heraclitus, 
who, since antiquity, has been regarded as the most difficult of 
the pre-Socratics. Timon of Phlius called him “the Riddler” 
(D.L. IX.6), a sobriquet that may have led to the more common 
title, “the Obscure.” He was born into an aristocratic family in 
the Asian Greek city of Ephesus. “He grew up,” says Diogenes 
Laertius, “to be exceptionally haughty and supercilious.” As a 
sign of his arrogance, it is recorded that he resigned to his 
brother a hereditary “kingship” (or residual ritual kingship). He 
wrote a book which, says Diogenes Laertius, was deliberately 
couched in a difficult style so that only the most educated 
classes could read it. His book seems to have begun with an 
insistence that no one at all would understand it. It featured 


scornful criticism of major Greek cultural figures including 
Hesiod, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Hecataeus. 

Heraclitus is said not to have formed a school or taken 
disciples, but to have dedicated his book as an offering in the 
Temple of Ephesian Artemis. This tradition, like that which 
holds that Pythagoras’s home was dedicated after his death as a 
temple of Demeter, shows the strange symbiosis of goddess 
religion and protophilosophy that prevailed at that time and 
place. Heraclitus’s book—by its own force and _ by 
circumstantial channels not known—later produced a line of 
disciples, or advocates, or interpreters, who called themselves 
Heracliteans. It is not known whether any of them was ever a 
face-to-face student of Heraclitus. 


Late in life Heraclitus is said to have withdrawn from 
human society, living as a mountain hermit on wild grasses and 
plants—much like a forest yogi in India. An outrageous story 
records that he died buried in bovine excrement, trying to draw 
excess liquid from his body by that means. He may have died 
in about 480 B.c. or not long after. 

Heraclitus’s educational background is not known, but it is 
clear that he was influenced by Milesian monism, especially in 
the process-oriented version of Anaximenes, and _ by 
Xenophanes, who may have worked out his doctrine before 
leaving Colophon for the west. Responding to these influences 
and others from abroad, Heraclitus ushered in a new age in 
thinking of the Problem of the One and the Many. In line with 
his Milesian heritage, he was fundamentally a monist: 


Listening not to me but to my account it is wise to agree that 
everything is One. (Fr. 51) 


But exclusive emphasis on the One had gone beyond the point 
of attributing underlying order to the Many and had ended by 
subordinating the Many to the One, preparing for Parmenides’ 
annihilation of it. Heraclitus sought to rectify this situation by 
restoring balance between the One and the Many: 


The One is made up of the Many and the Many are made up of 
the One. (Fr. 10) 


And Plato confirms that, according to Heraclitus, reality was 
both One and Many (Soph.242d). Mediating between the One 
and the Many along lines suggested by Anaximenes’ hints of 
process-monism, Heraclitus developed the position that the 
permanent element in nature is change: The unity of things is 
the unity of an ongoing process, not the unity of a static Other. 

The emphasis on process-as-unity leads, in the context of a 
metaphysics of being, to elusive and paradoxical modes of 
expression. The metaphysics of pure Being would be 
consummated in the next generation by Parmenides, whose 
solution involves a kind of metaphysical projection onto the 
universe of principles which would in time come to be called 
the “Laws of Thought’: the Law of Identity (that A is A and A is 
not not-A), the Law of Contradiction (that nothing can be both 
A and not-A at the same time), and the Law of the Excluded 
Middle (that every entity in the universe is either A or not-A). 
Parmenides? universe is the embodiment of these principles; 
Heraclitus’s is the deliberate negation of them all. It features 
antilogical assertions that breach in one way or another all 
three of the so-called Laws of Thought, though the emphasis is 
on paradoxes which reject the Law of Contradiction, for 
example: 


We both are and are not. (Fr. 49a) 


According to Aristotle, Heraclitus generalized this point, saying 
that all things both are and are not (Met. 1012a24). This style 
was characteristic of him, as in the following: 


That which is in opposition is in concert, and from 
things which differ comes the most beautiful harmony. 
(Fr. 8) 


The way up and the way down are one and the same. 
(Fr. 60) 


In terms of metaphysics, Heraclitus’s central postulate is his 
emphasis on change, not on things themselves. Things that are 
constantly changing are not susceptible of definition, since a 
definition which applies one moment will not apply the next. 
Since things lack definition, every kind of metaphysical 


declaration is compromised. (As Aristotle said, “Nothing is true 
of what is changing” [Met. 1010a7-8].) 


Following the tradition of his Milesian predecessors Thales 
and Anaximenes, Heraclitus chose to image forth the Oneness 
of things through the universalization of one element which 
seemed to have an analogue of cosmic process built into it: 


This cosmos ... always was and is and will be one 
everlasting Fire, kindled in measure and in measure 
quenched. (Fr. 30) 


The process—fire—retains its identity, while the matter 
undergoing it—the fuel—is constantly changing. In expressing 
this dualism of the One, Heraclitus echoed the sentiment which 
Aristotle found paradoxical in Xenophanes: 


While moving, it is at rest. (Fr. 84a) 


The combination of sameness of overall structure and constant 
change of substance is also the point of the famous observation: 


It is impossible to step into the same river twice. (Fr. 
49a) 


Heraclitus provides an ultimate image of instantaneous and 
irresistible change as the inmost essence of “things”: 


The lightning bolt steers all things. (Fr. 64) 


Similar ways of thought had been explored in India also, 
perhaps earlier. Heraclitus’s response to Xenophanic monism is 
remarkably parallel to the early Buddhist response to 
Upanis.adic monism. The early Buddhists, like Heraclitus, 
presented process and lack of fixed essence as 
counterarguments to the monistic rejection of experience. 
Comparisons between Heraclitus and early Buddhism have 
been made before, as early as the eighteenth century. A more 
recent author than that points out that in the Mahavagga(1.121) 
the Buddha “compares the existence of beings to the candle- 
flame that is renewed every instant,” and also employs (1.123) 
“the analogy of the river which is never the same for two 


moments.”22 The Buddhist doctrine of ana-tmanor not-self (Pali 
anatta) confronted the Upanis.adic emphasis on a-tmanor self, 
as did such statements of Heraclitus as “We both are and are 
not,” which occupied the position that Parmenides would, 
presumably later, denounce as “that on which mortals wander 
knowing nothing” (fr. 6.4-5). In fact, Heraclitus’s thought bears 
close resemblance not only to the flux philosophy of early 
Buddhism but to the “middle position” —between yes and no— 
expounded later in the Buddhist tradition in the Prajfia-pa- 
ramita- Su-trasand the Ma-dhyamika school. 


Heraclitus describes reality with a concept that was to 
become standard in Maha-ya-na Buddhist terminology: Plenum- 
Void. “Fulness and emptiness,” says Heraclitus, “are the same 
thing” (fr. 65). “God is ... fulness/emptiness” (fr. 67). 
Elsewhere he foreshadows the Avatamasaka Su-tra’sdoctrine of 
the infinite inter-penetration of entities: 


The wise is one thing: to understand the Intention which 
drives all things through all things. (Fr. 31) 


It is not only in Buddhism that one finds rich Indian 
parallels to Heraclitus. In the Vedas and Upanis.ads the images 
that Heraclitus features recur typically. TheR.g Veda,for 
example, teaches the ultimacy of fire as a symbol of the One: 


That which is One the seers speak of in various terms: 
they call it [among other things] Fire. (RVI.164.46) 


Elsewhere fire is said to contain all gods (i.e., all parts of 
nature) and to manifest each of them in turn as its process 
unfolds (RVV.3.1). In the Mun.d.aka Upanis.ad (II.1.1) fire is seen 
as the source and goal of all things. Heraclitus’s image of the 
lightning bolt as the force behind the process of change, 
creating and annihilating identities instantaneously and 
ceaselessly, also has strong Upanis.adic parallels. The Kas.i-taki 
Upanis.ad declares, “in the lightning flash is truth” (IV.2). The 
Kat.ha Upanis.adsays that all things in the universe are set in 
motion by “the great fear of the upraised thunderbolt” 
(11.3.2-3). 


In fact, parallels between Heraclitean fragments and 


Upanis.sadic passages are uncannily easy to find. In explaining, 
for example, where his philosophy came from, Heraclitus 
announced: “I searched myself,” or “I investigated myself” (fr. 
101). The Kat.ha Upanis.adaccounts for its teaching on the Self 
(atman) in a phraseology that sounds similar: “Some wise man, 
seeking life eternal, with his eyes turned inward saw the Self” 
(IL11). Another passage suggests that Heraclitus sees the human 
self in terms of the Mesopotamian idea of macrocosm- 
microcosm correspondence: 

You could not in all your going find the ends of the soul, 

though you travelled every road, so deep is its meaning 

(logos).(Fr. 45) 


Countless Upanis.adic passages parallel this remark. The Cha- 
ndogya Upanis.ad,for example, says: 


As far as the space of the universe extends, so far 
extends the space within the heart. Within it are 
contained both heaven and earth, both fire and air, both 
sun and moon, lightning and the stars. (CU VIII.1.3) 


This discourse resembles that of pantheistic hymns. The 
description of the god who contains the whole universe is 
applied to the individual human self. It expresses the 
Mesopotamian idea, based on astronomy, that the microcosm is 
a duplicate in miniature of the macrocosm; this idea in turn 
may lie behind the correspondence theme of Hinduism which 
would become dominant in the symbolism of the tantric 
schools. 

Another striking parallel is the image of the cosmic child- 
god. The Orphics describe Dionysus as a child playing with a 
ball, a mirror, and a pair of dice, and randomly arbitrating 
world events as he does so. Heraclitus echoed this, saying: 


Time is a child playing a game of draughts; the kingship 
is in the hands of a child. (Fr. 52) 


A very similar image is found in a later Hindu book, the Vis.n.u 
Pura-n.a,where we read: 


Vis.n.u, being thus manifest and unmanifest substance, 


spirit and time, sports like a playful boy. (VPI.2) 


The Vis.n.u Pura-n.adoes not belong to the early period that 
would be most relevant to Heraclitus, but there are signs of an 
earlier stage of this imagery in India which likely predates both 
Heraclitus and the Orphics. In the Cha-ndogya Upanis.adthe 
winning throw at dice is called krita, and the commentators 
add that the sides of a die are marked with the numbers 4, 3, 2, 
and 1, and are called, respectively, krita, treta-, dva-para,and ka- 
li. These four terms are the names of the four recurring ages in 
the Hindu myth of cycling time; the correspondence suggests 
traces of a myth in which historical ages proceeded from a dice 
game played by a time-god. 


Overall, the general ambience of Heraclitus’s fragments 
could not be more receptive to comparisons with India. 
Scholars have multiplied out-of-context parallels endlessly: 


Heraclitus Upanis.sds 
NH, thatbecosaénglasteepe bavescends this 
wakkheddsthedthn(#'nf2idath. 
(BUIV.3.7) 
Therkidrtetvhmforomy Gf Brehtannhan the visible. (Fr.54) 
the formed and the formless. 
That which is formed is unreal, that which is 
formless is the real. (Maitri- Up. V1.3) 
That self is not this, not that ...that which is wise is apart 
... It is from all things. (Fr.108) 
unattached, for it does not 
attach itself. 
(BU III.9.28) 
Mit uelf] dhresigh InideléKrih28) being, does Nature loves 
to hide. (Fr. 123) not shine forth. (Kat.al.3.2) 


These and other parallels between Heraclitus and various 
Indian texts, while they embody many of the repeated themes 
and motifs of ancient thought, do not constitute an argument 
for diffusion. One serious argument for diffusion has been 


presented, however, by M. L. West in his book Early Greek 
Philosophy and the Orient.“The Br.hada-ran.yaka Upanis.ad 
alone,” West declares, “throws more light on what Heraclitus 
was talking about than all the remains of the other Pre- 
Socratics together.”23 This claim rests primarily on a 
correspondence in the respective treatments of the process of 
transformation in nature and the afterlife. Anaximenes had 
described the process as one of rarefaction and condensation. 
Air thickens to mist, mist thickens to rain, rain thickens to 
earth, earth thickens to stone—then back again. Heraclitus is in 
the tradition of Anaximines, yet his description of the 
transformation sequence is quite different and, in terms of 
Greek evidence, unaccountable. 

Heraclitus’s view of the patterns’ that natural 
transformations follow is known primarily from a long passage 
in Diogenes Laertius (IX.9) that probably goes back to a book 
by Theophrastus, Aristotle’s successor, who often wrote with 
the actual pre-Socratic books on his desk. According to this 
source, Heraclitus’s view of natural change was that the process 
goes from fire to water to earth to water to fire. Other evidence 
tells us that, for Heraclitus, the fire state represents soul, so the 
sequence can be read as: soul to water to earth to water to soul. 
It is, in other words, not merely interchange of material 
elements that is involved; the fate of the human soul, its 
destiny after death, is also regulated somehow by this process. 


As Heraclitus puts it, each elements is said to “die into” the 
next stage of the process. 


To souls it is death to become water; to water it is death 
to become earth. From earth comes water, and from 
water soul (again). (Fr. 36) 


One other Greek document contains a similar system, and it is 
an Orphic fragment (OF226): 


Water is the death of soul ... and from water comes 
earth, from earth again water, and from it the soul 
restored leaps to the aether. 


In both the Heraclitean and Orphic fragments the sequence 


from fire to water to earth to water to fire is anomalous in 
terms of the Greek tradition, which is characterized by 
Anaximenes’ condensation-rarefaction principle leading from 
air to mist to cloud to water to earth to stone. The intimate 
involvement of the soul in this process of natural interchange is 
also anomalous in the Greek tradition, and seems to suggest a 
doctrine of reincarnation in the process of nature. 

But in the Upanis.ads this description of the process is 
commonly found. In the Br.hada-ran.yaka Upanis.ad,for 
example, Ya-jfavalkya expounds a system of elemental 
transformations in which fire is considered the prime element 
and is declared to change directly into water (BU III.2.10). The 
Kaus.|-taki Upanis.ad also teaches a cyclic interchange of 
elements with fire leading off the cycle and each element 
described, as in Heraclitus, as “dying into” the next; this the 
Upanis.ad calls the “dying around of the gods” (KU II.12). In 
the Cha-ndogya Upanis.adalso, Uddalaka, who may have taught 
at Taxila in the northwest of India, describes the process from 
fire to water to earth: 


[The One] “thought: May I be many, may I grow forth. It 
sent forth fire. That fire thought, May I be many, may I 
grow forth. It sent forth water ... That water thought, 
May I be many, may I grow forth. It sent forth food 
[plant food—earth element]. (CU VI. 2.3-4) 


In the Upanis.ads, as in Heraclitus, the fate of the soul is 
bound up with this process. The Cha-ndogya Upanis.ad explains 
this linkage in what is called the Doctrine of the Five Fires, 
though it might more accurately be called the Doctrine of the 
Five Stages of Fire—fire being seen, as it was seen by 
Heraclitus, as the basis or ground for the system as a whole. 
The five stages of the process are twofold in application; as 
cosmology they describe the processes of nature, including the 
change of seasons and the flux of forms; as eschatology they 
describe the path taken by the soul which is to be reincarnated 
after the death of its previous body. When a soul (representing 
the fire element) is ready to be reincarnated, it is said to 
change into rain and rain down into the earth, then grow out of 
the earth transformed into plant food, which represents, in 


ancient Indian philosophical discourse, the earth element; the 
food, being eaten, is transformed into semen, which is 
traditionally understood in this context as representing the 
water element; being sown in a womb, the semen becomes a 
person, or soul, again. The sequence, as in Heraclitus and the 
Orphic fragment, is from soul to water to earth to water to 
soul. 


That the Orphics held a doctrine of reincarnation at some 
time is certain; that Heraclitus did so is likely on the basis of 
certain fragments and, even more so, on the basis of this Indian 
comparison. Both the Orphics and Heraclitus seem in fact to 
have held a doctrine of the process of reincarnation that was 
spelled out in the early Upanis.ads. 


In both Heraclitus and the Upanis.ads the process from fire 
to water to earth to water to fire is only part of a larger system. 
In the Upanis.ads it is involved in a system of two “paths”: the 
Path of the Gods (devaya-na)and the Path of the Fathers (pitrya- 
na), or the path of the sun and the path of the moon. In 
Heraclitus the transformation of elements is bound up with a 
doctrine of two “exhalations” rising from earth to heaven. 

Heraclitus’s doctrine is told in a somewhat confused form in 
a passage of Diogenes Laertius, who begins with an attempt to 
interpret Heraclitus in terms of Milesian condensation process, 
inserting Anaximenes’ mist phase to force the comparison to 
work: 


For fire by contracting turns into moisture, and this 
condensing turns into water; water again when 
congealed turns into earth. This process he calls the 
downward path. (D.L. IX.9) 


Heraclitus’s downward path then is the same that Udda-laka 
described in the Cha-ndogya Upanis.ad. It is in the process of 
return from the earth phase to the soul phase that the 
exhalations and paths enter: 


He [Heraclitus] reduces nearly everything to exhalation 
from the sea. This process is the upward path. 
Exhalations arise from earth as well as from sea; those 
from sea are bright and pure, those from earth dark. Fire 


is fed by the bright exhalations, the moist element by the 
others. 


The bright and dark exhalations seem involved with the sun 
and moon respectively, as Diogenes Laertius proceeds, without 
clear connection, to speak of the places occupied by these 
luminaries—which are probably the destinations of the two 
exhalations: 


The moon, which is nearer to the earth, traverses a 
region that is not pure. The sun, however, moves in a 
clear and untroubled region and keeps a proportionate 
distance from us. 


The doctrine of exhalations, like that of transformations, 
concerns the fate of the soul after death. Aristotle tells us that 
the exhalation is a stream of soul-stuff rising from earth to sky. 
The solar/lunar distinction seems to have something to do, 
then, with different destinations that the soul may rise to when 
“exhaled” from its body at death. The exhalations also seem to 
demarcate some cosmic stations: 


Day and night, months, seasons and years, rains and 
winds and other similar phenomena are accounted for 
by the various exhalations. Thus the bright exhalation, 
set aflame in the hollow orb of the sun, produces day, 
the opposite exhalation when it has got the mastery 
causes night; the increase of warmth due to the bright 
exhalation produces summer, whereas the 
preponderance of moisture due to the dark exhalation 
brings about winter. (D.L. Ix.10-11) 


The bright exhalation of souls goes to the sun and produces day 
and summer and dryness; the dark exhalation of souls goes to 
the moon and produces night and winter and wetness. 

This very doctrine—or one uncannily similar—is expounded 
in both the Cha-ndogya and the Br.ha-daran.yaka Upanis.ads 
(CUV. 10.3-8, BUVI.2.9-1224) by a teacher of the Kshatriya, or 
secular ruling class, named Pra-vahana Jaivali; in both cases 
the doctrine is taught by the Kshatriya teacher to a member of 
the Brahmanical or religious ruling caste. Deussen described it 


as the “chief text that sets forth the doctrine of transmigration, 
on which all subsequent texts are dependent.”25 In terms of the 
history of religion, it represents a rejection, by Ks.atriya 
intellectuals, of the ritual-dominated religious practice of the 
Vedic Brahmins. 

In terms of the overall development of Hinduism, this is not 
only a chief text of “transmigration” but also marks a crucial 
stage in the development of meditation practice. It has been 
powerfully argued that the distinction between those who will 
go into the afterlife by way of the fire (the Path of the Gods) 
and those who will go by way of the smoke (the Path of the 
Fathers) involves the pre- or protomeditational practice known 
as “interiorization of the sacrifice.” In the early Vedic period 
the figure known as the brahman-priest“ watched silently over 
the entire drama to make sure that everything was done 
correctly,”26 meanwhile running through the ritual mentally, 
motionlessly imagining the actions and silently reciting the 
text, while the other priests were performing it physically. If he 
perceived errors or omissions in the performance, he corrected 
or compensated for them (“healing” the rite) in his mental 
rendition. Without a brahman-priest’s mental performance, the 
rite was regarded as deficient.27 


In the age of the Bra-hman.as (say, 1000-800 B.c.), this 
interior performance was extended to other worshippers. It is 
here that the distinction between the two paths arises. In the 
case of a wealthy devotee endowing a rite, the question arose 
how he would gain for himself the reward, since it is not he but 
the priests he has hired who actually perform it. “According to 
Brahmanic ritual theory, the sacrificer ransoms the merit of the 
sacrifice through the giving of sacrificial gifts (daks.in.a-)to the 
priests who perform the ritual... . Through the agency of the 
daks.in.a-, the sacrificer [or sponsor] acquires the fruit of his 
sacrifice ...”28 This approach, “where,” as Oldenberg put it, 
“the motif of heavenly reward for generous patrons of the 
priests stands in the foreground,”29 is said to lead to the less 
meritorious but still desirable Path of the Fathers. 

He who attains to the far more valuable Path of the Gods, 
on the other hand, practices the interiorization of the sacrifice 
rather than, or in addition to, endowing its performance by 


others; sitting separate from the officiating priests he performs 
the sacrifice mentally, like the brahman-priest, motionlessly 
imagining the actions and silently reciting the words. This 
“interior” performance attained the same merit as_ the 
dramaturgical performance done by the priests. 

The distinction may have begun as a kind of legalism, but it 
acquired deep religious meaning. The interiorization practice 
has been suggested as an origin, or early stage, of meditation, 
which was about to become the center of religious life and 
thought in the Upanis.ads. “Vedic ideologies centered on the 
interiorization of the sacrifice,” says one scholar, “... [led to] 
the [Upanisadic] idea that the sacred flame burns within ...”30° 
The interior sacrifice became known as “the fire [ceremony] 
that leads to heaven” (Kat.hal.13)31. Interiorization thus led to 
an overall revision of the Vedic doctrine of sacrifice: “To these 
priests and others, the true sacrifice took place not only in the 
outer world, but also within the individual human spirit itself.” 
“(T]he individual person’s own inner being was the true 
sacrificial arena ...”32 


In the early Upanis.adic communities the concept of interior 
sacrifice was generalized to the entire life of the spiritual 
seeker. “What people call the ’sacrifice,’” according to the Cha- 
ndogya Upanis.ad, “is really the disciplined life of a seeker of 
sacred knowledge.”33 As the trend toward interiorization 
gained momentum, “such a mental sacrifice is said to bring 
even more desirable results than does the performance of the 
large public rite.” Specifically, the interior sacrifice produces at 
least three times as much merit as the traditional exterior 
sacrifice.34 In time the rite performed within the mind (man- 
asayajna)could be practiced by any contemplative; the age of 
meditation had arrived. 


Those who have not imbibed this doctrine and who believe 
that Brahmanical ritual practice, rather than a special kind of 
“knowledge,” is the center of religious life, will, after death, 
enter not the Path of the Gods but the Path of the Fathers, on 
which they will rise to the level of the moon, but not higher, 
and in time rain down again, become food, be eaten and 
transformed into semen, be implanted in a womb, and be 
reborn. Here is the version of the devaya-na, or Path of the 


Gods, given in the Br.ha-daran.yaka Upanis.adby Prava-hana 
Jaivali: 


People here on departing from this life separate in 
different directions ... (BU VI.2.2). When someone dies 
they carry him to be offered in the funeral fire ... Those 
who know this (doctrine) as such and those too who 
meditate with faith in the forest on the truth, pass into 
the light (of the fire), from the light into the day, from 
the day into the half-month of the waxing moon, then 
from the half-month of the waxing moon into the six 
months during which the sun travels northward 
(summer), from these months into the world of the gods, 
from the world of the gods to the sun, from the sun into 
the lightning (fire). Then a person consisting (born) of 
mind goes to those regions of lightning and leads them 
to the worlds of Brahma- where they live for long 
periods. Of these there is no return. (BU VI.13-15) 


Heraclitus’s bright exhalation corresponds closely to this Path 
of the Gods. In Heraclitus’s version it is bright and made of 
soul; in the Upanis.adic version it is made up of soul and light. 
Heraclitus’s bright exhalation produces day and summer and 
goes to the sun; the Upanis.adic version produces day, the 
fortnight of the waxing moon, and summer, then goes to the 
world of the gods and the sun. The Upanis.adic path has more 
stages listed than the Theophrastean summary of Heraclitus’s 
doctrine, but the two versions need no special pleadings or 
adjustments to make them agree with each other. 

The situation with the dark exhalation and the Path of the 
Fathers is similar. The Upanis.adic author writes: 


But those who by sacrificial offerings, charity, and 
austerity conquer the worlds, they pass into the smoke 
(of the funeral fire), from the smoke into the night, from 
the night into the half-month of the waning moon, from 
the half-month of the waning moon into the six months 
during which the sun travels southward (winter), from 
these months into the world of the fathers, from the 
world of the fathers into the moon. Reaching the moon 


they become food. There the gods, as they say to king 
Soma, increase, decrease, even so feed upon them there. 
When that passes away from them, they pass forth into 
this space, from space into air, from air into rain, from 
rain into the earth. Reaching the earth they become 
food. Again, they are offered into the fire of man 
(sexuality). Thence they are born in the fire of woman 
(birth) with a view to going to other worlds. Thus, do 
they rotate. (BUVI.2.16) 


As Heraclitus’s dark exhalation is dark, so the Path of the 
Fathers enters not the light but the smoke of the fire. 
Heraclitus’s dark exhalation produces night and winter, and 
probably goes to the moon; the Path of the Fathers proceeds 
from night to the fortnight of the waning moon to winter; from 
winter, it goes to the world of the fathers and from there to the 
moon. Heraclitus’s version omits two stages (waning moon, 
world of fathers) but is otherwise in agreement. From the 
moon, of course, the soul enters the process from soul, to 
water, to earth (food), to water (semen), to soul again. 


Heraclitus’s bright exhalation seems to be a version of the 
Vedic-Upanis.adic Path of the Gods, his dark exhalation, of the 
Path of the Fathers. It seems that “the Riddler” had some 
contact with the Doctrine of the Five Fires. Assuming that he 
would not have incorporated a doctrine that he did not 
understand, he may be presumed to have had some familiarity 
with the central doctrines of Upanis.adic Hinduism. The 
Doctrine of the Five Fires connects intimately to the doctrines 
of reincarnation and karma,and to the practice of meditation. 
Indeed, this connection resonates not only through the center 
of the Upanis.adic religion but also through the center of 
Heraclitus’s cosmology.35 


This extraordinary parallelism is a strong and clear link 
between a pre-Socratic thinker and an Upanis.ad. It amounts to 
a scholarly “proof’—meaning the most reasonable 
interpretation of the evidence as it currently stands. The 
Heraclitean system of five transformations and two exhalations 
has not been accounted for historically by any other approach. 
Until the evidence changes, it should stand that elements of 
Heraclitus and of the Upanis.ads came either from each other 


or from an unknown common source. 

Why is this stunning piece of evidence ignored by Western 
scholars of the pre-Socratics? Sometimes in their confrontations 
with Heraclitus they seem to be begging for something like this 
to clarify problems in the corpus. Is the scholars’ refusal to look 
at non-Western evidence the reason Heraclitus is known as 
such an enigmatic and “riddling” thinker? One scholar observes 
that Heraclitus’s thesis about fire “has a traditional Milesian 
ring,” and that Heraclitus’s “physical science [is] of a standard 
Milesian type.” So far, it seems, Heraclitus would be no 
problem. But “he also advanced an idiosyncratic theory of man 
and of the human soul; and the fragments contain the remnants 
of an unusual theology.”36 It is the “idiosyncratic” theory of 
the soul and “unusual” theology which make him difficult. And 
the intrusion of Indian elements into these areas of his thought 
can account for them. 


PYTHAGOREAN MONISM AND INDIAN 
THOUGHT 


The name “Pythagoras” became semilegendary either during or 
very soon after the lifetime of the historical figure whom the 
legends are partially based on. The name, in other words, does 
signify a single historical person—like the name “Sappho,” say, 
as opposed to the name “Homer.” The historical Pythagoras 
seems to have lived from about 572 until about 512 B.c. He was 
born and grew up on the Ionian Greek island of Samos, which 
is virtually within sight of the city of Miletus. When Pythagoras 
was perhaps forty years old, the tyrant Polycrates took over 
Samos; for unknown reasons, perhaps involving family 
connections, Pythagoras felt unable to live under Polycrates’ 
government and emigrated from Samos to the small city of 
Croton in South Italy. There he set up a private “brotherhood,” 
a closed society whose members participated in various 
activities including religious cult, scientific experimentation in 
medicine, acoustics, and other fields, mathematics, and South 
Italian politics. The nature of the Pythagorean involvement in 
politics is not clearly known, but it seems to have transcended 
city-state lines (not unlike the Freemasons in the seventeenth 


and eighteenth centuries a.. in Europe). For reasons still 
unclear, but probably at least partly political, the Crotoniates 
rose up against Pythagoras and his associates late in his life. He 
went into exile at Metapontum, where he died. His house in 
Metapontum is said to have been dedicated after his death as a 
temple to Demeter (D.L. VIII.15).Pythagoras fused the Ionian 
and Italian branches of pre-Socratic philosophy. Like his 
Milesian predecessors he was scientifically oriented and 
interested in explaining natural phenomena; like the Eleatics 
who would follow him in the western branch of the tradition, 
he was involved with systematic thought (mathematics rather 
than logic); and like Empedocles in Sicily, he, or his lineage, 
was somehow involved with Orphic cult. 

The Pythagorean brotherhood involved a vow of secrecy 
which was sufficiently effective that much about their activities 
has remained shrouded in mystery. The exact nature, for 
example, of the cult which the brotherhood practiced is not 
known. It seems to have involved a special definition of Apollo 
along with familiar elements of Apollonian cult. Pythagoras 
himself, described in the tradition as a charismatic and 
mysterious teacher claiming special powers and dressing 
distinctively in a gold crown, a white robe, and trousers, seems 
to have claimed to be, or to have been designated as, the 
Hyperborean Apollo. These Apollonian elements mingled with 
elements adopted from, or designated as from, the Orphics. 

South Italy was the center of Orphic activity, and 
Pythagoreanism had some kind of relationship with it. Like 
some Orphics, the Pythagoreans_ practiced religious 
vegetarianism and believed in reincarnation. Pythagoras 
himself was later rumored to have written some of the books 
that went under the name of Orpheus, which may mean that he 
presented some of his teachings as more traditional than they 
were by interpolating them into a traditional format that was 
sufficiently loose to receive them, and sufficiently cognate—as, 
for example, in the belief in reincarnation—to merge 
harmoniously with them. Whether Pythagoras adopted beliefs 
and practices from the Orphics upon his arrival in South Italy 
or whether, on the contrary, some of the so-called Orphic texts 
were actually Pythagorean in origin is an open question. Some 
sources say that Pythagoras wrote nothing, but that so-called 


Orphic books were written by his early disciples Brontinus, 
Zopyrus, and Cecrops. The sects have been described as 
“distinct religious movements which borrowed ideas and 
practices extensively from each other.”37 


Pythagoras is reported to have been the student of 
Anaximander, who also dressed flamboyantly and attributed a 
degree of order to the world that approached the mathematical. 
The two shared an interest in Babylonian astronomy; in fact, 
Pythagoras is also said to have studied under a Babylonian 
teacher, Zaratas, and under Pherecydes of Syros, whose book 
contained elements borrowed from Iranian cosmology. Some of 
the ancient sources say that Pherecydes was the first Greek to 
teach reincarnation; others, that it was Pythagoras. 


A leading question is how much of the scientific endeavor 
of the Pythagoreans should be attributed to the founder. On the 
one hand, he is reported as an inventor of mathematical 
philosophy and an innovator in scientific experimentation. On 
the other hand, he is associated with a variety of mythical 
motifs that connect him with the realm of the shaman and, 
behind that, of the fertility deity.38 Some scholars have chosen 
to attribute Pythagorean mathematical achievements to 
Pythagoras’s students, such as Hippasus of Metapontum.39 
Others attribute at least the rudimentary beginnings of the 
mathematical philosophy to the still-shamanic Pythagoras. 40 

Pythagoras, like the Milesian philosophers, was interested in 
the order and know-ability of the universe, and chose to 
perceive order as a form of underlying unity. He was, to that 
extent, a monist, though not a material monist. His monism 
was in part cultic; the Pythagoreans, like the ancient Egyptians, 
regarded the number | as the symbol of god. The nature of the 
substrate involved in this monism is singularly different from 
the material substrates of the Milesians. It was a prototype of 
the modern modes of thought which have been called 
formalism or structuralism, rather than a metaphor of natural 
science. In effect, Pythagoras declared that the substrate that 
unifies everything is—not water, not air, not fire, not an 
indeterminate Prime Matter—but “number,” by which he 
seems primarily to have meant ratio or arithmetical proportion. 
As Aristotle put it: 


Since all other things seemed in their whole nature to be 
modelled on numbers, and numbers seemed to be the 
first things in the whole of nature, they supposed the 
elements of numbers to be the elements of all things, 
and the whole heaven to be a harmonia and a number 

Number proceeds from the One, and the whole 
heaven, as has been said, is number. (Met. 985b23- 
986a21)41 


Pythagoras seems to have interposed numbers between the 
One and the Many, formulating for seemingly the first time the 
One-Few-Many which Empedocles would transpose into his 
theory of elements and Plato would expand into his Theory of 
Ideas. This doctrine is expressed in a range of ways which 
embody the transition from mythology to philosophy. There is 
a more imagistic mythological mode of expression, in which 
the idea of the Cosmic Person is used, perhaps under Orphic 
influence, and a more abstract structuralist mode, in which 
mathematics takes the place of myth. Of the imagistic aspect, 
Epiphanius says: 


He speaks of the god, that is, the heaven, as a body, and 
of the sun and moon and the other stars as his eyes and 
so forth as in a human being. (Adv. Haer.I.7) 


This cosmic personification, derived ultimately from Late 
Bronze Age Near Eastern sources, is conflated with a number- 
mysticism which seems to have come from the same general 
source, and with a system of correspondences involving a 
mystical correlation of shapes, colors, numbers, musical ratios, 
and astronomical processes. In the system of the Pythagorean 
Philolaus, for example, the Cosmic Person is correlated to a 
shape and to the astronomical totality: “The dodecagon, which 
corresponds to Zeus, is the whole zodiac with its twelve 
signs.”42 

Pythagoras, like Anaximenes, seems to have taught that the 
atmosphere was the breath of this cosmic organism. According 
to Aristotle, the world begins to take shape, on the Pythagorean 
view, when the primeval One breathes in some void or air; this 
void then enters in and separates the numbers (which 


previously, it seems, were mingled together like the gods in the 
primeval ocean) (Phys. 213b23 ff.). The numbers being 
“separated” from one another, the “things” of the world begin 
to appear through a spontaneous “imitation” of the structural 
relationships, that is, the ratios, between them. 

There is extensive Mesopotamian background to this 
doctrine of ratio worship and of the mathematical 
underpinnings of the universe. Aristotle’s statement that all 
things exist by “imitation” of numbers may be a reference to 
the Mesopotamian concept of the correspondence between 
microcosm and macrocosm, a theory based on the astrological 
assumption that the mathematics of the heavens reproduces 
itself everywhere. Aristotle says twice in his brief exposition of 
the Pythagorean number religion that the cosmic numbers are 
those of the heavens—that is, that they are numbers from 
astronomical tradition, very likely Near Eastern in origin. Plato, 
in the Pythagorean dialogue Timaeus, attributes all human 
learning to this source: 


The vision of the day and night and of months and 
circling years has created the art of number. It has given 
us not only the notion of time, but also the means of 
studying the nature of the universe, from which has 
emerged philosophy in all its ranges. (Tim. 47b) 


One recent study of the mysterious numerologies found in 
ancient religious texts has deciphered them as hidden echoes of 
the arithmetic of musical tuning.43 These numbers have 
generally received astronomical interpretations in the past. 
Remarkably, the two interpretive approaches can exist side by 
side. The number 720, for example, is important in the 
arithmetic of the musical octave and is also found in Plato and 
in the following Rg Vedic line: “Of Agni, there stand seven 
times a hundred and a score of sons in pairs” (RV I.164.11-12). 
The 360 pairs in the Vedic passage have traditionally been 
interpreted as signifying a year—that is, 360 days and 360 
nights. The acoustical reading, on the other hand, recognizes 
720 as a number involved prominently in musical ratios. There 
are many such double entendres in the ancient literature. Both 
astronomy and music have in common the fact that they are 


outstandingly based on number. Tuning theory and _ its 
connection with mathematics are known to have been 
preoccupations of the Pythagoreans, alongside their 
preoccupation with astronomy and its connection with 
mathematics. Plato remarks that music and astronomy are 
“sister sciences, as the Pythagoreans say and we agree” (Rep. 
530d). 


The triple correspondence of astronomy, music, and number 
is crystallized in the doctrine of the Music of the Spheres, 
symbolized by the image of the seven-stringed lyre, whose 
invention is attributed to the poet Terpander. The seven- 
stringed lyre is regarded as not only an earthly instrument but 
a cosmic one: It is associated with the music made by the 
turning of the planetary spheres, of which one tradition, 
seemingly Sumerian in origin, says that there were seven, one 
for each of the planets visible to the naked eye. An alternate 
tradition, which holds that there are ten planets, is expressed 
with a musical metaphor in the system of the Pythagorean 
Philolaus, in which the ten heavenly bodies are said to “dance 
a roundelay” about the sky.44This metaphor is an early 
expression of the idea of the cosmic dancer that would find 
continued expression in Plato, in Plotinus, and, in India, in the 
tradition of the dance of S iva and elsewhere. 

The concept of an intimate interrelationship among tuning 
theory, sacred or ritually efficacious song, astronomical 
specifications of ritual occasions, and emerging reverence for 
the mathematical sense of order, seems already to have been 
present in Sumerian culture. A Sumerian myth, for example, 
from a tablet inscribed around 2000 B.c., lists among the 
ultimate principles of civilization a number of musical 
instruments, each of which probably embodied a different 
mode of tuning—that is, of mathematical configuration— 
regarded as of specific ritual efficacy. The idea that numbers — 
especially ratios—interwove and permeated all life was 
implicitly present in these convolutions. 

To the Pythagoreans the intimate relationship between 
astronomy and acoustics suggested the underlying unity of all 
things. As Aristotle said: 


They thought the principles [of mathematics] were the 


principles of all things. Since of these principles numbers 
are by nature the first, and in numbers they seemed to 
see many resemblances to the things that exist and come 
into being—more than in fire and earth and water .. 
since, again, they saw that the modifications and the 
ratios of the musical scales were expressible in numbers; 
—since, then, all other things seemed in their whole 
nature to be modelled on numbers, and numbers seemed 
to be the first things in the whole of nature, they 
supposed the elements of numbers to be the elements of 
all things, and the whole heaven to be a musical scale 
and a number. And all the properties of numbers and 
scales which they could show to agree with the 
attributes and parts and the whole arrangement of the 
heavens, they collected and fitted into their scheme. 
(Met. 985b—986a)45 


Pythagoras’s use of pebble drawings whereby shapes were 
equated with numbers, based on the number of points needed 
to delineate their structures, may have been derived from “the 
Babylonian view that each constellation had two chief 
characteristics —the number of stars composing it and the 
geometrical figure they form.”46 Indeed, Pythagoras’s famous 
tuning experiments may have represented not the discovery of 
basic harmonic ratios but the importation into Greece of a Near 
Eastern demonstration of them. As the Sumerian calendar, the 
Precessional cycle, and the tuning of the octave were all 
diffused to Greece and elsewhere, Pythagorean harmonics 
brought with it a tradition of correspondences which 
permeated the Mesopotamian worldview and included number, 
astronomy, sound, and color. The colors which Plato, for 
example, assigned to the various planets in the Republic (616e) 
are derived from Mesopotamian sources. 47 


Whether the Indian tradition also contained a mathematical 
monism of this type remains an open question. But the 
cumulative force of a number of astronomical-acoustic 
numerological double entendres found in Vedic literature 
suggests that the idea of a mathematically defined cosmos may 
have occurred in India as well as in Greece, possibly from a 
Near Eastern source. If the correspondences between these two 


sets of numbers—astronomical and acoustic—were more fully 
understood, they might resolve more passages of ancient 
numerology than any other single hypothesis; but that has only 
begun to be demonstrated from the evidence. (The details of 
this correspondence will be discussed in the next chapter.) 


XENOPHANEAN MONISM AND INDIAN 
THOUGHT 


Xenophanes of Colophon seems to have lived from about 570 
to about 470 B.c. Probably a member of the aristocratic class 
that produced Pythagoras and Heraclitus also, he was forced, at 
twenty-five years of age, to leave Colophon, when it was 
conquered by the Medes in about 545. Like Pythagoras, in 
other words, he grew up in Ionia and carried what he had 
learned there to the West. For perhaps seventy years after 
leaving Colophon he lived what he himself describes as a 
wandering life in Magna Graecia; tradition connects him with 
the Sicilian cities of Messana, Catana, and Syracuse, and with 
the South Italian city of Elea, for the founding of which he is 
said to have written a poem. It is not certain that he wrote a 
separate work of philosophy (or “on nature,” as Anaximander’s 
and perhaps some other Milesian books were called), but the 
fragments of his poems contain important thoughts on several 
philosophical themes, including skeptical protoempiricism, 
cultural relativism, and the Problem of the One and the 
Many.48 

Xenophanes prepared the way for his monistic theorizing by 
a critique of the theology of the traditional polytheism which 
in itself was of enormous importance, constituting, as it does, 
the earliest extant expression of cultural relativism. 


Mortals [Xenophanes wrote] consider that the gods are 
born, and that they have clothes and speech and bodies 
like their own. (Fr. 14) 

The Ethiopians say that their gods are snub-nosed and 
black, the Thracians that theirs have light blue eyes and 
red hair. (Fr. 16) 


But if cattle and horses or lions had hands, or were able 


to draw with their hands and do the works that people 
can do, horses would draw the forms of the gods like 
horses and cattle like cattle, and they would make their 
bodies such as they each had themselves. (Fr. 15) 


Xenophanes pursues the relativity of points of view beyond the 
range of cultural and into that of species relativism. 
Anthropomorphism is criticized as an ego-projection of human 
identity onto the universe. Having dismissed the 
anthropomorphic polytheism, Xenophanes offers in its place a 
religious version of philosophical monism. 

Xenophanes is regarded as the founder of the western 
branch of Greek monism, called Eleatic after the city of Elea. As 
Plato said: “The Eleatics, back to Xenophanes or even earlier, 
say that what we call ’all things’ are really only one” (Soph. 
242cd). Aristotle adds: “Looking at the whole world, he said 
that the One is god” (Met. 986b18 f.).49 The One god is 
coextensive with the universe, that is, it is a pantheos. But 
Xenophanes went significantly beyond the limits of pantheistic 
monism as known in Miletus. Anaximenes’ choice of air, the 
carrier of consciousness, as the substrate, constituted a sort of 
primitive turn toward the subject. Xenophanes made this turn 
explicit by shifting emphasis from the idea of the One as 
universal object (Everything you see is the One) to the One as 
universal subject (Everything that sees is the One). The concept 
that the One is both universal object and universal subject is 
basic to the early Upanis.ads, too, where the central message of 
many key passages is the sameness of the One as object, called 
brahman or Being, and the One as subject, called a-tman or Self. 

As against the traditional anthropomorphic view that the 
gods had eyes and ears, Xenophanes declared that “the One 
sees as a whole, thinks as a whole, hears as a whole” (fr. 14). 
This is commonly taken to mean that his entire being sees, and 
so on, rather than just part of it. Schofield, for example, 
translates, “All of him sees, all thinks, and all hears.”50 But it 
makes more sense that the fragment emphasizes that every 
place is a part of the god’s body, so he does not merely see 
what is before his eyes; whatever happens anywhere in the 
universe is happening directly to his own body so that he 
perceives it with a kind of same-body awareness of all things, 


as one is directly aware of the sensations of one’s foot. At the 
same time it seems clear that the world’s combined activities of 
seeing, thinking, and hearing, are all parts of the sight, 
thought, and hearing of the One. The same doctrine is found in 
the Brhada-ranyaka Upanis.ad, where Ya-jfiavalkya says: 


[The imperishable] is without eyes, without ears, 
without speech, without mind ... and yet there is no 
other seer but it, no other hearer but it, no other 
perceiver but it, no other thinker but it. (BUIII.8.8-11)51 


The first occurrence of this doctrine—which might be called 
subjectivist monism—is found in Bronze Age Egypt, where, in 
the Hymn to Amon as the Sole God, it is declared, in the closest 
thing to abstract thought anywhere in Bronze Age literature, 
“He is perception.” Indian and Greek thinkers paralleled each 
other in working out their more developed formulations of this 
idea. In the Upanis.ads, for example, the a-tman, or universal 
subject, is declared to be the “inner controller” that “steers all 
things.” Xenophanes similarly says: 


Apart from toil he moves all things with the thought of 
his mind. (Fr. 25) 


The idea of divine telekinesis became a part of the Greek 
vocabulary of thought; Aeschylus, for example, adopted it, 
saying: 


Everything of the gods is without toil. Sitting, Zeus 
somehow works his will immediately, from his holy 
resting place. (Supplices 96-103) 


The darkly beautiful Kat.ha Upanis.ad echoes this thought: 


Sitting he moves far; lying down he goes everywhere. 
(1.2.21) 


An Upanis.adic comparison offers insight into a problem in 
the interpretation of Xenophanes. In a key fragment 
Xenophanes describes the One as an unchanging absolute not 
unlike that of Parmenides (who is reported to have been his 
student):52 


It always remains in the same place, never moving, 
never going toward anything, for that would be 
inappropriate to it. (Fr. 26) 


But if the One is without motion, then it cannot unequivocally 
be coextensive with the universe of experience. 

In India this dilemma was the source of the ma-ya-va-da, or 
illusion doctrine, which holds that, due to the exclusive reality 
of the One, the Many must be regarded as illusory. The One, by 
virtue of being One, is necessarily alone; it is the only thing 
that exists. Therefore the things that move and change, 
expressing plurality, must not really exist. The world of 
movement and change must be an_ illusion’ or 
misunderstanding. 

This doctrine was implicit in early Upanis.adic thought, 
though not specifically formulated with the word ma-ya- until 
about 200 B.c. Ya-jfiavalkya, the great philosopher of the 
Brhada-ranyaka Upanis.ad, compacted this insight into two 
“sreat sayings” (Skt. maha-vacya). “Neti, neti’ (“Not this, not 
that”) points to the inference that the One, by virtue of being 
One, must be other than every member of the Many. Yet the 
One, again by virtue of being One alone, must be identical with 
the totality, which happens to include the Many. This aspect of 
the question Ya-jfavalkya stated in the responding maha- 
vacya:“Iti, it? (“Yes, this; yes, that”) pointing to the 
complementary inference that each member of the Many must 
be only the One again. 

Xenophanes seems to have been the first Greek thinker to 
directly confront this ramification of monism: If only the One is 
real, then our senses lie, by reporting on a Many; the possibility 
of a true knowledge of the Many is ruled out: Since they do not 
really exist they cannot really be known. Xenophanes expressed 
this as a protoskeptical thought: “Even if someone should 
happen to be almost right, he could never be sure, for dokos is 
upon all things.” The Greek word dokos means “seeming” as 
opposed to really being: The One is; the Many merely seem to 
be. This doctrine is substantially the same as the Hindu doctrine 
of ma-ya-, which similarly holds that since only the One is real, 
the Many must be a kind of seeming. This is the point where 
Xenophanes has seemed to some Western thinkers to have 


contradicted himself. 

Aristotle complains that if the One “moves all things,” and 
is all things, then it must move itself; and in that case how can 
it be still? The Upanis.ads resolved this dilemma _ by 
compromising the oneness of the One, saying that being has 
two modes, the formed and the formless—which is much the 
same as saying that the One is two; the integrity of the One 
beyond form is then restated or emphatically declared by the 
insistence that of these two modes the formed mode is unreal, 
the formless real. The thought that if it is unreal it doesn’t 
exist, and therefore needn’t be counted, fell into the interstices 
between an ontology and an epistemology not yet separated 
out from one another. 


Later Indian terminology would call the two aspects of the 
one the nirgun.a brahman (being without form) and the sagun.a 
brahman (being with form). The nirgun.a brahman is 
transcendent and absolute; it is (as Heraclitus said in his 
related doctrine) not attached to anything. The sagun.a 
brahman is the formed aspect of being—the teeming universe as 
opposed to the stillness of eternity. What Aristotle complained 
of in Xenophanes’ thought is that the formed and the formless 
being were declared to be one. God was declared to be both 
total inaction and changelessness and at the same time the 
changing world of “seeming” (Skt. ma-ya-,Grk. dokos). Ya- 
jiavalkya wrestled with this primeval thought in the Br.hada- 
ran.yaka Upanis.ad by combining the contradictory “great 
sayings” “neti, neti,” “Not this; not that,” and “ifi, iti,” “Yes, this; 
yes, that.” 

Substrate monism more or less culminates in_ this 
paradoxical assertion that the universal substance is both every 
existent thing and also the negation—even the annihilation—of 
all existing things. Among Greek thinkers it seems to have been 
Xenophanes who first formulated this distinction, found 
everywhere in the thought of India, between absolute and 
relative being. Like the Upanis.adic teachers, he places a higher 
value on absolute being and relegates the relative and changing 
world of experience to the diminished integrity of mere 
“seeming,” like a reflection or a representation. 


In both Greece and India, when the distinction between 


absolute and relative being arose, it brought with it the 
question of which kind of being the gods of the inherited 
polytheistic mythologies possessed. The answer was obvious. 
Like all changing and relative things, they lived mortal lives in 
the realm of ma-ya-. The Upanis.ads portray the old gods as 
bewildered and uncomprehending before the new doctrine of a 
formless absolute. They do not cease to exist but exist 
henceforth in a realm of ma-ya-, or diminished being. 
Xenophanes also focuses on this distinction. “There is one 
God,” he says, “who is the greatest among gods and men, and 
who is not at all like men in either body or mind” (fr. 23). The 
old gods still exist in a relative way, as do humans, but 
similarly diminished by the emphasis on the transcendent One. 
Combining this with Xenophanes’ analysis of relativism, one 
could say that “gods and men” exist through some kind of 
psychological projection of themselves: They are their own 
delusion. This idea, common in Hindu and Buddhist thought, 
occupies a position somewhere between philosophy and 
mythology; its philosophical status consists in the fact that it 
does not posit a beginning, but a moment-to-moment 
indwelling principle. Logical priority has replaced temporal 
priority; structure has replaced narrative—though the mythical 
subject is still present. 

A remnant of the Bronze Age is found in the assertion, made 
by many ancient commentators, that the One of Xenophanes 
was spherical. One of them declares that the “all,” that is, the 
universe, was spherical.53The world model of Anaximander 
seems to have been spherical, too—as that of Parmenides 
would later be, and those of Plato, Aristotle, and others. The 
postulate of cosmic sphericity, in terms of cultural history, may 
have Mesopotamian roots derived from astronomy. Similarly, 
the Mesopotamian macrocosm-microcosm _ relationship 
underlies the relationship between the two aspects of the One, 
the universal and the particular, or absolute and relative 
being.54 

Xenophanes, on this account, seems very much a proto- 
Eleatic; some modern scholars have criticized this identification 
as Aristotle’s projection combined with an overinterpretation of 
the fact that Xenophanes wrote a poem for the founding of 
Elea. But there is a deep and serious continuity between the 


thought of Xenophanes and that of Parmenides. Xenophanes, as 
the extant tradition represents him, was both an Ionian-style 
material monist—when speaking of the world of dokos, the 
apparent Many, and a proto-Eleatic transcendental monist— 
when speaking of the One in and as itself. 


PARMENIDEAN MONISM AND INDIAN 
THOUGHT 


Parmenides was a native of the South Italian city of Elea, for 
the founding of which Xenophanes had written a poem. 
According to Apollodorus his dates were about 540-480 B.c.55 
He is said to have been a member of a noble and wealthy 
family and to have either governed Elea or made laws for it 
which were maintained for a long time (DK 28A12; Plu. Adv. 
Col. 32,1126A; D.L. IX.21). This story is not inherently 
implausible; many of the pre-Socratic philosophers were 
involved in government, and not least the Pythagoreans, with 
whom Parmenides had some form of association. He is said to 
have been a student of Xenophanes but, says Diogenes Laertius 
(IX.21), “no follower of him, for he also associated with 
Ameinias the Pythagorean, a worthy gentleman, though poor. 
This Ameinias he was more inclined to follow, and on his 
death, being himself of noble birth and great wealth, he built a 
shrine to him. It was Ameinias, not Xenophanes, through whom 
he attained peace.” 

The relationship between Parmenides’ Pythagoreanism and 
his Xenophanic monism is unclear. Pythagoreanism contained 
prominent dualistic elements along with prominent monistic 
ones, and by Parmenides’ day Pythagoreans seem to have 
favored the dualistic aspect. For them, “the contraries,” as 
Aristotle said, “are the principles of things” (Met. 986b2).The 
contraries were formulated in a list of ten pairs of opposites. 
Parmenides may have been initiated into philosophy among the 
Pythagoreans, but he seems at some time to have been 
converted from Pythagorean dualism by encountering the 
teaching of Xenophanes and becoming convinced that there 
must be one primal element, not two. In seeking to give more 
rigorous definition to the motionless absolute of Xenophanes, 


he seems to have consciously adopted one side of the 
Pythagorean table of opposites and renounced the other. Thus 
his Being has the qualities of Limit, Unity, and Motionlessness, 
which are among the ten “positive” qualities in the 
Pythagorean list, but it lacks the contraries Indefiniteness, 
Multiplicity, and Change, which are among the ten “negative” 
qualities. A plausible view, then, is that Parmenides was first a 
Pythagorean, then encountered the teaching of Xenophanes— 
but this is not the way Diogenes Laertius reports it. 

In any case, Parmenides’ importance for the history of 
philosophy is not as a Pythagorean but as a monist in the 
tradition of Xenophanes. He attempted to put into rigorous 
order and inescapable argument the insight into monism 
expressed more loosely and imagistically by Xenophanes; with 
his work the traditions of both dialectic and logic began to 
emerge and articulate themselves. I will summarize the 
Parmenidean position through a loose paraphrase/parody of 
the Eleatic discourse rather than through a line-by-line analysis 
of the obscure and difficult fragments. 


Xenophanes asserted that the ultimate Being must be 
motionless and static. For later Greek thinkers, and probably 
for Xenophanes too, the concept of motion includes any kind of 
transition from one state to another; any change at all, such as 
change of temperature or of color, is a type of motion. A belief 
in change of any kind requires a belief in plurality, since the 
state before and the state after the change are separate; for two 
or more different states to exist in temporal succession is a type 
of plurality and breaches the absoluteness of the One. On the 
ground that change implies plurality, therefore, the One must 
be unchanging. 


Seemingly convinced by Xenophanes’ insight that absolute 
Being must be unchanging and static, Parmenides rigorously 
accepted the consequences, namely that the world of everyday 
experience must not exist. Experience involves change, and 
absolute Being cannot change, for then it would no longer be 
itself. Experience, then, must be something other than Being; 
but to be other than being is absurd. The conclusion is that the 
objects and events of experience are not. Xenophanes had seen 
that the reality of the One diminishes the reality of the Many; 


Parmenides saw more radically that it annihilates it. Being is, 
Parmenides pointed out, and non-Being is not. Thus there can 
be no admixture of them, for if Being were to contain some 
admixture of non-Being, then to that extent it would not be; 
but that Being should not be is a contradiction in terms. Thus, 
by an implicit appeal to the Law of Contradiction, the exclusive 
and total reality of Being is established. 

It is as if Parmenides has descended to the bottom-most 
foundation of the structure of thought, before any myth, before 
any image—starting over at the beginning. The rugged 
simplicity of this style of thought is relentlessly unfolded: With 
no admixture of non-Being to create rifts in it, Being must be a 
single continuous One.56And with no admixture of non-Being 
to create different textures or densities in it, it must be exactly 
alike everywhere. Since it must now be, and forever remain, 
exactly alike (exactly and unchangingly itself), then 
differentiations such as human senses seem to tell of cannot be 
involved in it; it is featureless and undifferentiated in a more 
radical sense even than was Anaximander’s Infinite. Whereas 
the Infinite contains all qualities but refuses to make them 
explicit, Parmenides’ Being simply contains no qualities at all. 


This lack of qualities continues to unfold its implications. 
Since, lacking admixture of non-Being, Being is completely full 
everywhere, there is no room for anything to move in it. There 
is no place for Being to go except Being, where it already is. 
Lacking change, by which differences in time are defined, 
Being lacks time distinction also; for it there is no past or 
future, only: Being Is. This tautology was the closest 
approximation yet, in its day, to a pure abstraction. 


The dawning of a thought without even hidden metaphors 
of visual picturing is a truly monumental cultural moment, 
which came about not all at once but by stages, and 
Parmenides’ text was not the final stage of the process. One 
seemingly adventitious element of picturing (not mentioned 
just above) was still retained. Parmenides, following a pre- 
Socratic tradition observed by Anaximander, Xenophanes, and 
Pythagoras, described his otherwise featureless Being as 
spherical. The image may reflect, at however great a distance, 
the influence of Mesopotamian astronomy, or of some related 


but currently unknown cultural source which taught that 
cyclicity and circular motion were characteristics of cosmic 
entities, such as planets and seasons. It survives as a constant in 
the Greek metaphysical tradition: For Plato and Aristotle also, 
all perfect things move in circles. 

The form of Parmenides’ argument is as remarkable and 
historic as its content.57The Western tradition of systematic 
thought flowed out of it like a vine growing from a seed. To 
paraphrase the central point: “It is impossible,” Parmenides 
reasoned, “for anything to come into existence, for it must 
either come from something, in which case it already existed, 
or from nothing, which is impossible, since nothing does not 
exist. Similarly, it is impossible for anything to go out of 
existence, because it must either go somewhere, in which case 
it still exists, or nowhere, which is impossible, because 
nowhere does not exist. Therefore,” Parmenides concluded, 
“nothing can either come into or go out of Being, which means 
that everything must stay just as it is; change is impossible.” 


This argument, rugged in its simplicity, perfect in the 
refinement of its thought, and staggering in the boldness of its 
reach, is massively significant in two ways. For one, it is “the 
first systematic metaphysics,”58 focusing on the concept of 
absolute Being and its surprising, even alarming, ramifications. 
In addition, it is the first fully formulated logical structure in 
any extant human document—the first argument whose 
elements have been more or less fully unpacked in terms of 
what has since come to be known as logic. It first demonstrated 
the enormous persuasive power of a systematically applied 
logical method, its almost ontogenetic way of positing. By 
using logic to eradicate the whole world of sense and 
experience, Parmenides demonstrated the potential power of 
philosophy as possessing a magic even beyond that of religion 
and mythology. Parmenides’ willingness to sacrifice the realm 
of human experience for a hyperexperiential absolute 
demonstrates and embodies the passion that abstraction and 
logic, the new ways of thought, exercised as soon as they 
appeared on the stage of consciousness. 


Timon of Phlius accurately characterized Parmenides’ 
achievement as introducing actual systematic thought rather 


than the deceitful intuitions of the imagination. The 
observation points toward the fact that Parmenides’ system 
contains, implicitly but as its basic structure, the principles that 
Aristotle would later formulate as the three Laws of Thought. 
The Law of Identity—that A is A and is not not-A—is embodied 
in Parmenides’ relentless insistence on the self-nature of Being. 
The Law of the Excluded Middle—the denial that X can be 
neither A nor Not-A—is embodied in his denial that there is 
any other path of thought besides Being or non-Being, and in 
the rigorously applied dichotomic method. The Law of 
Contradiction—that no X can be both A and Not-A at the same 
time—is embodied in his rejection of the formulation that it 
both is and is not, and in the disproofs of the limbs of the 
dichotomy. His ontology is an embodiment, in almost 
completely abstract form, of these three assumptions. Logic is 
projected outward as ontology. 

Heraclitus did just the opposite. His ontology is the 
embodiment of a systematic rejection of the three Laws of 
Thought. The Law of Identity is rejected along with the 
permanent selfhood of “things,” which, according to Heraclitus 
(fr. 31), are driven through one another, that is, through one 
another’s identity boundaries, breaching them. Both the Law of 
Contradiction and the Law of the Excluded Middle are rejected 
in formulations such as fr. 49a: “We both are and are not.” 
Parmenides renounces the world of sense in favor of the 
principles of logic; Heraclitus renounces the principles of logic 
in favor of the world of sense. 

While Parmenides denounces the world of sense as 
nonexistent, he also gives an account of why, though it does 
not exist, it appears to. He uses the word hapate- (“deceit” or 
“trick )to describe the world of sense experience. (Similarly the 
Sanskrit word ma-ya- means “illusion” in the sense of magical 
trick.) Elsewhere he uses the word doxa, a noun form of the 
verb dokein—“to seem”—from which Xenophanes had adopted 
the formdokos. Dokein has both a subjective and an objective 
aspect: On the one hand, it means “to seem, to appear, to 
pretend to be”; on the other hand, it refers to the mind to 
which the appearance is appearing, in which case it means “to 
think, to believe, to hold the opinion that.” The realm of doxa 
is, on the one hand, the realm of seeming to be, and, on the 


other, the realm of believing to be. It is further both an 
individual and a general term, meaning the overall illusoriness 
of the world as a kind of cosmic principle, and the individual 
delusions or belief-systems of people. The reciprocity of the 
appearance and the subjectivity to which it appears is central 
to the concept which the term signifies: Parmenides seems to 
have meant that false beliefs arise from false believing. The 
process of falsely believing, in turn, was set in motion by a 
primordial misconception: 


People made up their minds [Parmenides claims] to name 
two forms, of which one should not have been named — that 
was their mistake; and they determined these two forms as 
different in form and assigned to them marks or characteristics 
different from one another. (Fr. 8.50 ff.) 


This primordial perception of duality or difference is a 
semimythical scenario of the Original Moment. In that moment, 
“people” distinguished wrongly between Being and non-Being, 
believing these both to somehow contribute to existence. And, 
at that moment, it began in fact to be so—at least in terms of 
human experience, or subjectivity, which was now living in its 
own doxa—a word which also has the meaning “dream, fancy, 
vision.” 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL GODDESS 

The concept doxa corresponds closely to the Sanskrit 
concept ma-ya-, which also is conceived as either a cosmic 
force or an individual delusion. Both concepts connect to 
Goddess-religions. Like Parmenides’ goddess of doxa—Ananke, 
or Necessity, who sits within the wheels and gears of the 
illusion and manipulates them—ma-ya- is conceived as 
performing a philosophical version of the mother goddess role. 
Parmenides’ Ananke has been compared with Sumero-Akkadian 
Inanna-Ishtar, who, at the New Year’s Festival, was “decked 
with the starry mantle of cosmic rulership,”59 and equated with 
Hesiod’s Themis, Hekate, and Oracle of the Night “concentrated 
in one figure.”60 As she tells Parmenides that she will teach 
him first perfect truth and then “opinions in which there is no 
true conviction,” she echoes Hesiod’s Heliconian Muses who 


introduce themselves as “able to speak many false things as 
though they were true, but also, when we wish, to utter true 
things” (Theog. 27-28). 


Still, despite the fact that she has roots and antecedents, this 
goddess is a chief example of the new philosophical or 
allegorized deities. She is on a different ontological level from 
the Homeric and Hesiodic gods. As Xenophanes had said, the 
gods of the polytheism are creatures of doxa, living within the 
illusion; but Ananke makes the illusion work, and is outside 
and above it. She is a metagoddess in relation to the deities of 
the polytheism, whose conditions of being she establishes and 
maintains. Mediating between One and Many, she echoes 
ancient goddesses both of fertility, who bring the Many into 
being, and of destruction, who return the Many into the One. 
Her association with both truth and opinion is a new type of 
embodiment of the ancient Double Goddess, queen of both the 
realms of life and of death. Plutarch calls her Aphrodite, no 
doubt rightly, considering that Parmenides says of her: 


She it is who has charge of all the business of hateful birth, 
and of sexual union, sending female to mix with male and 
again conversely male to female. (Fr. 12.4 ff.) 


And: 
First of all gods she made Eros. (Fr. 13) 


Poetically these passages are in a long tradition that will 
still hold true in Lucretius’s verse, as when (near the beginning 
of De Rerum Natura) he says to Aphrodite, “You alone steer the 
nature of things, and without you nothing is born and comes 
into the light.” Aphrodite had a negative or deathly aspect 
balancing her erotic aspect under various names such as 
Epitymbios, Aphrodite of the Tomb. This duality is expressed in 
Plato’s distinction, in the Symposium, between the terrestrial 
Aphrodite, goddess of animal matings, and the celestial 
Aphrodite, who wears the starry sky—the zodiac of astrological 
determinism or Necessity—as her crown. In monistic readings, 
the life aspect of the goddess can equate with the flow of forms, 
that is, the Many, and the death aspect with the absolute—the 


“lifeless solitary One,” as Hegel would call it (echoing Plotinus, 
who called it “the alone”). But this correspondence can as 
easily be reversed, as Plato does, regarding the relative life of 
the terrestrial Aphrodite as equivalent to death, and the 
absolute life offered by the Celestial Aphrodite as her true 
birth-giving function. The association of monistic philosophy 
with goddess-worship was common. It has already been 
mentioned that Pythagoras’s house, after his death, was 
devoted as a temple to Demeter, Earth Mother, and that 
Heraclitus devoted his book as an offering on the altar of 
Ephesian Artemis. 


Indian monistic schools also favored goddess imagery—ma- 
ya-, the bewitching cosmic dancer whose dance is the stream of 
events; Ka-li-;, the devourer with necklaces of skulls around her 
neck, simultaneously engaged in sexual intercourse with S i-va 
and in drinking brains from human skulls, and others. S 

an-kara, the unqualified monist and “Indian Parmenides,” as 
one scholar called him,61 was a worshipper of Ka-lii- and wrote 
a famous devotional poem to her. He addresses her in ancient 
Double Goddess terms: “You whose hands hold both delight 
and pain ... Both the shade of death and the elixir of 
immortality are thy grace, O Mother.”62 She is worshipped as 
the principle which “gives birth to and protects the world, and 
at the time of dissolution withdraws into Herself the earth and 
all things.”63 Both Greek and Indian philosophers were 
evidently sensitive to the fact that the iconography of goddess 
religions, in a tradition flowing from the Paleolithic, Neolithic, 
and Bronze Ages, foreshadows in various ways the monistic 
view of the universe. These ontological goddesses are related to 
very primitive concepts, such as the Gorgon, whose left breast 
gives poison and whose right breast nectar. But, like the Indian 
goddess when she is called Shakti, “Energy,” and worshipped 
by philosophers, Parmenides’ goddess has been abstracted from 
the literal duties of child-bearing and laying-out and has been 
made to serve the corresponding philosophical concepts: On 
the one hand, she is the mother of Eros, the spirit of life, and 
the source of the world illusion through her bewitching dance; 
on the other, she is the wielder of the sword of reason (the 
Eleatic elenchus, or trial by reason), enforcer of the law of pure 
being, which devours all forms. It is this same goddess, 


compounded of both Aphrodite and Artemis, who sits at the 
center of Plato’s universe in the Republic (6i6c-6i7b), spinning 
out time like a thread upon her spindle. In Greek contexts the 
philosophical goddess is more overtly connected to astronomy 
than in India. The Pythagorean Philolaus, probably an older 
contemporary of Plato, called Hestia, the central fire of the 
universe, Mother of the Gods, and placed her out in cosmic 
space. As Euripides said, “Earth, the Mother ... but the wise 
call you Hestia, seated in the sky” (TGF944). In later 
Pythagorean sources this goddess is Rhea, and the Great and 
Little Bears are her hands as she turns the rudder of nature; she 
is also Persephone with the planets as her pack of hounds, 
following at her heels. The Neopythagorean Nicomachus 
(second century A.D.) calls her “Lady of the Girdle,” “Holder of 
the Girdle,” and “Steadfast Axis”—all astronomical titles. 

In his poem “On Being” Parmenides, after a flight away 
from earth, meets the goddess at the “gates of night and day.” 
The goddess, who was evidently seated on the other side of the 
gates, opens them and greets him. 


The maidens, daughters of the Sun, leaving the home of 
Night, hastened their driving toward the light, pushing 
back the veils from their heads with their hands. There 
are the Gates of the Paths of Night and Day, and a lintel 
and a stone threshold hold them. The ethereal gates are 
filled with great doors, and of these Justice-With-Many- 
Punishments (Dike- polypoinos) holds the alternate keys. 
(Fr. 1.8 ff) 


In terms of the iconographies of goddess religions, the gateway 
represents the transition between Being and non-Being, or One 
and Many, the birth gate from which the forms of the Many 
arise, and at the same time the cosmic drain through which 
they return to the zero point of pure Being. Poetically, 
Parmenides’ gates, like much else in his poem, seem based on 
Hesiod’s Theogony (744 ff.): 


There stands the awful house of murky Night, wrapped 
in dark clouds ... where Night and Day draw near and 
greet one another as they pass the great threshold of 


bronze: while one is about to go down into the house, 
the other comes out at the door. 


Though Hesiod’s gate seems to be Parmenides’ poetic forebear, 
the correspondence is far from exact. Hesiod’s gate seems to 
have Night on one side and Day on the other; at dawn and dusk 
they pass each other going in opposite directions through the 
gate. Parmenides may mean something different. His basic 
poetic/philosophic dichotomy is between Light and Night, 
primal opposites. There are several points which suggest that 
Parmenides meant, by the Gate of Day and Night, the gate 
through which the primal opposites emerge from oneness. On 
the far side of the gate is the One; on this side are the countless 
offspring of the union of Light and Night. The two sides of the 
gate represent the two aspects of the ontological goddess, Being 
and non-Being, the right hand conferring unity and peace, the 
left plurality and war. 


THE ORIGINAL MISTAKE 


Through this gate duality arises out of unity. The primal 
moment in which two things are first distinguished (like the 
separation of heaven and earth in traditional cosmogonic myth) 
is, according to Parmenides, the birth of language. From an 
original or first moment of “naming” two things rather than 
one only, the world of the Many flows out as a complexly 
ramified mistake. This mistake is enshrined in, and 
subsequently maintained in place by, linguistic reification. 
Parmenides refers to the differences people see between things 
as “only names” (fr. 8.38-39, 53). The original distinction, also, 
was only a matter of “naming.” The world of everyday human 
experience, in other words, is created by a mental error, 
constituted enduringly by belief in that error, and maintained 
in place by language-based ways of thinking. 

In the Upanis.ads, similarly, the realm of plurality is known 
as na-maru-pa, name-and-form. Parmenides had spoken of 
“naming forms” as the constituting process of the world. The 
Br.ha-daranyaka Upanis.ad says: “In the beginning the universe 
was not differentiated. It became differentiated by name-and- 
form” (BUI.4.7).To say that name-and-form was created by 


name-and-form is the same circularity we find in Parmenides’ 
idea that believing causes belief. The message is the same: It is 
because name-and-form are perceived that they continue to 
appear to exist. The processes of sense-perception and linguistic 
reification constitute name-and-form, or ma-ya-, as they do the 
world of doxa for Parmenides. 

In the Cha-ndogya Upanis.ad there is a passage that has often 
been compared with Parmenides. The philosopher Udda-laka 
seems to express an insight virtually identical to Parmenides’: 
that non-Being does not exist, and hence cannot be brought 
into causal accounts. He makes clear the mutual exclusiveness 
of A and not-A, or Being and not-Being, and denies that there 
can be any intercourse between them. 


Some people say, “In the beginning this was non-Being 
alone, one only, without a second; from that non-Being 
Being was produced.” But how could this be, my dear? 
How could Being be produced from non-Being? On the 
contrary, my dear, in the beginning this world was Being 
alone, one only, without a second. (CU VI.2.1-2) 


Udda-laka is pressing toward the same metaphysical absolutism 
as Parmenides: that nothing can come into existence or go out 
of existence, and that reality therefore must be a motionless 
blank, a metaphysical sublime, altogether lacking the features 
of everyday experience. But Udda-laka, unlike Parmenides, has 
not produced a logical account of this view; he states it with a 
rhetorical appeal to its obviousness. Though Indian philosophy 
was older than Greek in some ways, the development of logical 
methods was not one of them. 

In the same passage of the Cha-ndogya Upanis.ad, Udda-laka, 
having made Parmenides’ first point, proceeds, in a remarkable 
correspondence, to make his second also. The world of the 
Many, he declares, is rooted in linguistic practice and sense 
experience, not in metaphysical reality. As all things made of 
clay are just clay, he explains, the differences between them 
being only names, so all things whatever are one same “stuff,” 
namely, Being, and the differences between them are only 
names.64 


The doctrine of absolute Being, one without a second, was 


received from the Eleatic school by Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
Leucippus, Plato, and other Greek metaphysicians as an 
unavoidable condition for their own thought. Udda-laka’s 
denial that Being could have any admixture of non-Being left a 
similar imprint on that part of Indian thought which was 
committed to the metaphysics of presence. In the Bhagavad 
Gita-, for example, one reads: “of the non existent there is no 
coming to be, of the existent there is no ceasing to be” (II.16). 
And in the Vis.n.u Pura-n.a: “How can that which was nothing 
in the beginning and is nothing in the end be anything in the 
middle?” Centuries later this reasoning became the cornerstone 
of the school known as the Advaita Veda-nta. One scholar has 
written of S an.kara, the most prominent philosopher of this 
school, that he “comes to the very position of Parmenides.”65 

S an-kara, of course, lived many centuries after Parmenides; 
but his thought was rooted in the brahman-a-tman doctrine of 
the Upanis.ads, which was probably in place at some date 
before Parmenides. The closeness of the parallels between these 
two bodies of thought should not obscure the difference in the 
rate of systematization in Greece and in India. Parmenides 
clarified and systematized an idea-complex that, though it 
probably preexisted him in India, would wait many centuries 
before being as adequately systematized there. The rate of 
philosophical development may have been much faster in 
Greece than in India because the Greek schools were not 
committed to a religious orthodoxy whose texts and tenets 
were slow to evolve. 


CHRONOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The early periods of philosophy in Greece and India contained 
many shared elements: the Problem of the One and the Many 
as the originative philosophical topic; the meltdown of 
polytheistic pantheons into the Cosmic Person; the merging of 
cosmogony into natural inquiry; material substrate monism as a 
first solution beyond myth; the emergence (anticipated in 
Egypt) of a category of formlessness beside that of form; their 
union in an immanent-transcendent absolute; the struggle to 
escape from the concrete image; the development of devices to 


empty words of their concrete significations by (1) 
contradicting them ( “We both are and are not”), (2) rendering 
them absurd (Purusa’s thousand feet), (3) isolating and 
universalizing them ( “Everything is water”); the increasingly 
abstract and systematic modeling of world process; the 
definition of an ontological absolute; the rejection of the world 
of experience in favor of that absolute—and more. 

What isn’t clear yet is how to account for this shared 
intellectual experience. Are quasi-Jungian intellectual 
archetypes to be evoked, linked by something like Jung’s so- 
called principle of synchronicity? Were there certain ideas, in 
other words, that had a metaphysical existence independent of 
any mind thinking them, that were in place, waiting as it were, 
for the moment when certain minds, no matter how far apart 
geographically, should become ready for their dawning? This 
concept sounds like a religious revelation—even a scholar’s 
deus ex machina. Is it, in a more down-to-earth spirit, that in 
any cultural period there are just so many avenues of thought 
available and these are bound to generate and regenerate each 
other in similar shifting constellations? This proposal sounds 
like an only slightly cleaned up version of the last one: 
Parmenides and Ya-jfiavalkya may have lived in the same 
historical period—but thousands of miles apart! Surely some 
concrete mediating factor is needed to cross that distance. Only 
two seem available. First, what is common to both Greece and 
India in “the same historical period” is the long-term effect of 
Near Eastern ideas; if one starts from Babylonian or Egyptian 
macranthropy, the distance to the Eleatic-Upanis.adic One is 
not unimaginably far. Or is there a more concrete historical 
causation between these thought sequences in Greece and 
India? It is certain that at least one philosophical convergence 
between Greece and India in the pre-Socratic period occurred 
by diffusion, since Heraclitus purveyed an Upanis.adic doctrine 
in considerable detail. And it is highly likely that other 
convergences occurred by way of diffusion, including elements 
in the theory of monism. What is uncertain is the route via 
which such transmissions occurred—though obviously Persia 
was involved during the last half of the sixth century B.c. Any 
attempt to be more specific on this question faces chronological 
problems which at present seem insuperable. 


On the Greek side, the Milesian chronology depends on the 
story that Thales predicted an eclipse in the year 585. The 
ancient writers who, long after the pre-Socratic period, 
attempted to establish its chronology, assigned 585 as Thales’ 
prime of life (about his fortieth year), then extrapolated dates 
for his death, and for Anaximander and Anaximenes. But it has 
been influentially argued66 that this chronology is based on the 
date for the fall of Sardes to the Medes combined with 
Apollodorus’s principle of forty-year intervals between master 
and student. The Milesian dates, on this view, are 
manufactured; if that is the case, then everything depends on 
the story of the predicted eclipse—and it too has been seriously 
attacked. The eclipse is generally accepted by historians of 
philosophy and rejected by historians of science.67 If the 
Milesian chronology is broken loose from the eclipse, it is 
possible that all three Milesians were active in the years 545- 
490 B.c., when both Miletus and Taxila were in the Persian 
Empire. 

Even less is known about the chronologies and biographies 
of Indian thinkers such as Udda-laka and Ya-jnavalkya than of 
Heraclitus and Parmenides. Udda-laka, who isolated the 
concept of pure Being as a substrate, was associated with 
Gandha-ra in northwest India, which was within the Persian 
empire after 545 or so. In fact, he seems to have been educated 
in the Gandha-ran capital, Taxila, which was later to be a great 
center of Indo-Greek culture.68 Taxila was probably a center of 
Upanis.adic thought by the pre-Socratic period, and it is from 
this area that Indian influence flowed westward to the Persian 
court and elsewhere. 

There are no certain dates for Udda-laka’s presence in 
Taxila, or indeed for the early Upanis.ads in general. In fact, 
there are no dates for ancient Indian philosophy at all except 
relative dates; plausible sequences for texts can be worked out 
—for example, that the R.g Veda precedes the Atharva Veda 
which in turn precedes the early Upanis.ads—but absolute 
dates cannot be assigned to these events except by a loose 
intuitive sensing of how long such development might have 
taken. Acting on this basis, experts have proposed dates for the 
early Upanis.ads which vary by as much as a thousand years. 
The estimates which are accepted so widely today as often to 


be treated as facts are ultimately derived from Max Miiller’s. 
He assigns 800-600 B.c. for the early Upanis.ads, including the 
Cha-ndogya and Br.hada-ran.yaka, putting them earlier than the 
Milesian dates and earlier than the fall of Media to the 
Persians. Dasgupta, on the other hand, gives 700-600 in one 
places9 and, in another, says: “The earliest Upanis.ads were 
compiled by 500 B.c.,”70 bringing them not only into the pre- 
Socratic period but into that part of it over which the Persian 
Empire presided. 

So chronology is not going to help much at figuring out this 
relationship. The alternative tool for the early period is 
development. The various types of monism, for example, seem 
to develop in India, beginning in the Middle Vedic period, with 
a progression so plausible as to make importation unlikely— 
after the initial probable importation of the Macranthropus 
concept from the Near East. In Greece, on the other hand, 
where the so-called Orphic Zeus cannot securely be dated prior 
to Aeschylus, there seems something of a jumble to the way 
things developed. Here there is room for intrusive influences. 
This, however, may be only a random gap in our evidence: If 
the Orphic (Cosmic) Zeus, as even a rudimentary concept, 
could be dated to, say, the seventh century B.c., the sequence 
from Cosmic Person to material substrate monism would be 
much the same as that in India. 


These questions have not been dealt with in recent scholarly 
literature in part because they have been regarded as 
unanswerable. The question is what constitutes an answer. No 
one yet has proven anything at all with absolute certainty. 
Answers are based on probabilities, and as we continue our 
peregrinations through ancient thought we will find the 
probabilities consistently and impressively accumulating in a 
certain way. Rather than rush to this goal we will let it emerge 
naturally from a larger picture that will be gradually sketched 
in. 


The chronology of Greek literature is in certain ways 
roughly similar to that of Indian literature: a body of 
polytheistic texts with roots in the Bronze Age (Homer and 
Hesiod on the one hand, the R.g Veda on the other), followed 
by a body of Iron Age literature that immediately effects a 


change from mythological polytheism to philosophical monism. 
But there is a crucial difference. In the early body of Greek 
literature there is no hint of monism or of any leaning toward 
it; the polytheism has not yet shown a tendency to dissolve into 
a pantheistic Oneness; if anything, the other tendency, that 
toward monotheism, is detectable. Homer’s Zeus is much closer 
to Yahweh than to the pantheistic Zeus of Aeschylus. 


The Homeric texts were still being composed until about 
700 B.c. and still being altered for some time thereafter. They 
seem to have been followed by Orphic texts which had a more 
philosophical flavor and did not accept the conventional 
pantheon. Then, perhaps as early as 580, the first philosophical 
text, that of Thales, appeared and seems to have expressed 
material monism. The process from polytheism through Orphic 
pantheism to philosophical monism seems to have taken a 
century or so. In India the process took perhaps five to seven 
centuries. In Greece then, if not in India, there is some reason 
to look for a special cause that might have precipitated and 
nourished such a fast-paced development. 


In India a combination of factors in the history of religion 
had disrupted the inner unity of the Vedic polytheism. The 
Middle Vedic period, when the monistic impulse takes 
ascendency, is the age when non-Aryan influences were 
allowed to penetrate Vedic priesthoods and texts; the loss of a 
sacramental substance has been suggested as a contributing 
cause for this;71 the isolation of the Aryans within the vastness 
of India may also partially account for it; so, it seems, may the 
importation of late Akkadian texts involving the concept of a 
Cosmic Person. In Greece, where the transition is more abrupt 
and discontinuous than in India, even more attention should be 
paid to external forces that may have upset the internal balance 
of Greek mythology and tumbled it into a new form overnight. 


Another difference is equally suggestive. In India the whole 
tenor of literature changed when the polytheism decayed, or 
was absorbed, into the monistic framework. All subsequent 
Indian literature is saturated with the monistic view. Yet in 
Greece, literature in general continued the polytheistic view of 
Homer and Hesiod as if the monistic revisions of Xenophanes 
and others had never occurred. The monistic attitude became a 


small enduring philosophical cult as it were, kept alive by 
special sheltering from society as a whole. It would seem that, 
if any diffusion claims are to be made as a result of this 
thorough and detailed parallelism, it is diffusion from India or 
elsewhere into Greece that is most likely to be its form, not the 
other way around. 
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Chapter Three 


The Cosmic Cycle 


Empedocles was a late pre-Socratic, a mid- 
fifth-century thinker whose career seems to have taken place 
after the Persian Wars and to have overlapped those of 
Parmenides and Democritus. His maturity seems to have been 
roughly 470-430 B.c.1 But though a late pre-Socratic, he has 
come down in the biographical and doxographical records as in 
some ways the most primitive of them, a wonder-worker like 
the Seven Sophoi, for whom flying on an arrow or riding on the 
wind might not have seemed unlikely. He may have 
deliberately conformed himself to a typology based on religious 
lore or may have had such a type projected on him by later 
writers such as Heraclides Ponticus, a learned but somewhat 
uncritical author of the fourth century B.c. who preserved the 
fantastic story of his death by voluntarily descending into the 
live volcano of Mount Aetna (Heraclides ap. D.L. VIII.67-68, 
71-72). The story was understandably popular, and after the 
second century sB.c. it displaced all other accounts of 
Empedocles’ death. In addition to the sensationalism of the 
demographic record, the fragments of Empedocles’ poems 
contain claims of special abilities at healing and the control of 
natural forces, so he himself seems to have participated in the 
mythologizing of his own career. 

A member of an aristocratic family of Acragas in Sicily (D.L. 
VIII.51-52), Empedocles, like Parmenides, was involved in the 
Orphic and Pythagorean tendencies of that part of the Greek 
world. Perhaps he was influenced by wandering Orphic 
wonderworkers. In any case, of all the pre-Socratics he has 
been reported as the most perfect example of the cultural 


transition from shamanic to philosophical activities. In this 
respect, the tradition about him was close to those about some 
of the early philosophers of India whose activity was 
understood as belonging within a religious milieu of asceticism 
and wonder-working. He is credited in late sources with 
accomplishments such as controlling the wind (D.L. VIII.60), 
raising the dead and, like Orpheus, soothing violent passions by 
playing the lyre (Iambl., Vit. Pyth. 113). Heraclides Ponticus 
relates that Empedocles revived a woman who had been in a 
trance without pulse or respiration for thirty days (D.L. VIII.60- 
61, 67). According to Diodorus of Ephesus (D.L. VIII.70) he 
modeled his public persona on that of Anaximander, affecting a 
“theatrical arrogance,” wearing stately robes (gold with purple 
ribbons) like a priest, bronze shoes, and a wreath of laurel like 
a newly crowned victor at Apollo’s games. When the citizens 
met him in the streets he looked like a king (D.L. VIII.69-70, 
72). Still, like Heraclitus (D.L. IX.6) he is associated with the 
motif of the refusal of a kingship (D.L. VIII.63); when Acragan 
democracy was wobbling, he entered politics in some way, 
supposedly on the popular side despite his aristocratic 
background (D.L. VIII.64-66). A bronze statue, which 
Hippobotos saw in Agrigentum, portrayed him with his head 
mysteriously covered. 

It is remarkable that such a flamboyant personality should, 
in addition to acting out a spectacular personal drama, produce 
philosophical thought both rigorous and orderly. Empedocles 
wrote two such works, both in heroic hexameters. In one, 
called Purifications (Katharmoi), he purveyed, under Orphic and 
Pythagorean influence, a doctrine of reincarnation, 
purification, and release. In the other, called, as Parmenides’ 
poem may have been, On Nature (Peri Physeos), he wrote under 
pressure of the Eleatic elenchus, attempting to mediate between 
Parmenides’ Ways of Truth and Deception—that is, between 
the rigorous logical conception of the One and the common 
sense or ordinary-consciousness experience of the Many. In the 
Purifications he speaks as a cultist or prophet, but in the poem 
On Nature he speaks from outside the cultic stance, addressing 
broader questions of philosophy. The two texts have often been 
viewed as contradictory, perhaps as representing different 
stages of the author’s life.2 


In his role as natural philosopher, Empedocles proposed a 
solution to the Eleatic impasse, introducing two mediating 
devices to join the realms of the One and the Many. First, the 
One and the Many were separated and _ mediated 
metaphysically by the interposition between them of a realm 
that might be called the Few. This structure—One, Few, Many 
—would reappear in Plato’s Theory of Ideas. In Empedocles’ 
system the Few were four substances that have come to be 
known as the Four Elements (so the structure One-Few-Many 
is, in actual embodiment, One-Four-Many, echoing the Near 
Eastern Bronze Age emphasis on cosmic quaternity). Secondly, 
the One and the Many were separated temporally and declared 
to be not different realities but recurring phases of a single 
cyclical process. They do not function as two poles of a 
paradox, for they do not exist at the same time. Each has a time 
of dominance, then retreats as the dominance of the other 
returns. This process will be considered in the present chapter; 
the four elements will be discussed in a later one. 

Empedocles’ system of cyclical time is based on quaternity, 
as is the material or spatial system of four elements. The 
cosmos is said to evolve through four stages which are repeated 
infinitely, as the hand of a clock circles continually through the 
four compass points. In the Age of Love, or of the One, Love 
melts all things together into an undifferentiated unity which, 
not unlike the Being of Parmenides, is called the Sphere. In 
mythological terms, this is a Golden Age, an age before strife 
and separate ego-identities. In the following age, the 
counterforce—Hate, or Strife, or Separation—gradually 
disrupts this unity, separating things out into different forms. 
The next or third age is the Age of Hate proper, the opposite of 
the Age of Love; the unifying force of Love has been driven 
altogether from sight and the universe is a hell of Hate and 
Strife. In the fourth age, the force of Love reappears and 
gradually expands again as Strife gradually recedes, restoring 
unity for a new Age of Love.3 


THE GENERAL PARALLELISM 


Close parallels to this model are common in the Indian 


traditions. The Hindu, Jain, and Buddhist views of time are all 
cyclical. The Buddhist version set forth in the Abhidharmakos‘a 
is the closest to Empedocles’ in its general outlines.4 It 
reproduces very closely his system of four ages in which the 
pure presence of each of two states (Love and Hate, or Being 
and non-Being) alternates with two transitional periods. Each 
of these periods is designated as one kalpa long, that is, an 
immeasurable length that is defined in Indian tradition 
primarily through similes or metaphors; much as in 
Empedocles’ On Nature, the kalpa of the existence of the world 
(i.e., Empedocles’ Age of Love) is followed by a kalpa of 
dissolution, then by a kalpa of Nothingness (Hate) then by a 
kalpa of refilling the nothingness with Being, then by the first 
kalpa, the fullness of Being, again. The Hindu view, as 
presented, for example, in the Manavadharmas astra, arranges 
the four ages more as they appear in Hesiod, as a steady 
process of degeneration followed by a return to the beginning 
without any transitional phase. The One, or brahman, exists for 
an age in a state of complete Oneness or nonmanifestation, 
then produces from itself, or manifests, a world; this world goes 
through a series of four ages of degeneration, the first being a 
Golden Age, the last a period of hellish strife at the end of 
which the golden condition begins again. In this case the 
general parallel with Empedocles includes not only cyclicity, 
but also the structure of four ages punctuating a transition from 
Oneness to Manyness, and the value judgment which regards 
Oneness as a state of perfection and Manyness as a fall from it. 
The Jain model is again closer to Empedocles’, showing 
degeneration occupying half the cycle and _ regeneration 
occupying the other half.5 

This circular view of time is part of the shape of ancient 
thought and one of the major differences between ancient and 
modern attitudes. Most Indian and Greek philosophers taught 
such a view. In the early stages of the Greek tradition, versions 
of it are either found in the works of or attributed to Hesiod, 
Pythagoras, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, Diogenes of 
Apollonia, Xenophanes, and Plato—not to mention later 
schools like the Stoics. In India, it was the standard view of 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain philosophers. It was the most 
widespread, indeed the normal or ordinary, view of time 


among ancient philosophers in both Greece and India. 

Judeo-Christian-Islamic tradition has featured a linear view 
of time: While the seasonal cyclicity of the fertility calendar is 
echoed in the recurrence of holy days, time overall is conceived 
as a straight-line segment which began at a certain time 
(Creation) and will end at a certain time (the Last Judgment). 
This view of time seems to have originated with Zoroaster and 
has since come to dominate the three western religions whose 
view of time grew essentially from Zoroastrian origins: 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. In the secularized West, a 
linear view still holds—usually as an expression of the idea of 
ongoing scientific progress—but without clear enunciation of 
its beginning and end. 


Most cultures have held the view that time is better 
described by a circling or spiralling line in which the repetition 
of some events is emphasized rather than the difference of 
others. In Greece, for example, both the Orphics and 
Empedocles (fr. 26) and in India both the Buddhists and Jains 
described time as a revolving wheel. Such a view may posit 
many creations and last judgments, within many world-ages, 
each occupying one revolution of the wheel. The custom of 
world-renewing rituals around the time of the winter solstice, 
familiar in many ancient cultures, including those of the 
ancient Near East, seems to have undergone, at some uncertain 
time, a macrocosmic expansion into a conviction that there is 
also, in the nature of things, a Great Year which circles through 
its own seasons, ends, and is renewed; this Great Year was the 
lifespan of a world or world-age, usually marked, near its 
ending, by cataclysmic events not unlike the death of fertility 
in winter or, in hot climates, in the heat of the summer. The 
end of the world-age was often viewed, on analogy with these 
agricultural events, as either occurring in wintry inundation or 
in summery fire. It is uncertain when this expansion of the 
concept “year” into the concept “Great Year” occurred, but it 
must have been deeply influenced by astronomy, and the 
numbers that are commonly involved may point to ancient 
Sumer and beyond. In any case, it either diffused widely or 
sprang up in many different places, since it has appeared in 
Greece, India, Mesopotamia, Iceland, and elsewhere. 


REVIEWING THE TRADITIONS 


In both Greece and India it is difficult to ascertain the origin of 
this idea—suggesting that perhaps it did not originate in either 
place. In India, attempts to trace it inevitably look back to the 
Rg Veda. There it seems to be intimated in a mysterious and 
difficult hymn (1.164) called the “Creation Hymn,” attributed 
to a semilegendary blind poet Di-rrghatamas, whose name 
seems to mean “vision in long darkness.” Some scholars have 
disregarded this hymn, feeling that it is unintelligible; others 
have made it the mainstay of their interpretations of Vedic 
cosmology. It contains what may be the earliest known 
passages of wheel symbolism: 


Formed with twelve spokes, by length of time awakened, 
rolls round the heaven this wheel of during Order. 
Herein established, joined in pairs together, seven 
hundred Sons and twenty stand. (1.164.11) 


The twelve-spoked wheel has commonly been interpreted as 
representing the year of twelve lunar months and 360 days (12 
X 30); the 720 sons may then be 360 days plus 360 nights.6 
This interpretation goes back to the Middle Vedic period, when 
the Aitareya Aranyaka (III.2.1.4) establishes a correspondence 
between the numerologies of the hum an body and the lunar 
calendar: “Of bones, marrow, and joints there are 360 (parts) 
on (the right) side and 360 (parts) on (the left) side. They make 
720 together, and 720 are the days and nights of the year.”7 
Another Rg Vedic hymn expresses a related idea: 


He (Visnu) like a rounded wheel, hath in swift motion 
Set his ninety racing steeds together with the four. 
(1.155.6) 


The passage may refer to four seasons of ninety days each— 
though six is more common as the tally of seasons in ancient 
India. In any case, these passages emphasize the circular nature 
of time as embodied in the ordinary year; they say nothing yet 
of a Great Year. This is first hinted in the Atharva Veda: 


When between heaven and earth Fire went burning, all 


consuming, in the place where the monogamous women 
stood afar, where was Ma-taris’van then? Ma-taris’van 
had entered into the waters; the gods had entered into 
the seas? (AVX.8.39-40)s 


The passage is mysterious, but clearly there is a suggestion of a 
world-destruction by fire, followed by the dissolution of all 
beings into the primal ocean whence a renewed world would 
eventually be born. This suggestion is not certain, however, for 
if the doctrine of the periodic destruction and renewal of the 
universe existed in the Atharva Veda, it would be expected in 
the early Upanisads also, and it is not found there. A related 
doctrine—that the universe proceeds from and later returns to 
the state of Oneness—is first found in the Sveta-s‘vatara 
Upanis.ad, which is dated to about 200 B.c.: 


He, the protector, after creating all worlds, withdraws 
them at the end of time ... into him in the beginning and 
at the end of time the universe is gathered. (SU 
I1.2,1V.1)9 


It is not certain that the process is conceived here as recurring 
periodically, but this is implied by the word “again” in the 
following (slightly simplified) passage: 


That God, after spreading out his nets, then gathering 
them in, having again created the gods, exercises 
lordship over them. (SU V.3) 


Absolutely clear statements of the Great Year myth are not 
found until the so-called Epic period. The main loci include the 
Manu Smr.ti or Mnavadharmas‘astra, or the Laws of Manu, a 
compilation of Hindu lore which arose piecemeal between 
about 300 B.c. and 300 a.p., and the massive epic Maha-bha-rata, 
the Great Bha-rata War, which developed over a period from 
perhaps 400 B.c. to 400 a.D. In these texts the version involving 
four ages (yugas) successively declining in both duration and 
quality of life is found. When the shortest and worst age ends, 
the longest and best begins again. When the cycle has taken 
place a thousand times, a yet bigger cycle is completed, a yet 
Greater Year called the kalpa; the world process then is 


retracted into complete Oneness and nonmanifestation for the 
length of another kalpa, whereupon it starts up again. This 
rather complex myth, furnished with an elaborate numerology, 
appears in the Epic age with only the scantiest hints of a myth 
of cycling time prior to it, as the Buddhist and Jain versions are 
attested in later texts. 


The Jain version is not divided into four but into twelve 
stages. There, as in the Di-rghatamas hymn of the R.g Veda, 
time is presented as a wheel of twelve spokes, presumably 
months of the Great Year. As in Empedocles’ version, life gets 
steadily worse for the first half of the cycle—for the first six 
spokes or ages—then gets steadily better for the second half, 
then starts declining again. (This structure is echoed again in 
the cycle myth of Plato’s Politicus.) 

In early Buddhist texts, as in the Hindu versions, the Great 
Year is divided into four degenerating ages; in later Buddhist 
texts it is subdivided in different ways: into three, six, seven or 
nine ages. The image of the six or twelve-spoked wheel occurs 
commonly in connection with the doctrine of reincarnation. 
Overall, the Indian evidence does not constitute a continuum of 
development; on the contrary, there are great gaps in the 
developmental process (as far as it is visible) that offer room 
for external input. 

In Greece, evidences of the Great Year are found in various 
forms, including the image of the circle—but the circle can also 
refer to the solar year. “Time itself,” said Aristotle, “is thought 
to be a circle” (Phys. 223b28), and it is uncertain what he 
means. For Hermippus, an older contemporary of Aristophanes, 
it clearly meant the solar year: 


He is round to look at, and revolves in a circle, 
containing all things in himself; and as he runs round 
the whole earth he brings us humans to birth. His name 
is Year (Eniautos); being round he has neither beginning 
nor end and will never stop wheeling his body around 
all day every day. 


The circle image leads easily to the wheel. The Orphics, for 
example, symbolized time as a wheel, used wheels in rituals, 
and hoped to escape from the wheel of time. “I have flown out 


of the sorrowful weary wheel,” says an Orphic grave 
inscription. The wheel may have signified not merely rebirth 
but also the endless cycling of worlds; the symbolism is echoed 
by Empedocles, a deeply Orphic author, who referred to the 
cycling of the ages of Love and Hate as a “turning wheel” (fr. 
26). 


A more detailed myth of cycling ages is found in Hesiod’s 
Works and Days, about 700 s.c. There (109 ff.) the poet 
described a system of four ages in which the quality of life 
steadily deteriorates. First, 


A golden race of humans ... lived in the time of Cronos 
. and they lived like gods without sorrow of heart, 

remote and free from toil and grief ... the fruitful earth 

unforced bare them fruit abundantly and without stint. 


This Edenic age corresponds to the first age, or kr.ta yuga, in 
the Hindu version, in which, Manu says, people “are free from 
disease, accomplish all their aims, and live four hundred years” 
(MS 1.85). After the Golden Age, according to Hesiod, came a 
second race, called “silver,” which initiated wrongdoing, and a 
third, called “bronze,” which “loved the lamentable works of 
Ares and deeds of violence” (Erga, 145-146). Finally an “Age of 
Iron,” which is the present age—as in the Hindu myth the 
present age is the last, or worst—in which humans have no rest 
from sorrow and labor, and life is not worth living. That Hesiod 
is describing a cyclical process which he expects to recur is 
indicated when he says: “Would that I either had died before 
(the Iron Age) or been born after it.” Since the Iron Age is the 
last age, to be born after it would presumably mean to be born 
at the beginning of a new cycle. 


The general outline of Hesiod’s version is like that of the 
Hindu myth of the four yugas—sufficiently like it, in fact, to 
promote curiosity about the possibilities of a common ancestry. 
It seems likely that this myth of ages was imported into Greece, 
rather than natively developed, because of an alteration Hesiod 
makes in it. After discussing the third, or Bronze Age, Hesiod 
deviates from the pattern of deteriorating ages with names of 
metals and inserts an “Age of Heroes” that does not fit the 
pattern. This age provides a space which can accommodate the 


native chronology of the heroic expeditions against Troy and 
Thebes. These events were not regarded as so long ago as to fit 
into the Golden Age; yet their world is like a recreation of the 
Golden Age and could not fit into the Bronze or Iron: 


Happy heroes for whom the grain-giving earth bears honey- 
sweet fruit flourishing thrice a year ... and Cronos rules over 
them. 


This account does not fit the context and is an interpolation. 
Hesiod has taken the four-age structure from somewhere else 
and inserted into it the Greek tradition of the Age of Heroes. 

Among the earliest of the Greek philosophers, as in Hesiod, 
we find evidence for the myth of cyclical time. Either 
Pythagoras or his school after him held an extreme form of the 
doctrine. “He held,” says Porphyry in his Life of Pythagoras 
(19), “that past events repeat themselves in a cyclic process and 
nothing is new in an absolute sense.” That the repetition of 
events was meant to be complete and exact is attested by 
Aristotle’s pupil Eudemus: “If one may believe the 
Pythagoreans, the same things will recur exactly, and I shall be 
holding my pointer and talking to you as you sit there, and 
everything else will be exactly as it is now ...” (Phys. fr. 27 = 
DK 58B34). The idea of exact repetition was later adopted and 
developed by the Stoics. 

About Thales’ view of time we have no information. But the 
late doxographer Aetius says of Anaximander: 


Innumerable worlds are both brought to birth and again 
dissolved into that out of which they came. (Fr. A14) 


The question whether these worlds appear successively or 
simultaneously may be answered by Cicero, who says: 


It is Anaximander’s opinion that the gods are born at 
long intervals of rising and setting and that they are 
innumerable worlds. (De Nat. Deor.I.25) 


This idea too was common in both Greece and India. Hindu 
texts tell of innumerable Indras, or gods, conceived as world- 
systems. Plutarch remarks that Anaximander’s worlds rise from 


the Infinite “in endless cycling.” Anaximander himself wrote 
that things rise and fall “according to the arrangement of 
Time.” Anaximander also believed that the world was 
progressively being dried up by the sun (fr. A27), which 
implies something like Aristotle’s concept of the Great Year, 
which cycles through a Great Summer of extreme drought and 
a Great Winter of rain and flood (Meteor.Al143, 352a17). 
Similar views were held by Xenophanes, and by Democritus, 
who said that when the sea dried up the world would end. Both 
Plato and the late Babylonian author Berossus expressed the 
view that the world would end in drought in the Great Summer 
of the Great Year and in flood in the Great Winter. This view 
may have been widely spread among Eastern-influenced Greeks 
as early as Anaximander and Xenophanes; it was believed that 
the cycle at that time was approaching the summer solstice of 
the Great Year. That the other Ionian thinkers held a similar 
view is indicated by Aristotle: 


Those who say that the world exists forever do not mean 
the same world forever, but that one world follows after 
another at certain intervals of time—as Anaximenes 
said, and Heraclitus, and Diogenes [of Apollonia]. (Phys. 
1121.12 = DK 13A11) 


According to Theophrastus and the Stoics, Heraclitus taught 
a doctrine of ekpyro-sis—the periodic destruction of the world 
by fire—and later authors (Aétius and Censorinus) attribute to 
him an astronomically determined Great Year.10 Aristotle also 
seems to implicitly attribute this view to Heraclitus, when he 
criticizes him for saying that all things will become fire at the 
same time (Phys. 204b35). Diogenes Laertius says that 
Heraclitus thought that: 


Of the opposites, that which tends to birth or creation is 
called war and strife, and that which tends to 
destruction by fire is called peace and concord. (D.L. 
IX.8) 


If the attribution is correct, then this teaching of Heraclitus 
may lie behind Empedocles’ system, in which Strife begins the 
process of change (birth) and Love brings it to a halt. In 


Heraclitus’s system this doctrine relates to the doctrine of the 
transformation of the elements, particularly the stages in which 
the substance undergoing the process becomes sea and fire. A 
simple version of the same idea was taught by Xenophanes (fr. 
A33): 


A mingling of earth with sea takes place and in course of 
time the earth is dissolved into the wet element. All 
people are destroyed when the earth is carried down 
into the sea and turns to mud—then a new generation 
begins. 


Alternating periods of extreme dryness (the summer of the 
Great Year) and extreme wetness (the winter of the Great 
Year), with partial destructions of the universe at one or both 
extremes, are implied fragmentarily. 

Plato presents several versions of the idea: an astronomical 
version in the Timaeus (39d) involving a universal conjunction 
among the eight planets; another in the Politicus (269c ff.), 
which, like the Jain myth of six descending and six ascending 
stages, involves a periodic reversal of fortunes, which 
deteriorate for an age, then improve for an age, only to 
deteriorate again, and so on. Aristotle also seems to have 
taught some version of the Great Year, since in the Meteorology 
(352a30) he refers to a “great period of time (in which) there is 
a Great Winter and excess of rains.” In many of these references 
it is not the ultimate destruction of the universe that is referred 
to but either a partial destruction (of all or most humans, 
usually) or a general reversal of some kind. Others, like 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and probably Heraclitus, taught the 
destruction of the universe of form into some unified matrix, 
such as water or fire, and its reconstitution or rebirth out of 
that element at some subsequent time. 

Hindu tradition used similar imagery for the destruction. 
Often the universe is said to dissolve into the ocean, as it does 
in Xenophanes’ version, or to be turned into fire, as in 
Heraclitus’s. The fire-of-universal-destruction (vais va-nara- 
agni) is an aspect of S 1-va, and relates to the parching summer 
of the Great Year; the Ocean of Creation, into which the world 
dissolves and from which it is born again, is an aspect of 


Vis.n.u and relates to the rainy winter of the Great Year. This 
Hindu version of the myth is most fully paralleled in the Greek 
tradition by the version of the Stoics, who borrowed from 
various earlier sources. On this model, the world is periodically 
destroyed by fire, after which Zeus absorbs it into himself for 
long periods of quiescence, like the kalpa of stillness after the 
kalpa of process in the Hindu myth. 


THE SUMERIAN BACKGROUND 


The myth of cycling time is found in closely related forms 
throughout the classical texts of both Greece and India. In 
neither tradition is there strong sequential evidence for native 
development of the doctrine. There is, however, strong 
evidence which points toward a more ancient common source 
from which both these cultures might have inherited the 
doctrine. This evidence consists of numbers. It begins with the 
fact that the numbers with which the cosmic cycle was defined 
in both these cultures were not native numbers—which in both 
cases were decimal—but an imported sexagesimal system. 

In sexagesimal arithmetic the number 60 takes on the 
functions performed in decimal arithmetic by the number 10. 
Thus the second place to the left of the sexagesimal point 
represents units of 60!, the next place to the left 602, and so on; 
in one modern notation,11 60 is written 1,0. Then 120 = 2,0; 
3,600 (602) = I,0,0; etc. In this system the world will tend to 
organize itself in units involving 60 or factors of 60 or products 
of 60. The sexagesimal arithmetic had appeared in Sumer by 
around 3000 s.c. and left its marks on later cultures. In the 
system for measuring time, which is currently in more or less 
global use, sixty-minute hours, sixty-second minutes, and other 
related notions, are sexagesimal in origin, as are spatial 
conventions such as the 360 degrees of the circle or compass. 
The traditional or ancient system for measuring everyday time 
in India is also sexagesimal, though different in one major 
detail from the western style. Instead of twenty-four sixty- 
minute hours, the system recognizes thirty “hours” (muhu-rtas) 
of thirty longer “minutes” (lavas) each about one and a half 
western minutes. Thus, the whole system involves sexagesimal 


numbers; the one step in which the western system lacks it, the 
24, is eliminated.12 
Important “round” numbers in the sexagesimal system 
include the base of 60; its square, 3,600 (602), which the 
Sumerians called sar or universe; and its fourth power, 
12,960,000 (3,6002 or 604), which has been called “The 
greatest sacred number in Babylonia ... the sar squared.”13 
This system was founded, Neugebauer says, on a “decimal 

substrate” the decimal system, in other words, had been 
invented first, and interacted with the emerging sexa- 
gesimality. Thus we find sexagesimal units like 30 or 60 
interacting with decimal units such as 5 or IO. Sixty twice, for 
example, is 120, which times ten is 1,200, a common number 
in the texts that flow from this tradition. Six gets special 
prominence as the decimal reduction of 60; from this interplay 
arise 36 (6 X 6) and 360 (6 X 60), which also have other 
connections with the system: 360 X 12 = 4,320, and so on. 
These numbers interact with calendrical units: 

60 / 5 (days in Babylonian week) = 12 (months— 

nations—in a year) 

12 X 6 (decimal contraction of 60) = 72 (weeks in a 

Babylonian year) 

5 X 72 = 360 (days in a Babylonian year) 


6 X 72 = 432 (a common round number in the 
tradition) 


The Babylonian calendar (and to a lesser extent those based on 
it, such as the one in present use in the western world) has the 
sexagesimal numbers woven into it, as if they were the ritually 
right numbers for this all-important cultic device on which the 
year-long liturgy was based. 

At this point in surveying the state of the evidence, it seems 
that the key fact about the origin of the myth of the Great Year 
is that in both the Greek and the Indian traditions, when a 
Great Year is defined by numbers, these numbers are from the 
sexagesimal arithmetic. Censorinus, for example, says that 
Heraclitus’ Great Year consisted of 10,800 solar years; 10,800 
= 30 (half the sexagesimal unit) X 360, or 3 X 3,600 (the sar). 
This yields a Great Year in which each of the 360 days consists 


of one human generation (30 years). Aétius, on the other hand, 
says Heraclitus’s Great Year consisted of 18,000 solar years, 
which equals 50 X 360, or 5 X 3,600 (the sar), a factoring that 
echoes the mingling of decimal and sexagesimal systems in the 
Mesopotamian mathematical tradition. Similarly, Plato, in the 
passage called the “Muses’ Jest” (Rep. VIII.546bc) presents, in 
an enigmatic code, a pair of numbers which relate the human 
gestation period to the Great Year of the universe. A fairly 
broad consensus supports the solution presented early in the 
twentieth century by Adam,14 that the first of these numbers is 
216 and the second 12,960,000. The number 216 is 6 X 36, or 
half of 432,a frequent number in Mesopotamian arithmetic 
(i.e, 6 X 72 [which = 6 X 12], or 12 X 36, and so on). The 
figure 12,960,000 is the sar squared (3,6002).The numbers are 
linked in several ways; for example, 30 (half the sexagesimal 
unit) X 432 = 12,960, and 12 X 360 = 4,320. 

The same pattern is found in the Indian tradition. In the 
myth of cycling time presented by Manu, for example—which 
is the classic Hindu versioni5—the numbers are consistently 
sexagesimal. The four ages consist of 1, 2, 3, and 4 units of 
432,000 years each: 


Years of the Gods Human Years 

(360 solar years each) (solar years) 
Krita age 4,800 (X 360 =) 1,728,000 (4 X 432,000) 
Tretd age 3,600 (X 360 =) 1,296,000 (3 X 432,000) 
Dvapara age 2,400 (X 360 =) 864,000 (2 X 432,000) 
Kali age 1,200 (X 360 =) 432,000 (I X 432,000) 
Totals: 12,000 (X 360 =) 4,320,000 (10 X 432,000) 


75 


The basic units are 12 and 432, which are linked by the factor 
36, a decimal contraction of the sar: 12 X 36 = 432. The sar 
itself occurs, as does a decimal cousin of the “greatest sacred 
number in Babylonia,” 12,960,000. Other cycles in Hindu 
mythology occupy 3,600 years and 216,000 years. These 
numbers go back to the same source that Heraclitus’s and 
Plato’s numbers came from. 


Furthermore, Greece and India are not the only places 


where these numbers are found in connection with myths of 
time. They constitute a secret set of numbers that infiltrated the 
myths of the world at some early period, usually in connection 
with the themes of cosmic ages and their cycles. The 
Babylonian priest Berossus—who lived in the third century B.c. 
and is said to have been the last priest of Marduk, the god of 
the Old Babylonians—presented a chronology in which 
432,000 years elapsed between the descent of kingship from 
the gods and the great flood—that is, between a world- 
beginning and a world-destruction.16 Other examples of the 
decimal-sexagesimal mix include Berossus’s list of ten kings 
whose reigns totaled 432,000 and the Hindu Great Year, which 
is made up of 10 units of 432,000. Berossus gives the first 
extant explicit definition of the Great Year: It lasts 432,000 
human years and ends in fire when all the planets are conjunct 
in Capricorn (an astronomical definition of the Great Winter). 

The key fact is that Berossus’s numerology seems not to 
have entered Mesopotamia in or near his period, but to have 
survived there from an age far earlier than it is attested 
anywhere else. Not only is the sexagesimal arithmetic a 
signature of Early Bronze Age Sumerian culture, but specific 
numbers recur. Many of Berossus’s reign numbers from his list 
of ten kings duplicate reign numbers from the Sumerian king 
lists made more than two thousand years earlier. Both contain 
36,000, 28,000, 64,800, and 43,200, all factors of the holy 
number 12,960,000. This number system, then, either 
originated in Sumerian culture or in some earlier and presently 
unknown setting from which it passed into Sumer. From 
Mesopotamia it evidently passed not only into Greece and 
India, but far and wide. 

In the Book of Genesis a complex hidden code weaves these 
numbers into the text in a harmonization of the Sumerian and 
Hebrew myths of the flood. Ten patriarchs are said to have 
ruled between Adam and Noah (like the ten kings between the 
descent and the flood in Berossus’s list); their reigns, however, 
total not 432,000 years but 1,656. In 1,656 years of 365 days 
(the year which the Jewish calendar used, which was derived 
from Egypt) there are 86,400 Jewish seven-day weeks and 
86,400 is twice 43,200. Furthermore, if Berossus’s 432,000 
years are treated as each equivalent to a day (in a year of the 


gods), we find that in 432,000 days there are 86,400 
Babylonian five-day weeks. At an occult level this numerology 
is an attempt to harmonize the two chronologies—Babylonian 
and Hebrew—of the period from the creation to the (first) 
flood: Each period equals, in a certain way, 86,400 weeks. 

The two figures, 432,000 and 1,656, also share as factor the 
number 72, which leads in many related directions. For one 
thing, it is a common sexagesimal figure (6 X 12), and is also 
the number of five-day weeks in the Babylonian 360-day year. 
Further, 432,000 / 72 = 6,000, and 1,656 / 72 = 23. The 
number 6,000 is significant as a decimal expansion of the basic 
number 60 and as an expanded half-form of 1,200, the basic 
unit of the Hindu yuga system. The number 23 signifies in 
several ways. In 23 years of 365 days, for example, plus the 
five leap days involved, there are 8,400 days, which equal 
1,200 seven-day weeks; 1,200 in turn, multiplied by 72, brings 
us back to 86,400, twice 43,200. The figures run around in 
circles, but their significance in a general way is clear: The 
authors of this passage of Genesis went to considerable trouble 
to conceal within their supposedly decimal chronology a group 
of sexagesimal figures that would, through a sort of numerical 
sympathetic magic, reconcile the Egyptian and Babylonian 
calendars and the Hebrew and Babylonian flood myths. The 
authors of Genesis, quite like Plato and Manu, seem to have 
received this tradition—by whatever diffusion route— 
ultimately from the religious centers of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. 


Farther afield, this subterranean tradition flowed out from 
the Near Eastern center both westward and eastward. The 
number 1,260 (60 X 21) occurs five times in prophetic passages 
in the Book of Revelations.17 The Greek mathematician Claudius 
Ptolemy used the number 432,000 as the totality of the “Great 
circle” of the table of chords with which he calculated musical 
frequencies.18 In the Poetic Edda, composed in Iceland between 
800 and 1270 ab. it is said that at the end of the world—when 
the world will dissolve into the sea (as it does also in 
Xenophanes and Hindu Vais.n.ava myth)—800 warriors will go 
out to the final battle through each of the 540 doors of Odin’s 
palace (800 X 540 = 432,000). The number 432 is also 
concealed repeatedly in the ratio-system of the sacred 


architecture of Angkor Wat in Cambodia (twelfth century 
A.D.).19 And the traditional date for St. Patrick’s mission to 
Ireland—ushering in the Christian age—is 432 A.D. 

Many Hindu numbers involve 108 (i.e., 1/4 X 432) in 
various decimal expansions, e.g., the 10,800 stanzas in the Rg 
Veda and the 10,800 bricks in the Hindu fire altar. The 
numbers have multiple readings built into them. The number 
108, for example, is 1/4 of 432; 10,800 = 30 X 360. The S 
‘atapatha Bra-hman.a (X.4.3.14-20) says the total number of 
“ordinary” (lokamprna) bricks in a soma sacrifice arrangement 
of altars is 10,800 and that the altars in such an arrangement 
are to be surrounded by 360 enclosing stones. To establish a 
cosmic correspondence, the S‘atapatha Bra-hman.a (X.4.4.2) 
also says that the stars in the sky are 10,800,000 (i.e., 1000 X 
360 X 30). Clearly, the fire altar is supposed— by the authors 
of the S‘atapatha Bra-hmana, anyway—to be in numerical 
correspondence with the Mesopotamian cosmos. But most of 
the numerology of the altars—for example in the Sulva Su-tras 
—does not correspond. They seem to have been conceived with 
one numerology in mind and to have had the sexagesimal 
numerology superimposed on them later—much as it was 
imposed on a preexistent decimal system in Sumer. Similarly 
the S‘atapatha Bra-hman.a says the R.g Veda has 432,000 
syllables, but the number does not match the text as we have it. 
Again Mesopotamian numerology seems to have been imposed 
on a system that originally lacked it. The believer is left with 
the consolation of thinking that “the number 432,000 is the 
ideal number of syllables,” and the missing syllables are in a 
sense really there but “unmanifest.”20 


THE ASTRONOMICAL ACCOUNT 


As soon as written tablets appeared in Mesopotamia, shortly 
before 3000 B.c., the sexagesimal system appeared on them, in 
the company of decimal arithmetic. The decimal system is 
simpler, and, in relation to the human anatomy and its ten 
counting digits, has at times been regarded as more natural: 
Virtually all the world’s cultures have developed decimal 
methods of counting. “Among primitive tribes,” one scholar 


says,21 “5 is referred to as hand, 10 as two hands; 20 is a man.” 
Sumerian arithmetic during the earliest period of Sumerian 
writing was already a hybrid; the decimal system was 
“supplemented by the sexagesimal system,”22 which was the 
primary focus. There is a question, then, why the sexagesimal 
system was ever devised in the first place, after the decimal 
system was already in place, and even more, why the 
Mesopotamians chose the sexagesimal system to develop to the 
fullest extent rather than the decimal. 


The first answer offered to this question is based on 
astronomy. “It is only in strictly mathematical or astronomical 
contexts,” says Neugebager, “that the sexagesimal system is 
consistently applied.”23 “The sexagesimal system,” he adds, 
“was adopted for all astronomical computations not only by the 
Greek astronomers but also by their followers in India and by 
the Islamic and European astronomers.”24 “Copernicus often 
used consistently written sexagesimal numbers,”25 as did the 
fifteenth-century Islamic astronomer Al-Kashi.26 The other area 
on which the sexagesimal imprint has been left is that of myths 
of cyclical time, the ends of world ages, and so on. The 
implication is that the myths of cyclical time are based on the 
observed cycles of celestial events. And it is here that an 
account of sexagesimality has been sought. 


In 1906 H. V. Hilprecht observed that the number 12,960, a 
decimal contraction of “the greatest sacred number of 
Babylonia,” was exactly half of 25,920, which is the number of 
solar years in one Precessional Year—the length of time that 
the Precession of the Equinoxes takes to complete a cycle.27 
Others have ramified this observation. The Sumerian calendar, 
for example, consists of 72 five-day weeks plus five intercalated 
days (5 X 72 = 360 and 360 X 72 = 25,920).The number of 
the Great Year, or Precessional Cycle, in other words, was 
woven into the calendar of the Little Year, illustrating the 
Sumerian doctrine of the correspondence of microcosm and 
macrocosm. 

The Precession of the Equinoxes is the longest astronomical 
cycle observable with the naked eye. It results from the fact 
that there is an obliquity of 23 ’% degrees between the Earth’s 
equator and the ecliptic. Thus the Earth’s axis performs a slow 


wobbling rotation in relation to the stellar constellations; this 
rotation takes 25,920 years. It is called the Precession of the 
Equinoxes because, in relation to the zodiac, the place of the 
rising of the sun keeps moving backward through the signs. 
The sunrise on the morning of the vernal equinox is treated as 
the beginning of the cycle. Between roughly 4000 and roughly 
2000 B.c., the spring sun rose in the sign Taurus; from about 
2000 to 1 B.c. it rose in Aries; from 1 A.D. to the present it has 
risen in Pisces; the popular term “Aquarian Age” refers to the 
fact that in a few years the spring sunrise will have “precessed” 
or moved backward through the zodiac into the sign Aquarius, 
where it will rise for the next 2,160 years. The Precessional 
cycle is reported to have been figured out roughly by the Greek 
astronomer Hipparchus in about 150 B.c. and to have been 
worked out more precisely, to the exact value 25,920, by 
Copernicus in the sixteenth century ap. Yet there is 
considerable circumstantial evidence that Sumerian 
astronomers had worked it out precisely before the 
development of the sexagesimal system—that is, before the 
development of writing. 

The Precessional movement is sufficiently rapid to be visible 
to careful observation by the naked eye within a few years, 
though several centuries of records (not necessarily written 
down) would be required to calculate it precisely. It moves 50 
seconds in one year; 1 degree in 72 years; 30 degrees in 2,160 
years; 60 degrees in 4,320 years; 120 degrees in 8,640 years; 
180 degrees in 12,960 years; 240 degrees in 17,820 years; and 
a full 360 degrees in 25,920 years. These numbers are already 
familiar. The figures at 60-degree intervals (60,120,180, 240, 
360 degrees) give us the numbers of the Hindu yugas. The 180- 
degree position gives us Plato’s Great Number as well as“the 
greatest sacred number of Babylonia,” 12,960,000. The number 
432, found as a telltale clue in time-oriented myths around the 
world, when multiplied by 60, the basic sexagesimal unit, 
yields the exact Precessional figure, 25,920. 

In this analysis, the Sumero-Babylonian sexagesimal 
arithmetic, the Sumerian calendar, the Sumerian king lists, and 
myths of time found in Greece, India, Babylon, Iceland, and 
Ireland, all involve numbers derived from the arithmetic of the 
Precession of the Equinoxes. The Precession, as the vastest of 


observable temporal cycles—still sometimes known among 
astronomers as the Great Year, or the Platonic Year—holds 
sway in myths of cosmic cyclicity. This would seem to account 
for sexagesimality: It was adopted because it was the most 
convenient notation for the arithmetic of the Precession of the 
Equinoxes, which in turn was seen, with a religious feeling, as 
a Master Code controlling (and, by way of the adjusted 
calendar, uniting) events on earth and in heaven. 


UNWRITTEN EVIDENCE 


There is no palpable evidence of a systematic mathematical 
astronomy in Mesopotamia until about 300 B.c.28—not even 
evidence for the complete zodiac of signs (as opposed to 
constellations).29 Even in the Alexandrian period there is no 
direct evidence for knowledge of the Precession. Extant 
articulation of the exact Precessional figure, 25,920, 
supposedly waited for Copernicus in the sixteenth century A.D. 
Yet the burden of the evidence asks us to wonder whether, in 
fact, it might have been calculated accurately at least five 
thousand years earlier, while leaving only an indirect imprint 
on the record. 

What the evidence just reviewed suggests is that the 
Sumerians, in the fourth millennium B.c., working with decimal 
arithmetic, and with memorized equinoctial sunrise positions— 
the data having been orally transmitted or otherwise recorded 
in some perishable fashion for centuries—had correctly 
calculated the Precessional number, then, still before the 
invention of writing, had developed an alternative arithmetical 
method—the sexagesimal—which would magically plug into 
the Precessional cycle and thus give greater force to human 
reckonings by harmonizing them with cosmic fact, and finally 
that they subsequently devised a myth of cycling time, since 
lost, which diffused secretly from one priestly caste to another, 
giving rise to variant myths with interrelated numerologies 
from Cambodia to Iceland. The alternative is that these steps 
were taken by some earlier culture or cultures and inherited by 
the Sumerians.30 


Two points are necessary to render the apparently difficult 


thesis of early scientific knowledge plausible: (1) a different 
relationship to memory, and (2) secret, or nonpublic, channels 
of transmission. 

It seems that preliterate groups had a different relationship 
to language than literate groups. The Yugoslavian oral bards 
researched by A. B. Lord in his investigations of the sources of 
the Homeric poems had tales that took weeks to recite. Oral 
cultures round the world have exhibited extensive and precise 
traditions stored entirely in living memories. The invention of 
writing does not signify the moment when people began 
thinking; it only means that they began writing down bits and 
pieces of traditions that had already been worked on and partly 
developed. The invention of writing caught in midstream the 
flow of cultures which had already been moving along. 


One result of the oral maintenance of traditions is that they 
are not accessible to the unlearned except directly from one of 
the learned. There are no books to mediate. Within the 
shamanic milieu oral “texts” were very private property: They 
were an important part of a shaman’s stock in trade. They were 
a basis of his magic, and for another to know them would 
compromise him in a number of ways, leaving both him and 
his clients vulnerable to misfires of his work and to hostile 
interferences with it. In so-called primitive societies, as a 
musicologist has noted, “one must not sing thoughtlessly to 
oneself, for every note summons up a spirit.” “Some songs must 
be sung only by a certain individual.”31 Similar considerations 
apply to the oral texts that were sung or chanted by those 
whose business it was to keep them in memory. To commit 
such texts to writing—a form in which they could be stolen, 
transported, and read by those from whom they should be 
hidden—was not a welcome thought to ancient preliterate 
learned groups. This is perhaps one reason why 97 percent of 
known Sumerian tablets are economic records, having nothing 
to do with sacred learning. Julius Caesar tells us that the 
Druids of Gaul refused to commit their lore to writing even 
after they had the ability to do so (Commentaries on the Gaulic 
Wars V1.14). And a scholar writing of the still-unpublished S a- 
ivagamas—texts which may in part be several thousand years 
old— says: “Their handing down by oral means is still regarded 
as being the only valid method. The written form is, in many 


cases, if not forbidden, at least considered dangerous, as certain 
teachings must not be imparted except to those who are 
worthy. Writing has no value in transmitting magical 
formulae.”32 

The idea of secret doctrines may be dismaying to scholars 
who would like to believe that the available evidence can be 
relied upon. But it is plain that ancient traditions did involve 
channels of transmission that were rigorously kept secret. To 
this day no one knows what was said and done in the 
initiations at Eleusis. Pythagoras’s school had a strict vow of 
secrecy, as did Plato’s, in its inner circles. The Greeks may have 
adopted this custom from the Babylonian and Egyptian schools, 
where such taboos on publication were a common means to 
protect a priestly or scholarly monopoly of learning. 
Mesopotamian tablets sometimes contain explicit designations 
of the allowed readership—for example: 


This prayer is the secret of Esagila. No one save the 
urigallu of E-kuya shall see it.33 


Another text advises: 


The young priest may see these rites which you perform, 
but the stranger who does not possess the hereditary 
knowledge of the rites shall not see them, unless he 
wishes his days to be shortened. The initiated shall 
reveal them to the initiated; the uninitiated shall not see 
them. It is among the forbidden things of Anu, Enlil, and 
Ea, the great gods.34 


An Egyptian text from Edfu Commands: “Reveal nothing that 
you see in any secret matter of the sanctuaries.”35 


De Santillana and von Dechend have made a special study 
of ancient knowledge regarding the Precession of the 
Equinoxes. “The main source of myth ...” they argue, “was 
astronomy,” and “it all had its origin in the Near East.”36 
Ancient scientists, in their view, sought the invariances of 
nature, as the power points to work from in their constructions. 
There are two types of apparent natural invariances perceptible 
by human senses: astronomical recurrences and harmonic 


intervals. These then were the subjects of ancient research and 
the hidden armatures of myth. But sometime in the Neolithic 
age astronomers became aware of the slippage of the 
equinoctial sunrise, which threw the invariance of the solar 
year awry and, in time, invalidated ritual devices, such as 
Stonehenge, which were based on it. This realization affected 
them with something like the exigency that primitive groups 
have felt when faced with eclipses. In a world whose lease had 
to be ritually renewed annually (as in the Babylonian New 
Year’s Festival), such an imbalance in the mechanisms of the 
universe could seem threatening. Through research on this 
problem the Precession of the Equinoxes was discovered. The 
universe was conceived as an armature or frame with four fixed 
points: the equinoxes (where the ecliptic intersected the 
equator) and the solstices (where the ecliptic was farthest from 
the equator). “The sliding of the sun along the equinoctial point 
affected the frame of the cosmos.”37 This slippage of the frame 
was “a kind of cosmogonic ‘original sin’ whereby the circle of 
the ecliptic (with the zodiac) was tilted up at an angle with 
respect to the equator, and the cycle of change came into 
being.”38 The passage of the seasons, which is to say the year, 
would not occur if the equator and the ecliptic had not slipped 
apart; this was, in effect, the beginning of time as history, or 
time as change. 

This, de Santillana and von Dechend propose, was the 
underlying substance of most cosmogonic myths. The mythic 
motif of the Separation of the Parents of the World, for 
example, “stands for the establishing of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic: the beginning of measurable time.”39 Every two 
thousand years or so the “original sin” is repeated, when the 
equinoctial sunrise enters a new sign, having passed through 
thirty degrees of the zodiac. From this arises the myth of 
periodic destructions and recreations of the world: At the end 
of every age the world frame slips, accompanied by disasters 
such as floods which destroy mankind. For this reason the 
Sumero-Babylonian texts speak of a series of floods—three are 
known—instead of just one. These world- or epoch-ending 
disasters mark the watery end of the cycle, the end of a 2,160 
year period in which the equinoctial sunrise has been in one 
sign. “For those who know,” the authors say, “the origin of the 


world was only a point in the Precessional cycle, like the 0 = 24 
of our dials.”40 

When the frame shifts and the established world order is 
ended, a cosmogonic hero is needed to readjust it. Thus 
Marduk, when he sets the heavens in order in the Babylonian 
Creation Epic, Gilgamesh, even Odysseus, are regarded as 
heroes who initiated new Precessional months (thirty-degree 
periods) by adjusting the universal frame to its new bearings. 
This view of the world frame and its periodic convulsions the 
authors call a “great world-wide archaic construction”41 which 
diffused from a Near Eastern origin at sometime in the 
Neolithic or Bronze Age. 


The Argonauts, for example, carrying the fleece of a ram 
through supernatural perils, were inaugurating the Age of Aries 
(2000 B.c.).42 Similarly, the Fall of Troy originally designated 
the end of an age; the constellations of Ursa Major and the 
Pleiades, featured on the Shield of Achilles, the destroyer of 
Troy, signify, as in other mythic contexts, this cosmic disaster. 
Odysseus then, by a path not unlike that of the Argonauts and 
an allegorical reorganization of the palace (universe), and so 
on, must adjust the new age and set it on its course.43 Both the 
partial destructions anticipated by Xenophanes and Plato and 
the complete destructions anticipated by Manu and the Stoics 
are, according to this view, references to this periodic shaking 
of the world frame through the Precession. This model accounts 
for many mythic elements that previously had appeared silly or 
chaotic. And it offers a strong foundation for the view that the 
Precession of the Equinoxes was known prior to the invention 
of writing, and that the arithmetic involved in it has 
conditioned myths of time ever since. 


THE ACOUSTICAL ACCOUNT 


De Santillana and von Dechend, in defending their form of the 
Precessional hypothesis, also broached dimly another model. 
They remarked, as mentioned above, that the only invariances 
that nature offers to the senses in a human lifespan are (1) the 
solar year and (2) the harmonic intervals. These invariances 
were joined in the concept of the Music of the Spheres—a 


doctrine attributed to Pythagoras but quite possibly known in 
Mesopotamia thousands of years before his time. This theme— 
backgrounded by de Santillana and von Dechend while they 
explored the astronomical model in the foreground—was taken 
up by de Nicolas in his Meditations Through the Rg Veda: Four- 
Dimensional Man. De Nicholas altered the emphases, stressing 
the harmonic invariance: “In the beginning was tone.”44 
McClain in turn took up this subject from de Nicolas and 
developed a detailed interpretation of the numbers in ancient 
myths by relating them not to astronomy but to the 
mathematics of acoustics and tuning theory. 


In The Myth of Invariance (a title based on de Santillana and 
von Dechend’s book) McClain notes that “[n]obody knows how 
or why the sexagesimal system was ever invented in the first 
place” (either implicitly rejecting the astronomical explanation 
with no argument, or unaware of it), then asserts: “The 
sexagesimal system [is] probably the most convenient language 
for acoustical arithmetic the world ever knew until the system 
of logarithmic cents was introduced late in the nineteenth 
century.”45 He proceeds to demonstrate that the various myth- 
prone numbers in question—216, 432, 30, 60, 360, etc., the 
sexagesimal/Precessional numbers—were as uniquely and 
specially fitted to acoustical arithmetic as to Precessional 
arithmetic. 


McClain’s argument is, in effect, an adaptation of the 
structure of de Santillana and von Dechend’s argument to 
another content. It starts from the musicological concept of the 
comma, which is a small difference between definitions of a 
tone—a difference which arises from inherent problems in 
tuning. The most basic example is the so-called Pythagorean 
comma, a disagreement in note-definition that arises between 
the octave and perfect fifth. 

In working with a vibrating string, one obtains octaves by 
powers of two: To halve the length of a string produces a tone 
an octave higher, to double it, an octave lower. The fifth is 
produced by powers of three: A string one-third the length will 
produce the perfect fifth an octave above. With these two 
operations alone, it should be possible, say, to tune a piano, 
producing every one of the eight notes of the diatonic scale 


(and from them the three remaining to the chromatic scale). 
But, in fact, it doesn’t work out that way. If a piano tuner tunes 
the bottom, or longest, string to the pitch C, then derives from 
it a series of eleven octaves by repeatedly halving the string, 
each of these octaves is perfect. Next, the piano tuner goes back 
to the string at the bottom and derives from it the G an octave 
higher—the perfect fifth. From that in turn he produces the D 
an octave higher and so on through a series of seven derived 
fifths. At that point the eleventh octave and the seventh fifth 
should fall on the same C note; but in fact they produce 
different tones, separated from one another by the so-called 
Pythagorean comma, which is worth 24 cents an octave and, in 
the eleven-octave example, would amount to two whole 
semitones. (There are 100 cents to a semitone.) 

McClain’s thesis requires us to believe that ancient peoples 
as early as the Neolithic or at the latest the Early Bronze Age 
knew about the Pythagorean comma and indeed about other 
commas that arise from other approaches to tuning. “We are 
crediting these early thinkers,” McClain says, “with 
understanding ‘tuning theory’ as well as any people in 
history.”46 Again, as in the astronomical hypothesis, a degree 
of specialized scientific knowledge must be postulated at an 
early date for which historians of science have no direct 
written evidence. In both cases, the age to which this hidden 
discovery is attributed is the Neolithic—though McClain 
specifies the Late Neolithic and de Santillana and von Dechend 
seem to look to the Early Neolithic. 


On McClain’s harmonic model the Pythagorean comma 
performs the same dislocating effect on the (desired) invariant 
base of reality that the Precession of the Equinoxes performs in 
the astronomical model. In both cases the crack or gap in the 
mathematical system is seen as a source of strife, chaos, and 
disorder, and ultimately as a threat to the state, which is an 
orderly system based on the presumption that cosmic order 
sustains the power of the temple—a presumption undermined 
by problems with the claimed invariances of which the temple 
is custodian. No method of tuning avoids such problems. If the 
octaves are perfect, the fifths will not be, and vice versa.47 
Aristoxenus had _ learned this, presumably, through 
experimenting with many tunings; and probably every culture 


that came deeply under Mesopotamian influence became 
involved in such research. 

Unlike most western scholars, McClain uses not Greek, 
Egyptian, or Mesopotamian texts as his basic reference point 
for ancient thought, but the Rg Veda. “The numbers Rg Vedic 
man cared about,” he says, “define alternate tunings for the 
musical scale.”48 Alternate tunings, after all, even if they don’t 
eliminate “original sin,” are alternate strategies to deal with it. 
McClain’s first point is the double relevance of the frequency 
ratios of various tunings of the scale on base D in the smallest 
integers. “The smallest integers which can define a diatonic 
scale with two similar tetrachords—occupy a ‘space’ of thirty 
units in the ‘octave double’ 30:60.”49 The frequency ratios of 
this fundamental scale, then, lead to the sexagesimal base, 60. 
Secondly, “The smallest integers which can define the eleven 
tones [of the chromatic scale] lie within the octave double 
720:360.”50 The 360 degrees in a circle and so forth, in other 
words, could arise from treating the scale as what de Nicolas 
calls “tone-mandala,”51 aligning the circle with the full or 
chromatic scale—an activity that Claudius Ptolemy is known to 
have engaged in. In this series the number 432 is present at the 
fourth-scale degree. Thirdly, “The eleven invariances can be 
arranged as reciprocal diatonic scales in the basic Hindu-Greek 
mode within the octave double 384-768, familiar to Plato 
scholars as the Timaeus model of the ‘World-Soul.’’52 Here 
again 432 is present, this time at the second scale-degree. 
Finally, the Greek Phrygian Mode (what Plain Chant calls 
Modus Primus) is bounded by the octave double 432-864.53 

To sum up: If the Sumerians (or the Babylonians or, as 
McClain has it, the Rg Vedic poets) understood tuning of the 
diatonic scale, the chromatic scale, and the Phrygian mode, 
then they naturally had encountered, without any astronomical 
activity necessary, the sexagesimal base and products of it such 
as 360, 432, and 864. (The last two are yuga numbers, and it is 
not unreasonable to think of the different ages as retunings of 
the world instrument.)54 From these, others can be derived by 
mating them with twelve (the chromatic octave), thirty (the 
diatonic base), and so on: 12 X 360, e.g. = 4,320, reinforcing 
that number; 30 X 432 = 12,960. And so on. The Platonic 
marriage number can be accounted for as easily through this 


approach as through that of the Precessional Year, as can the 
numbers of the cryptic Vedic passages touched on earlier in 
this chapter. 

That difficult Rg Vedic text, Dirghatamas’s “Creation Hymn,” 
for example, can be read acoustically or astronomically through 
the same numerology. 


Twelve spokes, one wheel, navels three. Who can 
comprehend this? On it are placed together three 
hundred and sixty like pegs; They shake not in the least. 
(1.164.48) 


The twelve spokes of Dirghatamas’s wheel are either the 
twelve semitone intervals in the chromatic scale which, like a 
wheel, ends where it began, or the twelve lunations in a solar 
year, or the twelve signs of the zodiac (though these may not 
have been fully developed yet even in Babylon). 


“The 360 ‘like pegs’ which ‘shake not in the least’ would 
seem to be the 360 subdivisions within the 720:360 octave 
matrix.”55 Or, on the other hand, they are the 360 days in 
twelve lunar months. And so on. A point against the tonal 
interpretation is offered by the Prasna Upanisad (I.II), where the 
wheel and spoke imagery of this hymn is quoted in a context of 
months and days—implying that the Upanisadic authors 
interpreted this hymn as calendrical. The point, finally and in 
brief, is that the numerologies in the myths of time in question 
can be accounted for either by the astronomical hypothesis, or 
by the harmonic hypothesis, or by a conflation of the two—an 
activity which Ptolemy actually devised. 

The interpenetration of calendar and scale seems, on the 
present state of the evidence, to revert to Early Bronze Age 
Mesopotamian sources. Through this arithmetic, the year and 
the ritual chant that sustained it were made one and the same. 
The obvious presumption is that the two correlations were 
made together. As Joseph Campbell asked (even unaware of 
the harmonic aspect), “should [we] marvel the more at the 
sexagesimal system or at the Sumerians who invented it?”56 

McClain applies similar analyses to other classic passages 
involving the sexagesimal numbers: various numbers in Hindu 
mythology after the Rg Veda, the description of Atlantis in 


Plato’s Critias, the Book of Revelations, and so on. Plato’s genetic 
theory in the Republic is seen to be “a theory of tuning.”57 The 
facts that in the Pythagorean tradition number theory and 
music theory were one and the same, and that numbers and 
harmonic ratios were regarded as having ethical properties (as 
in ancient Babylonia) make such ideas plausible. 

But Pythagorean readings are not only applicable to Plato’s 
day. Pythagoras was said in the ancient texts to have studied in 
both Egypt and Mesopotamia, and whether or not he went to 
those places in person, clearly their influence had made its way 
into his world. In his day the great temple centers in Egypt and 
the Near East were in a decline of power, but not of intellectual 
and artistic prestige. Like Athens after the waning of its power, 
they subsisted as university towns, schools to the world, 
purveying to the “younger” nations of the world (as the 
Egyptian priests are said by Herodotus to have conceived it) 
the ancient sciences of their cultures—sciences which seem to 
have had their origin in the Paleolithic Age, and subsequently, 
in the wealthy and sedentary cultures of the Near Eastern 
Neolithic and Early Bronze Ages, to have been brought to a 
kind of perfection sufficiently awesome to attract converts from 
surrounding cultures. Though there are many lacunae in the 
reconstruction, and the stemma of diffusion may be changed by 
new evidence, at present it seems that when the Hittites, say, 
or the people of the Indus Valley culture, or the Greeks of the 
Orientalizing period, began trade with Mesopotamia and/or 
Egypt they also began a wholesale adoption of iconography, 
cosmology, myths of time, artistic codes, and so on. To the 
priests of these cultures studying in the temple centers of Ur or 
Erech, where (as Akkadian words in the Atharva Veda suggest) 
some of them must have learned first Sumerian and later 
Babylonian (which, like Church Latin in its time, remained the 
liturgical language), the rigorous science of the knowledge of 
the Precession may have conveyed a binding conviction. The 
translation of this knowledge into a numerology, a calendrical 
analogue, and an equally rigorous knowledge of acoustical 
number theory—these achievements merged together with 
systems of myth, art, and architecture to create a unified 
cultural construction of overpowering coherence and range. 
When the political power of Egypt and Mesopotamia waned, 


the secret weapon of their occult multiscience remained. For 
another thousand years it attracted seekers—including 
“Pythagoras” or some other-named person or persons whose 
study in Babylon stands behind the body of thought known as 
Pythagorean. 

It requires a leap of horizon to understand the intensity 
with which such things mattered to ancient thinkers. The 
Pythagorean comma, for example, was known to Aristoxenus, 
and possibly to Pythagoras as well. The issue which made it so 
pressingly important was nothing less than the question (not 
yet a dead issue in a science which has confronted the 
Uncertainty Principle) whether reality is mathematical or not. 


When Pythagoras discovered (or learned) the so-called 
Pythagorean Theorem, about the relation between the squares 
built on the short and long sides of a right triangle, it is said 
that he hastened to sacrifice oxen (D.L. VIII.12). He felt that he 
had touched on a power center in the mathematical fabric of 
the universe. The story is almost certainly in some part or 
aspect spurious, because Pythagoras did not discover the 
Pythagorean Theorem, which, as Neugebauer said, “was known 
more than a thousand years before Pythagoras ... during the 
whole duration of Babylonian mathematics.”58 


The Pythagorean Theorem is the threshold to the discovery 
of irrational numbers and incommensurable lengths—a 
discovery which Hellenists attribute to Hippasus of Tarentum, a 
renegade Pythagorean whom, according to one account, 
Pythagoras pushed off a boat for revealing to outsiders the 
tragic secret of the Pythagorean Theorem, which was 
irrationality or incommensurability. But this knowledge, too, is 
likely to be an importation from the older centers of the Near 
East rather than a Greek discovery. Babylonian mathematicians 
were familiar with irrationals, and had worked out the square 
root of two to five decimal places. The power of such 
knowledge in this archaic pure science was immense. The 
discovery that the side and diagonal of a square will always be 
incommensurable produced an ideological convulsion in the 
Pythagorean order comparable to the shock conveyed by the 
discovery of the Precession or the Pythagorean comma. 
Incommensurable lines can be accurately drawn in geometry, 


but the irrational numbers that represent the relationship 
between them can never be fully grasped because they are too 
dynamic: They run away or keep redefining themselves. “It was 
found, indeed,” says de Santillana, “that such a number, if it 
existed, would have to be both odd and even.”59 This 
paradoxical breach sets mathematics and geometry at variance 
as if they described different worlds. Like the Precessional drift 
and the Pythagorean comma, this apparent crack or gap in the 
mathematical fabric of the universe seemed ominous, as if such 
cracks lead through the membrane of order to chaos: They 
deny that the universe is orderly and hence that it is 
cognizable, and thereby remove credibility from all human 
thought. The Precession threatens the calendar and all that 
depends on it, and through the Pythagorean comma, as through 
a crack to chaos, the plethora of untuned sounds that could 
disrupt the harmony of the universe flows in. 

“In the Solomon Islands,” a musicologist writes, “when an 
invitation is sent to a neighboring tribe it is customary to send 
the measurements of the tribal panpipes so that the guests can 
tune theirs beforehand, thus ensuring the greatest agreement in 
the mutual musical greeting.”60 Ritual efficacy can depend on 
tuning, sensitive, as it is, to the exact proper sound for the 
exact nuance of the event. “A primitive melody is always the 
musical expression of an idea.”61 The melody is defined in part 
by the tuning of the instrument. By different tunings the idea is 
changed. 

The extant visual representations of Sumerian culture in the 
third millenium B.c. show a great variety of stringed musical 
instruments (over thirty types) and pipes. In an early Sumerian 
myth in which Enki transfers the values of civilization to 
Inanna’s care, when he lists the ultimate symbols of civilization 
in Sumerian society, music itself and five different musical 
instruments are named. Different instruments represented not 
only different timbres but different tunings. It was not merely 
their sound and workmanship but the principles of harmony 
and number embodied in them which made them of 
metaphysical status. It may also be, as it was in Greece, that 
different instruments were associated with different deities. A 
whole realm of meanings and associations was regarded as in 
the instrument, among its personal powers, along with an array 


of e-thos- or mood-qualities that its tuning system magically 
commanded. To pick one up and strum it casually would be, in 
our terms, somewhat like playing with a loaded gun. 

Something like this is found in a Greek context when the 
archaic lyric poet Terpander is praised for introducing the 
seven-stringed lyre to Greece as if this were a major 
accomplishment of civilization. It was not merely a matter of 
adding a string or two: It was the mathematics of the new 
tuning system that was at issue. When a Greco-Roman text says 
that someone was wise in “music,” what is meant is “music 
theory,” which is more or less the same as number theory, and 
equally of metaphysical import. Like sounds, numbers had 
specific efficacies and powers; in a sense they governed the 
universe. Musical instruments, embodying different tuning 
theories, represented different ways to deal with the original 
sin of the comma, each appropriate to different ritual purposes. 
This tradition leads into Plato’s views on the different moods of 
the modes. 

“All the cities of the Mesopotamian plains had their temples 
in the fourth millennium B.c.,” writes a historian of music. 
“Here, priests and liturgists, mathematicians and astrologers, 
passed their lives in quiet seclusion.”62 Here, as in the temple 
communities in contemporaneous Egypt, sung and chanted 
language was reified, for magical purposes, into an archetypal 
structure of ontology. “Mesopotamian temple music was cantus 
in its primitive significance.”63 “Cantus,” with its essential 
connection to the real, equates with the Hindu idea of mantra. 
The idea that language is a reifying power with ontological 
force is most thoroughly enunciated in India (in the Mimamsaka 
texts and elsewhere).64 Both Sumerian and Rg Vedic priest- 
poet-musicians felt that actual metaphysical energy inhered in 
sound and syllable. In such a context the comma would be as 
troubling as an eclipse, or as the Precession, or as the discovery 
of irrational numbers. 


The study of the two invariances, that of the solar calendar 
and that of the harmonic scale, evidently extends into the 
earliest mists of human prehistory. The search for the origin of 
the idea of the harmony of the spheres becomes lost in ever 
more ancient variations or paraphrases. Correspondences 


among musical, astronomical, calendrical, and other elements 
may have been rudimentarily known in the Paleolithic era, and 
awareness of them seems to have jumped in complexity first in 
the Neolithic, then again in Sumero-Babylonian times. 
Babylonian mathematicians treated ratios as entities and 
assigned ratios both to musical intervals and to planets. The 
Pythagorean Music of the Spheres, and Plato’s tunings of the 
planetary spheres in the Timaeus, were already present there, in 
a seminal form. Plutarch (commenting on the Timaeus) seems 
to realize this, bringing in the information that “[t]he 
Chaldeans connected musical intervals with the seasons, that is, 
the fourth (3:4) = Autumn, the fifth (2:3) = Winter, the 
octave (1:2) = Summer, while the tonic (1:1) = Spring.”65 The 
year unfolds as a harmonic progression of the four intervals 
which nowadays are known as the perfect consonances, 
associated with the four seasons. 

The later period which saw the birth of philosophy in both 
Greece and India was another intense cauldron of 
Mesopotamian development. “The time of Persian dominion,” 
say two modern scholars, “particularly from the last quarter of 
the fifth century B.c. until the conquest of the country by the 
troops of Alexander the Great, was the most creative period for 
Babylonian mathematical astronomy. There existed at this time 
astronomical schools in Uruk, Sippar, Babylon, and Borsippa. 
From the reports of Pliny the Elder and Strabo we know the 
name of the great Babylonian astronomer Naburianus, to whom 
is attributed the working out of a system for determining lunar 
phases ... Another Babylonian astronomer ... Cidenas from 
Sippar ... distinguished the solar year from the lunar year and 
computed the duration of the former ... to 7 minutes and 41 
seconds less than the actual duration ...”66 


Egypt also was said to be involved in this tradition. Plato in 
the Timaeus (22d) speaks of periodic destructions by fire and 
others by water, and ascribes the doctrine to Egyptian priests. 
Evidence seems to point to Mesopotamia, not to Egypt, as the 
source of that idea; but many Mesopotamian ideas found a 
home in Egypt. By the end of the fourth millennium B.c., for 
example, “Egyptian musical instruments were identical with 
those of Sumer.”67 This suggests shared discourse about tuning 
theory. Egyptian mythology is shot through with sexagesimal 


numbers, perhaps diffused from Sumer. And Egyptian 
astronomy exhibits the mixture of decimal and sexagesimal 
arithmetics characteristic of Mesopotamia. The heavens were 
divided, for example, into thirty-six 10-degree “decans” which 
together comprise 360 degrees. In Egypt also, the fabric of the 
state was seen as reliant in part on cantus, the life-supporting 
chant that went on more or less constantly in the temples. “A 
modal system ... was approved by the temples and so became a 
fixed and immutable law.”68 Musical definitions became 
theological. The gods in Egypt, says Dio Cassius, were tones 
separated by fourths: E was Saturn, A the Sun, and so on.69 

Some scholars feel that Pythagoras learned, during his 
reported twelve years of study in Babylonia, the key 
“Pythagorean” ideas: (1) the harmony of the spheres, (2) the 
principle of e-thos, or the governing powers of different musical 
modes, (3) the belief in the efficacy of numbers, that is, in the 
idea that specific numbers have specific powers and together 
rule the cosmos. In Babylonian religious thought the gods are 
represented by numbers. The number 1 represented the High 
God. The god of music, Enki, was represented by the number 
40 which, in the sexagesimal system, means 49/69, that is?/3, or 
the musical perfect fifth—the same ratio applied to the winter 
solstice (the New Year). One cannot regain the whole system, 
only edges of it here and there—a “great worldwide archaic 
construction” which was “preserved almost intact in the later 
thought of the Pythagoreans and Plato.”70 


“The Pythagorean string-length ratios,” says a musicologist, 
“were recognized by both Mesopotamia and Egypt at least two 
millennia before the time of the Greek civilization.”71 The Near 
East in general, but, it seems, Mesopotamia in particular, 
constitutes what de Santillana and von Dechend call “that great 
proto-Pythagorean mint ... that once coined the technical 
language and delivered it to the Pythagoreans.”72 Elsewhere de 
Santillana speaks of the many formulas which were “available 
in the arithmetical and engineering data which had reached 
Greece from the great reservoir of Babylonian civilization.”73 
“The shades of Babylon, ‘learned and wise,’ may be discerned 
over the shoulders of many of these reputed founders of the 
arts and sciences in Greece.”74 Surely it was from the influence 
of those “shades learned and wise” that, as Hippolytus says, 


Pythagoras “in his studies of nature mingled astronomy and 
geometry and music and arithmetic ... He first proved the 
motion of the seven stars to be rhythm and melody ...”75 

The dual astronomical/harmonic reading of the various 
ancient mythological numbers implies a far greater 
achievement by Neolithic and Bronze Age Mesopotamian 
thinkers than previously envisioned by scholars. A hypothetical 
chronology of these events might suggest that: (1) a decimal 
arithmetic coexisted with musical studies involving string 
lengths, perhaps as early as 5000-4000 B.c;(2) the Precession 
was worked out, perhaps in the period 4000-3500 B.c.;(3) a 
sexagesimal arithmetic, with a “decimal substrate” 
(Neugebauer), was worked out to incorporate cosmic cycles 
into human events in perhaps 3500-3000 B.c.;(4) the 30:60 and 
432:864 octave doubles were worked out and selected as 
correlates of the precessional/sexagesimal arithmetic, by 
perhaps 3200 B.c. 


Both Greek and Indian philosophers, when they spoke of the 
cyclicity of the cosmos and its eternal recurrence, were passing 
on a piece of an archaic worldwide construction already 
thousands of years old, which thousands of years later would 
attract such European thinkers as Siger of Brabant and Bruno of 
Nola, and which still exerts force in orthodox Hindu and 
Buddhist and, in the West, theosophical settings. 


More NuMBERS 


The numerology of the cosmic cycle was tight and systematic in 
Manu and in the Indian tradition in general. In addition to it, 
there are other, looser and less systematic, intrusions of 
Mesopotamian power numbers into Indian lore. As a part of 
basic time-space modeling, Sumerian numerology was diffused 
throughout Indian religious literature. The sexagesimal 
arithmetic of the myth of time is only the leading example of 
this process. Elsewhere too, Sumerian power-numbers were so 
deeply imbibed as to become naturalized. These tend to be 
involved with measurements of time and space, but can occur 
almost anywhere. 


The cosmic emphasis on the number 4 seems to rise 


ultimately from the pre-Sumerian Halaf culture, of the late 
fourth millennium B.c., with its distinctive ceramic ware 
involving cosmograms based on center-and-quaternity, a 
pattern which is equally the basis of the Indian cosmology of 
Sumeru and of the modern compass. Halaf culture (perhaps 
indirectly by way of the later Ubaid culture, or somewhat later 
by way of Ur) had some special relationship with the Indus 
Valley. The concept of a four-headed god, first found in 
Sumerian Usmu, and perhaps present on the Indus seals,76 
recurs in Hindu deities like Brahma-. The Mesopotamian 
concept of four quarters, each indicated by a sacred animal, is 
found on the Sarnath column and is a basic part of Indian 
cosmology. The four-faces motif relates to the four-quarters 
motif: The god of this icon, it asserts, sees everything. So the 
theme of quaternity links the realms of subjectivity and 
objectivity: It is one of the channels through which knowledge 
can happen. 

In some late examples of the Paleolithic lunar notation 
engravings analyzed by Marshack, there may be a tilt toward 
seven as the fourth of the lunar cycle number twenty-eight. But 
seven seems to have been especially enshrined in astronomy 
somewhat later, when Sumerian astronomers focused on the 
fact that there are seven planets visible to the eye. Due to this 
astronomical significance, the number seven came to signify 
totality: The whole cosmos was made up of seven levels. The 
seven-leveled ziggurat (Entem enanki at Babylon) signified 
ascent through the cosmos, made up of the seven planetary 
levels; the related idea of the seven levels of hell—which is 
both Sumerian and Indian—keeps the universe numerically 
symmetrical. The sacredness of the number seven worldwide is 
“of Mesopotamian origin,”77 and it occurs frequently, indeed in 
almost chaotic profusion, in the sacred literature of the Indian 
sects. 


The Vratya ascetic of the Atharva Veda is said to have seven 
pra-n.as (breaths in the upper body), seven apa-nas (breaths in 
the lower body), and seven vya-nas (breaths pervading the 
whole body)(AV XV 15.1.2). The R.g Vedic rishis, or wise men, 
are seven in number (as are the seven sages of archaic Greece). 
The reincarnation doctrine of Makkhali Gosa-la, the A-ji-vika 
teacher, climaxed in seven divine births, seven human births, 


and seven reanimations.78 The seven cakras of the microcosm 
in kun.d.alini- physiology, like the seven levels of initiation in 
Mithraism, or the seven stages of Patafijali’s yoga, seem likely 
to derive ultimately from the seven planetary levels of 
Sumerian astronomy. Another important image in Indian occult 
physiology—the central pole with copulating serpents twined 
round it, their bodies meeting at certain points, typically seven 
in number—is first seen in late third millennium Sumer. Known 
as the “caduceus” in the Roman Empire, this icon was 
somewhat later regarded in India as a map of the three na-d.I-s, 
or occult channels, of the body, through which the seven 
“breaths” proceed. This ancient number of totality yields the 
seven cakras; the seven breaths; the seven heavens and seven 
hells of the yogic cosmology;79 the seven steps of the Buddha, 
which represent the ascending of the seven planetary levels— 
that is, the surveying of the universe as a whole (WM. III.123); 
the seven heads of the cobra hoods of Pa-rs‘va, Buddha, and 
others; the fact that Indra is called “killer of the seven”; the 
seven rishis; and so on. 

The Sumerian king list ends with the statement that 
“twenty-three kings ruled for 24,510 years, three months, and 
three and a half days.”80 Distinctive echoes of this numerology 
recur in Indian records of lineages. The Jain tradition, for 
example, holds that there were twenty-three tl-rthankaras 
before Maha-vl-ra, who, by being the twenty-fourth, started a 
new age. In a related passage, the Buddhavamsa lists twenty- 
four prior Buddhas who had prophesied the enlightenment of 
Siddha-rtha Gautama.81 The numbers take on a new cultural 
life in their new environment and may slip this way or that 
slightly, but the relationship is still detectable. 

The number 108 is also present throughout Indian religious 
literature, as, for example, the 108 pieces in which Sati’s body 
is torn in the aiva myth, the tradition that there are 108 
Upanis.ads, and so on. This number, too, comes from the 
Sumerian king list or an associated source; it derives from 
Precessional arithmetic as the fourth part of 432, and from 
sexagesimal arithmetic as the product of 3 and 36. 


The number seventy-two, as in the 72,000 na-dl-s, or 
channels, of the occult physiology of India, as mentioned, for 


example, in the Dhyanabindu Upanisad, also derives from 
Sumer. It both occurs in the king lists and arises in the 
sexagesimal arithmetic, where it represents 6 x 12, and in the 
mixed sexagesimal-Precessional arithmetic, where it is 432 
divided by 6. Astronomically, it is the number of years that the 
Precessional movement takes to traverse one degree. 

In addition to these “sub-Sumerian” numbers, both the 
Greek and Indian _ traditions involve mathematical 
investigations that do not conspicuously overlap the 
sexagesimal system. Hippolytus (as quoted above) says 
Pythagoras mixed the practices of astronomy, music, 
mathematics, and geometry. The three fields of astronomy, 
music, and mathematics seem to have been linked by the 
sexagesimal number system, but geometry lies somewhat 
outside this linkage. Except in Plato’s Timaeus, there is little 
sign of attempts to generate a geometrical parallel to the other 
realms. Nevertheless, geometry, famously, was the leading 
mathematical investigation among the Greeks, involving 
Egyptian influence as well as the Mesopotamian inheritance 
coming in through various channels down to and including the 
school of Berossus, a Babylonian priest who fled into exile in 
Cos around 280 B.c. and founded a school there. 


In India also, geometrical study went on without close 
linkage to the symbolically weighted complex of astronomy, 
music, and arithmetic. The texts called Sulva Su-tras, or “texts 
of the cord,” which contain instructions for the construction of 
Vedic altars, are the leading candidates for extant carriers of 
geometrical knowledge from the ancient period in India. Bricks 
made with specific properties of shape and measurement (with 
allowance for shrinkage in baking) were precisely assembled 
into the intricate five layer structures called agnis or fire 
altars.82 The so-called Pythagorean Theorem and such other 
classic ancient problems as Squaring the Circle seem to have 
been featured. It is in the Sulva Su-tras that, according to 
Thibaut, “we must search whether there are not any traces left 
pointing to a purely Indian origin of these sciences.” 83 Thibaut 
refers to the quest for an Indian mathematics that is without 
Greek influence, as he was writing before the discovery of the 
Indus Valley culture or the possibility of Mesopotamian 
influence. The Sulva Su-tras do reflect the Mesopotamian 


sexagesimal imprint, though less conspicuously than the 
astronomical and acoustical accounts. To begin with, the basic 
measuring unit, the purus.a, which was “equal to ... the height 
of a man with uplifted arms,” 84 seems to have been 
established with sexigesimality in mind, as it is divided into 
120 smaller units, and 60 and 30 are common in the texts 
about its use.85 Throughout the Baudhyayana Sulva Su-tras, 
there is a sprinkling of sexagesimally based numbers which 
may or may not exceed ordinary probability.86 

There is considerable controversy about the dating of these 
Sutras. On the one hand, philologists have tended to assign 
them to the period 600-300 B.c. with “the usually accepted 
view that the mathematics embodied in the texts was created 
by Vedic priests.”87 On the other hand, there has been a recent 
tendency to trace them (or the lore they contain) back to the 
period of the Indus Valley or even earlier.88 


Mesopotamian texts of the period that was in contact with 
the Indus cities emphasize the problem of the making of bricks 
for ritual construction to certain dimensions and shapes, as in 
the dream of King Gudea of Lagash recorded on the Gudea 
Cylinders. One wonders if the same source might account for 
the Greek attention to the geometry of ritual altar construction, 
as in the case when the solution of “the ‘problem of Delos’ or 
duplication of the cube ... had been requested by the Delian 
Apollo, through the oracle, for his cubic altar.”89 In so doing, 
de Santillana notes, “Apollo had been acting clearly in his 
capacity as god of music ... the symbolic interest of the cube 
lies in its being, itself, a ’geometrical harmony.’” “The 
duplication of the cube, this seemingly out-of-the-way problem, 
was really part of the enterprise of discovering the ‘bonds’ of 
the cosmos.”90 


SCHOLARLY RESERVATIONS 


The sexagesimal arithmetic is unmistakable and so is its tracing 
back to Mesopotamia. The implications of this simple fact are 
too awesome for some scholars who refuse to believe in the 
undocumented scientific discoveries of the Neolithic age and in 
the complexity and precision of the Sumero-Babylonian 


tradition of mathematics. Yet it is commonly understood that 
Greek mathematics is a continuation of Sumerian mathematics: 
They are in effect one tradition, the Sumero-Greek, with the 
Greeks representing the later extension of it.91 

As so often, the Indian side of the diffusion equation is 
touchier. Ancient Mesopotamian culture, since it is hailed by 
western scholars as the pre-Greek root of the western tradition, 
and since the tradition of imperialism began with Sargon of 
Akkad, may seem particularly suspect from the Indian point of 
view. That some elements of the Indus Valley culture and much 
else in later Indian tradition should be attributed to borrowings 
from Sumer seems somehow underhanded, that is, it may seem 
to be serving a political agenda—especially since it is an idea 
imported into India by western scholars of the colonial period, 
not one that originated among Indian scholars themselves. At 
the present time there is no problem in acknowledging that the 
Greeks borrowed so openly and massively from the Sumerian 
treasury of knowledge as to be virtually a late stage of the 
Sumerian tradition—much as de Santillana and von Dechend 
imply by calling Sumer “that great proto-Pythagorean mint.” 
Yet India, at least in part, surely, because it has been colonized 
in ancient, medieval, and modern times, is especially sensitive 
to the idea that its culture is somehow not really its own. 


A different reservation, found commonly among western 
scholars, has to do with the history of science. Ancient cultures 
seem to have been obsessed with numbers, or, as a 
Pythagorean might have put it, with Number. Yet there are 
radically different views of how far they got in working out this 
obsession. West, for example, takes a conservative view about 
Pythagorean mathematics, saying that it is not even clear “that 
he [Pythagoras] knew that the basic musical intervals involve 
numerical relationships.”92 West is readier to attribute 
knowledge of the arithmetic of musical tuning to Pythagoras’s 
disciple Hippasus. The point is that what is at issue is not a 
question of pure scientific discoveries made within Greek 
schools. From Thales to Pythagoras and beyond, Greek 
mathematicians in the early period knew essentially what they 
had learned from Mesopotamia. To say that Pythagoras didn’t 
know something but Hippasus did is simply to say that the 
knowledge came over from Mesopotamia in between the two. It 


is not really to say that such knowledge did not exist in 
Pythagoras’s day. 

But few western scholars are willing to accept the full 
implications of ancient numerologies derived from 
Mesopotamia, which include Neolithic knowledge of the 
Precession of the Equinoxes and Early Bronze Age knowledge 
of arithmetical problems in tuning theory such as the 
Pythagorean comma. In part this reluctance must be attributed 
to the accident of the invention of writing in between the 
Neolithic and Early Bronze Ages. That scientific knowledge 
existed before writing may seem phantasmal and hard to 
believe. The problem of secrecy enters here also. De Santillana 
and others seem to be sorting the meager remains of what 
Danie‘lou has called an earlier, now more or less _ lost, 
civilization. 


SHAPE 


What shape is ancient thought? Round. At least in the 
Mesopotamian lineage, which includes Greece and India, it was 
round. The spherical cosmos rolling in cyclical time—wheels 
within wheels, as Parmenides showed with his goddess—the 
Great Wheel of the Precessional Year, united with the pitch 
wheel of the song that reaches back to the beginning—the 
twelve-tone chromatic scale like a twelve-spoked wheel—these 
round constructions of the real gave birth to others, greater and 
smaller wheels, some inside them, some outside them, some 
linked axially, some touched and spun peripherally. The wheel 
of cycling time sets going a smaller wheel within itself: the 
wheel of the transmigration of souls. How these two wheels 
relate to one another—what the gear ratio is, one might say—is 
another part of that great archaic construction. 

Some have thought that the myth of cyclical time was 
inherently bound up with the reincarnationist view of human 
destiny—that the two doctrines form a syntactical complex. 
Aristotle, for whom all perfect motion was circular, thought the 
same about this archaic gear construction of the cosmic 
machine: “In the movement of the heavens and of each star,” 
he wrote, “there is a circle; so why shouldn’t the birth and 


death of people be circular too, so that they are born and 
destroyed again (and again)” (Problemata 17.3). 
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Chapter Four 


The Doctrine of Reincarnation 


The conviction that there were mutually 
formative contacts between the Greek and the Indian 
philosophical traditions goes back to antiquity—Porphyry, for 
example, felt convinced of it. There were many clues from 
which this conviction could arise, but the most conspicuous 
one, without which the very question might not have been 
raised, is the doctrine of reincarnation: Though it is especially 
associated with India, reincarnation was also a standard 
teaching of most Greek philosophers. 


This correspondence has been neglected by scholars. 
Despite its possibly monumental importance, it has been 
deemed either insignificant or unprofitable, on various 
grounds: that reincarnationism might be found in two places 
without inviting interpretation; that it might have entered 
Indian and Greek religions from various shamanic or tribal 
groups in their neighborhoods; and that it is, fundamentally, a 
peripheral issue, even a red herring which threatens to lead 
beyond the bounds of Greek, and western, rationalism. 

Such arguments don’t address the main point, which is that 
the doctrine was held in both Greece and India in a distinctive 
form not known among shamanic and tribal groups, not found 
anywhere else in the world, in fact, except places that seem to 
have adopted it either from India or from Greece. Noticing this, 
some eighty years ago Theodor Gomperz wrote: 


From what people or creed did the sage who was famous 
above all for this far-reaching “inquiry” borrow the 
doctrines of metempsycho-sis? Herodotus replies by a 


reference to Egypt ... [but] there is a far closer 
agreement between Pythagorism and the Indian 
doctrine, not merely in their general features, but even 
in certain details, such as vegetarianism; and it may be 
added that the formulae which summarize the whole 
creed of the “circle and wheel” of rebirths are likewise 
the same in both. It is almost impossible for us to refer 
this identity to mere chance. 1 


The “formulae” Gomperz refers to are (1) the process of 
reincarnation (Sanskrit sam.sa-ra, Greek metempsycho-sis), (2) 
moral and cognitive laws governing the process (Sanskrit 
karma, Greek katharsis), (3) the goal of escape from the process 
(Sanskrit moks.a, Greek lusis). 

This tripartite form of the doctrine is very different from the 
types of reincarnationism found among traditional peoples here 
and there around the world. Those characteristically involve 
either familial relationships (a dying grandparent, for example, 
being reborn in the next grandchild of his or her line) or an 
animistic relationship to nature (the dead being randomly 
reborn in animal or vegetable forms), or a totemic context (an 
archetypal representative of a species instantiating itself in 
successive instances). In such systems there is no ethical 
imperative for the reincarnating unit; neither reward nor 
punishment is involved in the assignment of the next life. 
Rebirth occurs by chance, in an impersonal process which 
individual efforts do not affect. 

According to the form of the doctrine which is found in 
both Greece and India, in contrast, it is not chance but the 
moral quality of one’s past behavior that determines the type of 
rebirth one will have. Plato, for example, says (Laws X.903d) 
that the process of katharsis—purification through successive 
reincarnations—shifts “the character that is becoming better to 
a better incarnation, and that which is growing worse to a 
worser, each according to its due.” The Cha-ndogya Upanis.ad 
(V.10.7) similarly says, “Those whose conduct here has been 
good will quickly attain a good birth ... But those whose 
conduct here has been evil will quickly attain an evil birth ...” 
Plato and the Upanis.adic teacher may mean different things by 
good, but in any case the idea of karmic accumulation with 


positive-negative polarity is in effect in both texts. Elsewhere 
Plato says (Phaedo 81e sq.) that “those who have cultivated 
gluttony or selfishness or drunkenness ... are likely to assume 
the form of donkeys and other perverse animals ... [while] 
those who have preferred a life of lawlessness and violence 
become wolves and hawks and kites ...” Similarly an 
Upanis.adic teacher says (CU V.10.7) that those who have lived 
wickedly may be reborn as dogs or hogs. 

Another special feature of the Greek and Indian doctrine is 
that the return to life in a new body is regarded as a negative 
outcome. Rebirth is to be dreaded, not welcomed. The 
desideratum is not to be reborn—either for better or for worse 
—but to disengage one’s gear altogether from the machine of 
birth and death—to escape, as the Orphics put it, “from the 
sorrowful weary wheel.” This reversed valuation on death and 
life also is found, in context of a doctrine of reincarnation, only 
in Greece and India—and, again, in cultures which have 
learned it from them. It is the occurrence of this identical array 
of “formulae” in both Greece and India and nowhere else that 
waits to be accounted for. 


THE PATH TO ESCAPE 


As rebirth is conditioned by one’s behavior, the route to escape 
from it is so conditioned also. In Greece, Empedocles (frs. 136- 
137) preached to meat-eaters: 


Do you not see that you are devouring each other in the 
thoughtlessness of your minds? The father, in his folly, 
lifts up the son and slaughters him ... Son takes father, 
children their mother and, tearing out the life, eat the 
flesh of their own kin. 


In India, Manu (MS V.55) expresses a similar concept, 
somewhat more concisely: 


He whose flesh I eat in this life, will devour mine in the 
next.2 


It was believed that vegetarianism (as Gomperz noted), 
celibacy, and other so-called purifying practices would 


disengage one from the birth-death linkage. As a character 
commonly supposed to be an Orphic says in a fragment of 
Euripides’ Cretans (ap. Porph., De Abst. 4.19): 


All white are the clothes I wear and I shun human birth, 
touch not urn of the dead and their tombs, and have 
been on guard to all taste of meat. 


Orphism was connected somehow with Pythagoreanism, 
and the anecdotal tradition presents Pythagoras as comparably 
extreme in this respect to the most scrupulous Indian exponents 
of nonviolence, the Jains. As the Jain monk would sit gently so 
as not to hurt the grass, so Pythagoras is said to have been 
killed by pursuing soldiers when he refused to run across a 
field of bean sprouts. “He not only abstained from animal 
food,” says Eudoxus, “but would have nothing to do with cooks 
or hunters” (ap. Porph. Vit. Pyth 7 = DK 14.9). Similar 
injunctions, to avoid the company of butchers or hunters, are 
common in Indian texts on nonviolence. In addition to abjuring 
violence, Jain monks, under Maha-vi-ra’s regimen, adopted the 
vow of permanent celibacy. The Pythagoreans similarly were 
said to “keep clear of births as well as deaths,” and Pythagoras 
is said to have counseled against sexual intercourse (D.L. 
VIII.33). 


Indian terms for a life devoted to such special practices 
include yoga, “the yoke” (the lifestyle that will yoke one with 
brahman), and sa-dhana, or “special way of life.” The concept of 
a way of life based on nonviolence and vegetarianism was 
already in effect in India by 517 B.c., for Scylax tells of people 
who ate nothing that had animal life, lived out of doors, and 
ate only wild grains. In Greece, the word philosophy— 
philosophia, “love of knowledge,” or desire for the knowledge 
that frees the soul from the wheel (which is what this word, 
coined, they say, by Pythagoras, must have meant to him)—is 
the closest equivalent of yoga; sa-dhana finds a very close 
equivalent in bios, meaning a specially adopted lifestyle, such 
as the Orphic bios, the Pythagorean bios, and so on. 


THE KNOWLEDGE THAT FREES 


At some point in both Greece and India the path of purification 
was reconceived to insist on mysterious cognitive 
breakthroughs in addition to such ascetic practices. In the 
Upanis.adic tradition, as Deussen said, “Every man, as soon as 
he is in possession of the knowledge of the a-tman, is jt 
vanmukta”—that is, freed from further incarnations.3 
“Knowledge of the a-tman” means a sense of realization that 
one’s individuated self (a-tman) is a part of a Cosmic Self 
(brahman). The Br.hada-ran.yaka Upanis.ad says, “Whoever 
knows thus, ‘I am Brahman,’ becomes this all. Even the gods 
cannot prevent his becoming thus, for he becomes their self” 
(BUI.4.10). The attainment of this “knowledge” of oneself as 
brahman is associated with claims to omniscience on the 
ground that if one knows the substrate one knows all 
manifestations even before they are manifest. The substrate is 
described as lacking any finite qualities whatever. “He who 
knows the shadowless, bodiless, colourless, pure, undecaying 
self attains verily the Supreme Undecaying [self]. He who, O 
dear, knows thus, becomes omniscient, becomes all” (Pras na 
Up.IV.10-11).4 

Many passages make clear that this knowledge is not the 
ordinary discursive kind, but rather a kind “by which the 
unhearable becomes heard, the unperceivable becomes 
perceived, the unknowable becomes known” (CU VI.1.3). This 
knowledge of underlying unity, or of the featureless substrate 
as oneself, terminates the illusion of individuation and 
constitutes release from the wheel of incarnations. As Ya- 
jiavalkya, court philosopher of Janaka of Videha,5 said, “In it 
(Brahman) there is no diversity. He goes from death to death 
who sees in it, as it were, diversity” (BU IV.4.19). 


The realization of one’s cosmic nature is held to render the 
human nature trivial or even repulsive. The consequence is a 
state of desirelessness resulting from a disengagement from the 
impulses and activities of individuated life. This state of 
desirelessness is to be cultivated through programs of 
abstinence and discipline, but especially through the special 
knowledge of the unreality of ordinary selfhood. “Because they 
know this,” said Ya-jfiavalkya, “the ancient [sages] ... have 
risen above the desire for sons, the desire for wealth, the desire 
for worlds ... these are ... desires only. This Self is ... not this, 


not this” (BU IV.4.22). The state of desirelessness is sometimes 
seen as a prerequisite for knowing brahman, sometimes as a 
consequence of that knowledge. “When all the desires that 
dwell in the heart are cast away, then does the mortal become 
immortal” (BU IV.4.7). Desire is the mechanism that drives the 
souls onward through further revolutions of the wheel. “The 
man who does not desire is satisfied, he whose desire is the 
self, his breaths do not depart to be reborn. Being Brahman, he 
goes to Brahman? (BU IV.4.6). 

In the Greek tradition, too, the requirement for release is 
seen less as physical asceticism than as a nonordinary kind of 
knowledge. The Orphics held that release is obtained through 
recollection of one’s own god-nature, and Plato’s doctrine of 
recollection implies that for him this means that one must, in 
effect, become omniscient. In Platonic passages which preserve 
the Orphic strain it is said (as it is so often said in the 
Upanis.ads) that the knowledge in question is nondiscursive 
and cannot be communicated by words. As in India, ethical 
emphasis is on loss of the ordinary desire habits. In the Cratylus 
(493e), speaking in Orphic terms, Plato says that it is desire 
which turns the soul “upside down” for its downward plunge 
into matter; it is the soul’s forgetful desire which keeps it 
embodied, and this desire must be corrected by recollection of 
its true nature, which will lead to the realization that ordinary 
desires are inappropriate to it. 


The emphasis on knowledge assumes the shared theory that 
in order to know something, it is necessary for the knowing 
apparatus to contain some of that thing already. Like is known 
only by like. To know the god who infuses the universe with 
life one must have some of that god inside. We may understand 
the cosmos not by merely beholding it, but by tuning ourselves 
to its tuning. As Plato puts it in the Timaeus (90c-d): 


The motions akin to the divine part in us are the 
thoughts and revolutions of the universe; these, 
therefore, every man should follow, and correcting those 
circuits in the head that were deranged at birth, by 
learning to know the harmonies and revolutions of the 
world, he should bring the intelligent part, according to 
its pristine nature, into the likeness of that which 


intelligence discerns.6 


This doctrine very likely goes back in some sense and to 
some degree to Bronze Age Mesopotamia where the trail of the 
idea of macrocosm/microcosm correspondence leads. The 
Upanis.adic doctrine that the a-tman is the whole world in 
miniature inside oneself is another resonance of this idea. In 
the space within the heart, the Cha-ndogya Upanis.ad says (e.g. 
VIII.1.3), the whole universe in its full extent is found. 


In addition to abstinence, the Orphic bios involved rites 
(teletai) which, according to Plato, were supposed to “free us 
from the troubles of the other worlds” (Republic 364b). Plato 
looked down on these rites as inadequate, calling those who 
preached that “sacrifices and incantations” were sufficient to 
remedy the problems of death “charlatans” (ibid.). In India, 
too, the representatives of the new tripartite doctrine regarded 
the ritualism of the old Vedic priesthood as inadequate. 
Upanis.adic, Buddhist, and Jain teachers, like the Pythagoreans 
and Platonists of Greece, held that only “knowledge” would 
constitute release; ritualism would at most win a favorable 
reincarnation or a happy intermediate afterlife period. 


THE RELEASED SOUL 


Through a combination of abstinences, the cultivation of 
desirelessness, and a raised or expanded notion of the self, the 
soul is believed to become purer in each successive life until at 
last, in its final incarnation, it is what the Hindus call a ji 
vanmukta—a human who will not be reborn again after the 
death of his or her present body-habitation. Both the Greek and 
the Indian traditions recognized this category of human. 
Empedocles outspokenly declared himself to be of this group. “I 
surpass,” he said, “mortal men, who are subject to many deaths 
... | walk among men as a god, no longer a mortal—I have 
been set free” (fr. 113). Something similar may be meant in the 
Pythagorean tradition when Pythagoras is declared to belong to 
a class between gods and humans (Iambl. Vit. Pyth. 30)—that 
is, he will not be born again as a mortal, but as an immortal; he 
is in the transitional incarnation. In India, Upanis.adic sages 
such as Ya-jfavalkya are traditionally regarded as in this 


category: Before passing out of the body forever, the freed souls 
use their last incarnation to teach others how to attain that 
happy outcome. 

Special powers may appear to substantiate claims to this 
status, and in both Greece and India the doctrine was 
disseminated in a milieu in which such powers were widely 
believed in. In Greece the lore about the early 
protophilosophers called theologoi, and about the Orphic 
movement in general, with its extensions into Pythagoreanism 
and Platonism, is full of stories of teaching masters who 
worked in part through superpowers. Abaris, who wrote a 
religious poem that is not extant but that fed into the Orphic 
stream, was reported to live altogether without eating. He also 
was said to have the ability to fly and to predict the future. 
Isteas, a dim figure from the sixth century B.c., was credited 
with the powers of trance, bilocation, and out-of-body travel. 
Hermotimus also traveled psychically. These ascriptions of 
superpowers were remnants of shamanic power claims—such 
as the claim to fly to other worlds. As the emerging discipline 
of philosophy defined itself, “legendary masters like 
Epimenides and Pythagoras appear ... as taking on the 
traditional figure of the initiatic teacher, but intent on 
transforming and reinterpreting the ancient rites.”7 


In the culture of reincarnationism the category of the 
released soul became a new focus for the myth of the sorcerer- 
hero. Like shamans, the released souls were credited with 
special abilities often including retrocognition of past 
incarnations. Pythagoras prophesied the future and, according 
to Heraclides Ponticus, could “retain through life and through 
death a memory of his experiences,” specifically, his last four 
incarnations (ap. D.L. VIII.4—-5). Empedocles credits him with 
memory of more than four, in a passage which Porphyry, who 
preserves it, says is about Pythagoras: 


When he strained with all his mind [says Empedocles], 
he could easily see everything there is in ten, yes even 
twenty human lifetimes. (DK 31B129) 


Empedocles himself claimed the abilities of retrocognition of 
his past incarnations, raising the dead, and controlling the 


winds. From the fifth century B.c. until the early Roman Empire 
claims of this sort recede in the Greek philosophical milieu; 
then, in the era of the mystery religions, Neopythagoreanism, 
and Neoplatonism, they recur in connection with figures such 
as Apollonius of Tyana. 


In India such claims may go back to the Indus Valley 
culture, from which some of the techniques of yoga evolved, 
and beyond, to the proto-Australoid stratum of Indian culture, 
where early forms of some of the practices of yoga may have 
developed. These practices aim at the accumulation of “heat” 
(tapas) in the body, with the belief that it can then be 
converted to directed activity. These heat-developing practices 
are the seedbed from which superpowers (Skt. siddhis) arise. It 
is commonly supposed that they descended from the Indus 
Valley period through various non-Aryan lineages into the 
Middle Vedic period, when they began to be appropriated into 
the Vedic context. In the late Vedic, or Upanis.adic period, they 
became increasingly associated with the reform movements, 
both the Upanis.adic and the na-stika (non-Vedic), and 
especially with the claim of liberation from reincarnation, 
which may originally have been more a power claim than an 
ethical claim, conferring a status beyond ordinary ethical 
limits. Once release had been attained, “the moral acts of the 
person ... were indifferent.”8 A special mythos built up about 
the liberated one, who has a kind of royal status. He is said to 
become a ka-madeva, or love-god, whom no woman can resist. 
Garlands, perfumes, music, and women are said to be his lot. 
He has knowledge of things that are beyond normal ken.9 

Extrasensory perceptual powers, along with outright 
magical powers—are believed to arise naturally through 
advanced karma or to be developed deliberately through 
combinations of austerity and meditation (the exact recipe 
varying from teacher to teacher). Claims of possessing siddhis 
were normal parts of the philosopher’s reputation, as of the 
yogic master’s. The Jain teacher Maha-vi-ra, for example, was 
credited with a wide variety of superpowers and, like 
Empedocles, may have perpetrated the claims himself and 
believed them. He was said to exercise clairvoyance, 
clairaudience, and telepathy (the first two of which Pythagoras 


also claimed).10 He attributed his powers to the performance 
of austerities, and occasionally engaged in sorcerers’ duels. 11 
At times the Jain texts credit him with outright omniscience 
(kevala).12 In the tradition about the Indian doctrine of siddhis, 
omniscience was defined as a medley of psychic powers 
including unlimited retrocognition, precognition, clairvoyance, 
and clair-audience. At least two A-ji-vika teachers in the 
Buddha’s day were credited by their followers with 
omniscience.13 

The ability to remember his past lives was the first siddhi 
which Siddha-rtha attained under the enlightenment-tree. 
Once, in claiming victory in a debate about how karma works, 
he argued that his opponent could not see as many past 
incarnations as he could.14 In various passages of the Buddhist 
canon, Siddha-rtha is credited with either three or six psychic 
powers, the six being psychokinesis (including levitation, or 
flying), clairaudience, clairvoyance, retrocognition of his own 
past incarnations, telepathy, and knowledge of the stage of 
other people’s karma (that is, of what someone’s next birth 
would be).15 The scale of such claims is generally greater in 
India than in Greece, but the doctrinal framework containing 
them is the same in both cultures. 


THE APPEARANCE OF THE REINCARNATION 
DOCTRINE IN GREECE 


The Suda, a Byzantine encyclopedia that preserves much 
ancient lore, says the doctrine of reincarnation was introduced 
into Greece by Pherecydes of Syros, a “bizarre figure” (as one 
modern calls him)16 whom Porphyry credits with the ability to 
remember his past incarnations. This tradition is obliquely 
supported by Cicero’s statement (Tusc. 1.38) that Pherecydes 
was the first of the Greeks to teach the immortality of the soul. 
Pherecydes was one of the semilegendary Seven Sages of the 
archaic period of Greek culture. He may have lived about 650 
B.c. (according to Theopompus) or about a century later 
(according to Apollodorus). He “was almost certainly a 
generation younger than Thales,” says a modern scholar,17 and 
this later date would locate him in the period when Greece and 


India were linked by the Persian Empire. He wrote a book 
called the Theology (An Account of Sacred Things, or of the 
Gods), the fragments of which show traces of doctrines found in 
the Greek poems called the Orphic Theogonies—Zeus, for 
example, changing into Eros in order to create the world. 
Pherecydes may have borrowed from books attributed to 
Orpheus, or he himself, as an author from whom Orphics 
borrowed, may have contributed to them unwittingly. His 
sources are variously reported, though it is widely agreed that 
he imported non-Greek ideas. Josephus said, “Pherecydes and 
others learned from the Egyptians and Chaldeans.”18 The Suda 
says he used the “secret books of the Phoenicians.” 19 

Among the pre-Socratics, Pherecydes’ only significant 
connection is rumored to have been with Pythagoras, whose 
teacher he is said to have been. An unlikely account preserved 
by Diogenes Laertius (VIII.56) further states that Pythagoras 
was for a while a teacher of Empedocles, suggesting a lineage— 
Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Empedocles—for the doctrine of 
reincarnation in Greece. In any case “Pythagoras” was already, 
in the pre-Socratic period, a charismatic name around which 
rumors tended to cluster; both Empedocles and Xenophanes 
wrote remarks about him which still exist, though no other pre- 
Socratic philosopher is known to have been written about by 
his fellows. The earliest testimonium is the fragment of 
Xenophanes (fr. 7) (writing probably about 525 B.c.): 


What he [Xenophanes] says about Pythagoras runs thus: 
“Once they say that he was passing by when a puppy 
was being whipped and he took pity and said: ‘Stop— 
don’t beat that animal; it is the soul of a friend; I 
recognized its voice when it cried out.’” (D.L. VII.36) 


This voice-recognition has resonances in shamanic traditions 
round the world, as well as in the yogic traditions of India; in 
both cases the spiritually or magically advanced personality is 
believed to understand the “speech” of animals and birds. The 
story attests that Pythagoras, in addition to being able to 
understand some nonhuman speech, was indeed a 
reincarnationist—a view which virtually no expert rejects.20 
Many ancient authors regarded him, rather than Pherecydes, as 


the first Greek to teach the doctrine. Porphyry wrote: 


The following became universally known: first, he 
maintains that the soul is immortal; next, that it changes 
into other kinds of living things; also that events recur in 
certain cycles, and that nothing is ever absolutely new; 
and finally that all living things should be regarded as 
akin. Pythagoras seems to have been the first to bring 
these beliefs into Greece. (Vit. Pyth. 19 = DK 14.8a)21 


ORPHISM 


There is a confusion between Pythagoreans and Orphics in the 
ancient literature, suggesting a close relationship about which 
the facts are not known anymore.22 Herodotus (II.81), for 
example, refers to certain ritual practices as “Orphic and 
Pythagorean,” and Ion of Chios (DK 36A6) says the Orphic 
texts were really written by Pythagoras. Yet the two categories 
are very different. Pythagoras was a historical figure who 
founded a “brotherhood” in Croton in South Italy—an ancestor 
of groups like the Rosicrucians and Freemasons which, while 
pursuing researches into occult and scientific subjects, became 
involved in politics as well, usually in a hidden and 
conspiratorial way. Often made up of aristocrats, such 
associations could be perceived as a threat to the state. 
Pythagoras’s group became so embroiled in politics that the 
populist party (it seems) burned their buildings and drove them 
out. 

Orpheus is a far less substantial figure even than 
Pythagoras, a figure who seems primarily out of legend. Strabo 
remarks that Orpheus went to study in Egypt—and then adds 
that he went with the Argonauts to Colchis, too. It is widely 
believed that he represents in part Greek contact with a 
tradition of Thraco-Scythian shamanism; his famous descent to 
the underworld to bring Eurydice back, for example, answers to 
the shaman’s role as psychopomp, and various ancient texts 
connect him with Thrace. Vague as the available understanding 
of what it meant to be a “Pythagorean” is, the sense of what it 
meant to be an “Orphic” is vaguer still. We know of no specific 
Orphic brotherhood or roll of initiates. “Orphic” simply 


designates those who attached the name of Orpheus to their 
texts and rituals.23 “Orphic” groups, defined in this way, were 
disparate and not bound together by any authoritative body of 
doctrine or myth. Some texts going under the name of Orpheus 
were Pythagorean—such as the Orphic Hymn to Number known 
to Neoplatonist authors;24 others were Eleusinian.25 Some of 
the Orphic Theogonies taught reincarnation; some did not.26 
There were self-styled “Orphics” who, like some ascetic groups 
in India, wandered, eschewed property, and performed rituals 
for a living. Their magic related not only to the present life but 
to the afterlife. Those citizens who had undergone (and paid 
for) certain rituals would expect a more pleasant afterlife, a 
more sybaritic heaven, than those who did not. Orpheus was 
the attributed author of the ritual texts used by these 
wandering magicians or “priests.” 


From a variety of sources—including Plato, the gold plates 
which were buried with some Orphic initiates in Magna 
Graecia, and the Orphic Theogonies—a view which has come to 
be called “Orphic” has been reconstructed, though it was not 
held by all of those who went under that name. In this view, 
life in a human body is regarded as a punishment for a crime 
performed by the soul before it was embodied, or when it was 
in a divine rather than a mortal body. The punishment for the 
errant soul is to be confined in a series of mortal bodies, subject 
to pain, decay, and death not only once but over and over 
again. According to Plato: 


[The Orphics] say that the body (soma) is the tomb 
(sema) of the soul ... as if it (the soul) were dead in its 
present existence (or buried alive) ... The followers of 
Orpheus hold that the soul is undergoing punishment for 
some reason or other and has this husk around it like a 
prison, to keep it from running away. (Cratylus 400c)27 


The soul does, however, try to run away, choosing for its 
attempt the moment of death, when the body is letting go of 
the soul but its next incarnation or imprisonment has not yet 
taken hold of it. What it needs to make good its escape is 
something to refresh its memory. In this mythology the soul is 


a god who has been exiled, for some wrongdoing, from the 
banquet table of heaven, and imprisoned in a series of suffering 
human bodies as punishment. The condition of its punishment 
is forgetfulness. During the brief crucial period when it is 
between bodies, it must remember its true identity and 
demonstrate the recollection by uttering certain formulaic 
lines. For this purpose the Orphic initiate is sometimes buried 
with a small gold plate engraved with the necessary words, 
rolled into a cylinder and suspended from a gold chain around 
his neck, to be consulted in the afterlife if necessary.28 


The texts on these gold plates indicate that the soul, on 
awakening from its sleep in the body, will find a spring of cold 
water flowing from the Lake of Memory, with guardians 
standing before it; this is the Spring of Memory, or 
Recollection. If it drinks from the Spring of Memory, the soul 
will recall its true identity and will be ready to reclaim its place 
at the heavenly table. But before it can be allowed to drink 
from the spring the soul must perform a preliminary or partial 
demonstration of memory, by carrying over the confusing 
threshold of death certain lines. In one version the soul, 
approaching the guardians of the spring, is to declare: 


I am a child of earth and of starry heaven, but my real 
nature is of heaven alone. You know me yourselves. 
How I am parched with thirst and perishing! Let me 
drink quickly from the spring that flows out from the 
Lake of Memory. (OF 32b) 


Sometimes the formula involves declaring the names of the 
guardians, as a sign that one has known them in the past and 
hence belongs to their company, and claiming that one’s 
ancient wrongdoing has been paid off in punishment: 


I come from the pure, pure Queen of those below, and 
Eukles and Eubuleus, and other Gods and Daimons: For I 
swear that I too am of your blessed race. And I have 
paid the penalty for deeds unrighteous....(OF 32de) 


Having said this, the soul is allowed to drink and, passing back 
into the company of the gods, is not reborn again. The formula 


“born of Earth and the starry sky” occurs also in Hesiod’s 
definition of the immortal gods (Theog. 106), and is especially 
connected with the Titans, offspring of Gaia and Uranus; the 
primal crime for which the soul claims to have paid may have 
been the Titans’ ancient rebellion against the gods. 


ORPHISM AND EMPEDOCLES 


Some of the gold plates (including the oldest) were found in 
South Italy, and the Orphic myth seems to have been especially 
influential there and in nearby Sicily. Empedocles, too, 
purveyed the myth of an act of wrongdoing in the community 
of the gods for which the soul was exiled into human life, 
ambiguously identifying it as either violence or perjury: 


When one of the long-living gods wrongfully stains his 
limbs with bloodshed, or when one, moved by Hate, has 
sworn a false oath, they must then wander for three- 
times ten thousand seasons far from the blessed 
company of gods, and throughout this period they must 
be born into all kinds of shapes which are doomed to 
die, exchanging one hard way of life for another. For the 
mighty air chases them into the sea, and the sea spews 
them forth onto the dry land, and the earth drives them 
toward the rays of the blazing sun; and the sun hurls 
them into the eddies of the ether. One element receives 
them from the other and all hate them. Of this number 
am I too now, a fugitive from heaven and a wanderer, 
because I put my trust in raging hate. (Fr. 115)29 


The Greeks at the time of Empedocles recognized three seasons 
in a year, so three times ten thousand seasons may mean ten 
thousand years. For this period, the soul which has fallen into 
matter must be processed through the physical universe, 
incarnated first in one element, then in another, as if it could 
not fall into matter without experiencing every possible 
material state before making its escape. It is uncertain whether 
there was any possibility of winning early escape, as on the 
gold plates, by special exertions such as vegetarianism, but it is 
likely enough, since Empedocles seems to have recommended 


such exertions. It is possible that thrice ten thousand seasons 
was the length of his cosmic cycle, and that the soul which 
does not attain early release must reincarnate through all the 
parts of nature for one complete cycle, becoming universalized 
a step at a time, through seeing all forms of matter from the 
inside.30 

When after three times ten thousand seasons the last 
incarnation comes round, “They become prophets, and poets, 
and healers, and princes among earth-dwelling humans—from 
this life they blossom forth as gods highest in honor” (fr. 146). 
Empedocles himself was a prophet, a poet, and a healer, and 
dressed, according to the ancient sources, so that the people in 
the street took him for a prince—perhaps because the doctrine 
he had received held that the liberated soul must be a prince 
(as indeed were Heraclitus, Pythagoras, and Siddha-rtha). “It is 
probable,” as Wright says, “that E. supposed all four types of 
life to be united in himself.”31 In any case, Empedocles 
announced himself to the general population as “an immortal 
god among you” (fr. 112)—that is to say, one who at the death 
of his present body will resume his seat among the gods. He 
demonstrated the ability to remember some (at least five) of his 
past incarnations, saying that he had previously been born “as 
a boy, a girl, a plant, a bird, and a mute fish in the sea” (fr. 
117).32 In light of the belief that the reincarnating soul must 
pass through all the elements, this fragment may represent 
Empedocles’ belief that he had passed through the earth, air, 
and water stages—leaving only the fire. 

In the famous and popular account of his death first found 
in Heraclides Ponticus (ap. D. L. VIII.67-68), Empedocles 
moved aggressively to rectify this lack. Confident that if he 
went through fire he would not be incarnated again, he led a 
group of followers to the top of the active volcano Mount Aetna 
and leapt in, “to show,” as Diogenes Laertius said, “that he was 
a god.”33 

The custom of religious suicide was practiced in various 
ascetic groups in India—especially the Jains and A-ji-vikas. In 
these contexts it could be called for by a variety of signs— 
perhaps that the religious practitioner felt his karmic situation 
was momentarily at its height, or perhaps that it was about to 


enter a slump through illness or old age. Often the subject 
would do away with himself in a prescribed ritual way under 
the eyes of his fellows and/or disciples. Common methods 
included starvation, entering water, and entering fire. 
Empedocles, entering fire, may have been motivated by a 
tradition of this type, making his death a _ spectacular 
demonstration of his detachment from the body and its desires. 

Clearly the myth in which Empedocles presents himself is 
the same in outline as that intimated by the gold plates. 
Empedocles’ association with Orphism became so strong that at 
some time his second poem, which Aristotle knows by another 
title (Rhet. 1373b14), was renamed Katharmoi (“Purifications”), 
a title that Plato used for Orphic rites and books (Rep. 364e). 


ORPHISM AND PINDAR 


About the time Empedocles was writing the Purifications 
(roughly 450 z.c.), the poet Pindar spent time in Sicily and 
encountered reincarnationist beliefs. In several poems he 
speaks somewhat obliquely about reincarnation. He says (fr. 
131) that there is an “image of life” which “remains alive” 
when the body dies—perhaps a reference to the doctrine that 
Cicero attributed to Pythagoras, the immortality of the soul. 
“Yet,” says Pindar, “while the limbs are active this image of life 
is asleep.” The idea seems parallel to the Orphic belief referred 
to by Plato that while the body is alive the soul is dead (or 
buried alive). 

In Pindar’s version, the souls have various experiences 
between incarnations, probably including periods of reward 
and punishment for the last incarnation. After a certain period 
(perhaps the thirty thousand seasons of Empedocles, or some 
variant of it) the soul is born into its last incarnation. As in 
Empedocles, the final incarnation is a grand one, involving 
kingship, near to godhood. 


In the ninth year [says Pindar] Persephone sends their 
souls to the upper sun-light and they become august 
monarchs, swift, strong men pre-eminent in wisdom; and 
for all future time men call them sainted heroes.34 


Another passage introduces the possibility of gaining early 
escape from the process through especially virtuous behavior: 


Those who are sufficiently bold to hold back their soul 
from all injustices while living three times on each side 
pass by the road of Zeus to the Tower of Kronos, where 
ocean breezes blow around the isles of the blessed and 
golden blossoms blaze. (O. II.56 ff) 


After the third just life, according to one _ influential 
interpretation of the passage,35 the soul will remain in Hades 
for nine years, then will be sent back to earth for a last life as a 
king or hero, returning to the god-realm—the Age of Kronos— 
after this incarnation. Here, as in the Orphic texts and 
Empedocles, is a myth of a soul which, through purifications 
carried out over several lifetimes, will be admitted (or 
readmitted) to the company of the gods, which is conceived as 
the Golden Age.36 


ORPHISM, HESIOD, AND PLATO 


The Rhapsodic Theogony, an Orphic poem of the Hellenistic 
period but preserving much earlier material,37 also posits 
intermediary afterlives between incarnations. When a human 
dies, it says, the soul is led by Hermes to the underworld for 
judging, after which those judged to be good go to a pleasant 
meadow by Lake Acheron, and those judged to be wicked go to 
a less pleasant life in Tartarus. After three hundred years in 
these reward or punishment afterlives, they are reborn upon 
the earth. The terms governing this rebirth are unclear. Since 
the soul has already received its reward or punishment for the 
last life, the karmic account is balanced and the soul might be 
reborn with a clean slate. There are other signs, however, that 
its position in life in its new birth might be determined by its 
behavior in the last life, in which case there is a kind of double 
paying in the system, since the period of reward or punishment 
has already, supposedly, paid off the last life. 

Plato, in the Phaedrus, presents a more detailed version of 
what seems to be the same afterlife myth. He describes matter 
as a contamination into which some souls have fallen through 


an undefined primal accident or misadventure. Those who have 
not fallen into matter are the beings whom we call gods. The 
destiny of souls which have fallen is to struggle to regain the 
state of godhood, in which the soul dwells pure and 
uncontaminated. In order to be readmitted to the god state, 
souls which have fallen must live through a series of ten 
incarnations, each followed by a period of about a thousand 
years of intermediate reward or punishment allotted on the 
basis of one’s behavior in the last incarnation. 

Again the question of double paying arises. Plato says in the 
Phaedo that those who lived lawlessly may be reborn as wolves 
or hawks, and so on. The new life, in other words, is 
determined by the account from the last life. Yet in the 
Phaedrus he says that the account from the last life is paid off in 
an intermediate period of reward or punishment, and that the 
new life is partly assigned by lot, implying randomness, and 
partly selected by the soul according to its own desire. It may 
be true that the soul’s desire will represent its karmic situation 
and arise from its past behavior—but Plato does not specifically 
say in the Phaedrus that the new incarnation is determined by 
past behavior. The soul is said to “choose” its next life on the 
basis of the amount of the vision of truth it had on the other 
side of the world (248c-e), and that in turn seems to be 
determined by the amount of “philosophy” the soul practiced 
in its last life—though this is not explicitly stated. If this is in 
fact how the system is supposed to work, then the “choice” is 
not exactly voluntary; it is indirectly determined by one’s 
behavior in the last life, even though this behavior has already 
been rewarded or punished. Plato presents slightly different 
models of reincarnationism in different dialogues; in the Phaedo 
(80e&3x2013;81a), for example, the soul escapes after one life 
devoted to philosophy, in the Phaedrus (249a), after three. In 
any case, having lived through ten incarnations with their 
intermediate periods, the soul is released and ascends out of 
the world of matter, regaining its place among the gods. The 
cycle of about ten thousand years allotted in Plato’s version 
recalls Empedocles’ three times ten thousand seasons. 

In the works of Hesiod, some of the background of this 
myth can be seen. He had both of Empedocles’ great themes 
already; as he taught (or assumed) a myth of cyclical time in 


the Works and Days, in the Theogony he purveys the myth of the 
god who is exiled from the company of the gods for a Great 
Year. Both these ideas, then, assuming Hesiod’s date to have 
been the seventh century, were current in Greece as early as 
that time. Both have connections with Bronze Age sources, the 
cycle seemingly from Mesopotamia and the myth of the soul’s 
crime and exile (as will be seen) from Egypt. 

Hesiod unambiguously defines the god’s crime as perjury. 
Any god, he writes, who swears falsely by the water of the river 
Styx “lies breathless until a Great Year is done” (Theogony 793). 
The state in which the god “lies breathless” seems to echo 
Pindar’s idea that the soul sleeps while the limbs are awake: 
The god lying breathless, then, is a soul stunned into 
forgetfulness of its divine nature by the trauma of 
imprisonment in flesh. The Orphic Rhapsodies also speak of the 
oath by the river Styx, saying that a god who swore falsely by 
it would be punished in Tartarus for nine thousand years.38 
This figure is echoed in Hesiod, who says that for nine years 
the exiled god lies “in a heavy trance,” but in the tenth he 
comes again to the assemblies of the gods. The nine years’ 
punishment is the same prescribed by Pindar. Hesiod’s years, 
however, may be years of the gods, each equaling a thousand 
human years. In that case, his ten-thousand-year exile is the 
same figure which Plato gives for the period of reincarnations 
and which Empedocles and the Orphic Rhapsodies may also 
have taught. The idea occurs in Hesiod, however, without any 
specific reference to reincarnation. Whether the heavy trance in 
which the exiled god is held for nine thousand years is the 
same as the Orphic image of the soul asleep in a human body is 
unknown. In any case, Hesiod’s nine years of sleep or trance, 
read as nine thousand, agrees with the Rhapsodic Theogony, and 
Pindar’s “nine years” may similarly represent the nine thousand 
years that will pass before the final incarnation. 

A trace of this myth comes up again in Plutarch’s In Defense 
of Oracles (422bc); the souls of men who have lived well, says 
Plutarch, see once every ten thousand years the sacred realities 
that are dimly hinted by mystical ceremonies performed here 
below. Plutarch must be referring to the doctrine of 
recollection, which Plato expressed by saying, in the Phaedrus 
and elsewhere, that the soul, before becoming embodied, 


receives a primal vision of reality which, when it enters a body, 
it forgets—and which the Orphics hope to regain with a drink 
from the Spring of Memory. 

But Plato in the Phaedrus does not present just the ten- 
thousand-year cycle; he, like Pindar, allows early release for 
good behavior. Pindar had said that three just lives in a row 
send one to the Tower of Kronos, that is, to the feasting hall of 
the gods. Plato in the Phaedrus similarly says that if one has 
chosen a “philosophical” life three times in a row he will be set 
free at the end of three thousand years—that is, after three 
incarnations with their intermediary excarnate periods—which 
may be what Pindar’s “three times on both sides” means. 
Plato’s “philosophical life” involved various abstinences and 
disciplines, akin to yogic practices or Orphic vows, designed to 
loosen the bonds of matter rather than strengthen them, as an 
ordinary indulgence of the appetites was held to do. 


Elsewhere Plato writes of a doctrine “heard from men and 
women wise in sacred knowledge” (Meno 80e ff.). “Those who 
tell it,” says Plato, “are priests and priestesses of the type who 
make it their business to be able to give an account of what 
they are up to.” An imported or revised doctrine is implied, as 
in Pindar’s remark that he sings for “those who understand,” 
that is, those who have been instructed in the new doctrine.39 
Greek priests and priestesses in general do not seem to have 
given much of an “account” of what they did; they performed 
ceremonies involving the manipulation of symbols, and their 
“accounts” were usually variations on myths. The various 
myths of Apollo, for example, probably came, over the ages, 
from various establishments of Apolline priesthoods who 
promulgated them as doctrine. It is not clear in what way the 
idea that Apollo slew Python, or that the Centaurs raped the 
Lapith women, or that Dionysus turned into a leopard on 
shipboard were meant as “teachings.” An intuitive quasi- 
aesthetic and quasi-religious feeling seems to have been evoked 
by such images, as in the Eleusinian Mysteries there were 
“teachings” that were wordlessly acted out. This imagistic 
communication, in both rite and story, seems to have been a 
principal means of priestly expressiveness in the Bronze and 
Early Iron Ages. 


But as the Iron Age advanced, and the movement toward 
abstract thought and philosophical discourse developed, 
another way of dealing with myth arose, which was to 
allegorize it intellectually. By the late sixth century the 
allegorical interpretation of poetry was underway. In Plato’s 
day, the traditional priesthoods, such as those of Apollo at 
Delphi or Delos, or of Athena in the Parthenon at Athens, still 
expressed their “teachings” through myth and rite. But some 
other groups had begun “giving an account” of what they did, 
that is, allegorizing myths, conflating mythic motifs to create 
specific allegorical possibilities, and so on. These new 
priesthoods presumably included some Orphics who not only 
told myths but also explained their doctrinal significance. 

These new doctrines were embodied in poetry, often with 
attributions to Orpheus or other legendary poets. Plato regards 
inspired poets as equal revelatory sources with priests and 
priestesses; indeed, as mythmakers, the professions were the 
same: 


Pindar tells it too, and many other of the divinely 
inspired poets ... that the human soul is immortal, and 
that one day it comes to its end—which they like 
everyone else call dying—and at another time it is 
reborn, and it is never fully annihilated. For this reason 
it is necessary to live as sinless a life as possible. (Meno 
8lab) 


ORPHISM AND HERACLITUS 


Several fragments of Heraclitus suggest reincarnationism of this 
type—for example: 


Immortals are mortal, mortals immortal: each lives the 
death of the other and dies the other’s life. (Fr. 62)40 


Heraclitus may be referring to the idea behind Pindar’s “image 
of life” which lives while the limbs sleep and Hesiod’s 
slumbering immortal exile. He recalls this doctrine again, 
saying: 


And what is in us is the same thing: living and dead, 
awake and sleeping, as well as young and old; for the 
latter (of each pair of opposites) having changed 
becomes the former, and this again having changed 
becomes the latter. (Fr. 88) 


The parallel pairs living/dead and awake/asleep are implicit in 
Hesiod’s passage, too, as well as in many Upanis.adic texts; the 
young/old dichotomy refers to the repetitiveness of rebirth. 
Other fragments of Heraclitus seem to describe the 
transmigration of the soul through all the realms of nature (as 
in Empedocles) and the Orphic doctrine of its return to the god- 
realm after its release from nature. It is likely that 
Anaximander held a version of this general view also, and if he 
did, then so, probably, did Anaximenes. 


ORPHISM AND PARMENIDES 


Parmenides may at one time have been a Pythagorean, and a 
passage in Simplicius strongly suggests that he taught the 
doctrine of reincarnation. Speaking of Parmenides’ goddess of 
Necessity, Ananke-, who “steers all things” in the realm of 
experience, Simplicius says: “She sends souls at one time from 
the visible to the unseen and at another time back again” (In 
Phys. 39.19-20). In other passages of Parmenides, darkness 
means the earth and light means heaven; if this is what the 
“unseen” and the “visible” mean in this passage, then the 
goddess, when causing souls to be born, sends them from their 
heavenly abode into darkness (sleep, death, matter, 
individuation), from which in time she releases them and 
restores them to heaven. This is structurally parallel to the 
Orphic myth of the primal fall and exile. It is the only evidence 
we have about Parmenides’ eschatology, and it suggests an 
Orphic-Pythagorean type of view.41 

Parmenides’ book was a religious utterance, and its tone 
suggests influences from the Orphic-Pythagorean milieu. The 
only story that we have about his life is that he “was inclined 
to follow Ameinias the Pythagorean, and when Ameinias died 
he built a shrine to him ... It was Ameinias, not Xenophanes, 
who led him to peace” (D.L. IX.21). Proclus says that both 


Parmenides and Zeno were Pythagoreans (DK 28A4). The 
Goddess Dike-; Polypoinos, “Justice with Many Punishments,” 
adopted by Parmenides, is otherwise known only as an Orphic 
goddess (who may have had to do with enforcing karmic 
consequences in the arrangement of rebirths). If Parmenides 
held a variant of the tripartite doctrine of reincarnation, then 
the “peace” for which he thanked Ameinias could only be 
release from reincarnation—the state of ji-vanmukta. 


Reincarnation, to sum up, seems to have entered Greece in 
the seventh or sixth century. Along with it came a myth of the 
soul as an exiled god who wanders through the four elements 
of nature seeking to return to the company of the gods. Either 
he will wander through all the forms of nature (pantot-a eidea 
thne-to-n, says Empedocles [fr. 115.7]) and then be released, or 
he will hasten, through asceticism and philosophy, to an early 
release. The outlines of the doctrine and the accompanying 
myth seem to have been roughly the same for the Orphics, 
Empedocles, Pindar, Hesiod, Plato, and others. There is no 
alternative version (only nuanced variations on this one), nor 
are there earlier stages in which the doctrine is still unformed 
in some respect and later ones in which it is more formed. This 
rough uniformity suggests that the doctrine-and-myth entered 
Greece already formed and did not undergo its stages of 
development there. A brief review of the Indian material will 
show a significantly different picture. 


AFTERLIFE DOCTRINES IN THE VEDAS 


The R.g Veda, like Homer, does not teach reincarnation.42 On 
its view, the individual human survives death as the same 
individual, in another world which is, like this one, conceived 
as in space-time. The burning of the body transports it to the 
next world, where the soul, flying temporarily out of the flesh, 
has to make efforts to rejoin it. Some of the dead, according to 
this myth, go to hell; what happens to them we are not told. 
Others go to heaven, which is located on the moon, and there 
drink the water of life and become immortal (RV IX.113.7 ff.) 
in a hedonistic paradise of flute girls and wishing-cows. There 
are Persian parallels to the R.g Vedic eschatology which suggest 


that it goes back to the Indo-Iranian period before the two 
peoples separated. The motifs of the water of life and the thirst 
of the dead are found also in the Orphic plates, and occurred 
earlier in both Mesopotamian and Egyptian afterlife myths. 
Perhaps they represent Near Eastern influence from the period 
before the entry into India, as the Vedic creation myth is also 
clearly based on Near Eastern antecedents. 

“When we examine the eschatology of the R.g Veda,” says 
Obeyesekere, “we are confronted with an _ unethicized 
religion.”43 “There is no notion of ethical compensation or 
reward, that is, sin and merit.”44 “The idea of a judgement of 
any sort is as foreign to the R.g Veda as to early Iran,” 
according to Keith.45 With the tenth book of the R.g Veda, this 
situation begins slowly to change; ethicization itself does not 
appear, but an afterlife process of cosmicization that may be 
seen as a kind of preparation for it through fomenting the 
individual’s sense of participation and sharing in the universe. 


Beginning with R.g Veda X and continuing through the 
Atharva Veda, the S ata-patha Bra-hman.a, and the Br.hada- 
ran.yaka Upanis.ad, Indian religion and thought were in a state 
of meltdown in which earlier cultural elements from various 
proveniences were rendered molten and remodeled in 
revolutionary ways. (The Cha-ndogya Upanis.ad is also a molten 
work, though slightly more congealed than the others 
mentioned.) In this era, on the prevailing consensus, the Aryan 
establishment admitted tribal influences from Munda and 
Dravidian peoples along with renewed Near Eastern influences. 
R.g Veda X introduces the Near Eastern concept of 
universalization, or macrocosm-microcosm correspondence, in 
two complementary ways. In the Purus.asu-kta the universe is 
homologized to the body parts of a Cosmic Person, as it had 
been in recent Mesopotamian mythology. In addition, one 
hymn (RVX.16) applies the theme of cosmicization to the dead 
soul as the sun receives his eye, the wind his breath, and so 
on.46 This is strongly reminiscent of Egyptian afterlife myth, 
where also the dead soul expands throughout the universe. Also 
in R.g Veda X, the older eschatology of a sensual heaven was 
deepened with touches of mysticism. The soul, when it enters 
heaven, is now said to “return to its true home” (RVX.8), and to 
“the pasturage which it will not lose again” (X.14.2). These 


phrases suggest a myth of exile and return as among the 
Orphics, but with no mention of reincarnationism. 

The Atharva Veda, seemingly of about the same date as R.g 
Veda X, has Akkadian religious terms, such as the name of the 
goddess Tiamat, alongside newly introduced ideas and images 
from Indian tribal groups. In one passage the ancestors waiting 
in the next world are beseeched to put back together the bones 
of the dead man, which have become _ disarranged 
(XIV.2.24),47 a motif which may reflect additional Egyptian 
input as, in the Egyptian Book of the Dead, the deceased must 
gather and rejoin his bones.48 Alongside these and other signs 
of fresh Near Eastern input, various primitive types of 
reincarnationism make an appearance, presumably from non- 
Aryan sources: the idea that the ancestor can be recognized in 
birds or insects crawling about the roots of plants and “the 
practice of using an insect or other animal, which alighted on a 
garment spread out with an invocation to the soul of the dead, 
when his bones cannot be found, to serve in place of his mortal 
relics."49 These primitive forms of the doctrine of 
reincarnation may go back to indigenous animists of the 
Ganges Valley,50 or even earlier, to the pre-Indus culture of 
“Austric proto-Australoids.”51 These were what Obeyesekere 
refers to as unethicized forms of reincarnation, which have the 
doctrine of rebirth, but not yet the doctrine of karma. Finally 
the tripartite version began to unfold itself in stages, in the 
texts called A-ran.yakas and Bra-hman.as, perhaps about 800 
B.c., “through the operation of the crucial causal variable 
known as ethicization.”52 


THE A-RAN.YAKAS AND BRA“HMAN.AS 


The Taittir-ya A-ran.yaka stresses the theme of judgment, 
already present in the R.g Veda—that after death the truthful 
and untruthful will be separated from one another. As in 
Hesiod and Empedocles, the focus of the judgment is on perjury 
—as it was in the weighing of the soul in the Osirian afterlife in 
Egypt, possibly the prototype of the other instances. The S 
atapatha Bra-hman.a (XI1.2.7.33) images the judgment as a 
weighing of the good and bad deeds of the deceased, a type of 


weighing which is found in the Persian afterlife myth, too, and 
may represent Egyptian influences received in the Indo-Iranian 
period.53 

In the S ‘atapatha Bra-hman.a, the belief appears that some 
souls will need food again, even in the afterlife, whether after a 
few weeks or after years; for others it will never be needed (SB 
X.1.5.4). A crucial ramification of this teaching is the belief 
that some souls, not receiving the food they need, will be 
caused “to die again and again in the afterlife,” whereas others 
will have become immortal (SB II.3.3.8). Dying again and again 
in the afterlife requires being born again and again in the 
afterlife, too. “Some souls the god of death causes to be born 
again from out of the immortal womb” (SB XII.9.3.12), so that 
they may then be forced to die again. 


According to the S atapatha Bra-hman.a, the avoidance of 
redeath in the afterlife requires both the performance of 
appropriate rituals to forestall it and an understanding of the 
process itself—an early version of the double path of both 
knowledge and works. The requirement of understanding the 
doctrine suggests that it is a secret or new doctrine which is 
being disseminated along with certain new rites. One passage 
(SB X.4.3.10) says that either knowledge of the process or 
performance of the rituals will suffice to avoid “becoming the 
food of death again and again.” The doctrine of renewed death 
in the afterlife is taught by other Bra-hman.as, also.54 This 
doctrine, apparently new in India, seems to be one of the early 
stages of the emergent tripartite form of reincarnationism. 

Since, on this view, the renewed deaths are seen as a kind 
of torture or punishment, nothing is heard of the duration or 
quality of the experiences that intervene between the soul’s 
forced rebirth in the afterlife and its forced redeath. It seems 
clear, however, that the period of renewed existence in the 
afterlife was not regarded as desirable. Escape from the process 
of rebirth and redeath in the afterlife was a positive value. If 
the doctrine is transposed into the terms of this world, it 
contains the raw essence of the tripartite schema: that 
undesirable rebirths and redeaths are inevitable unless certain 
steps—either involving instructions from priests or rituals or 
both—are taken to escape from the process.55 


The Vedic emphasis on ritual underlies and pervades these 
texts to the extent that the doctrine of karma is conceived in its 
terms. “[T]he almost purely ritual character of goodness in the 
view of the Bra-hman.as,” says Keith, “is [shown by the fact 
that] their concept of torment is inextricably bound up with the 
correct practice ... of the ritual.”56 “[A]t death,” says 
Obeyesekere, “a man is weighed in a balance to test the good 
and the bad, but this is not based on a social morality ... It is 
based on violations of taboo and on ritual interdictions.”57 
“Good [is] equated with the correct performance of the rite, 
bad with the incorrect performance.”58 The afterlife, in other 
words, works out “the merit (the ‘good’) or demerit (the ‘bad’) 
accumulated through a lifetime of sacrificial activity.”59 For 
instance: “When the Agnihotra is being offered, what he does 
mistakenly, either by word or deed, that cuts off his vigor, his 
own self, or his children” (SB II.3.4.18).60 “Le bien,” says 
Sylvain Levi, “est l’exactitude rituelle.”61 “Clearly,” says one 
author, “we are dealing with taboo violation rather than with 
religious ethics or morality.”62 But in fact, the matter is not 
that clear. The ritual emphasis does not mean that the system 
in question was still unethicized, but that it used a different 
understanding of what types of behavior lead to reward and 
punishment; as Tull puts it: “Although the idea ... may not 
reflect morality in a general sense, within the limits of a well- 
defined system it yet expresses a notion of ethics.”63 The point 
is that the idea of karmic accumulation with a positive or 
negative polarity based on past behavior—the structural 
framework—is in place regardless.64 


THE UPANIS.ADS: YA-JNAVALKYA AND UDDA™ 
LAKA 


Two limbs of the tripartite doctrine are articulated explicitly in 
the discourse of Ya-jfiavalkya (Ya-jfnavalkya-ka-n.d.a) in the 
Br.hada-ran.ayaka Upanis.ad. The engaging figure of this sage 
looms large in t he history o f Indian thought—indeed of world 
thought, though this is not widely recognized. Ya-jnavalkya 
comes down in tradition as the greatest exponent of the path of 
knowledge in the Upanis.ads, and at the same time, in the S 
atapatha Bra-hman.a, is presented as the greatest authority on 


the path of works or sacrifice. The dates of the texts do not 
seem to match up, and it has been proposed that a “device 
employed by the compilers of the Upanis.ads was the 
attribution of many of their teachings to the same sages that 
appear in the Bra-hmanas ...,”65 in which case the discourse 
we have is actually of a nameless pseudo-Ya-jfiavalkya. In any 
case, he is recorded to have been a ks.atriya, or nonpriestly 
teacher, who introduced doctrines from outside the Brahmanic 
community as part of a movement to form a religious teaching 
establishment that would be alternative, or supplemental, to 
the sacrificial cult of the Brahmins. In the passage in question 
(“widely considered to be the earliest formulation of the karma 
doctrine in the Upanis.ads”)66, A-rtaba-gha, Ya-jfiavalkya’s 
interlocutor, has already been imbued with “new” doctrines, 
that is, the Middle Vedic doctrines of cosmicization that 
replaced the Early Vedic paradise. A-rtaba-gha’s question 
expresses the feeling that there is something to selfhood left 
over after the dispersion to the various parts of nature 
described in the tenth book of the R.g Veda. 


Ya-jfavalkya [A-rtaba-gha said], when the voice of the 
dead person enters into the fire, the breath into air, the 
eye into the sun, the mind into the moon, the hearing 
into the quarters, the self into the ether, the hairs on the 
body into the herbs, the hair on the head into the trees, 
and the blood and semen are deposited in water—what 
then becomes of that person? (BU III.2.13) 


Ya-jfiavalkya’s answer shows that he is about to introduce an 
even newer doctrine: “A-rtaba-gha, my dear,” he says, “take my 
hand. We two alone shall know of this. This is not for us to 
speak of in public.” The two go away and deliberate. “After one 
dies,” says Ya-jfiavalkya, “his knowledge and his work take 
hold of him as also his past experience.” Knowledge and work 
(or ritual) are the alternative ways to escape from redeath in 
the afterlife which were prescribed by the S atapatha Bra- 
hman.a. “When his work takes hold of him,” says Ya-jnavalkya, 
“he becomes good by good action, bad by bad action”— 
meaning that good action will produce a _ desirable 
reincarnation, bad action an undesirable one. 


The next and crucial passage is one in which Ya-jfavalkya, 
who had studied, it seems, under Dravidian as well as some 
foreign or foreign-influenced teachers, incorporates the 
primitive notion of the soul creeping about the roots of plants 
or entering into an insect. 


“Just as a caterpillar, when it has come to the end of a 
blade of grass, makes an approach to another blade of 
grass, then draws itself up and moves toward it, so does 
this self, after having thrown away this body, and 
dispelled ignorance, after having another approach to 
another body, draw itself together for making the 
transition to another body.” 


Ya-jfiavalkya says that the soul, having shed its body, has also 
dispelled ignorance: The body, or matter, in other words, is 
ignorance—as according to Pindar it is like sleep. 


“As a goldsmith [Ya-jfiavalkya goes on], taking a piece 
of gold, turns it into another newer and more beautiful 
shape, even so does this self, after having thrown away 
this body and dispelled its ignorance, make unto himself 
another, newer and more beautiful shape ... According 
as one acts, according as one behaves, so does he 
become. The doer of good becomes good, the doer of 
evil becomes evil.” 


Two limbs of the tripartite doctrine—reincarnation and karma 
—may be present here; the third, release (moks.a) is not 
mentioned. 

Another great ks.atriya teacher, Udda-laka, taught a version 
of the third limb, the doctrine of moks.a, in the Cha-ndogya 
Upanis.ad. The essential distinction which, he suggests, 
determines whether one is reincarnated or released is a kind of 
knowledge; works, or ritual observances, which were the center 
of the Vedic religion, are no longer sufficient. One who knows 
this new doctrine, he says, will “be released” and will have 
everything, or the all, for its self (a-tmyam idam. sarvam)—that 
is, will become cosmicized (CU VI.16.1-3). The negative 
valuation of human life, which no doubt involves social factors 


of the time, may also proceed from this grandiose expectation 
of the next world, the state of cosmicization dwarfing the 
parameters of an individual existence. The new doctrine 
combines the Dravidian idea of rebirth in insect or animal 
form, the doctrine of ethical judgment determining afterlife 
(perhaps derived ultimately from Egypt), and the Atharva 
Veda’s concept (also ultimately Near Eastern) of cosmicization 
in the afterlife. The development is staged, and the stages seem 
triggered in part by successive inputs from various sources 
outside the Aryan tradition. 


HINDU SYNTHESIS 


The version that would go down into mature Hinduism 
synthesizes the R.g Vedic afterlife with the new Upanis.adic 
teaching in the so-called Doctrine of the Five Fires and the Two 
Paths. One path, that of knowledge, will lead to escape from 
the wheel of rebirth and redeath; the other, that of works, will 
lead instead to intermediary afterlife periods of reward or 
punishment—heaven or hell—followed by rebirth into a form 
which, even though one has already been rewarded or 
punished, will still result from past actions. There is a 
discordance in this syncretic doctrine. Although one’s karmic 
account has been paid off by the time spent in an intermediary 
heaven or hell, still, somehow, one’s old karmic account from 
before the payoff determines one’s subsequent rebirth. There is 
double payment.67 The system of heavens and hells, in other 
words, does not fit the system of karmic reward and 
punishment, whose ethical imperative it reduplicates 
redundantly; their conflation into a single system suggests an 
attempt to synthesize doctrines from different ages, that is, to 
connect a new and unfamiliar doctrine onto an old familiar one 
in order to normalize it. 

The idea of a double path is given full articulation. Those 
dead souls who, because of their “knowledge,” are to be 
released from rebirth, travel upward in the smoke of the 
funeral pyre by the Path of the Gods and are set free among 
them, as in the Orphic belief the freed soul regains entrance to 
the company of the gods; they will not be reborn again. Those 


who have devoted themselves to rituals rather than knowledge, 
who have stuck with the old Vedic religion and have not 
delved into the Middle and Late Vedic attitudes, will ascend in 
the smoke of the funeral pyre by the Path of the Fathers to the 
moon, where they will remain in a Vedic-style heaven until the 
good karma attained by their ritual piety is used up, then will 
reenter the process of nature, descending to earth in the rain to 
be reborn (CU V.3-10). Another path, which somehow seems 
outside a system already complete, leads the wicked to the 
“joyless regions” for punishment (BU IV.11). 

In practice, however, the two paths of the afterlife tend to 
mix, so the enlightened soul that gains release does not thereby 
forgo its chance at heaven. “The state of liberation ... does not 
at all mean the extinction of individual self ... The liberated 
self can actualize his desires by mere will ... The liberated self 
is without a lord (adhipati), for he himself is his own lord and 
anything he wishes he can realize (BS IV.4.8-9).” “The 
individual which has attained such a liberation experiences 
infinite blessings and joys ... the liberated one’s lordly powers 
are equal to [I-s’vara’s] ... in the sphere of enjoyment....”68 

It is in this stage of the development of the system that the 
influence of primitive cultures can clearly be seen. The doctrine 
of reincarnation underwent so much spiritualization in later 
ages that it is easy to lose sight of the probability that it arose 
from an encounter between a synthesizing impulse in the Aryan 
community and the tribal peoples of India. There is a 
speculative distinction in the history of religion between early 
peoples who assume that the soul of the dead remains close to 
its body and to the earth, and hence must be propitiated with 
offerings or kept off by apotropaic rites, and a supposedly later 
stage of religious thought in which it is believed that the soul, 
departing from the body, ascends to the sky after death. The 
primitive idea that the soul stays close to earth, creeping 
around the roots of plants (SB XIII.8.1.20) or entering birds or 
insects who pass by, seems to have been a basic element in the 
early stages of the formation of the doctrine of reincarnation in 
India. The idea of ascent to the sky and an eternity of glory 
provided the motive of escape from the earth and its limited 
forms—the negative valuation of human life. 


In the S ‘atapatha Bra-hman.a this stage of conflation is 
clearly seen. Alongside the doctrine that the souls creep around 
the roots of plants—evidently in order to reenter the food chain 
and be reborn through it—is found the idea that the stars are 
the abode of the dead. The question, in a sense, is whether the 
soul has an existence separate from the body, whether it can 
abandon the body and have a life of its own. This idea, like so 
much in early afterlife systems, is first extant in Egyptian texts. 
In pyramid texts, for example, one reads, “Soul to heaven, body 
to earth.” “Thy essence is in heaven, thy body to earth.” 
“Heaven hath thy soul, earth hath thy body.” And so on.69 
These statements foreshadow both the Orphic’s claim, “I am a 
child of Earth and Starry Heaven, but Heaven alone is my true 
abode,” and the Indian synthesis in the Doctrine of the Two 
Paths. 

In this doctrine, after an intermediate afterlife on the moon, 
the souls reenter the realm of nature by raining down from the 
sky and entering into the roots and sprouts of plants, whence 
they grow up as food; then, eaten as plant food by a male, the 
soul is converted into semen, deposited in the womb of a 
female, and reborn (see, e.g., CU V. 106). The extreme 
physicality of the doctrine suggests primitive roots not yet 
mentalized and spiritualized.70 


Having reentered the stream of nature through the food 
chain, those souls with good karma (even though they have 
already been rewarded for it with years of flute-girls and 
wishing-cows) will be reborn into higher-caste human lives. 
Those with karmic debt (even though they have already been 
punished in an intermediary hell) will “attain an evil birth—the 
birth of a dog, the birth of a hog, or the birth of a low caste 
person” (CU V. 10.7). Those who at death have neither 
knowledge of the new doctrine nor accumulation of karmic 
credit from the performance or endowing of rites are 
immediately reborn—it is unclear through what process. 


This doctrine—probably in place by the seventh century B.c. 
—shows all the major features of the tripartite doctrine as it 
occurred in Greece: reincarnation based upon ethical and/or 
cognitive evolution, with rebirths defined by one’s progress in 
past lives; intermediate periods in heavens or hells; rebirths 


into animal, plant, or human forms; and an ultimate goal of 
release from the wheel and return to the soul’s “true home.” In 
Greece this doctrine seems to have appeared in the seventh or 
sixth century with little or no sign of development. In India, on 
the other hand, it seems to have crystallized in the seventh 
century, after a series of developmental stages involving the 
progressive synthesis of a number of elements from different 
sources. If the doctrine passed from one of these cultures to the 
other, then, it must have passed from India into Greece.71 


A Drop oF ALIEN BLOOD? 


Western scholars have never been comfortable with 
reincarnationism, perhaps because of underlying Judeo- 
Christian feelings against the propriety of even discussing it. 
This discomfort is much stronger in regard to the Greeks than 
the Indians. Reincarnation goes most comfortably with a 
cyclical view of time, characteristic of the nonlinear, 
antiprogressive, ahistorical condition that Hegel saw prevalent 
throughout Asia. In his tradition of historical thought, then, it 
seems acceptable for Indians to hold what seems to westerners 
in general a primitive view. But for the Greeks—who in the 
pre-Socratic period were already passing out of the cyclical 
view of time into the linear and progressive one—to hold it 
seems a problem. Still, despite such misgivings, it remains a 
fact that, overall, the tripartite doctrine of reincarnation is the 
most widespread eschatological-ethical attitude of the Greek 
philosophical lineages. Dominant in the pre-Socratic period, it 
survived in a variety of forms through the Roman Empire and 
was consistently posited by such major lineages as the Platonic 
and the Stoic. Still it is widely ignored in discussion of Greek 
philosophy. There is a kind of denial, a pretense that it is not 
there, like the rhinoceros in the room. One major tactic has 
been to assume that the view was not Greek in origin but 
entered the tradition from without, preferably from a primitive 
source. 

Thus it is that Rohde describes reincarnationism as “a drop 
of alien blood in the veins of the Greeks.”72 The image implies 
the view that culture follows ethnicity, and involves the idea 


that the Greeks represented rationality and the rest of the 
world was. barbaric. “The whole  [Dionysian-Orphic] 
movement,” Rohde says, “wherever it came to their notice 
must have struck the Greeks of Homer as something strange 
and barbaric, attractive only through the interest ever attached 
to the unknown.”73 The Greeks themselves presumed that they 
had imported the doctrine from some foreign source. Indeed, 
the evidence does seem to support this assumption. The 
doctrine seems to appear in Greece abruptly, without 
developmental stages; though it appears only in fragments, 
these are clearly fragments of a finished whole, an articulated 
doctrine, not a rudimentary beginning. Where did they come 
from? For some generations the search has been on. 


THE THRACIAN HYPOTHESIS 


One widely influential hypothesis broached about sixty years 
ago proposes Thrace as the source.74 It involves two beliefs: 
that the cult of Dionysus came from Thrace, and therefore 
Orphism came from Thrace; and that the doctrine of 
reincarnation occurs in Thrace in the cult of Zalmoxis, which 
various sources link with Pythagoras. Both of these 
assumptions are seen now as problematic. To begin with, 
though various ancient authors connect Dionysus with Thrace, 
the significance of the connection is unclear. The decipherment 
of Linear B, which took place after the formulation of the 
Thracian hypothesis, has led to the recognition of the name 
Dionysus in the Pylos tablets,75 suggesting that he was a Greek 
god as early as the Late Bronze Age, which would rule out the 
idea that his cult entered Greece from outside at the beginning 
of the period when signs of Orphism first turn up. 

Another explanation for the various passages connecting 
Dionysus with Thrace is that they may result from cultic 
syncretizing. One ancient source says, for example, “The 
Thracians call Dionysus ‘Sabazius.’”76 What is suggested may 
not be that the Thracians natively had the cult of Dionysus, but 
that the Greek cult of Dionysus was imported into Thrace and 
there assimilated by being identified with the Thracian cult of 
Sabazius.77The name “Orpheus” does seem to represent a 


shamanic influence whose introduction into Greece in the sixth 
century brought Thraco-Scythian elements with it; but these 
elements do not seem to include the tripartite doctrine of 
reincarnation, purification, and release. 

The idea that the doctrine of reincarnation is found in the 
Zalmoxis cult is equally problematic. Herodotus (IV.94) and 
Plato (Charm. 156d) refer to Zalmoxis, a god of the tribe of 
Getae, as a conferrer of immortality; neither mentions a 
reincarnation doctrine. Hellanicus refers to two other Thracian 
tribes, the Terizai and the Krobyzi, of whom he says, “the dead 
are believed to return,” “when someone dies they rejoice at the 
thought that he will return,” and that they bring offerings to 
induce his return.78 It is this “return of the dead,” though it is 
not specifically attributed to the Getae, that is taken as a 
reference to reincarnation. But even if this “return of the dead” 
does refer to reincarnation, it does not refer to the tripartite 
doctrine of reincarnation that is found in Greece. The desire for 
release, the belief in moral evolution from one incarnation to 
the next, and the attainment of release as a reward for good 
actions—all these elements are missing. They are all ruled out 
by the fact that the Thracians “rejoiced” at the return of the 
dead, an attitude directly contrary to the Greek view that it is 
supposed to account for—that incarnation is a punishment or 
purgation to be escaped from as soon as possible. 


In fact, as various authors have noted, the passages in 
question are not really credible as references to reincarnation 
at all.79 Herodotus says that Zalmoxis, having been a slave of 
Pythagoras and later being freed, returned to Thrace and acted 
out some “Ionian practices” which he had learned from 
Pythagoras and other Greeks: 


He made himself a hall, where he entertained and 
feasted the chief among his countrymen, and taught 
them that neither he nor his guests nor any of their 
descendants should ever die, but that they should go to a 
place where they would live for ever and have all good 
things. While he was doing as I have said and teaching 
this doctrine, he was all the while making him an 
underground chamber. When this was finished, he 
vanished from the sight of the Thracians and descended 


into the underground chamber, where he lived for three 
years, the Thracians wishing him back and mourning 
him for dead; then in the fourth year he appeared to the 
Thracians, and thus they came to believe what Zalmoxis 
had told them. (IV.95) 


What seems to be commemorated here is the establishing by 
Zalmoxis of a mystery cult promising immortality to those who 
undergo an initiatory death-and-rebirth rite—a cult somewhat 
of the type that the Mysteries at Eleusis seem to have been. 
Ritual and ascetic katabases, or descents, like Zalmoxis’s 
descent into his underground chamber, were a common 
practice among the many ancient religious cults involving 
incubation and rebirth symbolism. Such practices are attributed 
to Pythagoras (Porph. Vit. Pyth. 16-17, D.L. VIII.3), Epimenides 
(D.L. Vffi.3), Apollonius of Tyana (Philostr. VA VIII.19), and 
others in the Greek tradition. They signal a widespread 
initiatory motif not involving the idea of reincarnationism but 
of spiritual rebirth in the same body, as in baptism. Zalmoxis 
reappeared in the fourth year as the same person he had 
previously been, not as a new person in a new body,80 which 
would have been that of a young child. The “return of the 
dead,” then, may describe the reemergence from the initiation 
chamber of one who had symbolically died, the moment 
signifying that one has ritually obtained a happy afterlife.81 
Finally, the idea that Zalmoxis taught reincarnationism 
contradicts the afterlife doctrine which Herodotus ascribes to 
him, “that neither he nor his guests nor any of their 
descendants should ever die, but that they should go to a place 
where they would live forever and have all good things.” This 
seems a reference to a one-time attainment of a permanent 
heaven, not to a cyclical peregrination through many species. 

The other key passage in the Thracian argument is from 
Euripides’ Hecabe, when Polymestor is prophesying Hecabe’s 
death (Hec. 1259 ff.): 


Polymestor: Hear my prediction. I foretell that you— 


Hecabe: Shall be carried on ship across the sea to 
Hellas? 


P.: —shall drown at sea. You shall climb to the masthead 


and fall— 

.. Pushed by force? 

.: You shall climb the mast of your own free will— 

.. Climb the mast? With wings? 

: —changed to a dog, a bitch with blazing eyes. 

.:| How could you know of this transformation? 

: Because our Thracian prophet, Dionysus, told me so. 
.. He neglected, I see, to foretell your own fate. 


: Had he told my future then, I never would have 
stumbled in your trap. 


H.: Shall I live or die? 

P.: Die. And when you die your tomb shall be called— 

H.: In memory of my change? 

P.: —Cynosema, the bitch’s grave, a landmark to sailors.82 
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Poymestor’s prophecy is interrupted by Hecabe’s question 
(“Pushed by force?”) and by his own answer and her retort. 
Then he resumes the syntax of the second sentence of his 
prophecy, to complete that sentence as follows: “I foretell that 
you shall drown at sea. You shall climb to the masthead and 
fall, changed into a dog, a bitch with blazing eyes.” He seems 
to mean that when she has climbed to the top of the masthead 
she will turn into a dog there, lose her prehensile grip, fall into 
the sea, and drown. She is not to be reincarnated as a dog, but 
to change her shape before death. This is confirmed by 
Polymestor’s assertion that the area where she drowns will be 
known as “the bitch’s grave.” She will be buried as a bitch, not 
reborn as one. The “Thracian prophet” Dionysus, then, is not 
talking about reincarnation but about shape-changing and 
sorcery.83 Finally, though certain elements relating to Orpheus 
and Dionysus—the myths of Orpheus’ shamanic descent to the 
underworld and of the dismemberment of Dionysus, and so on 
—may show Thracian influence, the Thracian hypothesis has 
nothing to do with the tripartite doctrine of reincarnation, 
purification, and release found in various early Greek sources. 
A related hypothesis proposes that the Greeks learned 
reincarnationism not from a Thracian mystery cult but from 
Thracian and Scythian shamans in the area of the Black Sea, in 


the seventh century B.c, when the Black Sea was opened to 
Greek trade and colonization.84 Along with reincarnation 
doctrine, on this view, came belief in the array of supernatural 
powers attributed to mysterious figures like Hermotimus, 
Epimenides, Abaris, and Aristeas. Since both Pythagoras and 
Empedocles belong to this group, shamanic influence, on this 
view, flowed smoothly into the mainstream of Greek 
philosophy, bringing with it the doctrine of reincarnation. This 
and similar views have been widely accepted, one scholar, for 
example, attributing the doctrine of reincarnation to “the 
primitive belief in the kinship of men and beasts,”85 another to 
the “primitive idea of universal kinship.”86 

There are two great weaknesses to this approach. First (and 
the lesser), there is no evidence that Thracian or Scythian 
shamans had a doctrine of reincarnation, and in terms of what 
is known of shamanism in general it is unlikely. It is proposed 
then, that the Greeks derived or extrapolated the idea from 
“the northern belief that the ‘soul’ or ‘guardian spirit’ of a 
former shaman may enter into a living shaman to reinforce his 
power and knowledge”—a belief which it is agreed “need not 
involve any general theory of reincarnation.”87 But the word 
“general” is misleading here: In fact this belief does not involve 
any theory of reincarnation at all, surely not the tripartite form 
with its distinctive doctrines of purification and release. 


A more serious problem with the Thracian hypothesis is that 
it doesn’t involve India. This and similar explanations, offered 
on the assumption that the Greek doctrine is to be explained by 
itself, do not address the central problem of the extensive and 
nearly exact correspondence between the Greek and Indian 
versions. No parallel development argument has accounted for 
the correspondence, and neither the Zalmoxis cult nor 
Thracian-Scythian shamanism can be called on to account for 
Upanisadic doctrines. If shamanism in a more general sense is 
called on to account for separate but similar traditions in 
Greece and India—Scythian shamans, say, working on Greek 
tradition, while related Central Asian shamans influenced the 
Indian—then an account will have to be given of why shamanic 
lineages should be presumed to have disseminated a doctrine 
which they have never been observed to hold.88 It is 
specifically the fact that the distinctive tripartite doctrine, 


including highly unusual elements such as the negative 
valuation of human life, appears in two places and nowhere 
else that needs to be accounted for, and there is no primitive or 
shamanic evidence which is relevant to such an account. 


THE MAGIAN HYPOTHESIS 


An argument which is more fully conscious of the type of 
account that has to be given proposes that the doctrines that 
are shared in Greece and India were diffused into both from 
Persia in the middle. This is a central thesis of M. L. West’s 
Early Greek Philosophy and the Orient of a generation ago. The 
hypothesis is tantalizing in its simplicity and convenient in 
terms of both geography and chronology. Greeks were in close 
contact with Persia from at least 545 till 479 B.c., and during 
much of that period significant centers of Greek culture like 
Miletus were actually in the Persian Empire. Northwest India, 
at another corner of the proposed triangulation, was made part 
of the Bactrian satrapy of the Persian Empire at some time 
during the reign of Cyrus (560-529) and at some time before 
513 was made an independent satrapy, with an annual tribute 
and a regular sea-trade with the Persian Gulf. Clearly, Persia 
was in the ideal position, in the sixth century and after, to 
influence both Greek and Indian cultures directly, and such 
influence surely did take place. On the Indian side Persian 
influence has been recognized in key Upanisads and, in Greece, 
on Pherecydes, Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Heraclitus, 
among the pre-Socratics—not to mention the questionable 
tradition that Pythagoras was a_ student of Zoroaster 
(Aristoxenus fr. 13), that Democritus and Empedocles visited 
Persia (Pliny NH XXX.1.9), and so on. 

The evidence for this influence consists of glimpsed 
fragments of doctrines. Anaximander, for example, virtually 
alone among the Greeks, believed the stars were closest to the 
earth, then the sun, last the moon—an odd conception among 
the Greeks, but “the standard Persian conception.”89 As for 
Anaximenes, “it can hardly be a coincidence ... that his 
explanation of eclipses as being caused by dark bodies 
circulating below the sun and moon is identical with the belief 
of the Persians.”90 Heraclitus’s choice of fire as his great 


symbol, his description of the sun as a bowl, his conception of 
god as an unsleeping and attentive mind, his prescription to 
throw corpses out rather than burn or bury them, his belief in 
the resurrection of the “guardians,” his tone of censorious 
moralizing, and the bizarre story of his death—all these 
elements seem to involve some Iranian influence.91 But 
whether these are the right influences to account for the broad 
correspondences between the early forms of philosophy in 
Greece and India, including the tripartite doctrine of 
reincarnation, is another matter. 


West’s is the only serious proposal about the relationship 
between Greek and Indian philosophy made in generations. It 
is remarkable how little attention has been paid to his 
important book.92 One of the _ book’s _ significant 
accomplishments, from the point of view of one interested 
primarily in the Greece-India relationship, is West’s insight into 
the connection between Heraclitus’s doctrine of the 
transformation of the elements and the Upanis.adic Doctrine of 
the Five Fires and the Two Paths.93 This constitutes a scholarly 
“proof” (meaning the most reasonable explanation until the 
state of the evidence changes) that a pre-Socratic was 
influenced by an Upanis.ad. This small matter becomes large, 
because, as Burkert says in another connection: “Once the 
historical link ... has been established, then further connections 
... become more likely ...”94 


In West’s view, some Median Magi must have taken up 
residence, either permanently or at least for a period of exile, 
in northeast Greek and northwest Indian cities and in time 
must have taught their inherited doctrines to selected natives. 
Since no historical situation exists before Alexander in which 
learned Greeks lived in India or Indians in Greece, no other 
scenario is available in which the conversants lived side by side 
and spoke to one another fluently. The only situation in which 
Greeks and Indians are known to have lived side by side in the 
period in question is the Persian court, home to neither, where 
diplomats, interpreters, physicians, courtesans, artisans, 
merchants, and mercenary soldiers, were gathered from around 
the empire. West’s proposal removes the need to explain why 


Greeks and Indians living in Persia should have been more 
influenced by one another’s ideas than by the culture which 
was a living presence all around them and whose language they 
may have been speaking. On the principle of simplicity the 
Persian hypothesis has a lot to recommend it. The danger is 
that West may have been so attracted by this comfortable 
diffusion situation that he forced some of his conclusions. 


MONISM AND DUALISM 


To begin with, the tripartite doctrine of reincarnation is 
extremely unlikely to have come from Zoroastrianism, the 
historical religion of the Persian Empire, for the extant 
evidence about that tradition contains no hint of the 
teaching.95 In fact, Zoroastrianism is deeply out of sympathy 
with the monism complex that is the matrix within which the 
tripartite doctrine is encountered. Zoroastrianism “repudiates 
monism,” as one scholar had said,96 and is the most perfectly 
dualistic of the world’s major religions. It also repudiates 
immanentalism, that is, the idea of the universe as a living 
being with deity permeating it; this is a trademark of monism 
and a basic feature of both Upanis.adic and pre-Socratic 
thought. Zoroaster’s god does not animate from within a world 
which is consubstantial with himself; he directs from without a 
world that has no substantial relation to him. Further, 
“Zoroaster’s god creates ex nihilo ... Both the Greeks and the 
Indians, however, accepted it as axiomatic that nothing can 
arise out of nothing.”97The gap between god and the world in 
Zoroastrianism is bridged by “the principle of revelation,” a 
canon of dogmatic books which constitute the primary step god 
has taken to make his presence felt in the world. So 
unquestioned was this dogmatism that the devout Zoroastrian 
publicly avows, “I believe in whatever this religion says or 
thinks”98—an approach foreign to the dynamic speculations of 
both Greek and Indian thinkers. Again contrary to the tripartite 
doctrine, “life in this world is, for the Zoroastrian, not an exile 
in a valley of tears but a thoroughly satisfactory and enjoyable 
condition.”99 


In Zoroastrianism, time was conceived not as infinite and 


cyclical but as finite and extended in a straight line from a 
beginning to an end. There is no room in such a system for the 
indefinite duration of ethical reincarnationism. God made the 
world one day; he will one day destroy it. Judgment will 
follow, than an unchanging eternity of either reward or 
punishment. Nothing could be farther from the spirit of the 
Greek and Indian views of unending cyclical time in which, 
through chains of myriad lives, the soul gradually purifies itself 
until at last it can recognize its identity with the immanent 
absolute, the One. The Greek and Indian views of the afterlife 
cannot be adapted to noncyclical views of time. If souls 
reincarnated and worked on their karma in a world with finite, 
linear time, for example, those souls who had not worked out 
their karma by the time the world ended would be unaccounted 
for; there would be no place prepared for them. 

Finally it seems clear that the required stream of influences 
could not have come from Zoroastrianism itself. West 
acknowledges this, saying, “Zoroastrianism had no place for 
metempsycho-sis.”100 He suggests that it came instead from 
the pre-Zoroastrian religion of Persia, the religion that 
Zoroaster reformed. The whole package of the monism 
complex, including cyclicity, reincarnation, and so on, West 
calls the “gift of the Magi.” He sums his conclusion up as 
follows: 


In some ways one might say that it was the very 
extravagance of oriental fancy that freed the Greeks 
from the limitations of what they could see with their 
own eyes: led them to think of ten-thousand year cycles 
instead of human generations, of an infinity beyond the 
visible sky and below the foundations of the earth, of a life 
not bounded by womb and tomb but renewed in different 
bodies aeon after aeon. It was now that they learned to 
think that good men and bad have different destinations 
after death; that the fortunate soul ascends to the 
luminaries of heaven; that god is intelligence; that the 
cosmos is one living creature; that the material world can be 
analysed in terms of a few basic constituents such as fire, 
water, earth, metal; that there is a world of Being beyond 
perception, beyond time. These were conceptions of 


enduring importance for ancient philosophy. This was 
the gift of the Magi. [emphasis added]101 


The problem is that the items that are emphasized in this list— 
cyclicity, infinity, reincarnation, monism, four elements, pure 
Being—seem to have been alien not only to Zoroastrianism but 
to the early phase associated with the Magi also. The concepts 
of cyclical time and infinity seem to have arisen in Persia only 
in the later Zurvanite sect.102 Reincarnationism has no place 
in classical Persian eschatology, though again it may have 
existed in later mystery-influenced sects such as Mithraism. The 
view “that the cosmos is one living creature” is also associated 
only with the late Mithraic and Zurvanite sects. The idea of the 
four elements does not appear in Persian thought until a later 
period and then is attributed to the influence of “Greco-Indian 
writings.”103 In sum, the Persian religion was dominated by 
doctrines that are irreconcilable with the monism complex: 
cosmic dualism, resurrection and immortalization of the body, 
a once-only linear view of time, final judgment followed by 
permanent heaven or hell, and more. Clearly this is not the 
same body of ideas that West finds in India and Greece. A 
closer look at the pre-Zoroastrian phase of Persian religion will 
confirm this impression. 


PERSIAN RELIGION BEFORE ZOROASTER 


Most of the Magian religion has vanished, but something is 
known from the relics of its texts which have found their way 
into the Zendavesta, especially the twenty-four hymns called 
yashts, which comprise the central section of that book. 
“Although all these hymns are used in the Zoroastrian services 
many of them basically date back to the pre-Zoroastrian 
period.”104 Another source is the evidence of the 
“repaganization” that followed the Zoroastrian reform;105 
ritual practices presumably of Magian origin were 
reintroduced, including cattle sacrifice, haoma intoxication, and 
worship of the Mother Goddess Anahita, all of which Zoroaster 
had denounced. The pre-Zoroastrian religion of Persia appears, 
on the basis of the evidence from this repaganization, to have 
been not an early mystery cult, but a polytheism similar to that 


of books I-IX of the Rg Veda,106 to which it is directly related. 
The Magi in general seem to have been ritualists not primarily 
interested in doctrine, much like the Vedic priesthood in India. 
“Our sources,” notes Cook, “do not present the Magi as 
theologians. They functioned as officiating clergy and were 
essential above all to the fire cult.”107 Pre-Zoroastrian Persian 
religion and pre-Upanisadic Indian religion seem to have been 
very close. “I assume with most scholars,” says Tull, “that the 
type of religion characteristic of the Rg Veda also extended to 
Iran. It was also the religion that was subject to the Zoroastrian 
reform.”108 “In the Rg -Veda we meet with Mitra, Aryaman, 
Vayu, Vata, and Yama, and in the Yashts we have Mithra, 
Airyaman, Vayu, Vata, and Yima.”109 “The Indo-Iranian 
religion can be seen as belonging to a single tradition.”110 
Thus, if the Rg Veda purveyed the doctrine of reincarnation 
there would be an implication that this doctrine belonged in 
the pre-Zoroastrian religion of Persia too. But except for the 
late tenth book (which seems to have received Mesopotamian 
influence), the Rg Veda itself does not involve any of the 
doctrines which West’s hypothesis attributes to the Magi. Nor 
do the Zoroastrian texts imply the supercession of such 
doctrines by denouncing them. They do not denounce a 
doctrine of reincarnation, or of immanence, or of maya, or of 
karma}111 Zoroastrianism does not seem to be a reaction 
against an earlier monism, but against an earlier polytheism of 
Vedic type.112 


DATE OF THE DISPERSION 


The diffusion mechanism West proposes was a dispersion of the 
priesthood of the earlier religion fleeing persecution by the new 
Zoroastrian establishment, which had gained the support of the 
government. On this view, pre- or non-Zoroastrian members of 
the dominant priestly caste, the Median Magi, being expelled 
from Persia by political events, migrated both northwest into 
Greece and southeast into India, taking with them the monism 
complex and within it the tripartite doctrine of reincarnation, 
the two paths, and the other elements of the correspondence. 
Thus the pre-Zoroastrian religion of Persia would be the 
ancestor of the central themes in both Greek and Indian 


philosophy in the pre-Socratic and Upanisadic period. Behind 
the powerful, indeed seductive, simplicity of this view (a single 
diffusion event, with a historical date, operating through 
migration of refugees, and killing two birds with one stone) 
lurks a nest of problems. 

In addition to the lack of doctrinal agreement, there are 
deep chronological issues. The articulation of tripartite 
reincarnationism in India in the early Upanisads indicates? 
unless the consensus dating of these texts is radically wrong— 
that its Indian form predated both the period of Persian 
dominance in northwest India and the possible dates of any 
dispersion of Magi. West agrees that the developed Upanisadic 
doctrine “must go back to the seventh century,”113 but does 
not address the fact that the available occasions for possible 
dispersions of Magi are all significantly later than that. 

The most obvious occasion for a dispersion would have 
been persecution associated with the spread and enforcement 
of the Zoroastrian reform. It was during the reign of Darius I 
(521-485 B.C.), many believe, that “the Religion spread from 
its sources in the East over the whole of Iran and, under the 
general favor, was being generally adopted.”114 The sign of 
this transition was the reform of the calendar: “It was under 
Darius I that in B.C. 505 the Iranian calendar was reformed, the 
Mazdean months and feasts being adopted in place of the 
old.”115 But the dates do not match up. If the dispersion of the 
Magi was prompted by the ascendancy of Zoroastrianism as 
indicated by the reform of the calendar, it seems to have come 
too late to have influenced either Pherecydes or Yajnavalkya. 


West also considers an earlier occasion for a dispersion of 
Magi, the “defeat and annexation of Media by Cyrus in 549 or 
slightly earlier. The Magi were Medes, and remembered it ... 
Upon the fall of their country, many of them may have sought 
refuge abroad, in India and in the West.”116 This date might 
look at first just barely early enough to have influenced the 
pre-Socratics, but in fact it is not so: “If Cyrus had annexed 
Media in 549 B.C.,” one scholar reflects, “and Anaximander (at 
an age of 64) wrote his treatise already in 547/6 (Apollodrus 
ap. D.L. 2,2), where is the time-span necessary for the Magi to 
emigrate and settle down in Ionia and to teach 


Anaximander?”117 In any case, it still does not get the 
diffusion back into the seventh century, which a consensus of 
scholars, including West, regard as the latest plausible date for 
the early Upanisads. It is true that the date of these texts is not 
firmly fixed. Wayman, for one, believes that Yajnavalkya of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad was roughly a contemporary of the 
Buddha, which makes him, for Wayman, a figure of the sixth 
century.118 Unfortunately, even if one is willing to revise the 
dates of the early Upanisads, a dispersion of Magi under Cyrus 
remains purely guesswork, as much as a dispersion under 
Darius. “There is no historical evidence whatsoever for such an 
emigration of the Magi.”119 


ACHAEMENID RELIGIOUS POLICY 


Several other problems about the Magian hypothesis are just as 
serious. Even after the new calendar was in effect, for example, 
it does not seem that Darius persecuted the old religion and its 
priesthood. “The Great Kings of historical Persia—Cyrus, 
Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes—though Mazdeans, do not seem 


to have been very keen Zarathushtrians ... ,” “nor did the Great 
Kings encourage it [the new faith] to the exclusion of others.” 
“In the third century AD ... for the first time it 


[Zoroastrianism] became the State Religion all over Iran.”120 
More generally, religious persecution was simply not the 
Achaemenids’ style. “The Achaemenid state was the first world 
empire in history to proclaim a completely tolerant and 
benevolent treatment of the cultural traditions of dozens of 
peoples and tribes.”121 Darius’s policy of religious toleration 
was the forerunner of Alexander’s and was based in turn on 
Cyrus’s. “Although the Achaemenids considered their own 
Ahuramazda to be the most powerful god, they also believed in 
the gods of the vanquished peoples, worshipped them, and 
sought support from them.”122 “According to a statement by 
Strabo (XI.13.9), it was accepted practice among the Persians 
to worship the gods of peoples who were subject to them.”123 
As their empire grew, the Achaemenids became worshippers of 
the Egyptian, Babylonian, Greek, Jewish, and other foreign 
gods,124 and there is ample evidence that they carried out the 
same policy with regard to the religion of the Medes. 


To begin with, the Magi retained religious supremacy for 
some time after the conquest of Media, so it is unclear why 
they would turn their backs on the new regime and 
emigrate.125 Indeed, the Magi do not seem to have been 
opposed to Zoroastrianism at first. “According to the 
unanimous statements of the authors of antiquity, the Magi 
were disciples and followers of Zoroaster.”126 But West’s 
theory requires that they fled Persia because the Achaemenids 
adopted Zoroastrianism and persecuted them. Not only is there 
no record of a dispersion of Magi under Persian persecution, 
there is also no record of such persecution. In fact, the 
Zoroastrian reform, which might have provided the conditions 
for persecution, seems not to have gone into effect for some 
time after the period in question. “At the end of the sixth and 
beginning of the fifth centuries B.C. Zoroastrianism was just 
beginning to gain a foothold in Persia, and the Achaemenid 
kings ... did not repudiate the cults of the ancient tribal gods ... 
Zoroastrianism had still not yet become a dogmatic religion 
with firmly established norms ...”127 Herodotus, who traveled 
in the area around 460-447 B.C., “does not seem to have heard 
of Zarathushtra,” “and describes the religion of Iran as purely 
Magian.”128 The Magi, in other words, had not lost power by 
Herodotus’s time. 

“Much of the literature on the subject,” say Dandamaev and 
Lukonin, “promulgates the view that the Magi were persecuted 
under Darius I, but this opinion is unfounded ... Since the 
publication of the Persepolis tablets in the Elamite language, 
there has been no doubt whatsoever that the Magi, from the 
time of Darius I onwards, played an important role at the royal 
court and enjoyed great influence.”129 “[T]he material of the 
Persepolis texts suggests that, at the end of the sixth century 
B.c., the Magi were priests of the Zoroastrian cult, regardless of 
whether they had become Zoroastrians immediately after the 
appearance of the new teaching or had only later accepted 
it.”130 “Under Xerxes the influence and role of the Magi was 
strengthened even further.”131 


ROBBING INDIA TO PAY PERSIA 


Even worse, the Magian hypothesis leaves nothing to India. 
Everything that the world has regarded as valuable in the 
Indian religious and philosophical traditions is to be regarded 
as brought in by the Magi. Nothing, supposedly, was created or 
realized in India itself. Further, the non-Aryan tradition is 
brushed aside as if it contributed nothing. In the doctrines of 
sam.sa-ra, karma, and moks.a there is, supposedly, nothing from 
the Indus Valley culture, nothing from the Dravidian tradition, 
nothing from Jainism or Saivism, and so on. Everything came 
from the Aryan stream. The elements italicized in West’s 
passage above are usually assigned to the Dravidian tradition, 
not the Vedic. Yet West proposes that they existed in the 
Magian religion which was ethnically kindred to the Vedic. 

The mention of Dravidian input into the Aryan tradition 
points to another problem with West’s view: the fact that the 
various themes in question show development in India, but not 
in Greece. If they had come by the same diffusion path—from 
Persia into both India and Greece—and at the same time, they 
would presumably have come at the same _ stage of 
development. But in fact these ideas seem to appear in India 
earlier than in Greece and then undergo development there 
under the impetus of Aryan-Dravidian interaction. The fact that 
they show development in India but not in Greece suggests that 
they developed in India and were then transplanted into 
Greece, with some accruing of Near Eastern elements along the 
way, perhaps mostly in Persia. The Magian hypothesis brushes 
aside the evidence for the history of Indian religions. Finally, as 
attractive as the simplicity of the Magian hypothesis is in its 
geographic and chronological fit, the impression remains that 
Persia was not an originator in matters of philosophy but, as 
Halbfass says, “became a mediator between Greece and 
India.” 132 


THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION 


That the tripartite doctrine of reincarnation developed in India 
and diffused thence into Greece by way of Persia seems most 
likely. Still, this seems not to have been the whole story. The 
earliest Greek author who addresses the question whence the 


doctrine of reincarnation came into Greece is Herodotus, who 
says (II.123): 


The Egyptians say that Demeter and Dionysus are the 
chief powers in the underworld; and they also were the 
first people to put forward the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, and to maintain that after death 
it enters another creature at the moment of that 
creature’s birth. It then makes the round of all living 
things—animals, birds, and fish—until finally it passes 
once again, at birth, into the body of a man. The whole 
period of transmigration occupies three thousand years. 
This theory has been adopted by certain Greek writers, 
some earlier, some later, who have put it forward as 
their own. Their names are known to me, but I refrain 
from mentioning them.133 


Herodotus does not mention whether the system he is reporting 
on contained the possibility of early release from the process or 
its desirability. There are, however, clear overlaps with the 
“Orphic” tradition of reincarnationism. Herodotus’s description 
of the soul proceeding through all the forms of nature, for 
example, is the same doctrine Empedocles purveys, saying the 
soul must move through “all the types [forms, species] of 
mortal beings” (pantoi-a eidea_ thne-to-n); in addition 
Empedocles’ description of the soul going from one element to 
another is much like Herodotus’s specification of “the dry land 
... the sea and the air,” and something like it may also have 
been held by Heraclitus. Empedocles’ three-thousand-year cycle 
occurs as the period for early release in Plato’s Phaedrus and 
probably also in Pindar. Herodotus has the figure too, and may 
have mistakenly reported the period for early release as the 
duration of the whole cycle. There is an unresolved ambiguity, 
in his brief account, between ethically neutral mechanistic 
reincarnation and ethically engaged striving for early release. 
In any case, the version of the doctrine Herodotus reports does 
fit in several major respects among the various other Greek 
ones extant. The accuracy of his attribution of this doctrine to 
the Egyptians, however, has been severely doubted. 


HERODOTUS AND REINCARNATION 


At one time Herodotus’s testimony was widely accepted.134 
But for the last couple of generations, despite the facts that 
Herodotus seems genuinely to have traveled and studied in 
Egypt and that he was a leading authority on that culture 
among the Greeks of that time, his claim that the doctrine came 
from there has been widely discredited by scholars. They have 
been, in fact, somewhat curt and authoritarian on this point, 
almost disapproving, as if the question should never have been 
raised in the first place. One says, “The Egyptians had no such 
theory,” without arguing the point.135 Another says, also 
without argumentation, “The Egyptians never had such a 
doctrine,” and “This is regarded as a closed question.”136 And 
another: “[W]le now know that Herodotus is totally wrong. 
Metempsycho-sis is foreign to the Egyptians’ way of thinking 
...”137 And another: “Herodotus is wrong about the Egyptian 
origins of metempsychosis.”138 Another: “H. is certainly 
mistaken in attributing the Greek doctrine of palingenesia to the 
Egyptians,” and “This is certainly incorrect. Not only is there 
no evidence of this idea in Egypt, but it is fundamentally 
opposed to the Egyptian mentality.”139 An occasional scholar 
is willing to give Egypt a place in the reincarnationist tradition, 
but not as its source. “Herodotus’ evidence,” one points out, 
“relates to an epoch not far removed (on a large view of 
history) from that at which metempsychosis came to India and 
to Greece.”140 “We should accept that it [reincarnationism] 
was maintained at least for a short period by some Egyptian 
theologians.”141 This view is a ramification of the Magian 
hypothesis, holding that reincarnationism may have entered 
Egypt from Persia at about the same time it entered Greece. But 
virtually no expert is prepared to allow reincarnationism in 
Old, Middle, or New Kingdom Egypt. 


So complete is the consensus on this important point, and so 
authoritarian in its declaration of a “closed question” (are there 
any “closed questions” in scholarship?) that it is hard to believe 
how meager the argumentation is. In the article that led to the 
almost universal rejection of Herodotus [1.123 by western 
classicists, Louis Zakbar argued that in Egyptian culture there 
was no idea to correspond directly to the Greek idea of the soul 


(psyche-), so there could be no doctrine of reincarnation of the 
Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic type, since these were based on a 
body-soul dichotomy. In fact, Zakbar points out, Egyptian 
afterlife texts show anxiety to reunite the ba with the body of 
the deceased. For the Egyptians, he says, “man is not a 
composite of the body and soul, and death does not mean a 
separation of the soul from the body.”142 The various passages 
that say, “the ba to heaven, the body to the underworld” do not 
really refer to such a separation since “it is impossible to 
identify the ba, ka, or akh with the spiritual element, in 
opposition to the body as its material or physical element.” 143 
That is about it for evidence and argumentation. Some later 
scholars echo Zakbar; Lloyd, for example, declares that body 
and soul “can never be permanently separated ... hence 
mummification ... There is not the slightest trace of an 
Orphico-Pythagorean dualism and without it the Greek 
doctrine ofpalin-genesia is impossible.”144 Others fall in line 
with their denials without citing any source or reason, 
seemingly just glad to wash their hands of the question. 

The curious point is that the serious replies that cry out to 
be made to this simplistic argument have not been made. 
Above all is the fact that Buddhism flatly denies the existence 
of either a self or a soul, yet still insists on reincarnation—that 
is, it has reincarnationism without mind-body dualism, a 
situation that, according to Zakbar and Lloyd, is impossible yet, 
plainly, is not.145 Zakbar further confuses the situation 
through a misleading use of the words “spiritual” and “soul.” 
He says, for example, “the expression ‘the ba to heaven’ does 
not indicate that the ba as ‘the spiritual element’ goes to 
heaven as the permanent abode of the ‘soul’ upon the 
‘separation’ from the body, but merely reveals an aspiration on 
the part of the deceased that his ba may enjoy unlimited 
freedom of movement in the sky in the company of the sun-god 
...”146 Evidently the idea of flying around in the heavens with 
the sun god is not “spiritual” in the sense that Zakbar associates 
with the word—seemingly a Platonic-Christian sense, from a 
much later age than the Egyptian texts. But Buddhism also 
posits reincarnation without using “soul” and “spiritual” in that 
sense, or indeed at all. The fact that the ba leaves the body to 
fly on high with the sun god obviously does indicate liberation 


attained through separation from the body, and may be 
regarded as an Egyptian way to express the ambition that 
Zakbar calls “spiritual.” Ancient religions often expressed 
through images of participation in nature what in the Platonic- 
Christian tradition has been regarded as immaterial spirit. 
According to Heraclitus, West says, “Superior souls, being drier, 
rise to the pure region of sun and stars and survive there 
indefinitely ...”147 The activity of these released souls, then, is 
not unlike that of the ba flying with the sun; if the one can be 
accepted as signifying “spiritual” liberation, so can the other. 
The Upanisads also speak of the soul rising to the realm of the 
sun god forever, but one does not hear them called 
non-”spiritual.” Words such as “spiritual” and “soul” do not 
really belong in an argument about Bronze Age religion, and 
without them Zakbar’s argument becomes emptily tautological: 
“the expression ‘the ba to heaven’ does not indicate that the 
ba...goes to heaven as [its] permanent abode ... upon the 
‘separation’ from the body, but merely reveals an aspiration on 
the part of the deceased that his ba may enjoy unlimited 
freedom of movement in the sky in the company of the sun- 
god”? The word “but” in the sentence quoted creates the 
misimpression that the phrase before it and the phrase after it 
are in contradiction—but such is not the case; the conjunction 
‘and’ would be more appropriate: “the ba goes to heaven as its 
permanent home ... [and] enjoys unlimited freedom of 
movement in the sky in the company of the sun-god.” 

Zakbar’s argumentation repeatedly uses such terminology, 
as when he says “it is impossible to identify the ba, ka, or akh 
with the spiritual element, in opposition to the body as its 
material or physical element.” He is denying that the Egyptians 
had soulbody dualism in the terms that one finds in, say, 
Plato’s Phaedo, and that seems acceptable. But that there is a 
dualism between the ba and the body, and that the ba in 
certain circumstances separates from the body and ascends to 
the sky on the death of the body seems undeniably true; the 
dualism is there, as long as one doesn’t insist on calling it a 
dualism between a “spiritual” “soul” and a “physical” “body.” 
The Egyptians’ way of conceptualizing the parts of the person 
was different from the Greeks’, but it does indeed involve a 
dualism and a separation of parts, one invisible part (call it 


spiritual if you will) ascending to the sky, the other visible part 
(call it physical if you will) remaining on or in the earth. The 
structure of the Egyptian belief thus far does indeed parallel 
that of the Greeks, though the terminology is somewhat 
skewed, as should not be surprising between two very different 
traditions from different cultural ages. 

Western scholars, with their Christian orientation, have 
accepted this flawed argument without cavil. Lloyd, for 
example, following Zakbar, argues that without mind-body 
dualism you cannot have reincarnation, and that the Egyptians 
lacked this dualism. But the fact that a “soul” conceived as the 
metaphysical “essence” of the person is not available to enter a 
new body does not mean reincarnation cannot be in force. 
There are various kinds of reincarnationism. The “Orphico- 
Pythagorean” form may not be the only form the doctrine took 
in Greece, anymore than the Upanis.adic form was the only one 
in India, where the soul-less Buddhist form arises also. The 
Egyptians may not have had a doctrine exactly “Orphico- 
Pythagorean”—no one says they had. Still, they had a number 
of traits in their religious lore that should be called 
“reincarnationistic” and some of them seem to have entered the 
Greek milieu. As Jane Ellen Harrison said: “They [the Greeks] 
need not have borrowed it from Egypt, and yet it is probable 
that the influence of Egypt ... helped out the doctrine ...”148 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD 


The Egyptian Pyramid Texts and Books of the Dead contain 
numerous elements which may have formed part of the 
background for the development of the doctrine of 
reincarnation. One of these is the shape-changing which the 
deceased goes through in the afterlife. In this process there is a 
reincarnating entity (an entity that changes from one body to 
another, which can be called the “soul” in a looser, pre-Platonic 
sense), and in its afterlife adventures, this entity has the power 
to go through many transformations, passing into human and 
animal and other forms. Chapter titles in the Papyrus of Ani 
include (according to Budge’s translation), “The Chapter of 
Changing into a Golden Hawk,” “The Chapter of Changing into 


a Lotus,” “The Chapter of Changing into a Crocodile,” “The 
Chapter of Changing into a Heron,” and others of the same 
type. In his more recent, but less complete, translation (which 
is provided here in endnotes) Faulkner renders the verb in 
these titles “Being Transformed Into.”149 

The view that these “changing” or “transforming” activities 
might be considered rebirths that occur in the afterlife was held 
early in the century by Schayer, who argued that the Egyptian 
verb in question has an ordinary meaning of “be born.” “[T]he 
spells of the Book of the Dead were supposed to make it possible 
for the dead to be reborn in any form he desired in the 
hereafter.”150 When the reincarnating entity changes its form 
or species, in other words, the event could be described as a 
redeath-and-rebirth-in-the-afterlife. In India the doctrine of 
reincarnation, in an early stage of its development, posited 
rebirths and redeaths in the afterlife (SB II.3.3.8), emphasizing 
a desire to avoid the redeaths. Similarly in the Book of the Dead, 
Papyrus of Ani, one chapter is entitled “The Chapter of Not 
Dying a Second Time in Neter-khert,” another “The Chapter of 
Not Dying a Second Time.”151 


SHAMANISM AND PRIMITIVE MAGIC 


The Spells of the Book of the Dead have been associated with 
the “shape-changing” common in the realms of shamanism and 
primitive magic. The powers that the shaman had once 
exercised in his excursions out of the body into the afterlife 
realm were preserved as motifs in the afterlife ritual of the 
deceased, who was, in effect, to act as his own shamanic guide 
in the other world, aided by the instructions in his Book of the 
Dead. This way of conceptualizing, however, does not eliminate 
the Egyptians as a source of elements in the Greek doctrine of 
reincarnation. The idea that shape-changing is an earlier motif 
that later was recast as an element of reincarnationism has 
focused attention on the Thraco-Scythian shamanic milieu, but 
is even more applicable to the Egyptian. 

In fact, Egyptian afterlife mythology shows a deep shamanic 
imprint. The soul, for example, is repeatedly said in the 
pyramid texts to “mount to heaven by means of a ladder,”152 


an almost universal shamanic ritual practice. “When Teta hath 
purified himself on the borders of this earth where Ra hath 
purified himself, he prayeth and setteth up the ladder, and 
those who dwell in the great place press Teta forward with 
their hands.”153 The story of Osiris has even stronger 
shamanic elements than the story of Thracian Dionysus. Osiris 
is dismembered and reconstituted—a standard element in 
shamanic myth and rite. (Dionysus is dismembered but not 
clearly reconstituted.) Osiris ascends to heaven by means of a 
ladder: “Ra setteth upright the ladder for Osiris and Horus 
raiseth up the ladder for his father Osiris, when Osiris goeth to 
[find] his soul.”154 The shamanic performance is relocated 
into the afterlife, where the deceased is regarded, as it takes up 
the role of Osiris, as having been dismembered and needing to 
be reconstituted to climb the ladder to heaven: “Pepi has 
gathered together his bones, he hath collected his flesh, and 
Pepi hath gone straightway into heaven by means of the two 
fingers of the god who is Lord of the Ladder.” 155 The shamanic 
performance, with its dismemberment-initiation, its shape- 
changing, and its symbolic ascents of ladders to other worlds, 
seems to have been one of the central formative structures 
underlying the Book of the Dead. 


PHARAOH AND AVATARISM 


Many of the powers of primitive magic entered the priest-kings 
of the Bronze Age. In Egypt the afterlife of the pharaoh was in 
a sense the only important one, on which the very existence of 
the state may have depended. Some passages show his “soul,” 
hovering ambiguously between reincarnationism and rebirth- 
in-the-afterlife. In one passage, for example, Osiris, or the dead 
soul called Osiris, declares: “I am yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow, and I have the power to be born a second time.” 
Elsewhere we read: “Homage to thee, Osiris, who maketh 
mortals to be born again.” Both Osiris’s second birth and those 
of “mortals” may be rebirths in the afterlife rather than into 
new earthly bodies. Similar ambiguities hover around certain 
pharaonic names which imply something like reincarnationism. 
Setekhy (19th dynasty), for example, means “repeater of 
births”; Amonemhat and Senusret (20th dynasty) mean “he 


who repeats births” and “he whose births live.”156 In the case 
of the pharaoh more than others, these references may be to a 
rebirth in the here-and-now world rather than in the afterlife— 
a rebirth of a particular type known as an avatar. 

This aspect of the pharaonic afterlife is the second element 
of Egyptian religion (after the shape-changing spells) which 
may have “helped out” the Greek doctrine of reincarnation. 
The cosmic principle known as Osiris is successively incarnated 
in the pharaohs (who, as the “avatars of Osiris” are 
theologically somewhat comparable to the avatars of Vis.n.u in 
Hinduism). In the afterlife the deceased pharaoh, in whom 
Osiris has already lived in some way, is treated at times like 
Osiris, at times like Osiris’s son, Horus, the avenger of his 
father, who will ascend to the throne and become Osiris. A 
complex web of identity-shifts and ambiguous rebirths 
surrounds the entity. In popular tales also the doctrines of 
shape-changing, reincarnationism, and messianic avatarism 
mix. 


THE MyTuH CALLED ORPHIC 


Still other passages dwell on the soul’s eternality in ways that 
seem to suggest both the idea reported by Herodotus as 
Egyptian, that the soul is processed through all nature, and the 
idea, not mentioned by Herodotus, that a karmic purification 
takes place in that process. The deceased being asks: “How long 
... have I to live?” The answer comes: “It is decreed that you 
shall live for millions of millions of years.” The continuation of 
the passage foreshadows the Orphic myth of the soul’s return, 
after expiating its crime, to the company of the gods. The 
deceased being asks: “May it be granted to me that I pass on to 
the holy princes, for indeed I am doing away with all the 
wrong which I did, from the time when this earth came into 
being.”157 In this passage it may seem that the millions of 
millions of years refer to the afterlife in eternity attained after 
“doing away with all the wrong which I did.” This clearly is the 
meaning when it is said of Osiris Ani in the Papyrus of Ani, “he 
shall do whatsover pleaseth him, as [do] the gods who are in 
the underworld, for everlasting millions of ages, world without 


end.”158 But other passages place the millions of millions of 
years in the soul’s past rather than its future. Typically the soul, 
its memory expanded somehow, realizes that it has lived for 
countless ages rather than for a single, finite lifetime. Ani says, 
“T am Shu [the god] of unformed matter,”159 claiming that he 
had existed prior to the formation of the material world. Again, 
Ani declares: 


... before Isis was, and when Horus was not yet, I had 
waxed strong and flourished. I had grown old, and I had 
become greater than they who were among the shining 
ones who had come into being with him ... 


Here Ani declares himself to have existed before the generation 
of gods that includes Isis and Horus, that is, in the time of the 
more primeval gods Re (Sun), Shu (Sky), Geb (Earth), Nun 
(Primeval Ocean), and so on. He continues: 


... and I, even I, arose in the form of a sacred hawk, and 
Horus made me worthy in the form of his own soul, to 
take possession of all that belongeth unto Osiris in the 
underworld. The double Lion-god the warder of the 
things that belong to the house of the nemmes crown 
which is in his hiding place, saith unto me, “Get thee 
back to the heights of heaven, seeing that through Horus 
thou hast become glorified in thy form.”160 


To rise up as a hawk means to seek to enter heaven. The Lion- 
god guardian declares that Ani, having done away with his past 
wrongs, is ready to enter there, and hastens him on his way. 
The exhortation, “Get thee back to the heights of heaven” 
suggests that the soul has been there before, that he started his 
life of countless ages there, and has now returned—as in the 
myth called Orphic. 

The soul’s recognition of its own primeval nature, its 
recollection that it has lived since before time and will live 
endless ages more, seems a part of the “glorification” in form 
that indicates he is ready to “get thee to the heights of heaven” 
and “pass on to the holy princes.” The idea is substantially the 
same as Plato’s belief that the soul, in the afterlife, recalls its 


true nature as eternal and universal, and is also substantially 
the same as the Hindu idea that the soul can recognize its own 
identity with the Universal Self and by this recognition pass 
into the Self forever. 

But what was the soul doing for these millions of millions of 
years before it was ready to return to heaven? Although there 
is no overt mention of reincarnation, it seems that the soul has 
been purified somehow through living for millions of years; 
whether it is automatically purified by time or purifies itself by 
special efforts is not made clear. It is also unclear whether the 
soul (like the fravashi in Mazdaism) has waited in heaven for 
those millions of years before its descent upon earth, or 
whether the descent itself took place millions of years ago. 


In an especially suggestive passage, Osiris says: 


... my soul is eternity. I am the creator of darkness, and I 
appoint unto it a resting place in the uttermost parts of 
heaven. I am the prince of eternity, I am the exalted one 
[in] Nebu. I grow young in [my] city, I grow young in 
my homestead. My name is “Never failing.” My name is 
“Soul, Creator of Nu, who maketh his abode in the 
underworld.” My nest is not seen, and I have not broken 
my egg. I am lord of millions of years. I have made my 
nest in the uttermost parts of heaven. I have come down 
unto the earth of Seb. I have done away with my 
faults.161 


The soul has lived forever, according to this passage since even 
before the primeval ocean, and its descent upon the earth was 
in order to “do away with its faults.” As in both Orphic and 
Upanis.adic contexts, the descent to earth (i.e., into a mortal 
body) is seen as a punishment or purificatory austerity after 
which the soul may reclaim its place in heaven. Its possession 
of the kingship seems a sign of this readiness. Empedocles’ 
doctrine that those in their final incarnations are princes and 
other mighty figures in the community may derive from this 
pharaonic tradition: To be reborn at last as pharaoh is to be at 
the end of the cycle, to have access to the Osiris principle 
again. 

If, as happened in the New Kingdom, it was a wealthy 


commoner like Ani the scribe who was to become Osiris, then 
he must be ritually declared a king or pharaoh. This is a 
common theme of the Book of the Dead: The deceased must 
somehow be regarded as a king or prince before he is eligible 
to “get thee back to the heights of heaven.” Thus Ani declares, 
“T am crowned like unto the king of the gods, and I shall not 
die a second time in the underworld.”162 Again, the prayer is 
made, “May Osiris, the scribe Ani, be a prince ... and may the 
meat offerings and the drink offerings of Osiris Ani, 
triumphant, be apportioned unto him.”163 “I am crowned,” 
Ani claims, “I am become a shining one, I am mighty, I am 
become holy among the gods.”164 “I am the prince of 
eternity.”165 “May it be granted that I pass on among the holy 
princes,” Ani prays, and he is reassured: “The god Tmu hath 
decreed that [Ani’s] course shall be among the holy 
princes.” 166 “Horus,” the Book of the Dead says, “was like unto 
a prince of the sacred bark, and the throne of his father was 
given unto him.”167 

Something very like the doctrine of Empedocles is 
suggested, and possibly related to it as forerunner. The ba, 
which was once a god among the other gods, descends to earth, 
that is, into a body, in order to right some wrong it has done in 
the past; either it descended as a pharaoh or it has somehow 
been processed through nature for long ages until it has 
purified itself sufficiently to be reborn as a pharaoh; after its 
purification it is ready to return to the company of the gods in 
heaven, and this is signified by the status as pharaoh. 
Empedocles said the final incarnation was as a prince, a poet, 
or a healer. Plato said the last reincarnation was as a 
philosopher—but he meant philosophers to be kings. They both 
may be echoing an Egyptian idea either that gods are 
incarnated only as pharaohs or that the last incarnation is as a 
pharaoh. A parallel is found in the Hindu caste system, in the 
idea that only brahmans can attain moksa—that is, “become 
Osiris”; the soul must reincarnate upward through the castes 
before it is in position to get off the wheel. 

The nature of the primal crime or ancient wrong which the 
soul “descended on to the earth” to set right is not clearly 
stated, as it is not in the Greek versions of the myth, where it is 
either left undefined or ambiguously declared to be either 


perjury or bloodshed.168 The Egyptian texts dwell repeatedly 
on this subject, but with an ambiguity not unlike that of the 
Greek texts. Various clues in the Greek tradition indicate that 
the crime which the Orphic was attempting to expiate was 
either the ancient war of the Titans against the gods, for which 
they were exiled from heaven and imprisoned in Tartarus, or 
their rending and devouring of Dionysus Zagreus, or both. (In 
the Greek tradition, as West says, “The Titans are by definition 
the banished gods, the gods who have gone out of this 
world.”)169 The Egyptian texts may foreshadow the Greek 
myth of the Titans when they refer to a primal rebellion of one 
group of gods against another. “O ye gods of the underworld,” 
Osiris Ani says, “who set yourselves up against me, and who 
resist the mighty ones ...”170 Again, he says: 


Hail, Thoth! What is it that hath happened unto the holy 
children of Nut? They have done battle, they have 
upheld strife, they have done evil, they have created the 
fiends, they have made slaughter, they have caused 
trouble; in truth, in all their doings the mighty have 
worked against the weak ...1 am not one of those who 
work iniquity in their secret places; let not evil happen 
unto me.171 


The children of Nut include Osiris, Horus, Set, Isis, and 
Nephthys. When Ani claimed “before Isis I was,” he was 
dissociating himself from this contentious generation of deities 
in which the primal murder of Osiris by Set occurred, and 
claiming to have been one among the earlier generation, the 
“sods of the first time.” But there are also suggestions that the 
crime might be Set’s dismemberment of Osiris, whom Ani, in 
his role as Horus, avenger of his father, has to reconstitute to 
make reparation. Ani, in other words, might be expiating either 
or both of the Egyptian versions of the crimes of the Titans, and 
part of his strategy in doing so is to claim that he belongs to 
the earlier generation of gods. 

Despite its roots in the substrate of primitive and shamanic 
belief, the Egyptian doctrine of the afterlife was not a primitive 
one, as is indicated by its stress on ethical merit as credential 
for the opportunity to become Osiris. In the Book of the Dead, 


when the soul arrives at the “Hall of Double Truth and Right” 
in Osiris’s palace, it faces a jury of gods and makes to each one 
a declaration of its innocence of a specific crime, in a ritual 
known as the Negative Confession: 


I have not committed evil against men. I have not 
mistreated cattle. I have not blasphemed a god. I have 
not done violence to a poor man. I have not killed. I 
have given no order to a killer. I have not caused anyone 
suffering.172 


And so on. The so-called confession seems to operate as a spell, 
since it is unlikely to be literally true. After the declaration of 
its guiltlessness the heart of the deceased is weighed against a 
feather representing truth—presumably to determine whether 
the negative confession was truthful. As in the Greek versions 
of the crime of the exiled god, the center of the judgment is the 
question of whether the soul has committed perjury. 

The Hall of Double Right and Truth is the site where not 
only the weighing and judgment but also the act of recollection 
of the divine self-nature occurs. The afterlife is sometimes 
described as specifically tending toward this experience: 


Osiris Ani, triumphant, shall not tarry, nor shall he rest 
without motion in the earth for ever. Clearly, clearly, 
shall he see with his two eyes, and with his two ears 
shall he hear what is right and true.173 


In the “Chapter of Entering into the Hall of Double Right and 
Truth” Ani says: 


I have entered in unto the place of secret and hidden 
things, I have held converse with the god Sut ... Osiris, 
the scribe Ani, hath entered into the House of Osiris, and 
he hath seen the hidden and secret things which are 
therein. 174 


The hidden and secret things seem to pertain to the soul’s 
primal nature as an existent which predates the separation of 
the gods; after this realization the soul is homologized to the 
primal metaphysical principle: 


I am the eldest and the first-born son of matter ... I live 
for ever, the lord of years, and the prince of eternity ... I 
am the Soul, the creator of Nu.175 My nest is not seen, 
and I have not broken my egg. I am the lord of millions 
of years.176 


Entering into eternal life, the soul sees the things of life on the 
earth as illusory and dreamlike, as in the later Indian and 
Greek doctrines of ma-ya- and doxa: 


As for the duration of what is done on earth, it is a kind 
of dream, but they say, “Welcome, safe and sound!” to 
him who reaches the court of Osiris in the West.177 


“Welcome, safe and sound,” could be the greeting to the freed 
Orphic soul when he rejoins the gods. 

This dramatic scenario of the soul as a separate immortal 
individual entering the heavenly banquet hall is balanced in 
other passages by a belief that the dead soul is cosmicized, or 
made one with the universe. When the gods of the polytheism 
see the purified soul ascending toward them they are 
frightened. “The Lords of Forms are in terror. The gods are 
afraid of him, for he is older than the Great One ...”The soul 
proceeds to become one with the entire universe (which is to 
say, with all the gods) by the primitive ritual-mythic device of 
eating it: “He eats their magic and swallows their lordliness. 
The great ones are for his morning meal, the middle sized ones 
for his evening meal, and the little ones for his night meal.” By 
this means the soul extends throughout the universe. “He 
encloses the two entire skies.” “He flourishes and their magic is 
in his belly ... He has swallowed the understanding of every 
god. [Now] his duration is eternity and his boundary 
everlastingness.”178 Finally the soul of the deceased has 
become the pantheos, or all-god, like Ptah or Amon-Re (or like 
the deceased in R.g Veda X.16.3), who has as his parts or 
aspects the other gods, or domains of the universe. By 
containing them he contains the universe. His hair is Nut, the 
sky-goddess; his face is Ra, the solar disk; his eyes are Hathor, 
the cow-goddess; his neck is the neck of Isis, and so on, through 
his hands, throat, forearms, spine, flesh, back, buttocks, penis, 


legs, feet, fingers, and bones. He is the Universal Being who 
manifests himself in every form. “I came into being from 
unformed matter,” the universalized soul declares. “I created 
myself ... I am formed out of the atoms of all the gods.”179 
“My soul is god, my soul is eternity.”180 “I am the great one ... 
I am Osiris the lord of eternity.”181 “I am lord of millions of 
years.”182 “I am a shining one and a dweller in light.”183 “I 
am fate.”184 

This Osirian afterlife doctrine parallels the Orphic myth in 
overall structure. The basic myth of each portrays the 
embodied soul as an exile from the world of the gods who must 
return there. The Egyptian version has elements of 
reincarnationism, though in an unclear form overlapping with 
shape-changing, identity-merging, and avatarism; it has the 
idea of a part or aspect of the self that can operate out of the 
body; the need for purification to do away with faults or 
expiate a primal crime; the eventual recollection of one’s past 
lives and one’s true identity as a god; and, finally, simultaneous 
beatification as one of the immortal gods, and universalization 
as the pantheos containing them all. The idea of early release is 
not mentioned, as it is not in Empedocles, but neither addresses 
the question. There are indications in the Egyptian version that 
the soul is to be processed through nature—beginning before 
the primeval ocean, as unformed matter, and culminating in a 
form on top of a universal hierarchy, as a human, probably a 
king or other leading figure—as in the doctrine which 
Herodotus later attributes to Egyptian sources, which 
Empedocles seems also to have done. 


ONE MYTH IN THREE PLACES 


In addition to these overall structural parallels, there are 
duplications of detail among Egyptian, Orphic, and Upanis.adic 
texts which strongly implicate Egypt as one formative influence 
on the tripartite doctrine. In the Kaus.1-taki Upanis.ad (perhaps 
sixth century B.c.), the dead soul finds itself at the moon, which 
is the staging place for the afterlife paths. For the Orphics too 
the soul’s drama in the afterlife takes place in the sky, as in 
Plato’s myth in the Timaeus of each soul “mounted” in its star 


for the ride across the sky. In Orphic burial texts the Spring of 
Memory represents the Milky Way.185 The same is true of the 
Egyptian afterlife belief, where the river of the “underworld” 
flows across the sky and the banqueting gods are the northern 
circumpolar stars. In the three versions the soul of the deceased 
is ultimately identified with a star.186 

In both the Orphic and Upanis.adic systems the question is 
whether the deceased soul will be cast down to the earth, into 
the realm of matter, for another life of punishment, or will be 
allowed to stay among the stars, that is gods, who dwell in 
felicity forever. In Egyptian afterlife myth also the point of the 
afterlife adventure is to be allowed to dwell among the 
northern circumpolar stars—those stars which never set?which 
comprise the court of Osiris, where the deities have bodies of 
light. Plato, who is said to have studied in Egypt, says in the 
Timaeus (41de) that the number of stars is identical with the 
number of souls. Each soul at the beginning is “in” its star, 
mounted in it as in a chariot, before they are “sown into the 
instruments of time,” that is, into bodies. While the souls were 
“in” their stars, says the Timaeus, “he [the demiurge] showed 
them the nature of the universe and declared to them the Laws 
of Destiny”—as Ani perceived the hidden things in the Double 
Hall of the northern stars. After becoming free from further 
incarnations the soul “journeys back to the habitation of its 
consort star and there lives a happy and congenial life” (42b)— 
as Ani becomes one among the circumpolar stars.187 

In a prominent section of the complex, layered, and 
syncretic myth of the Book of the Dead the deceased soul wakes 
in the “underworld” in the sky and wanders into an area called 
the Field of Reeds. There he seeks and finds either a tree with a 
goddess in it, who offers him a drink from her breasts or from a 
vase, or a pool of fresh water from which he drinks, or both. In 
the Papyrus of Ani, the vignette of the 59th chapter shows “Ani 
kneeling beside a pool of water where grows a sycamore tree; 
in the tree appears the goddess Nut pouring water into Ani’s 
hands from a vessel.”188 Ani says, “Hail, sycamore tree of the 
goddess Nut! Grant thou to me of the water ...”189 and is 
granted it. 


In the Orphic myth of the gold plates, also, the deceased 


must find a certain body of water to drink from: 


Thou shalt find to the left of the House of Hades a 
spring, 

And by the side thereof standing a white cypress. 

To this spring approach not near. 

But thou shalt find another, from the Lake of Memory 
Cold water flowing forth, and there are guardians before 
it. 

Say, “I am a child of Earth and starry Heaven; 

But my race is of heaven (alone). This ye know 
yourselves. 

But I am parched with thirst and I perish. Give me 
quickly 

The cold water flowing forth from the Lake of Memory.” 
And of themselves they will give thee to drink of the 
holy spring, 

And thereafter among the other heroes thou shalt have 
lordship.190 


A similar motif appears in the Cha-ndogya Upanis.ad, where 
the deceased, as he progresses on the afterlife adventure, comes 
to the Brahma--world in the third heaven and finds there a lake 
with a tree showering soma (CU VIII.5.3).191 


In the Book of the Dead, in a chapter whose vignette 
portrays Ani and his wife drinking from a pool with their right 
hands, Ani drinks, then cries out to the guardian of the 
threshold, “Open to me!”The guardian replies, “Who art thou 
then, and whither dost thou fare?” Ani replies: “I am one of 
you.” And he is allowed to pass on to the “temple of the divine 
beings.”192 In the Orphic plates, the guardians of the spring do 
not specifically ask, “Who are you?” but the question is implicit 
in the soul’s assertion, “I am a child of Earth and starry 
Heaven, but my race is of heaven alone.” The soul came from 
heaven—from the realm of the gods/stars—down to earth for 
its exile; that is the sense in which it is child of both earth and 
starry heaven; but since he sees himself as having originated in 
heaven before the fall to earth, he declares heaven his true 
place, as does Ani, saying, “I am one of you,” meaning the 
heavenly beings. 


The theme of memory is crucial to the regaining of one’s 
true primal nature. The soul’s act of declaring its identity is 
based on an implicit claim to accurately remember that 
identity. In the Orphic myth represented by the gold plates, the 
soul drinks from the spring which flows from the Lake of 
Memory, and avoids the spring which flows from beneath the 
white cypress tree; the latter would seem to be the same that 
Plato in the Republic (620a) calls the Water of Forgetfulness, 
which the souls drink to blur the memory of their last 
incarnation before entering a new body.193 Drinking from the 
Spring of Memory, on the other hand, the soul will recall its 
divine nature and will not descend into a mortal body again. 

The papyrus of Ani preserves traces of the same myth. In, 
for example, a “Chapter of Causing the Deceased to Remember 
His Name in Neter-khert,” Ani prays, “May my name be given 
unto me in the great Double House, and may I remember my 
name in the House of Fire on the night of counting the years 
and of telling the number of months.” In the Egyptian texts, the 
connection between drinking from the spring or lake and 
remembering one’s true identity is not explicitly stated, but in 
one short chapter both motifs are found, apparently connected 
causally: 


Chapter of Drinking Water and of Not Being Burned in 
the Fire: Vignette: The deceased drinking water from a 
running stream. [The deceased] saith: “... I have made 
my name to flourish, and I have delivered [it], that I 
may make myself to live [in remembrance] on this 
day.”194 


It is said in the legend of Ra and Isis, in which the goddess 
finds out Ra’s secret name, that “he shall live whose name shall 
be revealed.”195 In the Book of the Dead the requirement of 
remembering the name extends to the names of the gods. Ani 
says: “If any god advanceth unto me, forthwith I proclaim his 
name.”196 When he enters the Hall of Double Truth Ani says, 
“Homage to you, O ye gods, I know you, and I know your 
names ... I pray you declare me right and true.”197 He then 
addresses each of the seated deities by name, to bolster his 
claim that he is one of them, a former familiar. In the papyrus 


of Ani, when the jackal god Anubis certifies Ani to the gods, he 
says: “He knoweth our paths and our cities ... and the smell of 
him is to me even as the smell of one of you.” Then he 
addresses Ani: “Pass thou, for thou knowest [the names].”198 
In another version, after the interrogation which begins with 
the question “Who art thou and what is thy name?” the god, 
satisfied with Ani’s replies, says, “Come, then, pass through the 
door of this Hall of two-fold Maati, for thou knowest us.”199 
Similarly, when the Orphic initiate of the gold plates 
approaches the guardians of the spring, he addresses them 
familiarly by name, as one formerly of their company: “I come 
from the pure, pure Queen of those below, and Eukles and 
Eubuleus and other Gods and Daemons.” 

In both contexts recollection of the divine nature is 
connected to a loss of mortal flaws. In the Egyptian version, the 
soul, arriving at the assembly of the gods, declares to them, “I 
have done away with my faults,” or “I am doing away with all 
the wrong I did from the time when this earth came into 
being.” Similarly the Orphic, in a gold plate, declares to the 
gods: 


I come from the pure, pure Queen of those below, 

And Eukles and Eubuleus, and other Gods and Daemons: 
For I also avow that I am of your blessed race. 

And I have paid the penalty for deeds unrighteous. 200 


As the Orphic tells the gods that he is “from the pure” (that is, 
from their family), Ani declares to them, “I am glorious, I am 
pure,” and, in another version, “I am pure, I am pure, I am 
pure.”201 

The same general structure, with many of the same 
elements, is found in the first chapter of the Kaus.1-taki 
Upanis.ad. There the soul of the deceased, arriving at the moon 
“which is the door of the world of heaven,”202 is similarly 
confronted by an inquisitor who blocks the way till his 
questions shall be answered. “Whoever answers properly, him 
it sets free to go to the higher worlds”—the worlds of the gods, 
that is, which are superlunary (i.e., stars). But whoever does 
not answer rightly descends to earth in the rain and is reborn 
according to his karma. Confronting the soul, the guardian of 


the moon (like the guardians of the Spring of Memory 
addressing the Orphic soul or the threshold guardian 
addressing Ani) asks simply: “Who are you?” And _ the 
Upanis.ad says he should answer that the seed that made him 
was gathered “from the far-shining,” that is, from the stars/ 
gods, and, with the agency of a man, was placed in a womb. He 
is, in other words, like the Orphic, child of both Earth and 
starry Heaven, but originally from Heaven alone. Then the 
guardian of the Moon asks again: “Who are you?” The soul 
replies simply, “I am you,” much as the Orphic soul says, “I am 
one of your blessed race,” and the Egyptian scribe Ani says, “I 
am one of you.” And the guardian of the moon sets him free to 
go on to the world of the gods.203 

Being allowed to pass on, according to the Upanis.ad, the 
soul arrives finally at the world of Brahma- (where again the 
lake with tree is found), is admitted to the hall of Brahma-, and 
Brahma- asks him “Who are you?” At this point the Indian 
author refocuses the Egyptian scenario to make of it an 
expression of the doctrine of the a-tman. The soul replies, as 
before, that it is one of the gods, though made “a seed for a 
wife,” then continues with the greater claim to be “the self of 
every single being. You are the self of every single being. What 
you are, that am I. “Then Brahma- reverses the direction of the 
questioning and asks “Who am I?” as Ani was obliged to 
declare the names of the gods who questioned him. The soul 
replies, “That which is true, the true.” Brahma- then asks, 
“What is the true?” The soul replies, “[A]Il this whatever there 
is. All this thou art.” Brahma- then asks about the knowledge of 
names: “How do you obtain my male names?” He should 
answer: “By breath.” Brahma- asks, “How my female names?” 
He should reply, “By speech.” Brahma- asks, “How my neuter 
names?” He should answer, “By mind.” Brahma- continues the 
questioning a while and then, apparently satisfied with the 
answers, declares, “The whole Brahma- world now is thine,” as 
Ani became one with Osiris, king of the gods. 

This seems to be the same myth found in different states of 
completeness in the lacunary records of three ancient cultures. 
If the Egyptian myth did not itself involve an explicit belief in 
reincarnation, it anyway seems to have provided a vehicle or 
framework for that doctrine in both Greece and India. It seems 


to have entered India in the sixth century, the same century 
when it appeared in Greece, and to have been synthesized with 
the tripartite doctrine developed by Ya-jfavalkya and Udda- 
laka a century or so earlier. Clearly, if this myth came from one 
of these three cultures to the other two, it could only have 
traveled from Egypt, which had it five hundred to a thousand 
years before it is attested elsewhere, into the others.204 


THE MECHANISTIC FORM OF THE DOCTRINE 


Herodotus seems partly confirmed. Certain elements of the 
Greek doctrine of reincarnation—especially those pertaining to 
the mythic framework—seem to have derived from Egyptian 
influence.205 He is not, however, confirmed in his doctrinal 
claim—that the “soul” “makes the round of all living things ... 
until finally it passes once again, at birth, into the body of a 
man.” That form of the doctrine, which he describes as 
Egyptian, cannot be found in extant Egyptian texts. 
Furthermore, if that version is not meant to contain provisions 
for early release, then there is no parallel in the Greek record 
either. A possibly significant parallel is found, however, in 
India. The context is the doctrinal dispute which led to the 
schism between Gosa-la and Maha-vi-ra. 

One point of disagreement between these primal na-stika 
gurus was the doctrine of reincarnation. Gosa-la proposed that 
beings had to live for 8,400,000 incarnations before being born 
as human in the final incarnation.206 This figure survives in the 
doctrine of the Nath Siddhas in the middle ages, and is echoed 
in the Maitrayani Upanis.ad, which mentions both 84 and 
84,000 forms of life. In the Nath tradition Goraksa taught that 
there were 84,000,000 species of incarnation and 84,000,000 
yogic a-sanas or postures, one for each.207 Though the numbers 
involved have different decimal placements, the point seems to 
be that the reincarnating unit would be processed through all 
of nature, one species at a time. The soul is thus gradually 
universalized, obtaining knowledge of every mode of existence 
from inside. In Gosa-la-’s view, no effort could hasten the end 
of the process. The ethical value of one’s behavior meant 
nothing; the step-by-step initiation into universality would 


have its effect regardless. Maha-vi-ra felt that this mechanistic 
version of reincarnationism deprived religious effort and 
asceticism of meaning; he insisted on the possibility of early 
release from the cycle to be achieved through special efforts. 

Like Gosa-la-, Herodotus says that the soul makes the entire 
round of nature, being reborn into each species of thing, before 
it ends the process in a human incarnation. Traces of this 
doctrine are also found in the language of Empedocles, who 
speaks of the soul being thrown from one element to another, 
and Heraclitus, where also the soul appears to be caught up in 
a current that will carry it through the entire cycle of nature. 
Pythagoras’s reported belief in repeating cycles of events also 
suggests deterministic reincarnationism. It is worth quoting 
Herodotus’s description of the doctrine again: 


The Egyptians are the first to have maintained the 
doctrine that the soul of man is immortal, and that, 
when the body perishes, it enters into another animal 
that is being born at the time, and when it has been the 
complete round of the creatures of the dry land and of 
the sea and of the air it enters again into the body of a 
man at birth; and its cycle is completed in 3,000 years. 


The Bha-gavati Su-tra says this about Gosa-la-: 


He declared that his soul had travelled through all the 
eighty-four lakhs of great kalpas, which must necessarily 
elapse before it could end its journey, and had occupied 
all forms of body in determined order. It had attained its 
final birth as Udai, an auspicius and beautiful infant. 208 


Herodotus and the Bha-gavati Su-tra seem to be describing the 
same doctrine, though the numbers are different.209 Gosa-la- is 
making the same claim that Empedocles made?to have 
completed the cycle of the elements and be in the final 
incarnation. 


ON THE TRAIL OF A NUMBER 


The number 84 is common in Indian sacred numerology, 


occurring in a dizzying array of instances. The ta-rthankara 
before Pa-rs’va, for example, is said to have died 840,000 years 
before Ma-havi-ra’s nirva-n.a. According to the Maha-bha-rata 
(1.1098) Mount Meru is 84,000 yojanas high. Tantras and Pura- 
n.as mention 84 lacs of rebirth. The Buddhadharma is 
traditionally said to be divided into either 84 or 84,000 
branches. When Maitreya, the future Buddha, renounces the 
world, it is said that he will be attended by 84,000 followers. 
The Skandha Pura-n.a describes 84 S iva lingas. The Nath 
tradition records 84 siddhas.210 Yogic and tantric texts refer to 
the chief a-sanas, or yogic postures, as 84, or 84 million. And so 
on. 

“The number 84,” says Eliade, “corresponds to no historical 
reality; it is a mystical number, attested in all Indian traditions, 
whether Hindu, Buddhist, A-ji-vika, or Jain.”211 “It probably,” 
he adds, “expresses completeness, totality.” Another scholar 
says, “The figure of 84 or ... its plurals212 frequently appear[s] 
with the Jains and elsewhere to indicate a large but imprecise 
number.”213 According to another scholar, 84 is a “purely 
mystic” number in India.214 

What has not been remarked upon is the fact that 84 is 
another of the distinctive Sumerian numbers. In the Sumerian 
king lists 840 appears repeatedly, along with 420, as regnum 
lengths.215 In terms of the astronomy-based numerology of 
Sumer, 84 represents the product of 7 (the number of known 
planets) and 12 (the number of lunations in a year). Thus it 
comprehends time and space in an intimate totality with a 
distinctive cultural signature. The number 84 in connection 
with the mechanistic form of reincarnation implies 
Mesopotamian input of some kind; Herodotus associates the 
mechanistic form with Egypt. Egypt and Mesopotamia of 
course influenced each other greatly, and by the Late Bronze 
Age their traditions moved out into the surrounding world in 
conflated and eclectic mixtures. 

Cultural interchange in the area bounded by Greece on the 
West and India on the East was complex, elements combining 
and recombining as they flowed in a variety of directions. The 
multicultural, layered formation of Orphism contains elements 
possibly derived from Thrace, Scythia, Egypt, Crete, Lydia, 


India, and Persia. In the widespread  culture-mixing, 
Mesopotamian influence was pervasive. A number associated 
with the king lists, which contain veiled allusions to the 
precessional arithmetic, would be associated with the myth of 
cyclical time that seems to have diffused from Mesopotamia, 
and would be quite appropriate for the view that the soul 
reincarnated through all of nature for a single great cycle. 


Though they accepted the innovation of early release, both 
the pre-Socratic and the Upanis.adic versions of the doctrine of 
reincarnation still involve rendering the transmigrating entity 
from the status of individual to that of universal. For 
Empedocles, the reincarnating soul is tossed from the realm of 
one element to that of another till it has viewed things from 
inside the point of view of each; Herodotus and Heraclitus also 
seem to have the idea that the individual soul is made quasi- 
universal by transmigrating throughout the world of species. So 
does the Aji- vika version, but so also does the version in the 
Upanis.ads. As Tull said, “the rebirth process entails the 
individual’s integration into the constituents of the cosmos.” 216 
Again: “this view ... homologizes the body of the deceased with 
the spheres of the cosmos.”217 The process involves “becoming 
integrated into the cosmos as a whole.”218 


THERE Must BE AN ESCAPE 


It was probably the mechanistic form of the doctrine of 
reincarnation that Ya-jfiavalkya, Ma-havi-lra, and Siddha-rtha 
all reformed in various ways which shifted emphasis to the 
insistence that the process was not mechanistic but dependent 
on free will: Not only is one’s next incarnation established by 
one’s actions rather than automatically predetermined, but 
special effort can even gain early release from the process. An 
early Buddhist text preserves memory of this doctrinal revision. 
The introduction to the Ja-taka states that Sumedha, an earlier 
incarnation of the Buddha, inherited a tradition which did not 
teach voluntary escape from the process of reincarnation but 
rather, like Gosa-la-’s and that which Herodotus called 
Egyptian, taught that one had to wait till one’s thread was 
unwound all the way by itself. Sumedha, before setting out on 


the path to enlightenment, grasps at early release as a 
revolutionary and unprecedented idea: 


There is, there must be, an escape! 
Impossible there should not be! 

I'll make the search and find the way 
Which from existence shall release.219 


It seems that no one was advertising an escape route yet in 
Sumedha’s day. The escape itself may have been the 
revolutionary idea that caused the religious movements of 
Buddhism, Jainism, and the Upanis.ads to distinguish 
themselves with such intensity from both Vedism and the 
Dravidian substrate. 


A Soup OF BELIEFS 


As the Bronze Age turned into the Iron Age, many common 
assumptions about life were revised—among them, views of the 
afterlife. In the Early Iron Age, by about the seventh or the 
sixth century sc, a kind of soup of afterlife beliefs—including 
rebirth in the afterlife, transcendent rebirth, redeath in the 
afterlife, rebirth in this life, redeath in this life, permanent 
heavens and hells, temporary heavens and hells, and various 
combinations of these elements—swirled around Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Greece, India, and elsewhere. Out of this 
soup the Tripartite Doctrine of Reincarnation emerged as one 
more or less permanent solution, the Zoroastrian belief in 
permanent heavens and hells as another. The evidence suggests 
that the tripartite doctrine developed in India and diffused 
thence to Greece. It also points to the Egyptian Osiris cult as an 
influence at some fairly early stage. 

One early type of reincarnation doctrine—perhaps 
connected with a myth of cyclical time—that seems to have 
been known in India, in Egypt, and perhaps in Greece (to 
Herodotus, at least), involved the necessary reembodiment of 
the soul in every available life-form before it is reborn as a 
human and returns to the company of the gods. Reincarnation 
as a process of being reborn throughout all of nature may be an 
earlier form—perhaps a Bronze Age form—that was displaced 


in the Early Iron Age by different cultic versions of the new 
idea of early escape. This development would be part of a 
general trend in which Bronze Age communalism was replaced 
by Iron Age individualism. 

In the version in which the reincarnating entity is processed 
through all of nature, its purification consists in a relentless 
one-step-at-a-time universalization which gradually wears away 
all particular points of view. In the later doctrine featuring the 
goal of early release, an additional type of purification is 
required that consists in individual ascetic and moral exertions 
taken on in addition to the step-by-step universalization and 
having the ability to speed it up and finish ahead of schedule. 
The first type of doctrine, it seems, entered India from without 
and was redefined there, into versions of the second type 
featuring individual exertions, by several thinkers at about the 
same time?Ya-jnavalkya, Udda-laka, Maha-vi-ra, Siddha-rtha, 
and others; meanwhile the more archaic or primitive A-ji-vika 
teacher Gosa-la still purveyed an evolute of the earlier version 
(which Herodotus also inherited). 


Under the stress of the breakdown of the Vedic worldview 
the reforming religious teachers developed new doctrines from 
a combination of Near Eastern and Dravidian influences 
conflated and reshaped by the innovative ethical thought of 
ks.atriya teachers: Reincarnation was seen as able to be 
affected or even cut short by special ascetic and moral 
exertions. By the new ethicized approach, the individual soul 
has the ability to developmentally force its universalization and 
thus can skip some incarnations. It seems probable that 
individual karma and early release were the revolutionary 
doctrines introduced in this formative period in India. 


When these doctrines emerged in India, the various na-stika 
religions were in seedling forms and shared many points while 
differing on others. The probably older A-ji-ivika doctrine 
emphasizing cosmic process and dismissing individual ethical 
choices coexisted with the new ethicized form of the doctrine, 
with its reduplicated reward-and-punishment system and its 
ultimate reward of early release for good behavior. Ks.atriya 
teachers rebelling against Brahminical control as the Aryan 
state began to emerge modified Vedic sacrificialism in different 


ways. Some made it into a transcendental doctrine, as in the 
Upanis.ads; some broke away from it altogether, as in Jainism 
and Buddhism, both apparently ks.atriya defections to modified 
forms of Dravidian A-ji-vikism. In the late Vedic period, these 
various doctrines were mingling and interacting in constantly 
changing ways, until the new set of orthodoxies was firmly in 
place (which was probably not before c. 400 sc. and possibly a 
good deal later). 

It is from this “molten” period that a mingled and still 
inwardly shifting set of Indian doctrines passed into Greek 
awareness through the imperial Persian “mediator” at the time 
of the theologoi and early Orphism. This revised version, 
perhaps carried by Jain missionaries among others, surfaced in 
the Greek world as the doctrine of Orpheus. The myth of the 
exiled god who must make certain correct answers to the 
guardians of the afterlife realm or god-world seems to have 
descended from Egyptian sources—or possibly some related but 
presently unknown source, and possibly through intermediaries 
—into both Greece and India, at a date somewhat later than 
the earliest Upanis.adic formulation of the tripartite doctrine. 
These elements passed through Persia on their way and show 
marks of the transit, such as numerological shifts, but were for 
the most part isolated from the Persian belief system, whose 
dualistic eschatology could not accommodate them. 

Finally it should be pointed out that the reincarnation 
doctrine does not exist in a void; it is part of a much broader 
set of correspondences which holds together with the force of 
inner syntax. Only part of this set of correspondences has yet 
been discussed here; still, the array is already massive enough 
to merit a brief recapitulation. Features of the comparison for 
the early period (not all of which have been discussed thus far) 
include: 


(1) The development of abstract rather than mythic 
conceptualization 


(2) Philosophical monism, including the concept of an 
absolute and formless reality which is somehow “higher” 
than contingent and formed reality 


(3) A doctrine that the realm of change and form is an 


illusion, essentially nonexistent 


(4) Within this illusion, human life is governed by a 
burdensome cycle of reincarnations following 


(5) A law of moral and cognitive evolution from one 
incarnation to the next, which can be escaped through 


(6) The practice of nonviolence, including religious 
vegetarianism, which, along with other practices, will lead 
to 


(7) A kind of absolute knowledge or transcendent state of 
mind which constitutes 


(8) Release from the cycle of reincarnations and 


(9) Merging into the overall oneness which transcends specific 
form 


(10) Time is a cyclical process in which the universe 
periodically flows from unity to multiplicity and back 
again 


(11) In the material realm, the Four Elements—earth, air, fire, 
water—act as mediators between the One and the Many 


(12) Materialistic atomism arises, as if reflexively, as an 
alternative to monism, with the intention of redeeming the 
reality of the Many 


(13) The process of condensation and rarefaction offers a 
mechanism of transition between One and Many 


(14) A theory of universal flux leads to a conviction of 


(15) The impossibility of knowledge and the inadequacy of 
language 


(16) Reality is defined through a paradoxical discourse, for 
example, that it is characterized by both being and 
nonbeing. 


Finally, the early schools of Greek and Indian philosophy seem 
to have had more or less the same contents, though presented 
in different styles and combinations, like different branches of 
a single tradition. 
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Chapter Five 


Platonic Monism and Indian 
Thought 


Plato was born after the Persian Wars 
temporarily constricted the channels of contact with Indian 
thought. Still, from earlier stages of his own tradition, he 
inherited the monism complex—the _Indian-influenced 
Mesopotamian- and-Egyptian legacy including the cycle of time 
based on Precessional numbers, the tripartite doctrine of 
reincarnation, the Orphic-Jain myth of the lost god being 
punished on the Wheel, and the four elements and their 
transformations. 


Guthrie speaks of a moment when Greek 
philosophy had to “abandon monism” for the sake of 
“preserving and explaining the sensible world,”1 and refers to 
Diogenes of Apollonia’s “attempt to revive monism,” and his 
“return to monism” in the generation of Anaxagoras.2 But this 
was not the whole story of Greek monism. It persisted 
throughout the thousand-year history of Greek philosophy in 
various forms such as the neo-Eleatic, the Stoic, and the 
Neoplatonist. And as far as Plato himself goes, as another 
scholar has noted, “the true trend of Platonic thought is 
monistic.”3 And as an ancient commentator remarked, Plato 
“made unity the universal principle of everything.”4 Plotinus’s 
interpretation of Plato highlights the monistic aspect of his 
system, while Aristotle’s highlights its tendencies toward 
pluralism. 

Aspects of pluralism in Plato’s thought arise from his 
attempt to mediate the Problem of the One and the Many 


through an extended use of the One-Few-Many structure 
pioneered before him by Empedocles and Pythagoras. Between 
the absolute One and the phenomenal Many, Empedocles had 
posited the four elements; Pythagoras had situated there the 
primal numbers. Plato interposed the expanded hierarchical 
realm of Forms or Ideas, which included both the elements and 
the numbers, along with other metaphysical entities. Speaking 
ontologically, then, “his view was,” as Vlastos puts it, “a 
Degrees-of-Reality theory,” in which some entities are 
positioned “between the purely real and the totally unreal (Rep. 
478d),”5 or, as Runciman put it, a “gradational ontology” in 
which “some things could exist more than others.”6 Still, as 
Aristotle pointed out, despite the plurality of the Forms or 
Ideas, Plato’s attitude remained fundamentally monistic; for 
him it was the One alone that was real, as for Parmenides. 
“Essential reality [for Plato] is the One,” says Aristotle; “the 
Forms are the essential cause of all other things, and the One is 
the essential cause of the Forms” (Met. 987bi4—988a15). 


UNWRITTEN DOCTRINES 


Many of the details of this area of Plato’s thought are obscure 
today since they were, as Aristotle reports (Phys. 209b14), 
reserved for oral teaching within Plato’s school and were never 
fully presented in his published dialogues. In the Phaedrus 
(275c-277a), and again in the Seventh Letter (341c-342a), Plato 
says that he distrusts written philosophy and teaches his real 
doctrines only orally and in private—following in the footsteps 
both of Socrates, who did not write, and of the Pythagoreans, 
who kept their most-valued doctrines secret. In Plato’s day (and 
for centuries after) reading and writing were not fully 
established tools of culture, and ultimately, behind this practice 
(and especially in the Seventh Letter’s simile of knowledge 
passing from teacher to student like flame from a leaping spark 
[341c-d]), one might hear a distant resonance of the idea of the 
shamanic lineage—the necessity of learning a tradition from 
one who directly incarnates it. 

Plato’s dubiety about the effectiveness of written philosophy 
serves as an admonition not to expect to find his true system of 


thought (if such there was) presented wholly and clearly in his 
writings. Among the unwritten doctrines were some that, 
according to Aristotle (Phys. 209b11-17), were different from 
(or additional to) the written teachings. Aristotle gives some 
details about them; other authors, mostly later than Aristotle, 
give additional testimonia.7 From the written teachings and the 
traces of the unwritten ones, Plato’s brand of monism seems to 
have been a complexly qualified encyclopedic kind, with 
different layers of inherited contents ramifying into an intricate 
implied pluralism. “The ‘unwritten teachings,” as one scholar 
says, “seem to articulate the path of dialectical inquiry on the 
way down,” and “the task on the downward path is to disclose 
the causal power by which forms are constitutive for things 
...”8 The articulation of “the way down” constitutes “Plato’s 
striving to overcome dualism,” meaning the Parmenidean 
dichotomy between absolute Being and absolute non-Being.9 

At the same time, “the way down” allows Plato to perform 
the homage of incorporating pre-Socratic elements into his 
system. In the intermediate ontological realm of the Ideas, 
Plato attempts to integrate the various types of pre-Socratic 
thought into a vast, all-embracing network of metaphysical 
forces. His system contains, in its different levels, elements of 
Cosmic Person monism, substrate monism, the monism of 
absolute Being, mathematical monism, and so on. It is a 
carefully conceived ladder of qualified monisms in which the 
universe, while One at every level and in every way, remains 
challengingly complex and hierarchical. 


(FATHER) PARMENIDES AND (MOTHER) 
HERACLITUS 


From the Heraclitean Cratylus, Plato imbibed the doctrine of 
the impossibility of knowing phenomena (Ar. Met. 987a32, D.L. 
III.5). If all things are in flux, as Heraclitus said they were, then 
one has no sooner defined something than it changes and no 
longer fits the definition. The lack of an unchanging essence 
renders every entity undefinable and hence unknowable. As 
Guthrie says, in order to be known, “whatever exists, in spite of 
apparent changes, must remain essentially what it was ...” To 


be knowable, an entity needs “an unchangeable essence which 
could be the object of reason.”10 Thus Being, says Vlastos, “had 
one, and just ome, sense, whose cardinal feature was 
changelessness.”11 As Plato said: 


What exists fully [ie., unchangingly] can be known 
fully; what does not exist [unchangingly] cannot be 
known. (Rep. 477) 


Conversely, what can be known, must exist; what cannot be 
known, must not exist. The world of Heraclitean flux, with its 
shifting kind of being—its Being with an admixture of non- 
Being—cannot be truly known; it is, as Plato put it, “between 
Being and non-Being” (Rep. 478d). 

According to Diogenes Laertius (III.6) Plato studied also 
under Hermogenes the Parmenidean. Indeed, Plato refers to 
Parmenides as his “father” (Soph. 241d) and portrays Socrates 
as saying he respects Parmenides more than anyone else (Theat. 
i83e). From Parmenides’ lineage Plato imbibed the doctrine of 
unchanging Being, the opposite of Heraclitean flux. Accepting 
the Parmenidean distinction between knowledge and opinion, 
he equated knowledge with Parmenidean Being and opinion 
with Heraclitean flux. On the basis both of the Heraclitean 
doctrine of flux and of the Parmenidean rejection of the senses, 
Plato came to view the commonsense world as unreal or at 
least seriously deficient in reality. 

Still, Parmenides himself, after first denying the existence of 
the phenomenal world, had proceeded to write a cosmological 
description of it; he was evidently not completely at peace with 
his own unqualified rejection of the world of sense-experience 
and of the thoughts which are based on sense-experience. 
Neither was Plato. The Parmenidean doctrine left the world of 
phenomena unconnected with the realm of Being, due to its 
recognition of only two ontological states, either absolute Being 
or absolute non-Being. Plato’s solution to the problem was the 
“articulation of the way down”—the introduction of a 
hierarchy of levels of reality to bridge the gap between the 
absolute “it is” and the absolute “it is not.” 

The ontological upper limit in this system is absolute Unity, 
or the One. It is a concept which is beyond the direct grasp of a 


finite consciousness and as a result it must be approached from 
a variety of points of view, sometimes contradictory (as Plato 
demonstrates in the Parmenides). The most important of these 
points of view have been called the contracted and expanded 
aspects of the One,i2 based, respectively, on the first and 
second hypotheses of the Parmenides. In its contracted aspect, 
Unity is absolutely pure and unalloyed; no other trait (in 
addition to unity) can be attributed to it. It is even beyond the 
duality of existence and nonexistence; it cannot be said that it 
is, much less that it is A, or B, or C. 

The One can also be conceived as possessing a less pure or 
expanded aspect in which it becomes involved in a dual 
predication and reveals a hidden plurality. In this case, in 
addition to “it is one,” the proposition “it exists” is also 
recognized as valid. The One bifurcates itself into a pair—Unity 
and Being. Each of these is also a pair, since its Unity Exists, 
and its Being is One, and so on, ad infinitum. This expanded 
aspect of the One has the potential of, or hiddenly contains, 
infinite multiplicity. 

The possession of two aspects seems to compromise the 
Oneness of the One, making it Other than itself. Plato argues 
differently, however, in the unwritten doctrines. If the One is 
regarded in only its pure uncompromised aspect, beyond both 
being and knowledge, then, in order to produce multiplicity, it 
must be joined by a second outside itself. But there can be no 
second if there is only the One and it does not allow any 
division of itself. Therefore this second principle, Plato argues, 
should be conceived not as an actual, but as a potential or 
implied, entity. It is not a separate entity outside of and 
different from the One. It is the negative implication of the 
One, the other which the One, by its self-identity, implies—the 
potentiality of indefinite multiplicity. 

It is between the One and this formless other (which the 
Pythagoreans called the Indefinite Dyad) that the generation of 
apparent multiplicity occurs. At this point in the narrative, 
already the four principles or beginnings (archai) are involved: 
first the coextensive and coeval Ideas of Being and Mind (or 
consciousness), and at once (since each of them is the same as 
itself and different from the other) the “brother and sister” pair, 


Sameness and Difference.13 Sameness, or self-identity, since it 
is a case of Unity, is associated with the One; difference, a 
principle of multiplicity, is associated with the dyad or other. 
In a quasi-mythological gender association which derives from 
the number religion of the Pythagoreans, these are known 
respectively as the father and the mother. Plato says, in the 
Sophist (251a-259d), that these four principles pervade all the 
Ideas, including one another. None of them can be prior to the 
others, for, as one scholar put it, “Each is a principle of one 
aspect of the ofher[s].”14 Through these four, the one converts 
itself into power (dynamis)—the power to exist, to have 
identity, and to be known. 


OFFSPRING OF THE ONE AND THE OTHER 


Being and Mind, defined and arranged by Sameness and 
Difference, are the conditions under which existence is 
possible; from them the Ideal realm proceeds to flow out of 
unity. According to Aristotle, the highest of the differentiated 
Ideas are the divine numbers of the Pythagoreans, and their 
geometrical correlates. In the study of Pythagorean 
mathematics Plato found a group of entities which are neither 
the changing and illusory Many of Heraclitus nor the One with 
no distinguishing marks of Parmenides. Such an entity is the 
triangle, for example, as it is found in propositions such as “the 
interior angles of a triangle equal 180 degrees.” The triangle 
which is referred to in such a proposition is not one that can be 
perceived by the senses, since no physical triangle is perfect; 
nor does it change, since by definition its interior angles always 
equal 180 degrees. It is not, therefore, a part of the Heraclitean 
flux. On the other hand, it has distinguishable parts (angles and 
sides) and is therefore not the indivisible Parmenidean One; 
furthermore, it does not exist equally everywhere, so it is not 
pure or absolute Being. Neither the Heraclitean nor the 
Parmenidean view can account for it, yet clearly it exists in 
some sense, because it can be known. Evidently, then, it 
possesses an intermediate type of being, purer than that 
possessed by the Heraclitean flux, but less pure than that of the 
Parmenidean One. The mathematical entities posited by the 
Pythagoreans as underlying the reality of experience were all of 


this intermediate type. “Mathematical numbers and 
geometrical figures ... are transformed into metaphysical 
entities.”15 Thus the hierarchy of degrees of reality is, as 
Findlay puts it, “nothing but a vast prolongation and 
complication of the simple processes through which the 
Number-series was generated.”16 

Aristotle implies (Phys. 206b27-33) that the natural 
numbers 1 to 10, the decad, are the first metaphysical 
principles; some other ancient authors imply that these are the 
natural numbers 1 to 4, the tetractys, which, by addition of its 
members, produces the decad and thus is regarded as prior to 
it. In any case, within the decad the tetractys was given special 
significance as generator of four pairs of linked geometrical and 
cognitive states. In this system, geometrically, the number 1 
represents the point; cognitively, it is associated with unitive 
intellection beyond the subject-object distinction. The number 
2 is associated geometrically with the line (two points 
connected) or one-dimensional space, and epistemologically 
with discursive reasoning which involves subject and object 
and proceeds from one point to the next. The number 3 is the 
triangle (three points connected), the first two-dimensional 
entity, and the type of intellection which the Greeks, after 
Parmenides, called doxa, “opinion” or “seeming.” The number 
4 is the tetrahedron (four points connected), the first three- 
dimensional entity. Ontologically, it represents physical 
existence; epistemologically, sensation, or physical knowledge 
(De An. 404b18-27). 


The tetractys symbolizes the logical evolution of a solid 
physical world out of invisible unity, along with a mind 
attuned to cognize each level in turn. The farther it departs 
from unity, the lower the process sinks in the ontological scale. 
At each stage of evolution or descent, Mind degenerates in 
parallel with the progressive ontological dilution, passing from 
the unitive knowledge which Plato regarded as wisdom to the 
pure sense-perception which he regarded as ignorance. From 
the tetractys the decad was generated by addition, and from 
each member of the decad stemmata of descending categories 
may have proceeded, as Plato fused numbers with concepts in 
unknown ways. 


Beneath the primal numbers are the Ideas of the type that 
the middle dialogues had been concerned with: the Idea of 
beauty, the Idea of mankind, the Idea of a table, and so forth. 
Theophrastus says that the One, “acting upon” the Indefinite 
Dyad, produces the primal numbers. The numbers, then, 
“acting upon” the Indefinite Dyad, produce the conceptual 
Ideas. Then the conceptual Ideas, “acting upon” the Indefinite 
Dyad, produce the particulars. The Indefinite Dyad cannot 
properly be said to exist; still, though it cannot itself be 
categorized ontologically, it serves as a negative matrix of 
generation at all ontological levels. 

In the Timaeus, where the process of ontogeny is presented 
more mythologically than in some of the other dialogues, the 
moment of transition between One and Many is specially 
presided over by a pseudomythological deity called the 
Demiurge. This cosmic craftsperson gazes upward at the realm 
of the pure Ideas and then downward into the realm of matter, 
and transposes, through his creative or formative act, the 
pattern of the above into the passive matter of the below. The 
Demiurge, thus, presides over the imprint of the Ideas on the 
ontologically null receptacle of the dyad. His activity is “the 
leading from disorder to order, the conducting of the unformed 
to form, [the] guiding [of] sensible matter to accept structure 
from the intelligible.”17 

The Sophist and Philebus indicate that the conceptual Ideas 
are arranged in a vast system of genera and species. Once the 
process of defining and multiplying forms has begun, the levels 
of reality flow down and down, each level more complex and 
differentiated than the one above it, containing narrower 
categories progressively farther removed from ultimate unitive 
reality. 

A passage in the Seventh Letter (342d3-8) suggests that the 
Ideas included: (1) moral Ideas such as those that Socrates was 
concerned with, the Good, the Beautiful, the Just, and so on; 
(2) Ideas for ordering space, such as the Straight, the Curved, 
the Colored; (3) Ideas of the physical elements (earth, air, fire 
and water); (4) Ideas for every type of natural body (plants, 
crystals, and so on); (5) Ideas for every type of manufactured 
body (bed, wheel, and so on); (6) Ideas for every species of 


animal; (7) Ideas for every disposition of soul; and (8) Ideas for 
every type of active-passive relationship. A more syncretic 
account, combining evidence from the dialogues with 
testimonia about the unwritten doctrines, suggests that the 
realm of Ideas contains—at the least—eleven levels of 
decreasing intensities of being: 


1. The One (or Idea of the Good) (This level could be two if the 
contracted and expanded aspects of the One were counted 
separately) 


2. The Principles of the Ideas (Being, Mind, Sameness, and 
Difference—these could be counted as four except that they 
are all prior to each other) 


3. The Primal Numbers (with their geometric and cognitive 
correlates, countable in various ways) 


KR 


. The Conceptual or Generic Ideas (indefinite in number) 


ol 


. The Objects of Mathematics (the regular solids and so on) 

6. The World Soul (including its instrumentality as the 
Demiurge) 

7. The Gods (of the polytheism) 

8. Human Souls 

9. Particulars 

10. Shadows, Reflections, etc. of Particulars 

11. The Dyad (other or receptacle) 


ONE-AND-MANY GROUPINGS 


As the Ideas are the Many with regard to the One of ultimate 
unity, so each of the Ideas is the One with regard to its own 
instantiations. The central One-Many relationship spawns 
numerous subsidiary One-Many relationships which cluster 
around it in orbits of decreasing ontological intensity. These 
are infinite in multiplicity, since at each ontological level the 
residual imprints of the Ideas re-reproduce themselves through 
once again “acting on” the indefinite other—a process that has 
no end. 


Within this interpenetrated infinity of metaphysical chains, 


the soul’s overall progress inward from the outermost many 
toward the absolutely central One proceeds step by step from a 
many to a one which is then seen to be part of a more powerful 
many, and, repeating this process, works steadily inward 
through increasing ontological intensities to the ultimate One. 
The entire vast and intricate system is controlled by the 
concept of unity and its perversion into illusory multiplicity. 


KALEIDOSCOPIC SYNTHESIS 


Plato’s elaborately developed and aesthetically sumptuous 
version of the One-Few-Many structure involves following 
several leads at once. As Diogenes Laertius said (III.8), “He 
made a synthesis of the doctrines of Heraclitus, Pythagoras, 
and Socrates.” Parmenides, Anaximander, and Empedocles 
entered into his synthesis, too. Plato combined and overlaid 
various ideas of ontological absolutes and intermediaries in 
order to create a system that would account for the widest 
possible range of phenomena. His circuit- or machine-like 
system incorporates most major elements of pre-Socratic 
thought: the Parmenidean One, the Pythagorean dualism of 
limit and unlimited, the Socratic/Platonic universal definitions, 
the Pythagorean divine numbers, Anaxagorean mind, 
Empedocles’ exiled god, the Pythagorean harmony of the 
universe, the Pythagorean mathematical mysticism, the epic 
and Orphic polytheisms, the Heraclitean flux, the Anaximinean 
condensation/rarefaction process, the Heraclitean up/down 
path, the Parmenidean idea of spherical being, the 
Empedoclean four elements, the Heraclitean and Empedoclean 
idea of cosmic strife, Protagorean subjectivism, Ionian substrate 
monism, the Parmenidean distinction between knowledge and 
opinion, the Parmenidean rejection of sense data, the 
Empedoclean cycle of good and bad ages, the Orphic and 
Pythagorean doctrine of reincarnation, the Orphic doctrine of 
purification, the Orphic Spring of Mnemosyne (which appears 
as the doctrine of recollection). Each of these motifs appears as 
a gear in the vast workings of it all. 

The absolute or formless being of the One, gaining 
elementary form in the Few, is passed through them as lenses 


into a complex and unstable kind of flickering existence in the 
Many.The metaphor of the kaleidoscope expresses it for today 
perhaps more clearly than its ancient forebear, the image of 
shadows on a cavern wall. A single ultimate principle refracts 
its radiance through a plurality of separate but unchanging 
powers which in turn, by the mingling and separation of their 
influences, produce a shadow world of many changing 
appearances. 


THE IMPRISONED GOD 


Meanwhile the immortal soul is caught in the tumult of shifting 
reflections inside the kaleidoscope. In its original state in 
potentia, in the darkness of pure Being, it was beyond the reach 
of imagistic change; but once it has been confined within the 
body it becomes vulnerable to violent attacks from without. 
The seemingly chaotic and yet seemingly orderly stream of 
kaleidoscopic appearances finds access, through the open 
senses and their need for nourishment, to that which formerly 
was beyond its reach. Stimulated by the flow of nourishment 
through the flickering of appearances, the appetites and 
ambitions take control. Desire and confusion run amuck. The 
higher part of the soul is first obscured, then forgotten, as its 
attention descends into its lower part and turns outward 
through the senses. Its higher eye is covered with mud. 


Plato’s essentially narrative concept of soul is a refined and 
abstracted version of the eschatological myth of the exiled god. 
Like Empedocles’ daimon, the soul is of one substance with the 
gods, but bound within a world of shadows, and struggling to 
shake free from them; like the Orphic daimon which declares 
itself to be “child of both earth and heaven,” it is a mixture of 
non-Being and Being. The daimon, or divine part of the soul, 
dragged by the lower parts, flows helplessly from life to life in 
the stream of change, sloughing one shadowy body for another 
in the grip of appetite and ambition. So it continues until, 
through philosophical discipline, the lower parts are stilled and 
reason is set again upon the throne of the self. Then the daimon 
realizes that both the lower soul and the stream of appearances 
with which it deals are mere shadows or reflections of true 


being. Remembering its true nature, the soul returns through 
the kaleidoscope and reclaims its true home in the universal 
mind. The world below has functioned as a field in which the 
soul could purge itself of its appetitive and ambitious parts 
(Tim. 41d-44c). 


APPROACHING THE INDIAN PARALLELS 


A broad web of parallels links the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic 
traditions on the one hand and the Jain-Hindu-Buddhist 
traditions on the other. Certain parallels of detail, especially 
those in the Jain-Orphic interplay, will be considered in a 
separate chapter. Here the focus will be on the broad structural 
similarities between Plato’s syncretic synthesis of pre-Socratic 
thought and the syncretic synthesis of earlier Indian traditions 
that constituted mature Hinduism—meaning roughly the 
Hinduism of the Epics, the books collectively known as Dharma 
S a-stra, and the Pura-n.as. 

In terms of the myth of cyclicity, the range of solutions of 
the One-Many problem, the tripartite view of reincarnationism, 
and other crucial characteristics of this period of thought, all 
these schools, whether Indian or Greek, are embroiled together. 
The Hinduism of the Pura-n.as—those “collections of myths, 
philosophical dialogues, ritual prescriptions [and] 
genealogies”1s—fitted together elements from many earlier 
schools, as Plato fitted together the various pre-Socratic 
tendencies into a syncretic whole. Puranic Hinduism was in 
turn later syncretized with the various Veda-ntic tendencies, 
especially those of S an.kara and Rama-nuja. The Pura-n.as 
“probably attained their final shape in the Age of the Guptas”19 
—approximately a millennium after Plato—though their roots 
go back in part at least to his time or earlier. Here the issue of 
different rates of development arises, as Plato’s derivation of a 
full syncretic system out of the various pre-Socratic threads, 
although it seems to have emerged, ultimately, out of Indian 
prototypes, nevertheless took shape much earlier than the 
parallel syncretism in India. The process of syncretizing many 
of the branches of Indian thought into a single vast system of 
qualified monisms continued well into what in the West is 


called the Medieval period. Plato’s system, rising from the same 
or related roots, anticipated the full system of syncretic 
Hinduism in miniature, and far earlier. This relationship could 
fill a book, and will be treated here briefly. 


HINDU PARALLELS 


The Hindu metaphysical system is rooted in the idea of a One 
which has both formless and formed aspects (nirgun.a and 
sagun.a brahman, respectively), like the contracted and 
expanded aspects of the One in Plato. In the Hindu system, as 
in Plato’s, the universe of the Many proceeds from this One 
through a series of intermediate stages presided over by a 
quasi-abstract deity (I-svara) who acts in the role of Plato’s 
Demiurge; unlike transcendent creator deities, I-s’‘vara and the 
Demiurge manufacture particulars from a position inside the 
system. In one Hindu formulation, the Many proceed from the 
One through the interaction of the Purush, active absolute or 
spirit or Being, and the Pra-krit, passive absolute or matter or 
non-Being, a relationship which closely parallels the action of 
the One upon the dyad or Receptacle in Plato’s system; in both 
systems, this action is conceived quasi-mythologically as a 
sexual union. 

As part of the dual functioning of the formless-formed One, 
Plato shares with the Upanisads a conception of the One- 
beyond-Being. At the same time, in the Timaeus he describes 
the world as a vast living creature, a formulation which has 
resonances in macranthropic passages throughout the Hindu 
tradition, from Vedic Purush to Veda-Intic Virat to Vais 
‘n.avism. Plato’s description of the living world-being as a self- 
contained process, “designed to feed itself on its own waste, 
and to act and be acted upon entirely by itself and within 
itself” (Tim. 33c-d), is echoed in the Upanis.adic definition of 
the brahman as “the food that eats.” The relationship of the 
Demiurge to the world-as-living-being, that of “the god who is 
forever and the god who is sometime to be,” is paralleled in 
Hindu thought by the relationship between I-s’vara and 
Hiran.yagarbha. The conception, in the Timaeus, of the world 
god made up of two aspects, world soul (containing reason) 


and world body, is more or less the same as the Vis‘is.t.a-dvaita 
(or qualifiedly non-dual) conception of Rama-nuja, who taught 
that god is the world’s soul, and the world is god’s body. 
Indeed, Plato is most like the later Veda-nta, that is, the Vis 
‘is.t.a-dvaita. His doctrine, again in the Timaeus, that the 
phenomenal world is composed of Sameness, which tends 
toward Being and Unity, and Difference, which tends toward 
non-Being and multiplicity, is close in spirit and formulation to 
the Bheda-bheda school of Vis‘is.t.a-dvaita Veda-nta, which 
holds that the relationship between the world and god, or 
between the Many and the One, is that of difference/ 
nondifference. Again in the Timaeus, Plato’s monism of all 
phenomena in the receptacle, which is specifically defined as 
space (52ab), parallels the concept of unity which the 
Upanis.ads call a-ka-s‘a. 

Plato is again most like the Veda-nta in his analysis of the 
consequences for phenomena which follow from the unity 
principle. At times he teaches a radical rejection of phenomenal 
reality, as when, in the Republic, he likens phenomena to 
shadows in a cave, or, in the Timaeus, to reflections in a mirror. 
He is at these moments close in spirit to the Advaita, or 
nondualistic, Veda-nta. At other times he seeks to preserve 
phenomena to a limited extent, not as independent realities but 
as entities which are validated to some extent by the fact that 
they are modes or reflexes of that which truly is. At these times 
he is closer in spirit to the early Veda-nta (Purva Mimamsa) or 
the later, qualified nondualistic (Vis ‘is.t.a-dvaita) Veda-nta. 

Plato and the Veda-ntins work out some of the difficult 
details of the One-Many relationship in similar ways. For both, 
for example, the gods of the old polytheism are considered to 
exist, but on a relatively low level of the One-Many framework 
as a whole. The universe, in both systems, is conceived, 
following in the Sumerian tradition of macrocosm-microcosm 
correspondence, as a mathematically tuned living being 
characterized by correspondence of individual souls and world 
soul. In both systems, there are moments of implication that 
the individual soul, once freed from the bondage of ignorance 
or materiality, will reenter the World Soul, which it was a 
miniature replica of to begin with. The Sumerian astronomy- 
based worldview is reflected not only in the psychology and 


eschatology of each system but also in their structures or 
cosmologies. The universe of the Hindu system is composed 
spatially of concentric spheres, as Plato’s is also spherical and 
characterized by concentric rings and spheres turning within 
one another. In the Hindu system as in Plato’s, the evolution of 
phenomenality from the One is represented through a series of 
increasingly complex geometrical forms, the bindu or point, the 
line, the triangle, the circle, the hexagon, and so on; Plato’s use 
of the tetractys is structurally similar, though it differs in 
details. 

In addition to the manifold parallels in the treatment of the 
Problem of the One and the Many, the three branches of this 
tradition in Greece—Orphism, Pythagoreanism, Platonism— 
share with the three Indian branches—Jainism, Hinduism, 
Buddhism—a whole complex of doctrines about the self, its 
nature and its destiny, featuring the belief in reincarnation 
based on moral and cognitive development and culminating in 
a divine knowledge which entails moral perfection and which, 
making the individual like god, restores the soul to unity and 
breaks it loose from the machine of birth and death. All shared 
the belief that immortality is a kind of knowledge. The Cha- 
ndogya Upanis.ads teaching that the soul about to be incarnated 
descends to the earth from “outer space,” and after death 
ascends again to moon or sun, should be compared with Plato’s 
doctrine (Tim. 41d’42e) that the souls are “sown” first in stars, 
then in planets, then on the earth, and after death may 
reascend to the stars to be rewarded. 


Max Miiller, in rejecting the possibility of connection 
between Greek and Indian philosophies, asked, “Where is there 
a trace of such a philosophical theory as the absolute identity 
of A-tman (the Self) and Brahman (the absolute being), to be 
found in Greek philosophy?”20 The question reflects a strange 
blindness about the meaning of Plato’s thought, a blindness 
which has characterized the reception of his work in Christian 
cultures, with their belief in the eternal integrity of the 
individual soul. Even without the Timaeus, the doctrine of 
recollection as expounded in the Meno would provide a 
sufficient parallel to the Upanis.adic teaching. According to the 
doctrine of recollection the rational part of the soul contains 
knowledge of the realm of Ideas, which means, of everything; 


this knowledge, according to the Phaedrus, has been within it 
since before its birth into a body. “There is nothing that the soul 
has not learned,” says Socrates in the Meno (81c). The pre- 
Socratic doctrine of knowledge, which Plato still held, is that to 
know something is to be it—true knowledge passes beyond the 
duality of subject and object. The inner self of each individual 
being, then, is one with the whole realm of Ideas, at least 
cognitively, and cognition brings ontology along with it. Like is 
known by like; one can know the Ideas only by containing the 
Ideas. As Philoponus said, “The Ideas exist actually in the soul, 
not potentially, the soul is the place of the Ideas.”21 Within 
each human soul the whole realm of Ideas opens out. As the 
Cha-ndogya Upanis.ad says: “The little space within the heart is 
as great as this vast universe” (CU VIII.i).The Timaeus (43d) 
similarly teaches that each soul is a microcosm of the World 
Soul, and that each soul, like the realm of Ideas, contains pure 
Being, Sameness, and Difference. Plotinus was only being more 
explicit when he wrote (Enn. V.8.4), “Everyone has all things in 
himself and again sees in another all things, so that all things 
are everywhere and all is all and each is all and the splendor is 
infinite.” A Buddhist text similarly says: “Each contains 
complete within itself all the Ten Thousand forms.”22 

In both Platonism and Hinduism, the adventure of the soul 
takes place within the framework of a doctrine of cyclical time 
which proceeds by a series of degenerating ages, culminates in 
destructions, and begins again. Plato’s myth in the Politicus is 
very like the later Vais.n.ava myth of an age (kalpa) in which 
Vis.n.u projects a world from himself, followed by an age when 
he draws it back into himself and sleeps; in each instance, an 
age in which god is active is followed by an age in which he is 
inactive (otiosus).23 

Plato’s conception of the philosopher seeking release from 
the wheel of cycling time is very much like the Hindu idea of 
the yogin. He practices asceticism, observes an especially 
restrictive moral code which sets him apart from the masses, 
withdraws from the senses, and seeks to extend his 
consciousness to that part of his soul which is held to be divine. 
The process parallels Patanjali’s three-staged system of morality 
(yamniyam), withdrawal from the senses (pratya-ha-rd), and 
concentration (sama-dhi). 


The parallelism that obtains in the discussion of the soul 
extends to the discussion of the soul’s temporary home, society. 
The similarity between Plato’s classes in the Republic and the 
Indian caste system as set forth in traditional Hindu works like 
the Manavadharmas ‘astra has been noted in the past.24 In each 
system, the class division is justified on the grounds of innate 
qualities. Each has the priestly caste on top, the warrior caste 
in second place, and the tradesmen and farmers and so forth at 
the bottom. The position of the Brahmins and philosophers at 
the top is justified by the claim that they alone can attain 
divine knowledge and thus know how to direct society. The 
Ma-hanirva-n.a Tantras description of the duties of Brahmin and 
ks.atriya (in Plato’s terms “guardian” and “auxiliary,” 
respectively) is very much in the spirit of Plato: 


The Brahmin, void of hate and attachment [to property], 
self controlled, truthful, the conqueror of his senses, free 
of envy and of all guile, should pursue his own 
avocations. He should ever be the same to, and the well- 
wisher of, all men, and teach his well-behaved pupils as 
if they were his own sons. He should ever avoid 
falsehood, detraction, and vicious habits, arrogance, 
friendship for low persons, the pursuit of low objects, 
and the use of language which gives offense ... For the 
Rajanya [Ks.atriya] it should be either death or victory 
in battle ... He should not in battle kill one who is 
stunned, who has surrendered his arms, or is a fugitive, 
nor those of his enemies whom he has captured nor their 
wives or children. Whatever is acquired either by victory 
or treaty should be distributed amongst the soldiers in 
shares according to merit.25 


Plato’s concept of the tripartite soul—made up of reason, 
aggressiveness, and appetite—forms the basis for his caste 
divisions; the highest (philosophers’) caste is dominated by 
reason; the second, warrior caste, is dominated by 
aggressiveness or love of victory; the lowest, laboring caste, is 
dominated by appetite. The same doctrine of three qualities 
(Skt. gunas) forms the basis of the Indian caste system: sattva, 
reason or purity, characterizes the Brahmins; rajas, 
aggressiveness or honor—which, like Plato’s ambition faculty 


(thymos) is considered basically a noble trait, though 
unenlightened— characterizes the ks.atriya or warrior caste; 
tamas, passivity or appetite, characterizes the lower castes. 26 


BUDDHIST PARALLELS 


The parallels between Plato and the brahmanical Hindu 
tradition are extraordinary both in breadth and in detail; the 
treatment of them here has been far from exhaustive. There are 
also many parallels, both general and detailed, between Plato’s 
thought and Buddhist doctrines, though they seem less likely to 
reflect historical connections than the Hindu parallels. The 
Buddhist parallels mostly involve later, post-Platonic 
developments in India. There is, to begin with, an overall 
structural resemblance between the theory of Ideas and the 
earliest known Buddhist philosophy, the abhidharma of the 
Sarva-stava-din school. In both traditions, phenomena are not 
regarded as ultimately real but as compounded of constituents 
which are ultimately real, called Ideas in the one case, dharmas 
in the other. Both schools had lists of these constituents, 
though the Platonic lists have not survived; the Sarva-stava-din 
dharma-list recognized seventy-five impersonal “elements” or 
ultimate constituent of phenomena.27 Both schools taught their 
students to analyze phenomena into their constituents, in order 
to free the mind from the belief that phenomena are real as 
themselves, and to accustom it to dealing with unchanging 
impersonal realities. Socrates said: “We must be able to discern 
the presence of the Ideas themselves and also of their images in 
anything that contains them ...” (Rep. 402a). From the 
Buddhist point of view: “Wisdom requires first of all that we 
should get the dharmas ... into view,” that we should break up 
“the apparent unity of persons and things into a 
conglomeration of elementary dharmic events.”28 In both cases 
the practice of “discerning Ideas” or “reviewing dharmas” is 
said to prepare the mind for unconditioned knowledge. 

A modern scholar gives a_ simplified example of 
abhidharmic analysis: “The reality of a jar is the reality of a 
patch of color (one thing), of a shape (another thing), of 
something hard (a third thing), of an image (a thing again), 


etc.; but there is absolutely no such real thing as their unity in 
a jar. The jar is imagination.”29 Plato’s late dialogues strongly 
suggest that a very similar kind of training went on in the 
Academy. A Platonist, if asked to analyze a jar, would likely 
have invoked the Ideas that contribute to its shape, the Idea of 
its color, the Idea of hardness, along with more primal Ideas 
such as Sameness and Difference, while denying that there is 
any such real thing as the jar. The jar, in both traditions, is 
regarded as an appearance arising from misapprehension of the 
temporary conjunction of several factors.30 

Further, behind the dharmas, as behind the Ideas, there lies 
a yet higher and more ultimate reality: the one and single 
dharma, or dharmata-, which is “the essential unity underlying 
them,”31 and Plato’s Idea of the Good or, in the terms preferred 
in the later dialogues, the One, which, likewise, is the essential 
unity underlying the various Ideas. The structural parallelism 
holds through the _ three-level systems: ultimate 
Dharmadharmas-phenomena/One-Ideas-phenomena. In early 
Platonism, it seems, the multiplicity of Ideas was emphasized; 
in later Platonism, emphasis shifted to the One behind them. As 
so often, this development is spread over centuries in India. In 
the early abhidharmic schools of Buddhism, for example, the 
plurality of dharmas was stressed, while in the Ma-dhyamika 
and Yoga-ca-ra schools of the Maha-ya-na period, on the other 
hand, the ultimate unity underlying the multiplicity of dharmas 
came to the fore. 

The study of dharmas inculcates in the Buddhist an 
awareness that phenomena are characterized by the three 
“marks”: impermanence (anicca), lack of substantial reality 
(anatta), and suffering (duh.kha). The same _ threefold 
ontological critique is expressed through Plato’s theory of 
Ideas. The awareness of the first member of the formula, 
impermanence, is perhaps the central teaching of early 
Buddhism. According to the Pali Mahaparinibbana Sutta, the 
Buddha’s last words were “Dissolution is inevitable for all 
compound things” (viz. for all things made up of dharmas, 
which is all things period). In the Milindapafha (1.31) the first 
opening of the Wisdom Eye is the perception that “whatever 
has beginning, that has the inherent quality of passing away.” 
Plato, with his strongly Heraclitean attitude toward 


phenomena, accepts the same law; even the perfect state 
envisioned in the Republic would not last, he says, because “for 
everything that has come into being destruction is appointed” 
(Rep. 246a). 

According to the second “mark,” duh.kha, phenomena lack 
reality and hence dealing with them, for people whose souls 
long for the real, produces suffering. Similarly, for Plato, 
phenomena are mere shadows and reflections: Due to their 
impermanence, attachment to them leads to suffering; the 
human being in a state of attachment to phenomena is a mere 
puppet, pulled here and there with no purpose (Laws 644d). 
Buddhist texts similarly declare that phenomena are “like air or 
a mass of foam, unsubstantial and weak in themselves ... like a 
mock show which deludes the mind, like an empty fist with 
which a child is teased”;32 the human being, while involved in 
the world of conditioned things, is a puppet which asks only to 
be disconnected from its strings, so that its suffering will 
stop.33 


This attitude is summed up in Buddhism by the third term, 
anatta, or not-self, which denies that phenomena or the 
phenomenal beings which experience them are real entities or 
selves, that is, that they have essences. Training in the anatta 
way of thinking undermines the belief in the individual 
personality, with a consequent freeing of the mind from 
individual needs, desires, and delusions. Plato’s theory of Ideas 
is also an attack on belief in the individual personality and the 
ontological integrity of the individual self. Humans are all 
instantiations of the same Archetype, and only that, which is 
the same in all, is real. The belief in separately existing 
individuals with separate and potentially conflicting interests is 
based on an elementary misunderstanding. 


BODHISATTVAS AND PHILOSOPHERS 


Those who have gone beyond that misunderstanding are given 
special attention both in Platonism and in Buddhism. In Maha- 
ya-na Buddhism, a bodhisattva, when he is in position to attain 
escape from sam.sa-ra at will, still, “in order to help suffering 
creatures, selflessly postpones his entrance into the bliss of 


Nirva-n.a and his escape from this world of birth and death.”34 
What Plato requires of his philosopher in the Republic (519- 
520) is much the same. When the philosopher has managed to 
turn his eyes away from the “mock-show” of shadows on the 
wall of the cave of ignorance, has cleansed and turned inward 
his wisdom-eye and has attained the vision of the Good, he 
must not “linger there,” in the presence of the Real, “and refuse 
to go down again among the bondsmen” in the cave; rather, for 
the good of the human endeavor as a whole, “down they must 
go again, each in his turn ... [to places] ruled darkly as in a 
dream by men who fight one another for shadows.” Whether, 
in Platonism, this commitment lasts only for one lifetime, or as 
in Buddhism, for an indefinite number, is unknown. Plato’s 
philosophers, like the Maha-ya-na bodhisattvas, are fit to 
receive religious worship, not merely as heroes, but as gods 
(daimones) (Rep. 468e-469b, Crat. 398c) and this not only after 
death, but during their bodily lifetimes as well, if their status of 
philosopher-set-free is regarded as beyond question. 

Platonism and Buddhism also share certain basic 
approaches to the concept of universal mind. In the Timaeus the 
World Soul, which interpenetrates everything everywhere and 
is coextensive with space and coeval with time, possesses a 
mind or consciousness which also is extended throughout the 
phenomenal universe. This Mind knows everything and is 
everywhere; it knows every word in every book in every 
library, every turning of every leaf on every tree, every thought 
in every human mind, and so forth. The enlightened individual, 
when freed from personal limitations, becomes one with this 
Mind and hence actually omniscient. Similarly in the early 
Buddhist view Nirvana is an “invisible infinite consciousness 
shining everywhere,”35 which becomes the consciousness of 
the enlightened yogi. 


Both Plato and the Buddhists are past the simple 
Parmenidean state of distinguishing two ways: “It is,” and “It is 
not.” In both views, the world of phenomena, and the beings 
who experience it, neither are nor are not in the true senses of 
the words. Particulars exist in between the “is” and the “is not,” 
as Socrates says in the Republic. It is the fact of being 
impermanent and conditioned that makes them so. Some early 
Buddhist texts, and many later ones, speak in virtually identical 


terms: 


Kacca-yana desires to know the nature of the Right View 
and the Lord tells him that the world is accustomed to 
rely on a duality, on the “It is” and on the “It is not”; but 
for one who perceives, in accordance with truth and 
wisdom, how the things of the world arise and perish, 

for him there is no “is not” or “is.”36 
Nevertheless, according to Buddhism, “all animate beings 
have the germ of Buddhahood in them.”37 In Greek thought 
this Buddha-nature-present-in-all-beings is paralleled by the 
Orphic daimon, the god-nature mythically “defiled,” the 
Wisdom Eye covered with mud, as Socrates says, but still 
present, alive, and waiting to be cleansed to see again. The 
theory of recollection, like the more mythic Orphic daimon, is 
also equivalent to the doctrine of the tathdgatagarbha, the 
embryo of enlightenment which resides secretly within each 
being until that being shall have encountered and awakened it. 


THE PATH OF KNOWLEDGE 


In the Indian yogic tradition, jfi-dna yoga is the yoga of the 
intellect, the path of philosophy whereby one awakens the 
embryo of enlightenment and arrives finally at the intellectual 
intuition of the “hypothesis beyond all hypotheses,” as Plato 
called it. Plato and the Upanis.adic authors analyzed 
knowledge into similar levels. At the top for both is absolute 
knowledge, beyond sense-memory and __ intellectual 
conceptualization and hence beyond words. At the bottom is 
ma-ya- or doxa, fluctuating sensory cognition which is hardly to 
be distinguished from the dreams of sleep. In between is the 
knowledge which is called academic or scientific—in India, 
knowledge of the Vedas; in Greece, of mathematics; and so 
forth. The belief in a higher, or transcendent, knowledge— 
which is virtually omniscience—is encountered in both the 
Greek and Indian traditions. 

For Heraclitus, Parmenides, and Plato, as for Ya-jnavalkya, 
Na-ga-rjuna, and S’an.kara, what sets the philosopher apart 
from the majority of mankind is precisely his goal of attaining, 


or fact of having attained, higher unitive knowledge. Jn-a-na 
yoga is a formulation of a “course of study” which will lead to 
this goal. Platonism is a jn-a-na yoga. The Ma-dhyamika school 
of Buddhism and the Advaita Veda-nta of Hinduism are jn-a-na 
yogas. They share the beliefs that there are objects of 
knowledge beyond the empirical and discursive ones; that there 
is a faculty of the mind which can know them— in fact, that it 
is the true (but forgotten) nature of the mind to know them and 
nothing else; that through a long practice, which involves 
coming to know the unreality of phenomena, one can come to 
know noumena; that having attained this knowledge one is 
spiritually free, can no longer fall into error, and is exempted 
from the necessity of being born again—that, in short, one has 
become like a god. What Murti has said of Ma-dyamika applies 
as well to Platonism (with its basis in so-called Socratic irony), 
that “evil or erratic willing is the consequence of ignorance of 
the real; the removal of ignorance effectively does away with 
all forms of evil,”38 and “to know the real is at once to be free 
from sam.sa-ra.”39 


Both philosophies purvey a doctrine of two truths, absolute 
and relative, without positing two realities to correspond to 
them. “The Absolute looked at through thought-forms ... is 
phenomenon. The latter, freed of the superimposed thought- 
forms, is the Absolute. The difference is epistemic (subjective) 
and not ontological.”40 Similarly for Plato, if one looked at 
what is with the wisdom eye one would see only the Ideas; but 
since the ordinary soul has chosen to look through the senses 
rather than the wisdom eye it sees phenomena. It is not a 
matter of what one is looking at, but what one is looking with. 
What is desired, in both traditions, is a revolution in the way of 
seeing. 


THE HISTORICAL SITUATION 


Plato may have encountered the number religion, the tripartite 
doctrine of reincarnation, and the doctrine of recollection 
among the Pythagoreans of South Italy, whom he first visited in 
387 B.C. Soon thereafter, according to current, admittedly 
unsteady, chronologies, he introduced these doctrines to his 


readers in the Meno, where, perhaps in deference to the 
Pythagorean tradition of secrecy, he attributes them to “certain 
priests and priestesses.” It is not going too far to say that Plato, 
for all that Parmenides was his “father” and Socrates his 
teacher, was himself a Pythagorean in the overall drift of his 
teaching. And the Pythagorean-Platonic line is, as Inge said, 
“the mainstream of the mystical tradition in Greek religion.” 41 

Seeking the pre-Pythagorean sources of the stream, one 
comes to Pherecydes. Three impressive sources from the fifth 
and fourth centuries connect Pythagoras with Pherecydes. 
Aristotle, for example, suggests that Pherecydes may have been 
Pythagoras’s teacher: 


Pythagoras ... busied himself first with mathematics and 
the numbers, but later on did not refrain from the 
magic-making of Pherecydes. (Fr. 191) 


Aristoxenus (ap. D.L. 1.118) adds that Pythagoras supervised 
Pherecydes’ funeral. Ion of Chios says: 


Thus Pherecydes, who was outstanding in manliness and 
reverence, even after death has a joyful life for his soul, 
if the wise Pythagoras had insight concerning all men 
and knew them thoroughly. (DK 36B4) 


Pythagoras, with his claimed ability to know other men’s karma 
and their afterlife situations, evidently asserted after the death 
of Pherecydes that the latter had obtained a favorable afterlife. 
If Pherecydes was indeed Pythagoras’s teacher, then 
Pythagoras, in honoring him after his death, was carrying on a 
tradition of lineage, not unlike the Indian worship of the guru; 
in the same tradition we find Parmenides erecting an altar to 
Ameinias the Pythagorean, who had enlightened him. 

It is certain that Pherecydes imported Oriental ideas into 
the Greek tradition, including some from India. The Indian 
doctrines he brought entered Greece enmeshed in a net of 
Persian ideas. It is a plausible hypothesis that Pherecydes called 
them the teachings of Orpheus in order to naturalize them. In 
this way he passed them on to Pythagoras, perhaps in Samos, 
and Pythagoras combined them with elements of number 


religion, which was derived from other Oriental influences 
closer to home, and established an organized brotherhood to 
practice the path to purification.42 As offshoots of this 
brotherhood, in later generations, were spawned Parmenides 
and Plato, and from Plato a host of others culminating (at least 
in the Greek phase of the tradition) in Plotinus. Thus what Inge 
called the great “mainstream” of Greek mysticism may go back 
to India. 


PERSIAN ISSUES: EUDOXUS 


In the fourth century, contacts between Greeks and Persians 
were renewed—if indeed they had ever stopped. At least one 
member of the Socratic circle—the author and mercenary 
soldier Xenophon—went deep into Persian Asia and spent years 
there. Plato himself is said to have been curious about Persian 
thought (D.L. III.7). He had some knowledge of both 
Zoroastrian dualism and “Chaldean” astronomy.43 Theopompus 
(ap. Plut. De Is. et Osir. 45-47) published, probably during 
Plato’s lifetime, a summary of Zoroastrian doctrines, and 
Aristotle, while still living at the Academy, also wrote on the 
subject (D.L. Prooem. 8). The Alcibiades mentions Zoroaster, and 
Eudoxus, who for the last twenty years of Plato’s life was his 
close associate at the Academy, wrote about Persian dualism. 
Three of the four earliest references to Zoroaster in Greek 
literature come out of the school of Plato in the fourth century. 
Plato himself must have heard of him, and indeed later 
Academicians seem to have drawn mythological connections 
between Zoroaster and Plato, possibly claiming that the latter 
was a reincarnation of the former.44 Zoroastrian influence, 
which may have been imported through Eudoxus, can be seen 
in the good and bad world souls of the Laws and the Epinomis, 
in the fate of the damned souls in the Myth of Er, and 
elsewhere. 


Eudoxus, whose influence on Plato, as on Aristotle, seems to 
have been very great, was something of an Orientalist. He is 
reported to have studied astronomy in Egypt, and to have been 
familiar with “Chaldean” lore, both astrological and religious. 
According to Cicero (De Div. 11.42.87) Eudoxus published an 


explicit denunciation of Chaldean natal horoscopy, saying, 
“The Chaldeans are the last to be believed in their predictions 
based on the chart of the natal day.” This makes Eudoxus, who 
was the “official” astronomer of the Academy in Plato’s day, 
the earliest Greek source to mention astrology. An Antonine 
astrological text cites Eudoxus as its source for a list of Greek 
gods associated with the different signs of the zodiac.45 
Eudoxus, then, seems not only to have imported knowledge of 
astrology, but to have taken some steps to Hellenize the astral 
religion which went with it. 

In the Phaedo, Socrates specifically advises his friends to 
seek wisdom, after he is dead, among foreign nations, and the 
evidence, though slight, suggests that the Academy was in the 
forefront of those Greek schools actively seeking knowledge of 
Oriental teachings. Eudoxus may have been a main source of 
Near Eastern influence in the Academy; he arrived there late in 
Plato’s life, and it is especially in the late dialogues that Plato 
shows such influence. 

The celestial parade of the Phaedrus, in which the various 
unborn souls follow specific gods around the heavens and, 
when they fall into birth, show the stamp of the god they 
followed, suggests natal astrology, as does the myth of the 
Timaeus according to which the souls, prior to descending into 
earthly bodies, are “sown” into the different planets (thus 
presumably “growing” into the nature of their planetary 
influences). “Chaldean” influence may also be detected in the 
outspoken star worship of the Epinomis and in the otherwise 
inexplicable lapse of the Philebus in allowing that some parts of 
the realm of becoming (namely, the celestial bodies) are so 
long-lasting as virtually to partake of true Being. The Timaeus 
says that man will become godlike by studying astronomy; and 
one could hardly demur from the judgment that “the great fact 
which dominated Plato’s thought in the latter part of his career 
is the discovery of the planetary order.”46 This great discovery, 
along with the elements of astral religion, must have come to 
Plato from the orientalizer Eudoxus.47 
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Chapter Six 
Platonic Ethics and Indian Yoga 


An Indian scholar was expressing a common 
view when he wrote, “Western philosophical systems, with a 
few exceptions, are speculative in character. Being mere 
playthings of imagination, they do not necessarily lead to a 
spiritual discipline; they can go with any or no path of life. No 
Indian philosophical system is merely speculative. Each is a 
dars’ana, an insight into the real which is at once a path of 
perfection and cessation of pain.”1 Another eastern scholar, 
expressing a Zen point of view, feels that western philosophical 
traditions are based merely on intellectual insight, while 
Buddhist philosophy is based on a direct mystical apprehension 
of reality that can only be achieved through years of both hard 
thought and ascesis.2 


From a western point of view the same dichotomy has been 
noticed, but with the values reversed. The crux is the issue of 
“pure” or autonomous philosophy, which goes back at least to 
Aristotle’s Protrepticus. Philosophy, he says there, is not a 
contributing cause to any good but “a good in the strict sense” 
or in itself, without any function except to be autonomously 
good.3 At the beginning of the Metaphysics he insists that the 
quest for understanding for its own sake is essential to human 
nature (“all men by nature desire to know”). Philosophy must 
be “the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake and not for any 
further goal ... knowledge as the pure contemplation of the 
truth.”4 From this point of view it is not western philosophy 
that is deficient in its orientation, but eastern, which 
subordinates philosophy to practical religious goals, such as 
release from reincarnation, and never realizes the pure essence 


of philosophy in and by itself. The view of philosophy as pure 
and autonomous has come to seem the essentially Greek one, 
and has been adopted as a foundation by most European 
philosophers; those involved with eastern philosophies, 
meanwhile, regard the purely intellectual western commitment 
as shallow and inadequate. But the dichotomy may not be as 
secure as spokespeople on both sides of the divide have 
assumed. 

An Indian author, Daya Krishna, argues against the view 
that Indian philosophy is indissolubly bound up with spiritual 
practice.5 “Who does not know that Indian philosophy is 
spiritual?” he asks rhetorically. “Who has not been told that 
this is what specifically distinguishes it from western 
philosophy ...?”6 Against this cliché he opposes the manifold 
speculative interests of Indian philosophy. Potter and others, he 
points out, have argued that speculative philosophy arose in 
the Indian tradition “because of the necessity of meeting the 
doubts that may assail the seeker after moksa.”7 But how, he 
asks, can “the author of the Vais‘esika-su-tra ... be taken 
seriously when he asks us to believe that the knowledge of his 
various categories such as dravya (substance), guna (quality), 
karma (activity), sa-ma-nya (generic qualities), etc., would lead 
to moks.a?”s The only reason to believe in the claimed 
spirituality, he argues, is because it has been traditional for 
Indian philosophers to say that the goal of their philosophy is 
moksa. But “there is hardly any pursuit or study or discipline,” 
he points out, “which does not make the same claim. Whether 
it be painting, poetry, music or dance, each is supposed to lead 
to moksa. Such is the claim with respect to the sciences of sex, 
economics, medicine, grammar and politics. This claim ... is a 
generalized feature of every systematic study in India.”9 
Practitioners of any skill made the claim “to be respectable and 
draw attention,” “especially when the competitors were making 
the tallest claims for their own paths and pursuits.”10 To take it 
at face value would be most uncritical. It would be better, he 
proposes, to think “of Indian philosophy as philosophy proper 
and not as something radically different from what goes under 
that name in the western tradition.”11 Otherwise, the naive 
claim will “hide the real divergence of pursuits and interests” 
in Indian philosophy, where “there are many philosophers and 


many schools of philosophy ... that have literally nothing to do 
with moksa ... and others which are concerned with moksa ... 
only in certain portions of their work.”12 On the contrary, “the 
Indian spiritual tradition confirms ... the essential irrelevance 
of philosophy to the pursuit of liberation,” for which it “would 
only be a hindrance rather than a help.”13 

On the Greek side, too, there are powerful objections to the 
view that philosophy was purely speculative. The prominence 
of the idea of pure philosophy in Aristotle does not extend 
through most of the Greek schools. Of the Hellenistic schools, 
with their therapeutic goal orientation, one would not expect 
it, but neither is it unambiguously present in either the 
Pythagorean or the Platonic schools, both of which seem to say 
that for them the practice of philosophy is valued as a means to 
escape from reincarnation. This of course is the same stated 
goal many Indian schools—such as the Upanisadic, the 
Buddhist, and the Jain—worked with, and in Greece it must 
also have included Empedocles’ tradition and _ perhaps 
Heraclitus’s. In those and some other Greek schools, philosophy 
did in fact involve a bios, or way of life, like the Indian dars 
ana. 


SILENCE 


Aristotle (DK 14.7) and his student Aristoxenus (ap. D.L. 
VIII.15) both say the Pythagorean brotherhood involved some 
official policy of secrecy. A modern scholar argues that the 
famous vow of silence applied to mathematical discoveries such 
as incommensurability, like the silence required from persons 
who have access to classified information.14 But a very 
different view of it appears in some later Greek authors. 
Philostratus (VA I.1), for example, says Pythagoras learned his 
secret wisdom directly from the gods, and made his pupils keep 
it in silence “because silence itself is a speaking (logos).” The 
last phrase suggests perhaps a silent inner rumination on the 
teachings, perhaps the cultivation of a sense of meaning not 
involving language. Iamblichus (Vit. Pyth. 72, 94) claims that 
new members were required to keep a five-year silence, and 
Hippolytus asserts that they “remained in silence sometimes 


three years, sometimes five years.”15 Such a long silence 
suggests a goal beyond the guarding of information. Palladas 
(AP X.46) says that Pythagoras taught his followers to practice 
silence because he had discovered “that this potent drug brings 
tranquillity.” The Palatine poet Socrates says that Pythagoras’s 
students were “concentrating deeply upon silence and the 
eternal discourse of their souls.” 

Such late authors may have been polluted by influence of 
the mystery religions or even knowledge of the Indian tradition 
of mauna or vowed silence. But Empedocles, speaking from the 
Orphic-Pythagorean milieu, suggests the contemplative use of 
silence in philosophic schools when he exhorts his followers to 
“press these doctrines deep into your mind, when your mind 
has been made calm, and contemplate them tranquilly and 
with pure concentration” (Phys. 110). The advice of a modern 
Buddhist teacher is very similar. “A Maha-ya-na Su-tra or a 
Ch’an text,” he writes, “should never be read in a hurry once or 
twice and then placed in the book-case like a novel or ordinary 
book. It should be read again and again ... until the reader 
understands its profound meaning ... The more he reads it the 
more he will comprehend its aim until he will forget all about 
the printed words and will confront only its deep meaning, 
which will loom before him to the exclusion of everything else. 
He will notice his gradual embodiment of the doctrine taught 
in it, although he may be unprepared for the startling 
experience.” 16 


WITHDRAWAL 


Plato, in many passages—including Phaedo 66-67, which has 
been called “the Magna Charta of western mysticism” 17 — 
advises that the soul should withdraw itself from the senses, 
concentrate itself by itself, and, becoming still and unchanging, 
come to know that which is still and unchanging: 


purification [Socrates is saying] ... consists in 
separating the soul as much as possible from the body, 
and accustoming it to withdraw from all contact with 
the body and concentrate itself by itself, and to have its 
dwelling, so far as it can, both now and in the future, 


alone by itself, freed from the shackles of the body. 
(Phaedo 67b ff.) 

... We have intercourse with real being by means of the 
soul through reflection. And Real Being ... is always in 
the same unchanging state ... (Sophist 248a) 


This process of separating the soul from the body and 
concentrating it in itself is declared to be the special 
occupation of the philosopher, and furthermore to be a 
preparation for death (Phaedo 67e); this practice, long 
cultivated, is believed to enable one to escape from the wheel 
of rebirths after the death of the present body. 


A COMPARISON WITH PATANJALI 


Socrates’ advice on this issue is similar to that found in 
Patanjali’s Yoga Su-tras (“the seminal text on liberative 
technique in Indian philosophy”)i8, which may date from 
sometime between 200 sB.c. and 700 a.v., but which contains 
materials that go back to the early Upanisads and beyond. As 
Plato advises the aspirant to withdraw the mind from attention 
to the body, Patanjali calls for “withdrawal from the senses” 
(pratya-ha-ra). This advice is attested as early as the Cha-ndogya 
Upanisad, which recommends (VII.15) “concentrating all one’s 
senses upon one’s self” (rather than upon external objects), 
much as Plato says the mind should “concentrate itself by 
itself.” In the Upanisad, as in the Phaedo, the withdrawal of the 
self from involvement with external objects is considered a 
preliminary preparation for the unified knowledge which will 
lead to release from the wheel of reincarnations. Eliade says of 
Patafijali’s pratya-ha-ra, “Thenceforth the yogin will no longer 
be ‘distracted’ or ‘troubled’ by the senses, by sensory activity, 
by memory, etc. .... The noninitiate is incapable of gaining this 
freedom because his mind, instead of being stable, is constantly 
violated by the activity of the senses.”19 Socrates, in the Phaedo 
(64c ff.) agrees. “The soul,” he says, “can best reflect when it is 
free of all distractions such as hearing or sight or pain or 
pleasure of any kind—that is, when it ignores the body and 
becomes as far as possible independent, avoiding all physical 
contacts and associations as much as it can, in its search for 


reality ... The body intrudes ... into our investigations, 
interrupting, disturbing, distracting, and preventing us from 
getting a glimpse of the truth. We are in fact convinced that if 
we are ever to have pure knowledge of anything, we must get 
rid of the body and contemplate things by themselves with the 
soul by itself.” As Plato says that the mind, withdrawn from 
sense objects, “concentrates itself on itself,” Bhoja, a classical 
Indian commentator on the Yoga Su-tras, says that in pratya-ha- 
ra the citta, or mind-stuff, having withdrawn from sense 
objects, “abides in itself.” 20 


In the Platonic passage the withdrawal of the mind from the 
senses is followed by “concentrating itself on itself.” Similarly, 
for Patanjali, pratya-ha-ra—the withdrawal of attention from 
sense objects and thoughts about them—is to be followed by 
dha-ran.a-, concentration. As Plato says that the mind, 
withdrawn from the senses, should become unchanging and 
know the unchanging, Patanjali defines the purpose of yoga as 
“the suppression of fluctuations in the mind” (YS I.1). 
Fluctuations in the mind are due to encountering sense objects 
and thinking about them. Concentration supplements 
withdrawal from the senses by holding the mind on a single 
object or in a single direction, thus removing it from successive 
involvements in the constantly changing series of sense 
impressions which distract it and keep it “impure.” 


A COMPARISON 


Something similar seems intended in these two sets of 
instructions, something beyond the “rational-theoretic” 
approach to philosophy.21 To highlight the similarity it may be 
useful to contrast related passages from a modern European 
context. In the Meditations Descartes writes: 


I shall now close my eyes, stop up my ears, turn away all 
my senses, even efface from my thought all images of 
corporeal things, or at least, because this can hardly be 
done, I shall consider them as being vain and false; and 
thus communing only with myself, and examining my 
inner self, I shall try to make myself, little by little, 
better known and more familiar to myself. (Med. 3) 


I shall now turn my mind away without difficulty from 
the consideration of sensible or imaginary things, in 
order to bring it to bear on those which, being 
disengaged from all matter, are purely intelligible. (Med. 
4)22 


Descartes proceeds to “reason with” himself in a discursive 
way, not in the least having taken leave of his normal 
consciousness. This is not what the word “meditation” means in 
relation to Hindu and Buddhist thought. In Patanjali’s tradition 
it is said that when the mind is held immobile for the space of 
twelve restrained and elongated breaths the state of dha-ran.a- 
may be said to begin. Dha-ran.a- is the first stage of 
concentration in Patanijali’s tradition. Dhya-na, meditation, and 
sama-dhi, trance, are more demanding. One modern authority, 
Swami Vivekananda, says that sama-dhi begins after the mind 
has been immobile for half an hour. Even a minute of mental 
immobility usually takes training and practice. Descartes 
probably did not get beyond Patanjali’s first stage—perhaps he 
did not even get into it, since his “withdrawal” from the senses 
was an accompaniment to discursive thinking, which is a 
fluctuation in the mind. He had not even begun to “meditate” 
in the yogic sense of the word. 


Modern European scholars for the most part assume that 
when Socrates or Plato “meditated” they did what Descartes 
was doing rather than what Patafijali spoke of. But stranger 
things than geometry went on in the Greek philosophical 
schools. Greek religion in Plato’s day still involved ecstatic 
practices of prophecy, incubation, and so forth, which spilled 
over into philosophical schools too. 

Plato’s descriptions of out-of-the-body knowledge have 
more in common with the practices of Indian yogis than with 
that of Descartes. Descartes’s passages sound like Plato not 
because the experience was the same, but because he is 
imitating Plato’s language. But Plato, unlike Descartes, 
surrounds his descriptions of “meditation” with mystical 
phraseology, speaking of “begetting” wisdom in oneself, of 
“being wedded” to wisdom, of being flooded with light, of 
opening the inner eye, and so forth, and he asserts that the 


knowledge gained by this “meditation” makes the philosopher 
permanently perfect and virtuous—a claim which would be 
ridiculous in the Cartesian context, but which in Hindu and 
Buddhist contexts makes perfect sense.23 The Upanis.adic and 
Veda-ntic tradition of Hinduism would agree with Plato that 
the goal of philosophy is the attainment of a knowledge which 
permanently and radically transforms the knower, rendering all 
his or her actions virtuous and freeing him or her from the 
need for further rebirths. Modern western scholars in general, 
finding reincarnationism and asceticism both foreign, while 
Plato they believe to be like themselves (a Cartesian), have 
simply ignored this level of Plato’s thought as if he could not 
possibly have meant what he plainly says in many passages. 24 


SOCRATES’ DAIMON 


In the Symposium, Socrates, on his way to the party, ducks into 
a doorway to “listen to his daimon” and remains motionless 
there for hours. Later in the same dialogue he is described as 
standing motionless and barefoot on the snow for twenty-four 
hours at Potidea, truly withdrawn from the senses, it seems, as 
he appeared not to be aware either of the cold or of the jeering 
soldiers who watched him. The element of either trance or 
deliberate practice of immobility and withdrawal in the second 
of these descriptions, and possibly the first also, relates to the 
Indian, rather than the Cartesian, parallels. But what was going 
on in Socrates’ mind when listening to his daimon is really 
unknown. Most moderns have felt that Socrates was doing 
something like “listening to his own commonsense.”25 One 
scholar proposes that Socrates at such moments was 
experiencing a mystical vision of the Forms, that is, an act of 
Recollection: “The knowledge of the Forms,” he says, “was not 
inferred; it came from experience.” 26 

The same scholar has suspected evidence of meditation 
lessons in Aristophanes’ Clouds (694 ff.), where Strepsiades, 
having come to the Thinking House (Meditation Hall?) to learn 
to think is instructed to lie down on a ram skin (as did those 
who waited for oracular dreams at the shrine of Amphiaraus 
[Paus. I.34]) and “ponder.”27 “Isn’t this,” he asks, “a parody of 


religious incubation?”28 He notes that the Phaedo’s emphasis 
on the deathlike quality of the meditation state also relates it to 
incubation. Such an archaic practice might in fact be found in 
an ancient Greek philosophical school. According to 
Hippolytus, Pythagoras “obliged the student to remain quietly 
in rooms underneath the earth.”29 


STRATEGIES FOR ESCAPE 


That the Pythagorean “silence” meant more than secrecy about 
doctrines is strongly suggested by evidence from the early 
Academy, where practices like meditation seem to have been 
normal enough and were described as “silence.” Diogenes 
Laertius (IV.11) tells us that Plato’s second _ successor, 
Xenocrates, “would retire into himself more than once a day 
and would devote, it is said, a whole hour to silence.” Similarly 
we read (D.L. IV.19) that Polemon “would withdraw from 
society and confine himself to the garden of the Academy.”30 
This Pythagorean-Platonic tradition seems to have survived till 
the time of Plotinus, who spoke of experiences of sama-dhi like 
those described by Patanjali, and who instructed his students in 
meditation practices identical to some in the Indian tradition. 
Another strategy for escape from rebirth is austerity (tapas) 
which, according to Patanjali, reduces the defilements (kes as) 
which bind the soul to incarnation (YS II.1-3). Fasting and 
celibacy are common, along with vows of abstention, such as 
nonspeech (mauna) and immobility. Patafjali emphasizes the 
five restraints (yamas) and disciplines (niyamas), including not 
killing (ahim.sa-), not lying (satya), not stealing (asteya), and 
sexual abstinence (brahmacarya). He regards these as 
conditions without which yogic knowledge cannot be obtained. 


Plato similarly feels that ethical abstinences and austerities 
are essential preconditions for the cleansing and opening of the 
eye of the soul. In the Phaedo (64cff.) Socrates declares that the 
philosopher should not “concern himself with the so-called 
pleasures connected with food and drink ... [or] sexual 
pleasures ... smart clothes and shoes or other bodily ornaments 
... the true philosopher despises them ... by keeping ourselves 
uncontaminated by the follies of the body, we shall ... gain 


direct knowledge of all that is pure and uncontaminated ...” On 
the principle that like knows like, one who is not pure cannot 
attain to the realm of purity. 


DEALING WITH FACULTIES 


In the Republic (439c-441b, 580d ff.) Plato presents a theory of 
the personality which demonstrates the necessity of austerities 
and abstinences. He speaks of three faculties, the appetitive, 
the ambitious, and the rational, which correspond strikingly to 
the three qualities (gunas) of the personality in Hindu tradition: 
tamas, the appetites; rajas, desire to dominate; and sattva, the 
rational faculty, or purity. 

The most dangerous faculty, Socrates specifies, is the 
appetitive, for it bonds the soul to the senses and the realm of 
sense objects and hence to the wheel of rebirths. The appetitive 
faculty is to be trained through the practice of austerities. His 
concern about “shackles of the body” parallels Patamjali’s 
concern for the “defilements.” Both are outward flows of 
mental attention distracted by sense input, which defile the 
true nature of the self and bind it to the wheel of its false 
appearances. For Plato, the soul’s desire for life is its 
corruption; naive acceptance of experiences of pleasure and 
pain leads to attractions and repulsions which shackle the soul 
to the wheel. Plato feels that these involvements in sense must 
be attenuated as much as possible while still in a body. 


For this purpose Patanjali suggests “austerity and self study” 
as “preliminary yoga” (YS II.1); physical pleasures have to be 
renounced before the knowledge of reality can dawn. This 
negative connection between pleasure and knowledge (one 
must, in effect, choose between them) is one of the keys to 
Plato’s ethical stance, too. In order to pursue true knowledge, 
which is absolute liberation, the soul must first wholeheartedly 
reject the false “knowledge” which the senses provide, and 
secondly, free itself from slavery to the pleasures of the 
appetites, which make the senses credible. “As long as we are 
alive,” Socrates says (Phaedo 67a), “we shall continue closest to 
knowledge if we avoid as much as we can all contact and 
association with the body.” Patafjali is not far from this 


formulation when he states, “From physical purity (arises) 
disgust for one’s own body and disinclination to come into 
physical contact with others’” (YS II.40). 


THE DAIMON AGAIN 


Underlying these concepts in both Plato and Patafijali is the 
ancient Egyptian-Jain-Orphic myth of the exiled god and the 
eye of the soul obscured by karmic mud. Socrates refers to 
“knowledge” as his goal, but (in the middle dialogues at least) 
this is not knowledge for its own sake; it is that special 
transformative knowledge which, for Plato as for Ya-jnavalkya 
and Patanjali, obtains release from reincarnation. There are still 
traces, in Patafjali, of the ancient mythic concept of self- 
remembering in the afterlife, as for example when he says that 
when the fluctuations of the mind have been stilled “then the 
Seer is established in his own essential and fundamental 
nature” (YS I.3).The Upanisadic injunction to look into one’s 
self, and the afterlife myth of the soul which is required to 
identify itself as one with the One, seem to lie behind this Su- 
tra, as the Orphic myth of self-remembering lies behind Plato’s 
desire that the soul should “concentrate itself by itself.” 


CONSIDERING INDIVIDUAL LIVES 


Many modern scholars have found the asceticism expressed in 
the Phaedo (like the doctrine of reincarnation) unacceptable; it 
does not sound like the advice of a reasonable man in the 
Cartesian tradition. One response has been to suggest that the 
doctrine was never Socrates’, but Plato’s alone, and even that 
only for a little while, as he soon rescinded it. This view 
ignores the evidence of the Cynics, and above all of 
Antisthenes. He, like Plato, was a member of the Socratic circle 
who founded, after Socrates’ death, a school or tradition which 
claimed to embody Socrates’ lifestyle and teachings. The 
Socratic way of life as exemplified by Antisthenes was 
characterized by the same ascetic avoidance of physical 
pleasures that Plato attributes to it.31 Xenophon also stresses 
the famous self-control of Socrates in relation to physical 


pleasures and indulgences. 


He was in the first place the most self-controlled of 
men in respect of his sexual and other appetites; then he 
was most tolerant of cold and heat and hardships of all 
kinds; and finally he had so trained himself to be 
moderate in his requirements that he was very easily 
satisfied with very slight possessions. (Mem.I.2) 


On this account, Socrates could be living by Patanjali’s rules. 
The emphasis on the polarity “cold and heat” is interestingly 
like the formulation in the Indian tradition, where the 
commentator Vya-sa, for example, explains tapas as “bearing 
the ‘pairs of opposites,’. .. as for example heat and cold....”32 


Plato’s case is more complicated. One modern view holds 
that he passed through an ascetic phase, probably in his youth, 
which coincided with the writing of the Phaedo, but that, as 
other dialogues supposedly show, he later retracted or at least 
mitigated it. Thereafter he taught and practiced a normal 
lifestyle characterized by decent, but not unusual, restraint. 
The focus of the argument varies. Some point to the Philebus for 
the compromise between pleasure and knowledge,33 others to 
the Symposium.34 The Republic and Phaedrus are also 
mentioned. 

“Whereas the Phaedo,” writes one scholar, has a 
message of extreme asceticism ... the Symposium is a vivid 
picture of warm and genial life.”35 He concludes that Plato 
wrote the Symposium in order to retract or soften the Phaedo’s 
“message of extreme asceticism.” But in fact the Symposium is 
filled with incidents that emphasize and reemphasize the 
asceticism of the Socratic ethic. Of all the dialogues, it is only 
the Symposium that tells of specific acts of asceticism performed 
by Socrates—for example his withdrawal on the way to the 
party to commune with his daimon; daimon, significantly, is the 
word Empedocles used for the exiled god which is the soul. 
Socrates’ deliberate display of austerity is even more 
pronounced—walking barefoot in the snow, wearing the same 
garment he wore in the summer while the warmly clad soldiers 
shivered; standing immobile for twenty-four hours in the snow, 
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oblivious to the curious yahoos around him. (Aulus Gellius 
reports a tradition that Socrates had such trances many times 
[NA II.1). Also in the Symposium, Socrates refuses to have 
sexual relations with a most attractive youth who offers himself 
in a convenient and forthright way, and, after spending the 
entire night in conversation at Agathon’s house, he goes his 
way in the morning with no thought of sleeping, and tends his 
business as usual that day. In this dialogue, and in this dialogue 
alone, Plato stresses Socrates’ trances, his barefootedness, his 
powers of endurance, his imperviousness to alcohol and sexual 
temptation. On the view that the Symposium renounces 
asceticism, Plato is held to be saying that “the good man, 
despite the Phaedo, will be ready to participate in the pleasures 
of this world.”36 But what Plato actually shows us is Socrates 
emphatically rejecting physical pleasures (comfort, warmth, 
sex, sleep, drunkenness). 


THE LADDER 


In his long set speech in praise of Eros in the Symposium, 
Socrates presents Eros not as a deity of “the pleasures of this 
world” but as a sponsor of spiritual growth. He allegorizes this 
growth in six stages which are similar to many Indian 
formulations, including the tantric model of seven ascending 
viewpoints with six steps connecting them. The first or lowest 
tantric stage is sexual desire or lust; similarly, Socrates’ first 
stage is described as the love of a beautiful body. When one 
“falls in love” there is an awakening out of oneself which 
Socrates evidently feels offers an opening for spiritual training; 
but often the experience leads to jealousy, possessiveness, 
egotism, and so on, instead. 

Socrates’ second stage, attacking this problem, involves 
detaching one’s love from its specific object and directing it 
toward all beautiful bodies alike. The Hindu term vaira-gya, 
“detachment, dispassion,” is related; it does not mean 
indifference toward others, so much as not being attached to 
one object to the exclusion of others. It is, in terms of Indian 
yoga, a means of overcoming the defilements of aham.ka-ra, “I- 
ness,” and ma-mata, “mine-ness”; one must not regard a loved 


object as “one’s own” and other objects as “not one’s own.” 
According to Patafijali, vaira-gya, or detachment, is the 
“mastery of desires” (YS 1.15). 

The third stage of Socrates’ “ladder of love” involves 
withdrawing one’s love from bodily objects altogether, and 
loving, instead of beautiful bodies, beautiful souls. This is a 
reformulation of the withdrawal from the senses and is also 
related to the quest for self-remembering: Socrates says in the 
Alcibiades (133b), “If the soul wants to know itself, then it must 
look into another soul.” As Patanjali says, the self is returned to 
“awareness of its Real Nature” (YS II.24). 


Socrates’ fourth stage involves the extension of one’s now- 
spiritualized love, through a continuing process of abstraction, 
from the souls of individual persons to the laws and customs 
which bind them together harmoniously. The mind is 
progressively directed away from sensible phenomena to the 
intelligible patterns which control them; it is gradually being 
“freed from the body,” as Socrates put it in the Phaedo. At the 
fifth stage, one’s love is directed away from human institutions 
and toward the abstract branches of knowledge which reveal 
not merely the patterns and forces behind human behavior, but 
those behind all phenomena. 


In the sixth and final step the mind turns away from all 
human sciences and systems and directs its love toward the 
vision of universal Beauty which is the support of the universe. 
Totally freed from the body, the mind beholds absolute Beauty, 
gains ultimate self-knowledge, and is perfected in virtue. There 
is nothing here that contradicts the Phaedo. The “pleasures of 
this world” are mentioned only as a starting point which one 
must leave at once and stay permanently separated from by 
ever-increasing intervals. 

Patanjali has a similar staged conception of spiritual 
growth. “The highest stage of enlightenment,” he says, “is 
reached by seven stages” (YS II.27). Socrates’ six steps, which 
lead away from the sense world and toward entities 
progressively less susceptible to flux, also parallel the 
prescription of “abstraction” in the Yoga Su-tras (II.29). 


THE THREE QUALITIES** 


Both Plato, in the Phaedrus, and the Kat.ha Upanis.ad (1.3.3-9) 
speak allegorically of the composite person as a chariot and 
charioteer. Plato regards the charioteer as the wisdom faculty 
of the soul, the white horse as the ambitious faculty, the black 
and unruly horse as the appetites. The aim of the journey is to 
ascend to the vision of the Ideas, but the appetitive horse keeps 
plunging earthward in pursuit of physical gratification. The 
Upanis.adic author is at once more elaborate and less clear. The 
a-tman is the owner of the chariot; the chariot is the physical 
body; the charioteer is the intellect and the mind is the reins; 
the senses are the horses, the objects of sense the paths they 
range over. As in Plato’s version, the charioteer’s aim is to 
reach knowledge of the real, the brahman, but the horses, if not 
fully controlled, will range at their pleasure over sensory 
objects instead. 

The similarity in imagery is intriguing. “Could this figure,” 
asks Friedlander, “have found its way out of the Far East to 
Plato?”37 It may instead bespeak the common Indo-European 
heritage of Greeks and Indians: The allegory of the self is a 
development of the Homeric chariot hero on the one hand and 
the hero of the Bha-rata War on the other. The parable of the 
chariot, with its connection with the concept of yoking, is 
directly related to the realm of yoga, “the yoke,” and especially 
to the practice of pratya-ha-ra, or withdrawal. “Like that chariot 
yoked with vicious horses,” says the S veta-s‘vatara Upanis.ad 
(1I.8-13),38 “his mind the wise man _ should restrain 
undistractedly.” 


Plato’s philosopher regards some appetitive pleasures as 
“pleasures of necessity, since he would have no use for them if 
necessity were not laid upon him” (Rep. 581e). Pleasures of 
necessity are those which are inescapable and whose 
satisfaction is beneficial, such as eating in order to stay 
healthy. The desire for excessive and special foods, on the other 
hand, is an unnecessary pleasure and “a hindrance to the soul’s 
attainment of intelligence” (Rep. 558d ff.). Similar attitudes 
toward the pleasures are found in many Indian texts. The 
Narada Bhakti Su-tras (14), for example, says, “Activities like 
taking food may be continued to the measure necessary for the 
preservation of the health of the body.” 


In general, chastity, or celibacy, is recommended for both 
the philosophical and the yogic lives. Life in the Academy, it 
seems, was one of qualified celibacy, like that of the seers of 
the Upanis.ads, who had children but mostly abstained. In fact, 
the Academy seems not unlike early yogic communities in 
which philosophy was cultivated as a path to release in a 
milieu of withdrawal from the world. 


THE GoopD HORSE 


The appetitive faculty needs a lot of restraining as it has no 
natural virtue which can be used to bring it into line. Plato 
spends much less time on the harmonizing of the ambition 
faculty, which he holds to be naturally drawn toward honor 
and to need less persuasion. Also, Plato feels that those drawn 
to philosophy in the first place will have their ambition 
faculties already turned in the right direction, presumably 
because of virtuous activity in former lives (Rep. 485a ff.). 

If the appetitive faculty is similar to the concept “libido,” 
the ambition faculty is much like the ego, with a drive toward 
competition and achievement. While noble, it is amoral, and 
can be turned toward either good or evil. Various abstentions 
protect the ambition faculty against self-inflation. For example, 
the philosopher is to own either no property or the barest 
minimum (Phaedrus fin., Rep. 416d) and is to engage in service 
to others. Between the completion of his mathematical studies 
and his attempt to gain the highest knowledge, he is to put in 
fifteen years of public service, working in the administration of 
the state. After attaining the highest knowledge, the 
philosopher is once more expected to occupy himself with 
service of others, presumably of a higher kind. Finally, the soul 
is to arrive at an inner balance of its three elements in which 
reason dominates, ambition serves reason, and the appetites are 
submissive, lacking fuel to fire them up. In this condition the 
soul is capable of receiving the special knowledge that will 
restore it to awareness of its true identity and release it from 
the wheel. 


Patanjali’s view is remarkably similar. The nature of the 
mind’s activity depends on how the three qualities are 


interacting. If tamas, passivity, dominates, the self is obsessed 
with passively received sense input and the kles‘as or 
defilements accumulate. Austerities and abstinences diminish 
the power of tamas by withholding from it the sense 
experiences which strengthen it. The opposing qualities—rajas, 
activity, and tamas, passivity—are finally brought, through 
austerities and ethical practices, into a balance in which reason 
(sattva) is the ruling element. 


KNOWLEDGE 


Some have seen the dialectic which Plato mentions so 
characteristically as some form of logical argumentation 
—“certainly nothing of the nature of trance or ecstasy,” says 
Cornford.39 But it is difficult to support this view from the 
evidence of the texts. As in the rejection of reincarnation and 
austerity, the taming of the dialectic seems a matter of trying to 
make Plato “like us,” a buttoned-down modern man, by 
denying the otherness of his cultural stance. Why does Plato 
require a renunciation of sense pleasures and personal 
property, and a prolonged period of ascesis, before the dialectic 
can be attained? These are the types of requirements involved 
in the knowledge that yogis and religious ascetics are 
concerned with. 

In certain passages (e.g., Meno 81cd; Phaedo 75cd—79c; 
Symposium 211-212; Republic 479, 490a—b, 500b-d, 508d, 514 
ff.; Phaedrus 249e-250c, 247d; Timaeus 41d) it requires special 
pleading to deny that Plato speaks of a mystical knowledge 
encountered in trance states. Here are two examples: 


When returning into itself, the soul reflects, then it 
passes into the other world, the region of purity and 
eternity and immortality and unchangeableness which 
are its kindred and with them it ever lives, when it is by 
itself and is not let or hindered; then it ceases from its 
erring ways and being in communion with the 
unchanging is unchanging. And this state of the soul is 
called knowledge. (Phaedo 79c) 

But if it were given to man to gaze on beauty’s very self 
—unsullied, unalloyed, and freed from the mortal taint 


that haunts the frailer loveliness of flesh and blood—if, I 
say, it were given to man to see the heavenly beauty 
face to face, would you call this, she asked me, an 
unenviable life, whose eyes had been opened to the 
vision, and who had gazed upon it in true contemplation 
until it became his own forever? 

And remember, she said, that it is when he looks upon 
beauty’s visible presentment, and only then, that a man 
will be quickened with the true, and not the seeming, 
virtue—for it is virtue’s self that quickens him, not 
virtue’s semblance ... (Symposium 211e-212a) 


Plato presents this special knowledge as the crux of his 
philosophy. It is the culminating topic of the Phaedo, the 
Symposium, the Republic, the Phaedrus, and the Meno, and is 
assumed as background in most of the other major dialogues. 
And it can hardly be regarded as rational conceptualization. If 
such ecstatic verbiage is only an elevated way of talking about 
logical thought or academic investigation, then Plato seems a 
bit simplistically amazed at it all. Does he mean a truth only on 
the level of concepts and their interactions? He denies this 
emphatically at several places. 


The usual view of modern western scholars is that Plato is 
merely distinguishing between sense consciousness on the one 
hand and intelligible cogitations such as those of math or 
deductive logic on the other. In the Philebus (61d-e) Plato 
distinguishes them like this: 


Knowledge differs from knowledge—one having regard 
to the things that come into being and perish, the other 
to those that do not come into being nor perish, but are 
always unchanged and unaltered. Reviewing them on 
the score of truth, we concluded that the latter was truer 
than the former. 


Yet sometimes it seems overwhelmingly clear that he is 
talking about more than this, about three levels in fact, 
including sensation and reason, but also including a higher 
intuition that might indeed be called mystical experience, 


trance, sama-dhi, and so on. Plotinus is said by his biographer 
to have experienced this type of higher knowledge several 
times, but Plato has no biographer and does not state this about 
himself with all possible clarity—as he rarely if ever states 
anything about himself clearly. It is just possible to read him as 
if he were only discussing two levels and his ecstatic passages, 
such as the one just quoted from the Phaedo, are not about 
mystical intuition but are emotionally overwrought 
descriptions of ordinary reasoning processes. In that case he 
seems naively overimpressed by rather ordinary thought 
processes. 


Another option is to conclude that Plato is in fact talking 
about three levels but, as far as that ecstatic talk about the 
highest level goes, “we must see in all this the gesture at a 
purely unrealizable ideal, or at least at one not realized by 
him.”40 So those passages where Plato seems to be making his 
most elevated statements are the ones which he is faking or 
fantasizing. Here is another example, in which Diotima 
describes the experience to Socrates in the Symposium: 


Whoever has been initiated so far in the mysteries of 
Love and has viewed all these aspects of the beautiful in 
due succession is at last drawing near the final 
revelation. And now, Socrates, there bursts upon him 
that wondrous vision which is the very soul of the 
beauty he has toiled so long for. It is an everlasting 
loveliness which neither comes nor goes, which neither 
flowers nor fades, for such beauty is the same on every 
hand, the same then as now, here as there, this way as 
that way, the same to every worshipper as it is to every 
other. (210e—211b) 


It is hard to believe that this is describing either a concept or a 
fantasy. 


A third option, which is never mentioned but which is the 
most obvious one, is to take seriously the possibility that Plato, 
like Plotinus (and perhaps like Socrates), did in fact have that 
“higher” experience of consciousness at some time or other and 
is in fact somewhat cryptically referring to it in such passages. 


Some special knowledge seems to be intended and the 
description of it is that the mind, “being in communion with 
the unchanging, is unchanging. And this state of the soul is 
called knowledge.” This special “knowledge,” then, is 
unchangingness—quite as Patanjali says it is the cessation of 
fluctuations in the mind. 

It seems that in the unwritten doctrines rather than the 
dialogues Plato was more open about the fact that three levels 
of being and consciousness are involved in his system. The 
level of the two originary principles, the One and the Indefinite 
Dyad, is higher than that of the Ideas, which in turn are higher 
than sense data. A type of cognition is assigned to each 
ontological sphere. Sense perception belongs to the lowest; 
next, reason infers the existence of the Ideas; finally, a mystical 
or unitive cognition corresponds to the highest realm. It would 
surely make sense of many parts of the dialogues to 
acknowledge that Plato seems often to be referring to this 
highest level of consciousness while being, as always in the 
dialogues, slightly coy about just exactly what he means. In the 
Parmenides he comes closest to being precise about these three 
levels, which is one reason why “the Neoplatonists found in 
this dialogue the highest expression of the greatest 
metaphysical and theological truths.”41 For those who do not 
acknowledge the legitimacy of the unwritten doctrines, the 
Parmenides, on the other hand, remains a paignion or “pure 
intellectual game.”42 

Plato’s distinction between changing and unchanging types 
of knowledge is paralleled in many passages of the Upanis.ads: 


Ignorance is [knowledge of that which is] perishable, 
while [true] knowledge is [of that which is] immortal. 
(SU V.2) 

To him he said, two kinds of knowledge are to be 
known, as, indeed, the knowers of Brahman declare— 
the higher as well as the lower. 

Of these the lower is the R.g Veda, the Yajur Veda, the 
Sa-ma Veda, the Atharva Veda. Phonetics, Ritual, 
Grammar, Etymology, Metrics, and Astrology. And the 
higher is that by which the undecaying is apprehended. 


(MU1.1.4-5) 


But in the Upanis.ads all academic types of study are clearly 
included along with sense data in the lower knowledge, and by 
higher knowledge something more than conceptual deduction 
is intended. The same may be true of Plato, but the 
longstanding prejudice about Plato being a logician at heart 
more than a mystic has entered the tradition of translating his 
works and perpetuated itself there, stifling awareness of other 
possibilities. This may be seen, exempli gratia, in a passage 
where Plato refers to the distinction, in the Phaedrus (247d-e): 


And you say that we have intercourse with Becoming by 
means of the body through sense, whereas we have 
intercourse with Real being by means of the soul 
through reflection. And Real Being, you say, is always in 
the same unchanging state, whereas Becoming is 
variable. 


The word here translated “reflection” may as easily be 
translated “intuition.” The question is what Plato intends by 
the “Real Being [which] is always in the same unchanging 
state.” In terms of his system as a whole this would seem to 
refer to the Ideas, and especially to the Idea of the Good. But 
the interpretation which dislikes Plato the mystic holds that 
this is only a reference to mathematical entities and that the 
distinction made is between changing sense data and 
unchanging mathematical formulae. Plato writes of this 
distinction again in the Politicus (286a): 


For the existents which have no visible embodiment, the 
existents which are of highest value and chief 
importance, are demonstrable only by phrone-sis and are 
not to be apprehended by any other means. 


The common tendency to translate phrone-sis as “reason” again 
begs the question. It can as easily be translated “wisdom” and 
seems equivalent, in Plato’s discourse, to Sanskrit terms such as 
prajfa- and vidya-, which commonly refer to the so-called 
“higher” knowledge, which is said to be beyond “reason” as 
much as beyond sense perception. In the Timaeus (2/d ff.) Plato 


writes: 


What is that which is always real and has no becoming, 
and what is that which is always becoming and is never 
real? That which is apprehensible by thought with a 
rational account is the thing that is always unchangeably 
real; whereas that which is the object of belief together 
with unreasoning sensation is the thing that becomes 
and passes away but never has real being. 


Again the translation “thought with a rational account” begs 
many questions. The Greek could be translated in a variety of 
ways. But Plato, in his cosmology, does not attribute “Real 
Being” to the mathematical entities, which he places between 
the Ideas and the sensibles. “Real being” is an attribute of the 
Ideas alone; furthermore, both the Republic and the Symposium 
declare that it is the highest Idea, the Idea of the Good, that is 
finally to be known. It would seem that this transcendent 
knowledge, and not mathematical studies, might be what he 
refers to in these and similar passages. 


SOCRATIC PARADOXES? 


Reference to some special knowledge seems to be intended 
again in connection with the so-called Socratic Paradoxes— 
Socrates’ famous assertions that virtue is knowledge (Meno 
87b, 88c; Phaedo 69; and cf. Prot. 360cd), and that no one 
willingly does evil (Rep. 589c; Meno 78a; Prot. 345e; Tim. 86d; 
Laws 731c, 860de). Aristotle complained that, “This view 
plainly contradicts the observed facts” (NE 1145b28); it does 
not allow, he explains, for the fact that many men have weak 
wills and strong appetites and are unable to abide by what they 
know to be right. Many modern commentators similarly refer 
to the Socratic ethic as overintellectual and ineffective. A 
common resolution suggests that the aim of the Socratic 
elenchus—the trial or ordeal by dialectic—is to awaken people 
from their dogmatic slumbers into intellectual curiosity. But if 
that is the case, then again it is a knowledge of concepts that is 
referred to, and Socrates must have believed that the 
knowledge which would confer moral perfection and release 


from the wheel might be the purely intelligible knowledge of, 
say, mathematics, or the more sense-based knowledge of the 
history of Zambia or the architecture of the Baroque—or 
indeed any other knowledge of anything at all as long as it was 
consistent with the rules of logic. 

But Plato puts it otherwise, expressing agreement with the 
pre-Socratic theory of knowledge that like is known only by 
like: 


[The true philosopher] will not rest in the multiplicity of 
individuals which is an appearance only, but will go on 
—the keen edge will not be blunted, nor the force of his 
desire abate until he has attained the knowledge of the 
true nature of every essence by a sympathetic and 
kindred power in the soul, and by that power drawing 
near and mingling and becoming one with every being, 
having begotten mind and truth, then he will have 
knowledge ... (Rep. 490a—b) 


Thus to “know” virtue is in some sense to become it. The 
distinction between opinion and knowledge is based on the 
idea that opinion remains something added to the person while 
knowledge is held to reform the entire being from the inside 
out. This knowledge is a living process which destroys the old 
even as it makes the new. It is, as Socrates said, using the 
Orphic term for the process which prepares one for release 
from rebirth, “a purification” (Phaedo 69c). 


Plato describes the knowledge he intends as _ unlike 
intellectual knowledge in that it requires a redirecting of the 
entire being. It is like “an eye that could not be converted to 
the light from the darkness except by turning the whole body. 
Even so this organ of knowledge must be turned away from the 
world of becoming along with the entire soul, like the scene- 
shifting periactus in the theater, until the soul is able to endure 
the contemplation of essence and the brightest region of being” 
(Rep. 518c). The Socratic “paradox,” like many other Socratic 
statements in the dialogues, becomes clear on the assumption 
that Socrates is referring to a knowledge which corresponds to 
the One.43 Since only a unified act of knowing can know the 


One, to know this knowledge is to be it, and hence to know 
oneself. 

Finally Plato’s way of talking about this “knowledge” is 
more or less the way the Upanis.ads (especially the Katha) 
speak of the “knowledge” they are after: 


The Self is not to be sought through the senses....Some 
wise man, seeking life eternal, with his eyes turned 
inward, saw the self. (Katha 

This self cannot be attained by instruction, nor by 
intellectual power, nor even through much hearing. 
(Katha 1.2.23) 

Not by speech, not by mind, not by sight can it be 
apprehended. (Katha II.3.12) 

By mind alone is this to be obtained. There is nothing of 
variety here. Whoever perceives anything like variety 
here, goes from death to death. (Katha II.1.11) 


Plato speaks similarly in the Phaedo: 


The soul, when using the body as an instrument of 
perception, that is to say when using the sense of sight 
or hearing or some other sense ...is then dragged by the 
body into the region of the changeable and wanders and 
is confused. But when returning into itself it reflects, 
then it passes into the other world, the region of purity 
and eternity and immortality and unchangeableness 
which are its kindred and with them it ever lives, when 
it is by itself and is not hindered. (79bd) 


The Katha Upanis.ad again: 


Not within the field of vision stands this form. No one so 
ever sees it with the eye.... They who know it become 
immortal. (Katha II.3.9) 


And Plato again: 


True being [is] without color or shape, [it] cannot be 
touched....All true knowledge is knowledge thereof. 


(Phaedrus 247c) 
The Katha Upanis.ad again: 


When the five senses, together with the mind, cease 
from their normal activities and the intellect itself does 
not stir, that, they say, is the highest state... . This they 
consider to be Yoga, the steady control of the senses ... 
(Katha I1.3.10 ff.) 


And Plato: 


When the soul ... ceases from its erring ways and being 
in communion with the unchanging is unchanging, this 
is called knowledge. (Phaedo 79c) 


“When the intellect does not stir,” says the Upanis.ad; Plato 


says, when the mind “ceases from erring ways and ... is 
unchanging.” Says the Upanis.ad: “When the senses have 
ceased their normal activities ... the steady control of the 


senses.” Says Plato: 


Surely the soul can best reflect when it is free of all 
distractions such as hearing or sight or pain or pleasure 
of any kind—that is, when it ignores the body and 
becomes as far as possible independent (of it), avoiding 
all physical contacts and associations as much as it can, 
in its search for reality ... cutting himself off as much as 
possible from his eyes and ears and virtually all the rest 
of his body, as an impediment which by its presence 
prevents the soul from attaining to truth. (Phaedo 65b 
ff.) 


These passages are tending in the same direction—perhaps, 
indeed, arising in the same tradition. An Upanis.ad again: 


There the eye goes not, nor the mind; we know not, we 
understand not how one can teach this. (Kena I.3) 


And Plato: 


I certainly have composed no work in regard to it, nor 


shall I ever do so in future, for there is no way of putting 
it into words like other studies ... Acquaintance with it 
must come rather after a long period of attendance on 
instruction in the subject itself and of close 
companionship, when, suddenly, like a blaze kindled by 
a leaping spark, it is generated in the soul and at once 
becomes self-sustaining. (Ep. VII.341C) 


And an Upanis.ad: 


Taught by an inferior man He cannot be truly 
understood, as He is thought of in many ways. Unless 
taught by one who knows Him as himself, there is no 
going thither, for it is inconceivable, being subtler than 
the subtle. Not by reasoning is this apprehension 
attainable, but dearest, taught by another, is it well 
understood. (Katha 1.28) 


Plato customarily refers to this knowledge as a type of 
seeing, or as analogous to the act of seeing, and so does the 
Indian tradition. In the Phaedrus and elsewhere Plato writes of 
seeing the Ideas, seeing them fully or only catching a glimpse 
of them, and so forth. In the Republic (527d) he writes of an 
“organ of knowledge” which must be purified because it has 
become “blind” and which, when purified, “is worth more than 
ten thousand physical eyes for by it alone is reality seen”; this 
knowledge organ is the “eye which could not be converted to 
the light from the darkness except by turning the whole body” 
(518c). In the same spirit the Mun.d.aka Upanis.ad says 
(III.1.8): 


It is not grasped by the eye nor even by speech nor by 
other sense-organs, nor by austerity nor by work, but 
when one’s nature is purified by the light of knowledge 
then alone he, by meditation, sees that which is without 
parts. 


Patanjali refers to the “knowledge” which yoga seeks as “the 
light of the higher consciousness” (YS III.5). Plato similarly 
speaks of the mind being “flooded with light,” and refers to 
wisdom as “a _ blaze kindled by a leaping spark” 


(Ep. VII.341c).44 


Buddhist texts show this same theme of the knowledge 
which is not known by ordinary means: 


Nirva-n.a is not known directly, as colors, sensations, 
etc. are known; it is not known indirectly, through its 
activity, as the sense organs are known. Yet its nature 
and its activity ... are objects of knowledge ... The yogin 
enters into meditation [and] becomes conscious of 
nirvan.a, of its nature, of its activity. (Sanghabhadra)45 


"Nirva-n.a,” a modern author explains, “can be ‘seen’ only with 
the ‘eye of the saints’ (ariya cakku)?that is, with a transcendent 
‘organ’ which no longer participates in the perishable world.” 46 
A modern Zen author speaks of the same “organ” when he says, 
summing up a long tradition, that the goal “is not just an 
ordinary seeing by means of relative knowledge; it is the seeing 
by means of a prajfia--eye (wisdom eye) which is a special kind 
of intuition enabling us to penetrate right into the bed rock of 
Reality itself.”47 As the wisdom-eye of which Plato’s Socrates 
speaks can only be turned to the light by turning the whole 
body away from the darkness (the world of phenomena), so, 
“as long as our intellectually analytic eye is hotly pursuing the 
shadow of Reality by dichotomizing it, there will be no silent 
stillness of absolute identity where prajfia- sees itself reflected 
in itself.”48 


Western scholars have complained that when Socrates says 
that knowledge is virtue he asserts “the conjunction of two 
logically distinct things, an intellectual state (knowing 
something), and an emotional one (one in which there is 
affective backing for doing the thing one knows one ought to 
do).”49 But the special or yogic type of knowledge is held to 
transcend this distinction. As an Indian teacher wrote: “The 
experience ...is one and indivisible. All the powers of the mind 
are so unified and integrated that it is not possible for the mind 
to work compartmentally. Intellect, emotion, and will are 
always in harmony and they never work [so that] the one 
suppresses the other.”50 The wisdom (prajfia-) of the Buddhists 
and Hindus, like Plato’s phrone-sis, is described as both a kind 


of knowledge and a guarantee of virtue: it means “Wisdom, 
wisdom as virtue, wisdom as strength [because ignorance 
cannot dislodge it], the sword of wisdom [which cuts through 
the defilements] ...” (Dhammasan.gan.i 16).51 

Aristotle’s criticism of Socrates’ ethics seems to be made in 
disregard of this distinction between kinds of knowledge. He 
himself distinguishes between practical knowledge (so-phia) 
and intellectual (theoretical or scientific) knowledge (episte- 
me-), and feels that Socrates is talking about the latter. In the 
Eudemian Ethics (1216b3 ff.) he argues, against Socrates, that 
the aim is not to find out intellectually what virtue is, but to 
get virtue, or to act virtuously.52 Though he acknowledges a 
kind of absolute knowledge in the self-realization of the Prime 
Mover, he does not—as had earlier thinkers including 
Parmenides, and as would later thinkers including Plotinus— 
regard it as humanly attainable. 


No CLAIM 


It remains to ask whether Socrates felt that he had attained the 
knowledge of which he spoke so often and so lovingly. 
Parmenides seems to have said that he had, and Empedocles 
that he had, and the followers of Pythagoras that he had. Indian 
thinkers commonly claimed that they had. There would have 
been clear traditional justification for Socrates, if he had 
wished to claim that he had, also. The passages expressing 
“Socratic irony” tend to deny any knowledge except the 
knowledge of his ignorance, and one scholar asserts, “He laid 
no claim to the knowledge which was virtue, but only a certain 
insight into the right way to look for it.”53 But this is not quite 
what Socrates says in the one place where he specifically deals 
with this question. In the Phaedo, when preparing himself for 
death and reviewing the questions of what the good is, what 
the knowledge is which provides the good, and whether he has 
attained it, he says (Phaedo 69): 


A system of morality which is based on relative 
emotional values is a mere illusion, a thoroughly vulgar 
conception which has nothing sound in it. The true 
moral ideal ... is really a kind of purgation from all these 


emotions, and wisdom itself is a sort of purification ... 
You know how the initiation practitioners say, “Many 
bear the emblems, but the devotees are few”? Well, in 
my opinion these devotees are simply those who have 
lived the philosophical life in the right way—a company 
which, all through my life, I have done my best in every 
way to join, leaving nothing undone which I could do to 
attain this end. Whether I was right in this ambition, and 
whether we have achieved anything, we shall know for 
certain, if God wills, when we reach the other world, 
and that, I imagine, will be fairly soon. 
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Chapter Seven 


Plato, Orphics, and Jains 


Orphism is the great mystery of Greek 
philosophy. “Without Orphism,” a modern scholar claims, “we 
cannot explain Pythagoras, nor Heraclitus, nor Empedocles, 
and naturally not Plato and whatever was derived from him.”1 
“Whatever was derived from him” is a vast category indeed if 
one thinks of the famous observation that all western 
philosophy was a series of footnotes to Plato. The claim seems 
overstated though, in that Plato’s Orphism does not seem to 
have had much to do with, say, his analytical approach, such as 
the method of diairesis and synagoge outlined in the Phaedrus, 
otherwise a very Orphic dialogue. Plato’s Orphic side coexisted 
with his logical and analytical side, though they do not seem 
ideally compatible. 

Still, it is true that Plato’s mark is everywhere in western 
thought—and especially in the tradition about the afterlife and 
the destiny of the soul. He had a particular orientation in this 
regard. As the same author points out, “Plato began to speak 
about immortality when he began to speak about the Orphic 
myths ... It will be the promptings of the Orphic vision that 
will move Plato to undertake his ‘second voyage,’ that is, to 
undertake the way that will lead to the discovery of the 
supersensible world.”2 In that case, Orphism stands as the font 
of the whole western tradition of the soul—with all the 
ramifications in terms of transcendentalist theories of many 
kinds. 

Among the various scholarly guesses that have been 
ventured about the source of this mysterious and powerful 
tradition (Thrace, Scythian shamanism, and so on), one tends 


to be lost—that is Daniélou’s seemingly offhand remark that 
the doctrine we know as Orphism was seeded in Greece by Jain 
missionaries from India.3 “Orphism,” says Danie‘lou, “is 
derived from the influence of Jainism.”4 The statement, 
unsupported, as it is presented, by any argumentation, might 
sound unlikely. Yet this is a conclusion I came to independently 
from researches into ancient doctrines. Jain thought parallels 
Orphic doctrine in crucial ways that require special explaining. 
The most important one, perhaps, involves an uneasy fit, found 
only in these two traditions, between atomism and mind-body 
dualism. 


DUALISM 


For the Jains, as for Plato, an animate being is composed of a 
soul and a body which are absolutely distinct from one 
another. Souls, which in their own nature are totally 
immaterial, are eternal; the material body is ephemeral. The 
unnatural union of the two results from desire. Desires, 
according to the Jains, “cause the inflow of matter”—that is, 
they attract matter to the soul, or the other way around—“and 
prevent the soul from exercising its natural function in full 
measure. Souls are substances characterized by intelligence, 
and differences among souls are due to the degree of their 
connection with matter.”5 Desires plunge the soul ever deeper 
into matter, driving it onward through a series of incarnations; 
“the self is never separated from matter until its final release.” 6 

For both Plato and the Jains, the soul, as long as it is 
separate from the body, is perfect and pure. Both “believed that 
the source of evil lay in the body with its appetites and 
passions.”7 Once embodied, the soul, bewitched by the 
instrumentality of the body at satisfying its own desires, forgets 
itself and plunges deeper and deeper into matter, setting in 
motion a causal chain that will bind it to the wheel for many 
incarnations. 


Even when the body dies, says Plato, the soul cannot get 
away; it tries to spread its wings and fly off on high, but it is 
“saturated with matter when it sets out, and so soon falls back 
into another body, where it takes root and grows” (Phaedo 


83d). The puzzling part of this doctrine expounded in the 
Phaedo is the notion that the soul after it has left the body is still 
“saturated with matter;” this seems a contradiction in terms. 
There is no way to explicate it in terms of Greek thought—but 
the Jains have the same seemingly contradictory doctrine. 


Two KINDs oF ATOMS 


The Jains recognized two classes of material particles or atoms: 
gross particles that make up physical bodies and very fine or 
small particles that make their way into the soul and stick or 
cling there. That particles of matter enter into the immaterial 
soul and stick to it though it has no physical framework to 
enter or to stick to, is the same paradoxical teaching as Plato’s 
contention that the immaterial soul, after leaving the body, is 
still somehow “saturated” and weighed down by matter.s 

The Jains call this matter, which is conceived as somehow 
“in” the soul, “karmic matter” or “karmic dirt” (karma varan.a). 
This karmic matter is karma itself. “The passions of the soul ... 
act like viscous substances in retaining the inpouring karmic 
matter.”9 “Karma is itself actual matter,” says a Jain author. 10 It 
“is an aggregate of material particles which are very fine and 
are imperceptible to the senses ... Through the actions of the 
body, mind, and speech, the finer matter gets into the soul and 
is tied to it.”11 Jain texts use various images to express the 
relationship between the supposedly immaterial soul and this 
karmic matter. The idea of “sticking to” is common, and the 
image of a dirty or stained cloth is often used.12 “The soul, 
disturbed by the activity of mind, speech, or body, attracts the 
dirt of that substance (karma) ... The passions ... give direction 
and intensity to that dirt. The stronger the passions, the longer 
will the dirt of karma last ... The way to salvation demands a 
deliberate attempt by the soul to purify itself from the karmic 
dirt by stopping new accumulations and destroying the old.”13 
Thus the soul, having been penetrated with karmic matter, and 
saturated with it as a stained cloth is saturated with the 
staining material, is still saturated with matter, as Plato said, 
after it leaves the body. Karmic dirt is also referred to in the 
Jain texts as a veil, “veiling both knowledge and vision; when 


the veil is removed, knowledge and vision are already 
present.”14 The state of the soul veiled with karmic dirt is 
likened to that of a wanderer in the world, and the path of 
wandering is symbolized by a wheel. 

In Plato’s Orphic passages this distinction between two 
kinds of matter is found, along with the imagery of the dirt, the 
veil, the wanderer, and the wheel. The matter which makes up 
the physical body falls away when the body dies; but there is 
another kind of matter that sticks to the soul in the afterlife 
and causes it to be reborn. Plato calls this substance pe-lon, 
which can be translated “mud, mire, earth, clay, soft soil,” or 
“dirt.”15 Like the Jain “karmic dirt” (karma varan.a), pe-lon 
signifies a state of karmic bondage in which the soul’s vision is 
veiled by the accumulated dirt of activity, which must be 
wiped away by deliberate effort. In the Republic (533d) 
Socrates says, “It is really true that when the eye of the soul is 
buried in that barbaric dirt (pe-lon), dialectic gently draws it 
forth and guides it upward.” The value of the dialectic is that it 
has the ability to clean pe-lon away from the soul’s eye while 
the soul is still embodied, thereby decreasing the tendency to 
reincarnate. 


The function of this “barbaric dirt” to cover and blind the 
eye of the soul is the “veiling of the soul’s vision” which in Jain 
texts is performed by “karmic dirt.” In both cases the teaching 
involves the doctrine of recollection. The spiritual ignorance 
that is the source of bondage “represents a misunderstanding or 
lack of awareness of one’s ‘true nature,” says a Jain author.16 
To the Jains, as to Plato, the soul inherently possesses not only 
the knowledge of its true nature but something which is 
regarded in each cultic context as the knowledge of all things; 
for Platonists this is knowledge of the Ideas, for Jains it 
involves knowledge of all empirical facts. Karmic dirt obscures 
the memory of this knowledge, but once the karmic dirt is 
cleaned away, the soul will automatically recall its inherent 
knowledge of everything.17 Thus, when Maha-vi-ra or another 
Jain claimed omniscience (kevala), he was claiming to have 
eradicated all karmic dirt from his soul—as Plato advises his 
readers to do. In both cases this experience of cleansing and 
recollecting was a crucial moment in the drama of the destiny 
of the soul.18 


Sometimes Plato uses the term pe-lon in discussing the 
intermediate heavens and hells where the soul passes time 
between incarnations, evidently an Orphic reference. In an 
Orphic afterlife myth, Plato says (Rep. 363 ff.), the righteous 
dead who are in between incarnations recline at an eternal 
drinking party of the righteous, but “the unrighteous they 
plunge into a kind of dirt (pe-lon) in Hades.” Pe-lon is a rare 
word—this usage, it seems, an Orphic technical term. Jainism 
also posits temporary heavens and hells between incarnations. 
In these heavens, as in the Orphic ones described by Plato, 
some souls “pass the time in luxury and pomp and in the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasure.”19 In the Jain intermediate 
hells, as in the Orphic picture, other souls are plunged into 
karmic dirt, called “darkness matter.”20 As Socrates says, 
“Whoever arrives uninitiated and unperfected in Hell will lie in 
mud (pe-lon), but the cleansed and perfected will dwell with 
gods” (Phaedo 69c). Olympiodorus assures us that in this 
passage Socrates is expressing an Orphic doctrine (OF 235). 
That these Orphic elements derive from Jainism is suggested 
not only by the peculiar shared doctrine of matter that clings to 
the immaterial, but also by an unlikely double coincidence: the 
fact that both traditions see karmic dirt not only as covering 
the soul in life but also as the substance in which the defiled 
soul is plunged in hell. 


THE SOUL’S WANDERING 


The soul wanders in search of its true self (or of its knowledge 
of its true self), but it is the karmic dirt that obscures this 
knowledge which keeps it wandering, and its wandering will 
likely have the effect of picking up more karmic dirt, 
necessitating more wandering, and so on. Thus in the Jain 
system the soul continually “attracts” new karmic matter into 
itself through the effects of living in a body; similarly Plato 
refers to the continuing accretions of matter to the soul (Tim. 
42cd). According to the Jains, “while some karmic matter is 
being purged off, other karmic matter is continually pouring 
in,” forcing the soul to continue its series of transmigrations. 21 
Similarly Plato says, “When implanted in bodies they [souls] 
will always be gaining or losing some part of the bodily 


substance,” so that they “will not cease toils and 
transformations” (Tim. 42ab). The Jains say it is passion that 
attracts an influx of karmic matter and drives the soul on in its 
wandering through nature; Plato likewise says that when the 
soul sees something which it loves, it “admits a flood of 
particles streaming therefrom” (Phaedrus 251c). 


THE SOUL’S DESTINATION 


In the Jain system the soul which reaches heaven may become 
a “stellar” (jyotisk.a), “residing in the sun, the moon, the 
constellations and the scattered (praki-rn.aka) _ star’s.”22 
Similarly Plato says, “He who lived well during his appointed 
time was to return and dwell in his native star, and there he 


would have a blessed and congenial existence” (Tim. 42b).23 


The Jain soul which gains complete freedom from the body, 
when released at the successful end of its wandering, rises to 
the top of the world, to “the transcendent region of liberated 
souls,”24 an immaterial and nonsensual realm above the 
various heavens, whence it will not again fall into matter. 
Similarly Plato teaches that, upon the death of the body, if the 
soul is perfected, it “flies on high” (Phaedr. 246c) to “the place 
beyond the heavens ... where true Being dwells without color 
or shape,” where it resides in unchanging perfection, no longer 
subject to falling into a body. Once liberated, according to the 
Jains, “the soul in its pure state is possessed of infinite 
perception, infinite knowledge, infinite bliss and infinite 
power.”25 This knowledge was always in a sense present, but 
obscured by karmic dirt. “Knowledge arises in the soul from 
within it, as if by removing a veil which had been covering it 
before.”26 “All knowledge is in the soul, though it manifests 
itself [only] when the disturbing media are removed.”27 As 
Plato said, “The soul, since it is immortal and is often reborn, 
and since it has seen everything here and in the other world 
(the afterlife), has learned everything that there is” (Meno 8o0e). 
Once the soul wipes the dirt from its eyes it becomes, as it was 
before the fall into matter, “invisible, divine, immortal, and 
wise” and enjoys perfect bliss and knowledge of transcendent 
reality (Phaedo 81a, Phaedr. 247-248). It enjoys, in other 


words, the infinite perception, knowledge and bliss which the 
Jains also ascribe to it. In fact, it possesses also the infinite 
power which the Jains speak of. “When it [the soul] is perfect,” 
says Plato, “... it journeys on high and controls the whole 
world” (Phaedr. 246c). In both cases, the imagery of the soul 
flying on high to control the whole world echoes Osirian myth. 


THE PATH TO ESCAPE 


Both the Orphic Plato and the Jains believe that the way to free 
the soul from the dirt which saturates it is detachment from 
passionate response to fluctuations of the pleasure-pain 
continuum. For both, an acceptable tactic toward this end is 
the avoidance or reduction of sense experience in general. 
Release, for the Jains, involves cessation of both pleasure and 
pain as they are known in the body. Plato also says that it is 
pleasure and pain that reduce the soul to its bondage to the 
body (Phaedo 84a). Every moment of pleasure or pain, he says, 
is a rivet fastening the soul to the body and convincing it that 
the body’s point of view is the true one. The philosopher 
abstains as far as possible from both pleasures and pains 
(Phaedo 83cd) in order to weaken the soul’s link with the body. 


In this worldview, the rules of life are governed above all by 
the principle of nonviolence. “Ahimsa,” as one scholar says, 
“Tis] ... the fundamental ethical virtue for Jainism.”28 “Jainas 
became the primary exponents of vegetarianism in India.”29 
And on the Greek side: “The most important Orphic 
commandment,” says another’ scholar, “[was] the 
commandment to abstain from meat.”30 Both Empedocles and 
Plato associate abstention from killing and from meat-eating 
with the age of Kronos, and in the Jain mythology also the first 
age of each cycle—the best—involves no killing or meat-eating; 
those practices enter at a later stage of the degenerative cycle. 
The Orphic or the Jain monk, then, acts as if he had turned 
back the clock of the degenerative cycle and were living in the 
Golden Age. Celibacy and a wandering life of voluntary poverty 
are found in both settings, too, as is a prohibition against 
wearing any color but white, an ostentatious sign of purity. 
Both are religions concerned less with doing than with 


undoing. 


EMPEDOCLES 


For one who hoped to better himself karmically in his next 
incarnation, Jains recommended “the Holy Death”—a 
“controlled death” that would reduce the passionate quality of 
the experience as much as possible.31 This death was most 
commonly by self-starving but could also be induced by 
“entering” fire. This was to be done with the awareness of one’s 
fellows, so that “his act is in a real sense a public one.”32 There 
were many examples of such deaths in the Indian record. What 
is arresting is the fact that they may have occurred in the Greek 
philosophical tradition too, in Orphic contexts. 

When Socrates took the poison from the jail guard’s hands 
to administer it to himself in the company of his friends one 
might argue that his became a Holy Death.33 “Jainas believe 
that the entire spiritual life of a layman (as, to an even greater 
extent, of a mendicant) is in fact preparation for such a sacred 
death,”34 and one might compare Socrates’ assertion in the 
Phaedo (64a) that philosophy is rehearsing death. 


It is Empedocles above all, in the Greek tradition, who is 
reported to have had such a death—entering fire in a public act 
that he declared as an end to his incarnations, quite as a Jain 
or A-ji-vika might have done. The historicity of the story is 
questionable; what seems to lend an aura of credibility to it is 
the fact that Empedocles, like Plato, shows a special affinity 
with the Jain afterlife myth. He framed his reincarnation 
doctrine as a myth of crime among gods, for which one god is 
exiled as punishment. Jain texts also describe a society of gods 
which involves councils, loyalties, rivalries, and punishments— 
and Jain gods, like those of Empedocles, may be drawn back 
into the round of incarnations as a punishment for a wrong 
committed in the society of the gods.35 (In neither case are the 
gods immortal, though the Jain gods’ lives are very long—as 
Empedocles said, “Their portion is long life.”) 

Exiled gods, says Empedocles, “must wander for thrice ten 
thousand seasons far from the company of the blessed” (fr. 
115). Jains feature the same image of the round of incarnations 


ce 


as a “wandering.”36 For Empedocles the soul’s wandering 
proceeds from one element to another, “for the mighty Air 
chases them into the Sea, and the Sea spews them forth onto 
the dry land; and the Earth [drives them] towards the rays of 
the blazing Sun, and the Sun hurls them into the eddies of 
Ether” (fr. 115). Similarly the Jains classify incarnations as 
“living beings having earth as their body ... having water as 
their bodies ... having fire as their bodies ... having air as their 
bodies ... and so on.37 “The Jains regard all the four elements 
(earth, water, air, fire) as being animated by souls. Thus 
particles of earth, etc., are the bodies of souls, called earth- 
lives, etc.”38 This doctrine recalls passages in Herodotus, 
Empedocles, and Heraclitus about reincarnating systematically 
through the four elements one by one. 

In the Jain system, beings with very good karma, but not 
yet totally purified of matter, are reborn as gods and, after their 
long lives as gods, may be reborn in another form, usually 
human. Other humans may have raised themselves from animal 
incarnations. Unlike the mechanistic view, there are different 
paths of wandering for each soul. Something similar is hinted 
at by Empedocles, who may not regard every soul, or even 
every human, as an exiled god. “Of this number am I too now,” 
he announces to other humans, “a fugitive from heaven and a 
wanderer, because I trusted in raging Hate” (fr. 115). 


ORPHEUS THE JINA? 


The image of Orpheus the divine musician is attested as early 
as the sixth century B.C. It is understood that this has 
something to do with Apollo, and something to do with 
Pythagoreanism, too—the Harmony of the Spheres. On a sixth- 
century mirror, Orpheus strums the harmony, and lion and 
lamb lie down together. It is interesting, perhaps mere 
coincidence but perhaps not, that in Jain tradition the Jina 
““preaches’ by means of a magical ‘divine sound,’”39 a 
“miraculous sound emanating from his body.”40 This divine 
sound (divyadhvani) is not only pleasing, but full of intellectual 
content; it “manifests ... the meaning or import of a Jina’s 
teachings ... Digambaras imagine the divyadhvani as a 


monotone ... Svetambaras suggest that the Jina speaks in a 
human language that is divine in the sense the men of all 
regions, and animals, can benefit from hearing it.”41 Orpheus 
too, it seems, strums a chord, or sings a language that all men 
and animals can understand. Since the message his sound 
“manifests” is ahim.sa- the lion and lamb lie down peacefully 
together when they hear it. 


ATLANTIS AND JAMBUDVIPA 


In the Jain system, souls which have ascended to heaven and 
become stars “are characterized by their continuous movement 
around Mount Meru, which stands at the very center of the 
loka-a-ka-s‘a” (“the inhabited world”).42 In Madhya-loka, the 
middle tier of the cosmos, are the worlds in which human 
activity takes places. “These worlds are arranged in countless 
(asamkhya-ta) concentric rings of land surrounding a central 
island (dvi-pa); each ring is separated by water ... The land of 
the second ring from the center of this system is divided into 
inner and outer halves by a range of huge mountains. It is 
usually believed that human beings cannot be born anywhere 
beyond this range ... The central island is called Jambudvipa, 
after the Jambu tree which stands, atop Mount Meru, at its 
very center.”43 

Plato, in the Critias (113c-e), which is an extension of the 
Timaeus, the most Orphic (or “Sicilian”) of his writings, 
describes Atlantis somewhat similarly. At the center of the 
island of Atlantis was a plain (“the most beauteous of all such 
plains and very fertile”) and in the center of this plain a 
mountain on which lived “one of the original earthborn men of 
that region, named Evenor, with his wife Leucippe [and their] 
only daughter Clito, just husband-high ... ”44 Around this 
central mountain were “alternate rings of sea and land ... one 
within another ... two such round wheels, as we may call them, 
of earth and three of sea from the very center of the island, at 
uniform distances, thus making the spot inaccessible to man.” 

The structure of elements is much the same: central 
mountains containing either a sacred tree or an earthborn 
maiden, surrounding rings of water and earth, the edge of 


human habitation located at the second ring—though Plato 
keeps humans out of the inner circles, and the Jain authors 
keep them in. 


THE DIFFUSION QUESTION 


A contradiction in the Jain system can be appreciated by 
comparing two passages of Dasgupta. First he states that, 
according to the Jains, “The karmas are certain sorts of infra- 
atomic particles of matter (karma-vargan.a-). The influx of these 
karma particles into the soul is called a-srava in Jainism.” Yet, 
four pages later, still speaking of Jainism, he asserts, “The 
smallest indivisible particle of matter is called an atom 
(an.u).”45 The contradiction—between atoms as the smallest 
units of matter and the existence of infra-atomic particles— 
seems a primitive element from an atomism that was 
formulated before anything like the Zenonian critique had been 
applied to it. A similar contradiction is comprised by the 
“sticking” of material particles to the immaterial soul. Among 
the many forms of Indian atomism, the occurrence of such 
contradictions is unique to Jainism and seems to identify it as 
older than the other forms.46 It is not just that Jainism seems 
pre-Buddhistic. In fact, “the Jainas hold that their religion and 
philosophy are even older than Vedic thought,”47 and it may 
be that parts of it can be traced clear back to the Indus Valley 
culture.48 


That such a precritical or predialectical motif should be 
found in Plato needs special interpretation, as, though he was 
well-aware of the dialectical critique, he did not apply it in this 
case. It may be that Plato understood pe-lon as an imported 
doctrine that had a dogmatic legitimacy in some tradition that 
he wished to present as itself, without first revising it by his 
own lights. His teachings on these subjects, after all, are not 
something he invented, but something he received as part of a 
religiophilosophical tradition and passed on with a touch of the 
refined proselytizer. 

The general outlines of the Orphic tradition about the soul 
and its destiny are cut from one mold with the Jain. The special 
parallels—aside from the general parallel of the tripartite 


doctrine—include the doctrine of recollection, the nature of the 
society of the gods, the veiling of omniscience by karmic dirt, 
and the round of incarnations passing through the elements. 
Granted this framework of similarity, the ill-fitting conjunction 
of atomism with mind-body dualism might confirm a special 
input from Jainism into Orphism. This input somehow 
involved, at its western end, the Sicilian schools of medicine 
and philosophy (which will be discussed in the next chapter), 
at roughly the same time that Upanisadic input was entering 
Heraclitus’s thought and other similar transactions were taking 
place. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL SITUATION 


Euripides (Alcestis 962-972, Hippolytus 952-954), Plato (Rep. 
364e ff.), Herodotus (II.81), and Aristophanes (Frogs 1032 ff.) 
testify for the existence of an Orphic cult with rites and texts in 
the fifth century B.c. Even earlier, Ibycus of Rhegium (sixth 
century) speaks of “Orpheus, famous by name” (PMG 306), 
implying a “wide diffusion of the religious movement which 
goes back to him,”49 and Aristotle says (De Philosophia fr. 7) 
that Onomacritus (also sixth century) put Orpheus’s doctrines 
into verse. 

Were there, as Daniélou says, Jain “missionaries” who 
might have brought doctrines from far away and purveyed 
them to strangers in a foreign tongue? Or was Persia somehow 
the “marketplace”? That the na-stika religions of Magadha were 
in the business of sending out missionaries in As’oka’s time is 
clear, and As’oka was probably carrying on an older custom. 
“We can reasonably postulate a distinct Magadhan religious 
complex,”50 as one scholar says, and this may have been a part 
of it. The pre-Maha-vii-ran Jains were known as Nigan.t.has 
—“the unattached ones.”51 Missionary zeal is characteristic of 
therapeutic religions, as later of the Hellenistic religions in the 
West, and Daniélou says that “like the Buddhists, the Jainas 
sent missionaries to all parts of the world.”52 A Jain author 
agrees that the Jains had a “highly developed sense of 
missionary zeal.”53 


Due to occupational taboos that their code of ahim.sa- 


involved, Jains gravitated to the merchant class. “It has been 
maintained that more than half the trade of India passed 
through their hands,” said Weber.54 They were “a merchant 
community,”55 and thus opportunities for travel were 
abundant. Religious mendicants and missionaries tend to 
follow trade, hitching rides along trade routes, and this seems 
to have been common in ancient India. The Jain ascetic who 
went back to Babylon with Alexander’s army was not the first, 
nor the last. 

Both A-ji-vikism and Jainism involved a period of training 
which had to be carried out in a foreign culture. For the A-ji- 
vika this was a part of the practice called the Seeking of 
Dishonor: it was easier for a monk to find himself abused 
among foreigners not familiar with his sect. Maha-vi-ra, who 
was closely associated with the A-ji-vikas early in his life, is 
said to have spent twelve years wandering, engaged at least 
some of the time in the dishonor practice. “At ... times when he 
approached a village,” says the Acaranga Su-tra, “the 
inhabitants met him outside and attacked him, saying, ‘Get 
away from here.’ He was struck with sticks, fists, and lances; he 
was hit with fruit, clods, and potsherds. Beating him again and 
again, they raised a huge din” (Acaranga Su-tra 502-507).56 
Thereafter Maha-vi-ra continued to spend two thirds of each 
year on the road. It is not known whether his wanderings ever 
took him outside of India; still, Jainism was characteristically 
“a religion in process of spreading,” with a general drift toward 
the West.57 The medieval Jain author Hemacandra refers to 
Jain missionary activities in Telugu and Tamil areas.58 


Ion of Chios, in the fifth century B.c., attributed some Orphic 
texts to Pythagoras himself. Others have felt that Pherecydes, 
who seems to have traveled as far as Persia, wrote some. The 
transition from Jain missionaries to proto-Orphics such as, 
perhaps, Pherecydes, is still largely invisible (except for 
glimpses such as Democedes returning to Croton), though it 
must have occurred. 
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Chapter Eight 
Plato and kun.d.alini- 


In the Timaeus, Plato distinguishes between 
what he calls lower soul—the appetitive part of a personality, 
obsessed with bodily pleasures—and higher soul—the spiritual 
part whose ambitions transcend the bodily realm. He does not 
count sexual desire as among the appetites of the lower soul, 
but as a degenerate form of higher soul activity. The higher 
soul desires only to be reunited with the World Soul; this, Plato 
says, is the true and pure form of eros. When, however, the soul 
is embodied and becomes subject to external influences 
through the channels of the senses, a degenerate form of desire 
for the One, and for immortality in the One, arises. Through 
the bewilderment of existing in time, the soul now mistakenly 
sees merging with the species as merging with the One, and 
desires to attain immortality through offspring. Other factors 
enter also, such as seeing, in a sex object, the shadow of the 
Idea of Beauty, and mistakenly seeking the Idea in the shadow 
which stimulated memory of it. Thus the true eros, which is 
desire for supreme knowledge, freedom, and eternality, is 
temporarily replaced by a false eros, which is sexual desire. 

Plato proceeds to describe the physiology of sex (Tim. 73b 
ff., 91a ff.). Soul power, he says, resides in a moist substance 
whose true home is in the brain, the seat of the higher soul. 
The brain is connected, however, with the penis, and, along the 
way, with the heart, by a channel which passes through the 
center of the spine and connects with the urethra. Under the 
stimulus of false eros the soul fluid in the brain is drawn down 
the spinal passage and ejaculated from the penis in the form of 
semen, which is able to produce new living creatures precisely 


because it is soul-stuff. It may be inferred, though Plato does 
not speak directly to this point, that the practice of philosophy 
(which requires celibacy except for begetting children) involves 
keeping the soul-stuff located in the brain, that is, preventing it 
from flowing downward through the spinal channel. This 
inference is implicit in the Platonic doctrine, which holds that 
the philosopher gets beyond false eros to the true celestial eros. 
Since the false eros draws the seminal fluid down the spinal 
channel, the transcendence of false eros must end _ this 
downward flowing. 


THE KUN.D.ALINI- PARALLEL 


What will be obvious at once (though it does not seem to have 
been previously remarked on in scholarly literature)1 is that 
this description of Plato’s doctrine in the Timaeus also applies 
to the Hindu doctrine of the kun.d.alim-. In the Hindu version, 
too, the natural or proper place of the kun.d.alini-, or soul- 
power, is at the very top of the brain; when it is in this 
position, the yogin is in the state of union with the divine (as 
Plato said of the philosopher). As in Plato’s version, however, 
the kun.d.alini- power is especially embodied in semen, and in 
an unpurified person descends in semen from the brain to the 
penis through the spinal channel. Expressing itself now not as 
divine union, but as the drive to sexual union, it is expended 
through the penis during ejaculation. Various practices are 
recommended for forcing the semen upward through the spinal 
channel until it resides in the brain again,2 where its life-giving 
force can express itself through giving spiritual life rather than 
physical.s There are seven seats, or cakras, which the 
kun.d.alini- may occupy along the way down or up: that at the 
base of the spine, that at the top of the brain, and five in 
between, of which Plato mentioned only two, the throat and 
heart. 


THE OCCULT VASCULAR SYSTEM 


This correspondence is already so remarkable as to invite 
interpretation; but there is more. The Indian texts distinguish 


many “subtle” channels (na-d.t-s) in the body. The foremost is 
the channel through which the kun.d.alini- passes up and down 
the spine (sus.umn.a-na-d.1-); nearly as important are two 
channels which pass along the spine but outside it (ida and 
pingala). These two surrounding channels conform themselves 
to the icon of the entwined serpents. Between their origin in 
the upper brain and their termination at the base of the spine 
they cross one another five times, that to the right passing to 
the left, and vice versa; their points of intersection are the five 
intermediary cakras. Plato also, in the Timaeus (77c ff.), knows 
of these two veins (which physical anatomists cannot find) 
which pass along the sides of the spinal column and which 
cross one another an unknown number of times (Plato 
mentions only the crossing at the throat). In Plato as in the 
Indian texts, these subsidiary veins are secondary carriers of 
the soul-power. 

In both traditions the image of the serpent appears in this 
context. The spinal marrow was associated with the serpent by 
Aelian (De Nat. Anim.L.51) and others, as in the yogic tradition, 
where the kun.d.alini- power is described as a serpent which, 
having been awakened, slithers up the marrow channel in the 
spine; according to Aelian the spinal marrow of a man slithers 
out of his body as a serpent when he dies. 


That these ideas which, it seem obvious, neither the study 
of cadavers nor mere theorizing would arrive at, should occur 
in both Greece and India invites—indeed demands—some 
explanation. 


HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE IN INDIA 


A rudimentary form of this occult physiology is attested in 
India as early as the Cha-ndogya Upanis.ad, which says 
(VIII.6.6): “A hundred and one are the arteries of the heart, one 
of them leads up to the crown of the head. Going upward 
through that, one becomes immortal.” (And compare Br.hada- 
ran.yaka Upanis.ad IV.2.3.) The somewhat later Mar-tri 
Upanis.ad specifies (VI.21) that the name of this channel is 
sus.umn.a-, and that the goal of yoga is to cause the pra-n.a, or 
spirit-energy, to rise through that channel to the crown of the 


head. (The Prasna Upanis.ad III.6-7 has a related teaching.) 
The much later Brahma- Upanis.ad asserts that there are four 
seats of pra-n.a, then appears to relate two different traditions, 
first naming navel, heart, throat, and head; then eye, throat, 
heart, and head.4 The Hansa Upanis.ad mentions an almost 
complete list: loins, belly, navel, heart, neck, and eyebrows.5 It 
is notable though that none of these Upanis.adic passages 
mentions the spine, and those which refer to a channel or vein 
rising from the heart may mean the heart itself, not the heart 
level of the spine. 

The Shandilya and Dhyanabindu Upanis.ads describe the 
central channel and the two subsidiary channels, and mention 
the anus and navel cakras.6 The Hat.ha Yoga Pradipika knows of 
the arrangement of the three channels, and mentions the throat 
and brain cakras (III.50,IV.75, 79)7The St-va Sam.hita- spells 
out the entire system of the three channels and seven cakras 
(V.56-103).8 Matsyendra, in his Kaulajfa-nanirn.aya, 
summarizes the system, giving anus, genitals, navel, heart, 
throat, between the eyebrows, and crown of the head as the 
cakra points.9 


The relative chronology of these texts is not certain, but 
may be more or less in the order in which they have been 
mentioned here. If so, then the pattern with which the system 
emerges into articulation suggests, though it does not require, 
that the doctrine either entered India in stages or that it 
underwent indigenous development in a series of stages there 
which may have taken well over a millennium to unfold—even, 
perhaps, two or three millennia. All these texts contain 
materials sedimented from different ages, so no conclusion on 
chronology is available at present. It is equally possible that 
there were different versions of the system extant or that 
different teachers purveyed it with different emphases. 


HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE IN GREECE 


The Greek belief in the Timaeus can be traced to a period 
before Plato—and the trail leads primarily to the Sicilian and 
South Italian schools of medicine, which were connected with 
the Pythagorean and Orphic communities in the same area. 


These schools taught that semen comes from the brain and is of 
one substance with the spinal marrow, by way of which it 
travels to the genital organ through the spinal channel that 
Indians call sus.umn.a- and Greeks called “the holy tube.”10 

This was explicitly taught by Alcmaeon of Croton (DK 
14A13) in the Crotonese medical school to which Democedes 
had returned from the Persian Court a century earlier. Croton 
was also the center of the Pythagorean brotherhood, and 
though Alemaeon may not have been a member, he shared 
many views with the Pythagoreans.11 As Aristotle says of 
another point of doctrine, “Either he [Alcmaeon] got this view 
from them [the Pythagoreans] or they got it from him” (Met. 
986a22). In fact, the doctrine of the sperm descending through 
the spinal channel may have a special connection with the 
Pythagorean tradition; it is found in Alemaeon; in Plato’s most 
Pythagorean work, the Timaeus-; and in Hippo of Samos (DK 
38A3 and 10) in the fifth century Bc. probably also a 
Pythagorean. It is also found in Diogenes of Apollonia, who 
probably came either from Crete or the Black Sea area, but who 
lived at the end of the pre-Socratic period, when the 
vocabulary of such elements was readily available to any Greek 
thinker. 

The association of the spinal marrow with the word aio-n, 
“life” or “life-span,” in a fragment of the (at least partly) 
Orphic poet Pindar, affirms the Orphic, as well as the 
Pythagorean, associations of the teaching. Pindar was 
influenced by west Greek mystery cult, and Aio-n, according to 
later writers, was an Orphic name for Dionysus.12Heraclitus, 
himself very influenced by Orphism, seems also to have taught 
the retention of semen and a qualified sexual abstinence,13 and 
thus probably had the doctrine of the spinal channel with the 
two surrounding “veins” and of the connection between the 
spinal channel and the testicles. 

Another Greek author whose work contains traces of the 
doctrine of the na-d.t-s is Diogenes of Apollonia, who seems to 
have been a generation or two older than Plato.14A long 
fragment quoted in Aristotle’s Historia Animalium (DK64B6) 
speaks of “two veins pre-eminent in magnitude [extending] 
through the belly along the backbone, one to right, one to left; 


either one to the leg on its own side, and upwards to the head, 
past the collar-bones, through the throat. From these, veins 
extend all over the body, from that on the right hand to the 
right side and from that on the left hand to the left side ... one 
pair runs from each of these through the spinal marrow to the 
testicles ...”15Though Diogenes has the subsidiary channels 
beside the spine, he does not picture them crossing one another 
at special power points in the body as in the configuration of 
the intertwined serpents. Plato, as we have seen, spoke not only 
of the three channels but also of the heart and throat cakras, 
which in fact he mentions earlier than does any extant Indian 
text.16 Aristotle also had the doctrine of the connection 
between sperm and spinal fluid, and regarded the testicles not 
as sources of semen, but as receptacles whose purpose is to 
retard and “steady” its flow.17 


DIFFUSION POSSIBILITIES 


There would seem to be some connection between the 
complexes of Indian and Greek doctrines, including the identity 
of spinal fluid, brain fluid, and sperm; the spinal channel 
connecting the brain and the penis; the surrounding channels 
that cross one another; the cakras where they cross; the value 
judgment that prefers the highest cakra as the location of the 
sperm-marrow-soul; the association of the marrow with a 
serpent, and so on. A concrete hypothesis about the channels of 
diffusion could take several forms. 


DIFFUSION FROM INDIA INTO GREECE 


One possible account would focus on the diffusion of elements 
of pre-Socratic lore into Greece from India during the period— 
roughly the late sixth and early fifth centuries B.c—when both 
northwest India and eastern Greece were within the Persian 
Empire. Heraclitus, who may have known of this doctrine, 
since he advised the retention of semen, is certain to have 
expressed ideas learned, directly or indirectly, from an 
Upanis.adic sourceis—and in fact doctrines related to those 
under consideration here. If the tantric physiology was a part 


of this wave of Indian influence, then it probably entered 
Greece not long after about 540 B.c. The type of situation that 
would provide a concrete means of transmission is shown by 
the story of the physician Democedes of Croton, a 
contemporary of Pythagoras who spent years practicing 
medicine at the Persian court and then returned to Greece, no 
doubt full of foreign medical lore, perhaps including the 
physiology of the spinal channel. In fact, Democedes returned 
specifically to Croton, where such ideas would have fed 
directly into the Pythagorean tradition whence Plato must have 
gotten them. 

Plato traveled to Sicily three times—probably in 387, 367, 
and 361. The first trip was immediately followed by the 
appearance of Orphic-Pythagorean themes in the Meno, Phaedo, 
and elsewhere, the last by the heavily Pythagorean Timaeus. A 
modern scholar speaks of the great “scale of the influence of 
Sicilian’ medicine upon the Timaeus ...”19 This influence could 
have included the doctrine of the na-d.i-s, as at least the central 
one, the spinal channel, was known to Alcmaeon. In any case, 
the physician Democedes had returned from Persia in around 
500 Bc, perhaps carrying the tripartite doctrine of 
reincarnation and the physiology of the na-di-s into the 
medical school at Croton. 


In cultural history this may have been no small event: 
“Herodotus considers that the best physicians in Greece at the 
time were those of Croton ... Democedes [he called] ’the most 
skilled physician of his time ... It was not least due to him 
[Democedes] that the Crotoniate doctors were held in high 
esteem.’”20 Meanwhile the Orphic, Pythagorean, and medical 
communities of Acragas, Croton, and later Tarentum were 
probably in close touch, even in a sense one larger community. 
Perhaps two generations after Democedes’ return, the 
information about occult physiology brought to Croton by him 
or someone else passed from West Greece, perhaps by way of 
Empedocles and the Sicilian physician Philistion, into Plato’s 
school. 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, who came from the milieu of the 
Sicilian Pythagoreans into Plato’s school, had been taught 
medicine in Sicily by Philistion, who seems to have been 


medical adviser to Dionysius (Ps.-Plato, Second Letter 314d).21 
“It seems likely that it was through Philistion that [Plato] 
became so deeply influenced by ’Sicilian’ medicine.” In their 
medical views, “both Philistion and Plato ... are 
demonstrably influenced by Empedocles.”22 Indeed, the while 
Sicilian tradition was so influenced. “The most influential ideas 
in Western Greek medicine ... were formulated at Acragas in 
Sicily by Empedocles. Many influential theories characteristic 
of Sicilian’ medicine can be traced back to Empedocles ...”23 
“This influence is most clearly apparent in his [Plato’s] 
cosmological dialogue, the Timaeus, which includes a 
description of the structure and functions of the human body 

.”24 Guthrie agrees: “The physiology of the Timaeus owes 
much to Empedocles’ ideas.”25 Since the description in the 
Timaeus includes both the na-d.t-s and the cakras, it is probable 
that these came to him from Sicilian medicine, perhaps via 
Philistion, who was in the tradition that leads back to 
Empedocles and, behind him, Democedes. 

In addition to the physiological details in the Timaeus, “for 
the mythical details of the soul’s fall, peregrinations and 
recovery [in the Phaedrus], Plato has relied largely on 
Pythagorean and Orphic lore, in part by way of Empedocles.” 26 
Elements of Empedoclean physiology can be identified (for 
example, at Phaedrus 25A1-2); the ten thousand-year cycle 
(248e6) looks Empedoclean, as do the daimones (246e6), and 
the feasts of gods which the souls may attend (247a-b); the law 
of Adrasteia (248c2) recalls Empedocles’ “Ananke-s chre-ma,” 
the meadow (248a) recalls Empedocles fr. 121, the list of 
prophets, bards, doctors, and princes (Phaedr. 248d-e) recalls 
fragments 146 and 147. Overall, “... the basic ideas in Socrates’ 
speech firmly belong within the Pythagorean tradition as we 
find it represented in Empedocles’ Katharmoi.”27 “... Plato quite 
deliberately introduces Empedoclean ideas into his dialogue 
and ... wants his readers to realize that he is doing so.”28 A 
lineage for the transmission of the Indian physiology is 
suggested, from Democedes to Empedocles to Philistion to 
Plato. 


CHRONOLOGICAL COMPLEXITY 


The main problem with this reconstruction is that Homer 
already has the idea that the cerebro-spinal fluid (which he 
calls engkephalos) was the container of life power. Whether he 
equated it with sperm is unknown, but is implied both by the 
fundamental idea that the engkephalos was life-power, and by 
the fact that at least as early as Democritus (DK 68B32) the 
engkephalos was believed to issue forth in sexual intercourse.29 
The connection of the spinal fluid with sperm seems present in 
Hesiod too, well before any known opportunity for Indian 
influence on Greek thought.30 The importation of this doctrine 
into the Greek tradition in the sixth century B.c., then, is 
unlikely, though the form it had already assumed in Greece 
may have been highlighted and reinforced by material 
imported from India at that time. The detail of the crossing 
secondary veins, for example, may have been passed later than 
the doctrine of the central channel. It appears that in this case, 
as with reincarnationism, the diffusion even involved a 
complex set of staged interactions, influences, and cultural 
exchanges as traditions met and partly merged. 

The doctrine of the engkephalos is not only present in the 
Homeric texts but seems well established there, where it is 
taken for granted, or treated as a given; it may, then, go far 
back in the Homeric tradition, which is known to contain 
elements at least as early as the fifteenth century B.c. In fact 
there is some evidence that the serpentmarrow-seed-soul 
identity was already in place in the Minoan-Mycenaean 
period.3iFor this fundamental element of the tradition, then, 
some additional source may be desired that is earlier than 
Democedes’ stay in Persia, a source which could have 
influenced both Homer and the early Upanis.ads. 


THE INDO-EUROPEAN AND SEMITIC 
EVIDENCE 


A second hypothesis, in addition to transmission from India 
into Greece is that the doctrine may have survived into both 
the Greek and Indian traditions from proto-Indo-European 
times. It is indeed widespread among Indo-European traditions. 
“The head,” Onians says, “was believed by the early Romans to 


contain, to be the source of, the seed,”32 and Pliny (N. H. 
XL37.178) describes the spinal marrow as “descending from the 
brain.” There are hints of the doctrine in Germanic and Slavic 
lore,33 and remnants of it in Shakespeare’s line, “Spending his 
manly marrow in her arms” (All’s Well That Ends Well, I1.3.298) 
and in Spenser’s assertion that sexuality “rotts the marrow and 
consumes the brain” (Faerie Queene,I.4.26). 


But at the same time there are signs of this idea system in 
Semitic texts of the ancient Near East. In various passages of 
the Old Testament (in Job, Psalms, Ezekiel, and Isaiah) and of 
rabbinic literature, spirit is equated with bone marrow, with 
brain liquid, and with sperm, implying a system of conduits to 
carry it among those areas.34 Elsewhere in the Near East also 
there are suggestions of the doctrine. It has been proposed, for 
example, that the priests of Attis and Cybele, who castrated 
themselves, may have been attempting to interrupt the channel 
from spine to genitals and thus prevent the sperm from leaving 
the body and the body, consequently, from aging.35 Similarly 
Epiphanius, writing of the Gnostic tradition, says: “They 
believe the power in both the menstrual fluid and the semen to 
be the soul, which, gathering up, they eat.”36 These Near 
Eastern parallels may all be later than the sixth century B.c. and 
thus may not bear on the Homeric and Hesiodic instances; 
indeed, they may have derived peripherally from the diffusion 
stream that carried these ideas through the Achaemenid 
Empire. 


Ecypt AGAIN 


There is, however, an earlier antecedent for the idea of 
attaining salvation or enlightenment through a passage up the 
spine—in the Egyptian myth in which Osiris ascends to heaven 
over the spinal column of his mother, the goddess Nut, the 
vertebrae being used as the rungs of a ladder.37 Onians 
proposes that the djed column, representing the spine of Osiris 
and worshipped “as an amulet of life,” indicates the same 
idea.38 The fact that the spine and phallus of Osiris were found 
together at Mendes in the myth of the dismemberment again 
implies the channel and the connection. “The vital fluid,” 


Onians notes, “is repeatedly shown [in Egyptian iconography] 
as transmitted by laying the hand on the top of the spine or 
passing it down the spine.”39 

It has also been argued that there are hints of the doctrine 
in Sumerian iconography40 and in the Indus Valley culture.41 
Finally the fundamental physiological model behind the 
kun.d.alini- doctrine—the spinal linkage between the brain and 
the urethra, and the fundamental identity of the brain fluid, the 
spinal marrow, and the semen—seems to have been extremely 
widespread in the ancient world, though only the tantric and 
Platonic texts speak of the two subsidiary channels surrounding 
the spine. 


This distribution does not seem to invite the Proto-Indo- 
European hypothesis; in fact that hypothesis is very 
problematic if the Egyptian and Indus Valley occurrences are 
accepted. In that case it is possible only on the presumption of 
very early Indo-European migrations, with the corollary of the 
Indus Valley being regarded as an Indo-European culture. 42 


THE TAOIST PARALLEL 


The Taoist alchemists of China taught techniques to force the 
semen up the spine to the brain, where it was expected to 
nourish fields of cinnabar, leading to the alchemical 
transformation of the mind. India and China exchanged 
important diffusion transactions in the early centuries A.D., 
suggesting the possibility of diffusion in this case too. But 
chronological circumstances limit the possibilities. On the 
Chinese side, the general retention of semen was advocated by 
pre-Han dynasty texts and the specific idea that practices can 
cause the semen to rise through a channel in the spine to the 
brain area seems to be mentioned briefly in early Han texts. 
The text Uniting Yin and Yang, for example, advises the 
practitioner to “suck the ching-spirit upward,” implying the 
suction-from-the-bladder technique attested to by Indian yogis 
at a later date. Another early Han text, the Shih Wen, says, 
“Draw in chi to fill the brain,” and observes, “All the ching rises 
upward.”43 The upwardization theme is barely mentioned in 
these early texts, and their orientation is specifically toward 


pleasure, unlike the avowals of tantric alchemists who seek 
either enlightenment or immortality or both (and Plato). Still, 
it was present and growing; by the T’ang dynasty the esoteric 
practices of sexual yoga were used in the hopes of becoming 
immortal, and by the Sung dynasty the whole system, with the 
circuit of ch’i (in India pra-n.a) up the Tu channel and down the 
Jen had been established.44 Thus the chronology would allow 
diffusion of the occult anatomy of kun.d.alini- from China into 
India—but only if we assume that passages in the early 
Upanis.ads do not refer to it. On the other side, the chronology 
as presently understood does not suggest diffusion from India 
into China. The first Buddhist texts known to have passed from 
India to China did so between the first and the third centuries 
A.D.45 

Accordingly, many scholars have assumed that the sexual 
elements of tantrism in general came from Chinese Taoism, 
beginning to show up in India around the third to fifth 
centuries A.D.46 One Indian scholar has summed it up: “There 
can be no doubt that Tantricism in both [Hindu and Buddhist] 
forms has come from the north, and from that side the only 
possible source for the sexual aspect of Tantricism can be 
Taoism.” Noting that “Taoism is older than any form of 
Tantricism known in India,” he posits it as the source of 
tantrism.47 “Indian Tantra first appeared at points of contact 
with Taoist China,” another scholar observed, “and, in the 
words of Joseph Needham ... ’the Taoist department of 
Buddhism was Tantra.’”’48 Thus it seems plausible that, as the 
same scholar observed, “a yogic technique of apparent Chinese 
origin ... identified with either the practice of urethral suction 
or that of internally raising semen along the spinal column, 
would first make its appearance in Indian Maha-ya-na 
sources.”49 

Still, it is questionable whether the dates allow for this 
conclusion. It is known that “the sea trade between India’s 
southeast coast and Han China ... [was] already well under 
way by the beginning of the common era.”50 But if the Cha- 
ndogya Upanis.ad’s mention of the artery through which the 
spirit passes to liberation via the heart and the head is accepted 
as implying the tantric physiology, then it seems at present 
unlikely that Taoist influence could have come over the 


mountains or across the sea early enough to account for it. The 
whole situation is ambiguous because “whatever India exported 
over the mountains to China seemed to come back, in altered 
form, to be reappropriated by the Indians a few centuries 
later.”51 


In any case, it can now be seen that the issue is not simply 
whether Chinese or Indians began to influence each other first. 
The introduction of the Greek material into the discussion 
changes this situation dramatically. An important point 
involves the Chinese variation in the anatomical model. The 
Greek and Indian versions both involve the central channel up 
the spine and the two subsidiary channels which run beside the 
spine and cross over one another periodically, creating the 
caduceus configuration which is fundamental to tantric 
iconography. But the Chinese version lacks this configuration. 
In that model, the so-called Tu channel runs from the perineum 
up the spine, like sus.umn.a- na-d.t-—but, instead of the 
flanking and crisscrossing id.a and pingala, another channel 
equal to the first (the Jen channel) runs down the front of the 
body, joining with the Tu channel at top and bottom, creating a 
kind of circle or loop. As there are no crossing points, there are 
no cakras, though Taoist texts recognize three “gates” on the Tu 
channel which need to be cleared to allow passage of the chi. 
In light of these differences, it does not seem possible that the 
doctrine went from China into India; if Indians had received it 
in the Chinese configuration in the early centuries AD., it is 
unlikely that they would have independently adapted it into 
the same configuration that Plato had some centuries earlier— 
and with the same references to the serpent, which also are 
lacking in the Chinese version. 


A third possibility—diffusion of the doctrine from Greece 
into India and China (where they adapted the form) or into 
India alone, whence it passed into China—is chronologically 
possible and could conceivably turn out to have been the case; 
it nevertheless seems unlikely to be a popular choice, as the 
Indian version, at present the most complete of the three, 
seems to many to express the parent culture most 
appropriately, while the Greek version is still seen by most 
classicists as, in Rohde’s words a century ago, “a drop of alien 
blood.”52 


The remaining possibility is that some fourth ancient 
culture diffused the doctrine into Greece, India, and China (or 
into Greece and India, whence it passed into China). There 
seems no further possibility. And there is in fact an ancient 
culture which offers most of the elements needed: which has 
the caduceus icon, which associates it with the serpent motif, 
and which is known to have diffused other elements into 
Greece, India and China early enough to qualify.53 


MESOPOTAMIAN INFLUENCE ON THE INDUS 
VALLEY CULTURE? 


Throughout the 1940s, 1950s, and 1960s, a formidable 
consensus of Western scholars held that influences from 
Sumerian culture stimulated the Indus Valley culture to arise 
out of the village state of the Neolithic Age into the urban- 
planning stage uncovered at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. The 
evidence on this point, which will be discussed in chapter 10 
below, will only be briefly reviewed here. It was during the era 
of this consensus that Zimmer argued that the iconography of 
the serpent-power complex was diffused from Mesopotamia 
into India.54 Not all the motifs involved occurred in the Indian 
record at the same period, so this diffusion, if it happened, 
seems to have occurred in a number of waves, perhaps 
beginning with Sumerian input into the Indus Valley culture 
and ending with the fall of Persepolis, when many Near Eastern 
craftsmen carrying Mesopotamian tradition came into India. 
Indeed, it cannot be denied that certain Sumerian and Indus 
Valley icons are the same icons in different instantiations. 
These icons—the eagle and serpents, the mountain flanked by 
goats, the hero mastering lions, the lion-bull combat, the 
goddess and the tree—are among the central icons of Sumerian 
religion. Their presence in the Indus Valley city of Mohenjo- 
daro in the strata that indicate Sumerian trade was active 
suggests that significant cultural exchanges were going on in 
the Bronze Age between Mesopotamia and the Indus Valley. On 
generally accepted chronologies, which tend to put the 
Sumerian flowering of civilization earlier than that in the Indus 
Valley, it would seem that both iconographical and conceptual 


elements of Sumerian religion had been assimilated in Bronze 
Age India. That Elamite, or some other, intermediaries might 
have been involved does not alter the significance of this fact. 


Figure 1 Line drawing of Sumerian stone vase (the “Gudea Vase”), 
c. 2050 B.c., showing two serpents entwined around central axis in 
caduceus form, their bodies touching at seven points. 


Figure 2 Tantric portrayal of central nervous system, mid— 
twentieth century, showing two channels that carry the serpent 
power entwined around central axis within the yogi’s body in 
caduceus form, the channels touching at seven points. 


Figure 3 “Snake-stones,” fertility icons from South India, early 
twentieth century A.D., each showing two serpents entwined in 
caduceus form. 


Figure 4 Babylonian seal impression, c. 2000 B.c., showing upright 
figure surrounded by caduceus of entwined serpents, their heads 
rising above his shoulders. 


In any case, perhaps the key icon involved is the entwined 


serpents which are central to the tantric iconography of the 
spinal column with its subsidiary veins. It is clear that among 
extant archeological remains—and on the present 
understanding of the chronology—this motif is first 
encountered in Sumerian iconography, for example in the 
famous Gudea Vase, where it seems to be the symbol of 
Gudea’s personal deity, Ningizzida. It is not encountered in the 
Indus Valley iconography as presently known and in fact is not 
encountered in India at all until after the fall of Persepolis, 
more than a thousand years later.55 In any case, whether this 
icon came with a certain doctrinal content or as an emptied 
vessel to be refilled—a form without content—is not known.56 


Indian versions of the caduceus image which were used in 
folk or village fertility rites generally show the two serpents 
symmetrically entwined around a hypothetical central axis 
which is unseen—as in the image on the Gudea vase. Those 
which were used in tantric kun.d.alini- iconography, however, 
portray the serpents/na-d.i-s entwined around the spine inside 
the human body. The best known icon of Ningizzida 
enwrapped by serpents, in contrast, shows the serpents 
wrapped around his body on the outside, from head to foot. The 
similarity, then, could be much stronger. What has not 
previously been noted in the literature however, is that there 
are Mesopotamian examples that indicate the two are 
intertwined inside Ningizzida’s body, as their heads emerge into 
the outside from his shoulders. Whether the portrayal intends 
the inner caduceus to stop at the bottom of the trunk, as in the 
kun.d.alini- versions, or to extend downward into the two legs, 
as in Plato’s version of the physiology, cannot be seen. In any 
case, the important point is that the Sumerian examples do in 
fact indicate the caduceus existing inside the human body. And it 
cannot be overstressed that the icon on the Gudea vase shows 
the serpents touching one another at seven points, exactly as do 
the na-d.i-s in the kun.d.alini- physiology. With these points in 
mind, the similarity seems much stronger. 


Figure 5 Neo-Sumerian stele fragment showing male figure with 
serpents’ heads rising from his shoulders, their bodies evidently 
entwined inside him. 


In any case, it seems clear that again a complex diffusion 
situation obtained, parts of the tradition descending into 
Greece, India, and China from some earlier source, other parts 
being passed from one of these cultures to another at a later 
time. One detail of this Eurasian-wide diffusion network was a 
stream that trickled into the Sicilian and South Italian medical 
schools in the sixth century B.c. 


EVEN REMOTER AGES? 


The six mysterious Indus Valley seal images often called “S + 
vas,” all without exception show figures in a position known in 
hat.ha yoga as mu-labandha-sana, or possibly the closely related 
utkat.a-sana or bhadda kona-sana, three variants of the same 
yogic function.57 The system of yogic ideas and methods that 
these a-sanas are involved with consistently throughout their 
long later history involves the occult physiology discussed here. 
Specifically, the function of these a-sanas is, by pressing the 
heels against the perineum, to drive the sperm-marrow-soul 
fluid up the spinal channel. There is then some cogency to the 
view that where this a-sana is found that physiology may well 
have been present also. It does not in fact occur in any of the 
places that have from time to time been suggested as providing 
analogues of the a-sanas—in Egyptian sculptures of scribes, for 
example, or the Gundestrup cauldron,58 or pre-Columbian 
seated figures. Some Sumerian cylinder seal impressions of the 
so-called Displayed Female are close, but the crucial element of 
the joined heels is never precisely found in them. This posture 
can, however, be observed in ethnographic photographs of 
Australian aboriginal rituals.59 It is possible that this yogic 
position, perhaps along with certain other protoyogic elements, 
may have survived from the proto-Australoid stratum of Indian 
prehistory. 

The physiology of the spinal channel seems, in Indian 
cultural history at least, syntactically related to the heels-joined 
squatting posture. Whether the connection would hold for 
earlier cultures is uncertain. But the physiology of the spinal 
channel may also be extremely ancient and have been diffused 
widely at an early level of human culture—perhaps even by 
that hypothetical wave of migration that brought the ancestors 
of the proto-Australoid peoples out of Africa. The ethnographer 
Lorna Marshall, in an article on “!Kung Bushmen Religious 
Beliefs,”60 writes of an occult physiological power called ntum 
which is aroused by trance dancing, which brings the ntum to a 
boil. “The men,” Marshall writes, “say it boils up their spinal 
columns into their heads, and is so strong when it does this that 
it overcomes them and they lose their senses.” Indeed, when 
one reflects briefly on the antiquity of marrow cults, known as 


early as Homo Erectus, this Greek-Indian parallel seems to 
direct the gaze into the darkest depths of human prehistory. 
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Chapter Nine 
Cynics and Pa-s‘upatas 


The cult of S1-va Pa-s‘upata, the horned 
god who was Lord of the Wild Beasts, seems to have been 
among the oldest of the sects that would develop in the Middle 
Ages into first the S aiva-gamas, then both S aiva Tantra and 
the monistic S aivism of Kashmir and elsewhere.1 At a later 
phase, “the bastions and guardians of Hindu orthodoxy” 
rejected such literature. “For one thing, the Agama(s) as a 
whole rejected the authority of the Vedas,”2 and the pre- 
Agamic Pasupatas already “considered themselves to be 
independent of the Vedic-Smarta tradition ...”3 

The principal extant text of the sect, the Pa-s‘upata Su-tra, is 
attributed to a mysterious figure named Lakuli-s.a, who seems 
to have “really existed,” perhaps around the first century A.D. 
and, despite the anti-Vedic nature of the cult, is described as a 
Brahmin.4 This is the source that was used by Ma-dhava-ca-rya 
in his fourteenth-century exposition of the system in his 
Sarvadars‘ana-sam.graha.5 The sect had distinct resemblances 
with both A-ji-vikism and Jainism, as well as the other S aiva 
cults such as the Ka-pa-likas, Ka-lamukhas, and later Kanphat 
yogis and Aghoris, of some of which it is probably the “parent 
sect.”6 “The mainstays of these traditions were largely single 
ascetics, many of whom travelled widely and in so doing 
spread their cults from one part of India to another.”7 “There 
were Pa-s‘upata temples in most parts of India” by Gupta times, 
and “two early seventh century inscriptions registering grants 
to Pa-s‘upata ascetics have been found as far afield as South- 
East Asia.”8 


There are also traces of the cult’s earlier existence. Lakuli- 


s.a “was regarded as the twenty-eighth or last incarnation of S 
1-va,”9 and “we can assume,” says one scholar, “that the Pa-s 
“upata system existed before the days of Lakuli-s.a and that the 
latter only revitalized the creed.”10 It is mentioned in the 
Maha-bha-rata in the late centuries B.c.; the connections with A- 
ji-vikism suggest that it may have existed in some form in 
Makkhali Gosa-la’s day, probably the sixth century B.c; and, 
indeed, many scholars are willing to trace it all the way back to 
the Bronze Age culture of the Indus Valley.11 In fact, cults of 
this general type, involving worship of a horned god by one 
name or another, had existed for thousands of years by the 
time of the Indus Valley culture, as the iconographic remains of 
Catal Hityuk in Anatolia—to say nothing of the Magdalenian 
iconography of Cro-Magnon Europe—demonstrate. 12 

The name of the semimythical founder means “Lord of the 
Club,” and the cult is dedicated to S 1-va as Lakuli-s.a, or “club- 
bearer,” as well as to S 1-va Pa-s‘upata, “Lord of the Beasts.” 
Lakuli-s.a is held by the Va-yu and Lin.ga Pura-n.as to have 
been a dead body reanimated by S 1-vai3 “at the holy site of 
Kayavatara, the ‘Descent into a Corpse.”’14 The doctrine of 
reanimation, as distinct from reincarnation, holds that a 
sorcerer can inhabit a corpse and act through it. In A-ji-vika 
tradition, Gosa-la is a practitioner of reanimation, and the idea 
is basic to A-ji-vikism, where it interacts with the (probably 
later) doctrine of reincarnation. In the A-ji-vika doctrine, each 
cycling spirit is said to undergo seven reanimations at the end 
of its cycle of reincarnations. 


THE SEEKING OF DISHONOR 


As one scholar writes, “The spiritual discipline these [sects] 
prescribe does not involve complex rites or require extensive 
intellectual development.”15 In the stage of Pa-s‘upata practice 
known as the “seeking of dishonor,” the devotee was to efface 
his ego through courting contempt and abuse from his fellow 
humans by actions deliberately feigned but appearing to be 
forthrightly despicable. “He who is despised,” explains the Pa-s 
‘upata Su-tra (IlI.3), “lies happy, free of all attachment.” “IIl- 
treated, he should wander,” says Lakuli-s.a, and Kaundinya, his 


commentator, explicates: 


Ill treatment: the application of sticks and fists, corporal 
ill-treatment ... This ill-treatment should be regarded as 
a coronation to a poor man. It should be to him as the 
touchstone [is] to gold ... He should wander under false 
accusations on the principle that he who is dishonored is 
on [the path to] acquiring merit and [performing] the 
religious injunction.16 


Lakullsa prescribes several means of attaining ill-treatment, 
including (III.15), “He should play the lecher”; (III.16), “He 
should act improperly;” and (III.17), “He should speak 
improperly.” To quote Kaundinya again: 


He should appear as though mad, like a pauper, his body 
covered with filth, letting his beard, nails and hair grow 
long, without any bodily care. Hereby he becomes cut 
off from the respectable castes and conditions of men, 
and the power of passionless detachment is produced.17 


The Pa-s‘upata was instructed to go about among strangers as if 
he were a madman, and the Pa-s‘upata “scripture is known as 
Va-tulatantra which means the tantra of thelunatics.18 The Pa-s 
‘upata’s seemingly insane behavior is based on that attributed 
to S 1-va himself in texts such as the Bhagavata Pura-n.a (IV, 2 
—7): 


Like a madman he haunts horrid cemeteries, surrounded 
with ghosts and evil spirits. He is naked, his hair in 
disorder. He laughs, he weeps, he smears himself with 
ashes and wears as his only ornament a necklace of 
skulls and human bones.... He is mad, adored by 
madmen, and reigns over the spirits of darkness.19 
The “seeking of dishonor” was part of that Dravidian 
substratum which later resurfaced as a dominant force in the 
tantric movements. It was at one time so widespread that it 
appears occasionally in Hindu sources, too. Manu, for example, 
says: 
A Bra-hman. should always fear homage as if it were 


poison; and constantly desire (to suffer) scorn as (he 
would long for) nectar. 

For he who is scorned (nevertheless may) sleep with an 
easy mind, awake with an easy mind, and with an easy 
mind walk here among men; but the scorner utterly 
perishes. (MS II.162-163.)20 


The Vaikha-nasa Su-tra (VIII.9) attributes this practice also to 
the Paramaham.sas, who “behave like mad persons though they 
are not so.”21 


GOSA‘LA AND MAHA-VI'RA 


Religious activity of this kind seems to go back to A-ji-vikism, 
which was evidently an ample enough matrix that Buddhism, S 
aivism and, especially, Maha-vi-ra’s Jainism could all derive, 
at least in part, from it. Maha-vi-ra’s form of Jainism seems to 
have separated off from A-ji-vikism as a reform movement less 
involved in black magic, but initially Maha-vi-ra seems to have 
been a member of Gosa-la’s sect. Gosa-la sought dishonor in his 
quest for enlightenment, and the practice is also ascribed to 
Maha-vi-ra, who devoted the ninth year of his ascetic practice 
to it, visiting “non-Aryan countries, in order to invite 
persecution and thus to work off his karma.”22 The non-Aryan 
countries in which he wandered may have been in India, but in 
any case the example establishes the factuality of the Jain 
monk wandering abroad. 


A textual remnant of this relationship occurs in the account 
by the Jain author Jinadasa, in which Maha-vi-ra and Gosa-la 
spent six years of wandering and practice together resulting in 
a schism between them. According to Jinadasa, Gosa-la 
underwent frequent, indeed constant, humiliations during this 
period at the hands of strangers, due to his apparent lack of 
discipline and courtesy. The Jain tradition takes these events at 
face value as indications of Gosa-la’s falseness as a teacher and 
his inferiority to Maha-vi-ra, who is presented as respected 
wherever he goes. Modern scholars have tended to ascribe the 
anecdotes to odium theologicum and disregard them as fictions— 
but they respond better to an interpretation as a deliberate 


seeking of dishonor along the lines of Pa-s‘upata practice. 

Jinadasa relates thirteen events: Once Gosa-la spies on 
lovers and is beaten by the man; three times he is quarrelsome 
with strangers (twice, these are followers of Pa-rs‘va), resulting 
in his exclusion from group activities; twice he is unkind to 
children and is beaten by villagers for it; twice he behaves 
gluttonously in public, the first time he is beaten, the second 
time the contents of his bowl are poured on his head; falling in 
with robbers, he is “mercilessly teased, carried pick-a-back, and 
called ‘Grandfather’”;23 twice he is beaten for obscenely 
insulting an icon in a temple; twice he is beaten for 
gratuitously mocking groups of strangers. He is presented, in 
other words, as a classic fool (he has been described as Maha- 
vi-ra’s Sancho Panza) and moreover as one who is almost 
invariably beaten for his displays of foolishness. 

In the six years of seeking dishonor covered by the narrative 
of Jinadasa, Gosa-la’s behavior bears comparison with the 
ancient Near Eastern ritual of the scapegoat, who wanders 
seeking abuse among strangers. This theme is found with all 
possible clarity in the story of Kisa Vaccha, very likely an A-ji- 
vika predecessor of Gosa-la, who “obtained the reputation of a 
scapegoat (kala-kan.n.i), who would remove ill-luck when spat 
upon, and as a result was shamed and insulted by the 
populace.”24 This motif also hangs over the Jesus myth, which 
shares with the Gosa-la story the scapegoat birth: 


Mankhali [Gosa-la’s father] left his wife and his luggage 
in Gabahula’s cowshed, and tried to find accommodation 
in the village. Since he could find no shelter elsewhere 
the couple continued to live in a corner of the cowshed, 
and it was there that Bhadda gave birth to her child. His 
parents decided to call him Gosa-la [“cowshed”], after 
the place of his birth.25 


KARMIC TRANSFER 


The theory of the Seeking of Dishonor, as formulated in the Pa- 
supata Su-tra, is that through courting the scorn of others, the 
Seeker “gives his bad karma to them,” and “takes their good 


karma from them” (PS III.8-9). This can be partly understood 
in terms of the conventional theory of karma: One may gain 
good karma by patiently enduring hardship or gain bad karma 
by mistreating another person; the Seeker of Dishonor tries to 
manipulate these two processes. But the underlying theory goes 
beyond conventional ideas of karmic process, which would give 
one bad karma for coercing another into acts karmically 
unfavorable to himself; it posits a magical breach of the usual 
working of the process. 


This karmic transfer is the opposite of a more famous later 
idea of transferring karma, that philanthropic “transfer of the 
other and the self” (para-tma-parivartana) formulated by the 
Maha-ya-na Buddhist author S a-ntideva in the Bodhicarya-vata- 
ra.In that theory, one can transfer one’s good karma to another 
and take on the other’s bad karma, in a saintly act of self- 
sacrifice (BCA VIII.120). In the Pa-s‘upata Su-tra the transfer is 
self-seeking rather than self-sacrificing. The aspirant is told to 
behave like a vampire, deceptively and deliberately draining 
off the good karma of others and secretly transferring his own 
bad karma to them. While they seem to be mistreating him, he 
is really mistreating them. Either form of the activity is a 
violation of the conventional law of karma. If, on the one hand, 
the recipient, in S a-ntideva’s transfer, has not earned the good 
karma himself, then he must receive it through a mechanism 
like the Christian concept of grace, contrary to the emphasis on 
self-reliance in primitive Buddhism; if the recipient, on the 
other hand, has earned the good karma, then there is not really 
an act of giving, only an illusion of one. As S a-ntideva is 
teaching a doctrine of grace, Lakuli-s.a seems to be teaching 
black magic. In his teaching the stranger’s downfall is one’s 
own salvation and one willingly brings it about. Something like 
the primitive belief in eating one’s enemy to obtain his spiritual 
force for oneself is implied. 


SECTARIAN CONNECTIONS 


The Seeking of Dishonor implies a strong connection between 
Pa-s‘upatism and A-ji-vikism. S 1-va, in the Ku-rma Pura-n.a, is 
represented as singing, dancing, making amorous gestures and 


loud shouts; this behavior is mimicked by the Pa-s‘upata 
worshipper, whose practice involves “laughing, dancing [and] 
singing,”26 and who “actively encourages censure from the 
populace by means of several peculiar practices, notably the six 
so-called Doors ... snoring or acting as if asleep when one is not 
... Shaking one’s limbs as if afflicted by ‘wind-disease’... walking 
as if crippled ... making amorous gestures in the presence of 
women ... acting as if devoid of judgement ... and ... uttering 
senseless or contradictory words.”27 Gosa-la’s own behavior 
just before his death—singing, dancing, and soliciting sexual 
favors from the potter-woman who had sheltered him— 
suggests both the Seeking of Dishonor and the miming of S 1-va 
— especially as the tradition tells us that Gosa-la did Pa-s‘upata 
practices before his death.28 Other cultic elements also point to 
a connection with A-ji-avikism; some Pa-s‘upatas, for example, 
like the A-ji-vikas and Digambara Jains, went naked and pulled 
out their hair and beards. 29 

Other elements point to connections between A-ji-vikism 
and various S aiva sects other than the Pa-s‘upata but related 
to it. Gosa-la’s own father, for example, seems to have been a S 
aiva mendicant.30 In the Ra-ma-yana, Ravana, the villain, is 
sometimes disguised as an A-ji-vika ascetic, sometimes as a Pa-s 
“upata—both unsavory characters and evidently very like one 
another.31 The term ekadan.d.in (club-bearer) can be used to 
denote either an A-ji-vika or a S aiva. The A-ji-vikas are 
reported to have practiced secret bloody rites which find 
echoes in S aiva practice, especially among the Ka-pa-lika(s). 
Both groups featured sexual magic as well as blood rites. Other 
S aiva groups, such as the Aghoris, practiced cannibalism and 
the eating of refuse, common tactics in the “seeking of 
dishonour.” The Aghoris, Ka-pa-likas, Pa-s‘upatas, A-ji-vikas 
and Jains, all relate to left-hand tantrism,32 as do the Loka- 
yatikas.33 Some ascribe such practices to pre-Aryan fertility 
rites, assuming that all the above-named groups belong to that 
stratum, which was submerged from history’s gaze by the 
period of Aryan dominance and reemerged in the Middle Ages 
in the tantric and siddha movements. 

There are indications that the Jains also, despite their 
puritanical overlay of Aryan idealism, participated in this 
presumably Dravidian stratum of religious practice. The Nath 


Siddha, or Kanphat yoga tradition—a medieval left-tantra sect 
involved in the primitive body-practice (kaya-sa-dhand)— 
specifically conflates its own foundation myth with a Jain 
foundation myth, and some members of the sect wore mouth 
cloths like the Jains. The tantrism of Assam and Nepal had a 
distinctly Jain flavor.34 The A-ji-vikas also shared the extreme 
doctrine of ahim.sa- with the Jains; Gosa-la in his most 
advanced period remained completely silent and immobile for 
fear of injuring any small beings by the violent expulsion of 
breath or by the movements of his limbs. 

The Kanphat yoga tradition has A-ji-vika connections too. 
Gorakhna-th, the cult hero or master, is said to have created 
men from horse dung, then burned them alive and revived 
them seven times. The story seems to echo both the A-ji-vika 
suicide practice of entering a fire of dried horse dung, and the 
A-ji-vika doctrine of the seven reanimations which the ji-va or 
reincarnating unit undergoes at the end of its cycle.35 


Even in the puritanical contexts of Jainism there are records 
of blood rites, including the ascetic’s cutting off pieces of his 
own flesh and throwing them into the fire. The same rites were 
performed by the Ka-pa-lika(s).36 Jain literature also contains 
at least one sorcerer’s duel involving Maha-vai-ra and 
“references to the art of entering another’s body,”37 the basic 
shamanic art and a central feature of Gosa-la’s doctrine of 
reanimation. All these cults are rooted in a Dravidian substrate 
which goes back, in parts, to the Indus Valley culture and 
beyond, to primeval levels of magic and shamanic belief. They 
are basically left-handed and in opposition to the Aryan 
mentalist tradition. 


A GREEK PARALLEL 


One of the most fascinating attempts to link Greek and Indian 
traditions was Ingalls’s argument that elements of Cynic 
behavior in Greece replicate the practice of the Seeking of 
Dishonor and seem to derive from the same source.38 Ancient 
sources tell us that “the Cynic exposed himself regularly to 
scorn; he actively sought dishonor even at the cost of blows” 
(Dio VIII.16). Cynic methods of exciting censure were various: 


the wearing of filthy garments, the use of violent and indecent 
language, the imitation of animals, the performance in public 
of acts that were ridiculous or obscene or which gave the 
impression of madness. The Stoic Epictetus preserves this Cynic 
tradition when he says that in order to be a philosopher “you 
must keep vigils, work hard, overcome certain desires, abandon 
your own people, be despised by a paltry slave, be laughed to 
scorn by those who meet you” (Disc. II.15.11-12). 

The anecdotal history of the Cynics, especially of Diogenes, 
is full of such stories. Diogenes repeatedly plays mad and gets 
beaten for it; when he called himself “Socrates gone mad” he 
may have been using, in effect, a technical term. “When he was 
told that many people laughed at him, he said, “’But I am not 
laughed down” (D.L. VI.54). Diogenes held to a principle 
called parrhe-sia, or shocking freedom of speech, which 
involved deliberately mocking and offending strangers in the 
street; Gosa-la’s practice of public derisiveness to incite censure 
is not so different. 

The tradition of the asceticism of dishonor involves the 
dishonoring of the corpse through the breaching of traditional 
funereal taboos and injunctions. Socrates, Diogenes, and Gosa- 
la are all recorded to have wished to avoid any ritual honoring 
of their corpses. Socrates instructed his friends just to throw his 
body on the dump. When Diogenes was old and nearing death 
he refused to make any preparations for it. When asked, “When 
you die, who will carry you out to burial?” he replied: 
“Whoever wants my room.” The more primitive Gosa-la went 
farther in his karmic black magic. He instructed his disciples to 
“desecrate his body upon his death. They were to tie a rope to 
his left foot, to spit thrice into his face, and to drag his body 
around the streets of Savatthi, proclaiming that he was not a 
jina (an enlightened one) but a cheat and a murderer, and that 
Maha-vi-ra was the only true jina. After this they were to 
dispose of his body without respect.”39 Even after his death 
Gosa-la was practicing karmic black magic or vampirism, 
tempting his rival into proud feelings that would drag down his 
karmic status and give Gosa-la one up on him in his next 
incarnation. 


The widespread iconographic category of the club-bearer 


includes Heracles the club-bearer, “the first teacher, the 
archegete of the Cynic tradition,”40 and the Pa-supata teacher 
Lakuli-s.a, the “lord of the Club.”41 Also, Heracles’lion skin 
recalls S 1-va’s leopard skin. Heracles, descendant of Sumero- 
Akkadian Gilgamesh, and at the same time related, perhaps by 
way of a more ancient stratum, to bull-gods like S 1-va, has 
both the feline skin and the club of the S1-va of the Pa-s 
‘upatas.42 On Kushan coins the figure of Heracles is replaced 
by S 1-va, once with a club. The tradition of the madness and 
shocking behavior of Heracles in Greek mythology relates to 
the S aiva practices of behaving like madmen or animals and 
seeking dishonor. 


ANIMAL IMITATION 


The custom of the “beast-vow” was based on the shaman’s 
ability to transform himself or herself into the shape of an 
animal ally. The Buddhist texts Maha-nidesa and Cu-llaniddesa 
mention vows to live like an elephant, a horse, a cow, a snake, 
a dog, and others.43 Beast ascetics are also mentioned in the 
Buddhist Majjhima Nika-ya (1.387 ff.) and the Dhamma-san.gan.i 
(261). Bovine ascetics wear a tail and horns and bray like bulls. 
The Indus Valley figures of therianthropic males with horns 
and tales (which go back in turn to Mesopotamian 
representations of bull-men) may have represented persons 
who had taken such vows. The Pa-s‘upata, in his first stage of 
training, was obliged to spend a part of every day bellowing 
like a bull, hoping “to transform himself ... into the Lord’s 
beast.”44 

Both animal imitation and shocking behavior are 
encountered in the “bull-vow.” “The Jaimini-ya Bra-hman.a 
specifies that the enactor of the bull-vow should have sexual 
congress in defiance of all human laws, that is, indiscriminately 
with forbidden members of his family as well as with others.”45 
Diogenes similarly advocated incest as a part of an ideal of 
complete indifference to social and familial customs. Indian 
texts also mention dog ascetics who sit like dogs, walk and eat 
like dogs, sleep in the streets like and among dogs, and who 
eventually are to acquire the very thought patterns and feelings 


of dogs. Diogenes, “the Cynic,” or “the Dog,” lived in the 
streets of Athens among dogs and was called one by the 
Athenians. In India every Aghori guru was always accompanied 
by a dog.4e6 A Sanskrit drama refers to a madman who 
delighted in eating the leavings of a dog.47 

Both Cynics and Pa-s‘upatas, says Ingalls, are “shamans 
manque’s, or if you wish, they were a cult whose shamanism 
was modified by the mores of a civilized society.”48 Shamans 
round the world have employed beast-imitations for various 
purposes. The donning of animal skins, dancing, singing, and 
imitation of the cries and movements of animals are shamanic 
practices which go back to the Paleolithic age. “I imagine both 
the Cynic and Pa-s‘upata cults,” says Ingalls, “to have derived 
from sects of men who performed beast-vows.”49 


Beast initiations with outrageous behavior existed in ancient 
Dacia and Scythia.50 Groups of young males who had pledged 
to behave for a certain period like dogs or wolves would act 
like “fugitives and outlaws.”51 They would perform 
cannibalism, an act which Jinadasa ascribes to Gosa-la and 
which Diogenes Laertius (VI.73) represents Diogenes of Sinope 
as recommending.52 In the iconography of some of these cults 
the club was the common weapon, indeed the common ritual 
object.53 Hittites and Spartans, as well as later Germanic 
peoples, had such cults. 

As the state solidified beyond the tribal scale, primitive 
magicians and their beast-routines, less and less in harmony 
with the ambient cultural forms, “were driven underground” as 
Eliade puts it, in the interests of the emerging social order. 
Sometimes the beast practice was restricted to an initiation 
society in which boys underwent the shamanic experience in an 
abbreviated and ritualized form. As time went on these 
practices were increasingly perceived as eccentric, and 
membership was increasingly secret. In India _ such 
postshamanic societies became orders of ascetics and gradually 
adopted spiritualistic justifications for their practices. In some 
cases the shamanic current may have been segregated in 
certain secret or sheltered priesthoods. 

The A-ji-vikas were associated with sorcery and goblinism, 
and had an initiation rite which involved the grasping of a 


heated iron until the hand was burned.54 Such practices are 
common in shamanic contexts, where mastery over fire is one 
of the most elementary credentials. Samnite wolf-imitators 
practiced the ordeal of walking on hot coals.55 Gosa-la 
repeatedly practiced fire magic. He burned a house, a pavilion, 
and once a whole district, magically.56 Once he burned two 
disciples of Maha-vi-ra to ashes by projecting onto them the 
inner heat he had accumulated through asceticism.57 The 
overlap between A-ji-vikism and shamanism is too obvious to 
need special pleading. 

A-ji-avikas and Cynics also shared certain cultic practices 
and paraphernalia. The act of “bearing a staff ... probably 
became a regular mark of the A-ji-vika order,”58 as it was of 
the Cynics. An Aji-vika bodhisattva described in the Lomahamsa 
Ja-taka specialized in the austerity of not protecting himself 
from natural heat and cold. “In winter he would leave his 
thicket and spend the night exposed to the bitter wind, 
returning to the shade as soon as the sun rose ... In summer he 
reversed the process, and was scorched by the sun all day, 
while at night the thicket shielded him from the cooling 
breeze.”59 Diogenes underwent similar heat-practices, standing 
with his arms around a bronze statue in winter (Plutarch 
Sayings of the Spartans 233.16) and walking barefoot on snow 
(D.L. VI.34), as Socrates had done before him. In the summer 
he rolled his tub—a large pithos, or earthenware jar—about on 
hot sand (D.L. VI.23). He did these things, says Diogenes 
Laertius, “to inure himself to hardship” (ibid.).60 


DIOGENES’ JAR AND BOWL 


The tradition that Diogenes lived in an urn is not supported by 
the ancient testimonia in general. One tradition says that 
Diogenes used the jar as a temporary shelter while a cottage 
was being prepared for him (D.L. VI.23). Another says that he 
rejected a cottage in favor of the urn (Sixteenth Epistle of 
“Diogenes”)61 which presumably then became his domicile. But 
usually, “Diogenes is described as sleeping in temples or in 
gymnasia or on the ground.”62 Teles describes him as sleeping 
in bath houses in winter and in temples in summer.63 Dio 


Chrysostom says that Diogenes lived in public buildings and 
shrines (IV.13). 

Thus they suggest that Diogenes didn’t actually live in his 
urn but used it at times for specific practices of austerity. This 
behavior is unique in the Greek tradition. In India, however, it 
is recorded. The Jain Aupapa-tika Su-tra, in describing the 
austerities of the A-ji-vikas, says, “The monk is held to have 
made the highest penance when he entered large earthen 
pots.”64 A Tamil grammatical commentary of the fourteenth 
century A.D. speaks of ascetics who performed penances in 
funerary urns, and these are commonly assumed to have been 
A-ji-vikas. 

The tradition of the few possessions officially allowed to a 
Cynic practitioner also recalls the rules of Indian orders. The 
Cynic was to possess a staff (which symbolized the club of 
Heracles), a single cloak (the Buddhist bhikkhu was allowed 
three), a wallet or sack, and a bowl or cup. The anecdotal 
tradition records that at some point in his career Diogenes, 
seeing a child drinking from his hands, threw away the cup 
(D.L. VI.37).65 Early ascetic groups in India also stressed such 
issues, discriminating, for example, between those who ate 
from a bowl and “hand-lickers.”66 A still more advanced vow 
than that of the hand-licker is that of Turiyatita; the ascetic who 
takes this vow “eats only fruits in the way the cow takes food 
(i.e. without using hands).”67 Diogenes’ renunciation of the 
bowl, viewed from the perspective of Indian asceticism, would 
represent an important moment in his career, a moment at 
which he advanced from one category of ascetic vow to 
another: He became a hand-licker. 

The hand-lickers followed a tougher regimen than the bowl 
carriers, developmentally forcing their karma. “A monk who 
collects alms in the hollow of his hand,” says a Jain text, “is not 
allowed to frequent the abodes of a householder, if rain falls 
down even in the form of a fine spray. But one who collects 
alms by alms-bowl may collect alms if it rains but a little and if 
he stops when it rains heavily.”68 The theoretical justification 
for these distinctions in Jain practice is materialistic, based on 
ahim.sa-:The monk with the bowl is said to run a higher risk of 
killing microscopic beings than the monk who eats from his 


hands only; it is considered that rain produces many 
microscopic beings and hence the monk who is more advanced 
in ahim.sa- will neither eat from a bowl nor go out in even a 
very fine rain; the monk whose ahim.sa- is less advanced will 
both eat from a bowl and walk about in a shower—but even he 
will not walk out in a heavy rain, when the air is thick with 
animalcula. 

In the iconography of the relationship between these cults, 
the motif of the ceramic bowl, whether as funeral urn or eating 
dish, occurs in kaleidoscopic recombinations. Gosa-la’s 
headquarters was a potter’s shop, and that is one of the sites 
officially deemed suitable for ascetic practices. The Acaranga 
Su-tra says: “a mendicant may exert himself or stand or sit or 
lie in a burning place (where corpses are burned), or in an 
empty house, or in a mountain cave, or in a _potter’s 
workshop.”69 Diogenes used a large jar for heat austerities; A- 
ji-vikas entered large jars for austerity. In one anecdote, 
Diogenes’jar, when broken, was replaced; in another, Gosa-la 
tried to prevent the breaking of a bowl, which had been 
prophesied by Maha-vi-ra. Diogenes broke a bowl of soup 
under a disciple’s gown; Gosa-la had his gown pulled from him 
by his master who was chasing him for spilling a bowl of soup. 
Among Gosa-la’s prominent lay supporters were potters and 
bankers; Diogenes’ father was a moneychanger. Diogenes tied a 
rope around the neck of a huge wine jar (a pithos such as he 
was reported to live in or frequent) and spent the afternoon 
dragging it around the public square (D.L. VI.35).70 


THE QUESTION 


The comparative material involving Cynics and Pa-s‘upatas has 
led to speculation about possible connections between them in 
the same general period as Upanisadic-Ionian and Jain-Orphic 
connections. Two models have been proposed. One model 
conjectures that both Cynics and Pa-s‘upatas were influenced 
by Scythian and Thracian shamans from the Black Sea area.71 
Another proposes that Indian ascetics followed an old overland 
route from Central Asia that ended at or near Sinope and came 
into actual contact with Diogenes personally before he left his 


native city and took the exotic craft he had learned to Athens 
to convert it, under the influence of Socrates/Antisthenes, into 
philosophy.72 The plausibility of the latter view is increased by 
the fact that, while Diogenes lived in “an entrepot on the 
ancient trade route between India and Greece,” so did Lakul- 
s.a, whose reputed hometown of Broach “at the time of the 
author of the Periplus (first century A.D.) ... was the chief 
trading port in western India [and] seems to have held this 
position from as early as Mauryan times.”73 
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Chapter Ten 


Five Questions Concerning 
the Ancient Near East 


QUESTION I: WHAT WAS THE FIRST 
CIVILIZATION? 


Before the hypothetical “coming of the Greeks” the Aegean 
area was already peripherally involved in the stream of 
imagery which blanketed the region from the eastern 
Mediterranean to northwest India. Subsequently, elements of 
Near Eastern cult and myth arrived through the Minoan 
channel. Meanwhile Mycenaean traders were active in Ugarit 
and elsewhere in the Levant; both Homer and Hesiod show 
signs of influence from this channel. After the Dark Age in 
which the great palace centers were abandoned, Greece again 
experienced a surge of Near Eastern influence. It was at the end 
of this wave that Indian influence passed, by way of the Persian 
intermediary, into Greece, becoming implicated with inflowing 
Near Eastern elements in the early stream of Greek 
philosophical thought. 

Of course, culture is not simply the sum of its influences. 
One scholar has remarked that “internal factors of socio- 
economic dynamics [are] pre-eminent, and the external 
(migratory) factors ... rather limited from a quantitative point 
of view.”1 Still, the case of Sumero-Akkadian influence in the 
Bronze Age and after seems special. Perhaps a dozen different 
cultures received formative imprints from that source and 
joined a Sumerian-based cultural consensus that lasted for 
thousands of years. To deny this in order to affirm some purely 
self-subsistent cultural urge would be to burden the record with 


a quasi-theological agenda. 


THE NEAR EAST AND INDIA: THE INDUS 
VALLEY 


In ancient India also, western scholarship has tended to see 
Near Eastern influences, with an early wave passing from 
Mesopotamia into the Indus Valley in the third millennium B.c. 
It once seemed plausible that this diffusion wave may actually 
have carried the idea of urbanization across the Himalayas. The 
cultural similarity between Bronze Age Mesopotamia and the 
Bronze Age Indus Valley seemed so strong to Henri Frankfort, 
for example, two or three generations ago, that he opined that 
“an important element in the population of the two regions 
belonged originally to a common stock.”2V. Gordon Childe 
thought that the Indus Valley culture was created by a 
colonizing wave from Mesopotamia, as did D. H. Gordon.3 A 
generation later this still seemed the plausible option to 
Sumerologist Samuel Noah Kramer. “There is some reason to 
surmise,” he said, “that the rise of the Indus cities was in the 
nature of a cultural ‘explosion’ ... due to the arrival in India of 
a new ethnic group which had already attained a high degree 
of civilization.”4 “Now it is hardly likely,” he ruminates, “that 
this people came to India from anywhere but Mesopotamia ... 
[and] if it was a Mesopotamian people who loaded their boats 
with their families and possessions and abandoned their native 
homes to start life afresh in distant India—who was this 
people?” He speculates that it was not the Sumerians, whose 
script is too different, but some people whom the Sumerians 
displaced upon their arrival in Mesopotamia, perhaps the Ubaid 
people, who are otherwise unidentified ethnically. 

Mortimer Wheeler proposed “idea diffusion” from both 
Mesopotamia and Egypt as among the causes of the Indus 
urbanization.5 Influenced by the fact that Childe seemed to 
have established Mesopotamia as the principal source of 
western civilization, he insisted that “Mesopotamia, and none 
other, retains her world-priority,” meaning priority in “the 
essential idea of civilization. Thanks to Mesopotamia, by the 
end of the fourth millennium the idea of civilization was in the 


air of the Middle East; and ... ideas have wings.”6 Thus, borne 
by its wings, “the idea of civilization came to the Indus from 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and gave the Harappans their initial 
direction, or at least informed their purpose.”7 Stuart Piggott 
also doubts that the Indus culture “springs from any separate 
ultimate origin,” and notes that at least in the technology of 
writing “it is likely to be dependent, in the last resort, on the 
inventions of late fourth-millennium date in Mesopotamia.”8 

Recently a tendency to reverse this part of the historical 
model has been gaining momentum. In general, the positing of 
intercultural diffusion has gone out of fashion, as the pressures 
of the postcolonial era have confronted scholarship with a 
demand for special care in matters which might be interpreted 
as implying cultural hierarchy. Explanations of changes in 
ancient cultures through migration theory have given way to 
accounts that stress “indigenous cultural development.”9 An 
Indian scholar brings out the postcolonial issue: “While most of 
them [past scholars] broadly belonged, in one way or the 
other, to the School of Hyper-diffusionism initiated by Elliot 
Smith, locating the birth of Civilization at one or two places 
only, such as Egypt and Mesopotamia, some of us totally reject 
it and call it as [sic] ‘hangover’ of Imperialism of some 
European countries with no substance in it.”10 Witzel concurs 
about the change in scholarly attitude, saying, “There has been, 
recently, a strong reaction against the invocation of external 
agents of change, such as migration and diffusion.” But he goes 
on to suggest doubts about this reaction, saying, “However, 
that such forces [as migration and diffusion] were operating in 
the past is clear from innumerable historical examples.” 11 


THE INDUS-MESOPOTAMIA TRADE 


The Indus cities carried out trade with Mesopotamia from 
around 2500 through c. 1800 B.c, then, after an interval, 
resumed in the Assyrian period. Mesopotamia, which was poor 
in natural resources but regularly had bumper crops of wheat 
and wool, wanted wood, ivory, and above all copper; “highly 
priced luxury goods which were easily marketable in the 
emporium”12 came along with them. In return went barley, 


silver, wool, textiles, and small luxury items such as perfumed 
oil and leather goods. The bulk of this trade seems to have been 
in the Akkadian period, when, as Wheeler put it, “an 
imperialistic regime had emerged in Akkad and may have 


influenced ... contemporary political development on the 
Indus.” 13 
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Map 2 The Bronze Age. 


The evidence features “a little over thirty Indus seals 
[which] have been reported to come from the Near East,”14 
including “18 seals of the so-called Indus type found at Ur and 
in Babylon.”15 In addition “there are around 25 cylinder seals 
found at the Indus-Saraswati sites but not one shows the use of 
Cuneiform script for the texts on them ... ”16 It is generally 
assumed that the seals were used by merchants to mark 
containers before shipping them, so seals are found where 
merchandise was sealed up and shipped, while sealings or seal- 
impressions mean that containers of goods were opened, rather 
than sealed up, at that site. The Indus seals in the Near East, on 
that assumption, indicate that merchants from the Indus Valley 
were resident there. The cylinder seals without cuneiform 
found at Indus sites may represent Indus merchants who were 
employed by Sumerian companies and had their own seals cut 
in Sumerian shape, though without the foreign cuneiform 
writing. On this argument, there is no sign of Sumero-Akkadian 
merchants who lived and ran businesses in the Indus Valley. 

There are, however, concrete evidences, in texts of the 
Akkadian and neo-Sumerian dynasties,17 of Indian crafts- and 
business-people first visiting Mesopotamia and later living in it. 
“TA]n inscription of Sargon refer[s] to Meluhhan [probably 
Indian] ships docked at his capital, the city of Akkad ... a late 
Sargonic tablet datable to ca. 2200 B.c... . mentions a man with 
an Akkadian name entitled ‘the holder’ ... of a Meluhha ship ... 
an Akkadian cylinder seal bears the inscription ... ‘Su-ilisu, 
Meluhha interpreter.’ Taken together, the presence of 
Meluhhan ships, a ship-‘holder’, and an interpreter help to 
establish the physical contact, over sea-routes, of Meluhha with 
Mesopotamia in Akkadian times.”18 Inscriptions of Gudea of 
Lagash similarly note that “‘the Meluhhans came up (or down) 
from their country’ to supply wood and other raw materials for 
the construction of the main temple of Gudea’s capital.”19 In 
the Ur III or neo-Sumerian dynasty that followed the Akkadian, 
however, the texts “give us an entirely different view of the 
Meluhhans.”20 Now they do not seem to come from afar, as in 
the Akkadian period, but, “while recognized as a distinct ethnic 
group, their roles are intimately part of domestic Ur III 
society.”21 Though the “Meluhha village” that is referred to 
repeatedly over a half century “may originally have been 


founded as a commercial settlement or a mercantile enclave, all 
references to it unanimously imply that its role in Ur III society 
was little, if any, different from other Southern Mesopotamian 
villages of the day.” The records of Meluhhans indicate that by 
that time “most if not all of them had Sumerian names.”22 
Families from Meluhha, it seems, had settled in the Meluhhan 
village permanently, rather than on brief mercantile visits. In at 
least one case it seems that “the man himself was two or more 
generations removed from immigration into Mesopotamia.” 23 
“Three hundred years after the earliest textually documented 
contact between Meluhha and Mesopotamia, the references to a 
distinctly foreign commercial people have been replaced by an 
ethnic component of Ur III society.” In short, “certain 
Meluhhans had undergone a process of acculturation into 
Mesopotamian society by Ur III times.” The texts attest to “a 
Meluhhan garden dedicated to a Sumerian goddess, and the 
paying of religious taxes to that goddess’ temple ...”24 Clearly, 
then, as Kosambi said, ?There must have been a small but 
active settlement of Indian traders in Mesopotamia ...”25 And 
yet, as the same author noted, “The reciprocal settlement seems 
to have been absent or less prominent in India.” 


The situation is suggestive but ambiguous. A scholar whose 
overall orientation is to sever the origin of the Indus 
civilization from Mesopotamia says: “The balance of trade 
appears to have been in favor of India; more items were 
exported from India than imported from the Gulf and 
Mesopotamia.”26 The term “in favor of” seems to hint that 
India was the dominant partner in the mercantile relationship. 
Yet usually, the culture that has imported more is regarded as 
dominant. That goods from various parts of the world, 
including India, are found in Bronze Age Mesopotamia, 
especially in the Akkadian period and the following “Sumerian 
Renaissance,” suggests that Mesopotamia was a dominant 
center that had agents seeking desired goods from wherever 
they could find them. Thus, “in his temple-building hymns, 
Gudea shows off with reports of distant regions he brought the 
materials from,”27 including wood and other raw materials 
imported from “Meluhha.” As Snell says, “The 
Mesopotamians had contact with the periphery mainly to trade 
for or to seize raw materials, and in that contact they may have 


influenced the people they confronted.”28 Aside from Sumer 
itself, the only cultures known to have made cylinder seals 
were clearly on the receiving end of Sumerian influence, not 
the other way around. 


Some seals of Indian manufacture found in Mesopotamia of 
the Sargonid period show a mixing of Sumerian and Indus 
Valley motifs, the Indus-style bull-at-manger, for example, 
appearing in conjunction with a Mesopotamian scorpion.29 
Other finds indicate that Indian motifs were borrowed by 
Mesopotamian craftspeople, also; a steatite ritual vase found in 
Tell Agrab, for example, has been described as “entirely 
Mesopotamian in execution ... yet it shows ... a building which 
shelters a Brahmanic bull standing in front of its manger.”30 At 
the same site was found a pot, seemingly dating from the first 
or second early dynastic period, portraying a Brahmanic bull 
without manger. 


An important issue concerns the pre-Sargonid links—that is, 
contacts before about 2350 sB.c. As Chakrabarty put it, “the 
basic theoretical significance of Pre-Sargonic contact between 
the Harappan Civilization and Mesopotamia is that it makes it 
possible to visualize the growth of urbanization in India at 
virtually the same time as Sumer.”31 If the Indus cities, in other 
words, were developed enough by the Early Dynastic period to 
engage in international trade, then they may have matured too 
early to have been stimulus-diffused from Sumer. Here the 
evidence suggests that pre-Sargonid trade with the Indus 
culture did exist, though perhaps less plentifully than in the 
following Akkadian period. Seal 420 from Mohenjo-Daro, for 
example, shows the bull-footed chair which is familiar from 
both Egypt and early dynastic Mesopotamia.32Steatite vessels 
of probable Indian origin are found in eight cities of Sumer and 
Elam in early Dynastic contexts.33 A toilet set from Harappa is 
the same as one found in the first dynasty cemetery at Ur.34 In 
pre-Sargonid graves at Kish were found etched car-nelian beads 
and barrel-shaped stone weights appearing to be Harappan in 
manufacture, and so on.35 The cones used for temple wall 
decoration at Warka are found again so used at Harappa.36 
Both cultures used cockle shells to hold cosmetics.37 Jewelry 
has been found in the Indus Valley like that of Queen Pu-Abi of 
Ur, and ram sculptures very much like the lapis rams and bulls 


from the Royal Tombs at Ur.38 The Indus “stamp-seals,” which 
Childe calls “seal amulets,” he traces back to the “seal- 
pendants” of Halaf and Ubaid times.39 A boat on an Indus 
seal40 is extraordinarily like those on Uruk seals and plaques, 
and the design of the four-wheeled wagon on an Indus seal is 
like that of the chariot on the Standard of Ur; even the wagon 
wheels are made in the Mesopotamian fashion. The humpless 
cattle shown on some Indus seals are unknown in India and 
may be imitations of Sumerian prototypes. The Sumerian lion 
swastika4lis a forerunner of the pinwheel style composite 
beasts on some Indus seals, and the date of the Sumerian 
examples is the third early dynastic period.42 The braid motif 
and composite beast motif on Indus seals combine Sumerian 
and other West Asian influences.43 Clearly, then, although the 
Akkadian evidence suggests an expansion of the trade, it was 
already underway somewhat earlier. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The belief of Wheeler and others that “the ‘idea’ of ‘city’ as a 
way of life came to India from Mesopotamia” 44 is based on the 
assumption that the Near Eastern trade occurred either just 
before or just at the start of “cultural takeoff’45 in the Indus 
Valley. Heine-Geldern, for example, “maintained that the 
civilization of the Indus valley had appeared suddenly, out of 
the blue as it were, since no traces of earlier development were 
found in the initial period of excavation.”46 This implies 
colonization or at least a sudden and very effective stimulus 
diffusion. But Kenoyer and Meadow’s recent claim that they 
have found Indus writing on potsherds dating back to 3200 or 
even 3300 B.c. suggests that take-off may have occurred earlier 
in the Indus Valley than had been thought—perhaps too early 
to have been stimulated by contact with Mesopotamia. Further, 
it has been cogently argued that civilizations, even if diffused 
from elsewhere, do not appear overnight. “This is true of the 
Chinese civilization and also equally true of the Mesopotamian 
Civilization. Each one of them took more than a thousand years 
to crystallize.”47 


In looking over the thousand years prior to the cities of 


Harappa and Mohenjo-daro in which they could have 
developed, one finds no sign of major external stimulus, but 
only the local interaction of Indian communities “at the micro 
level ... between 3500 B.c. and 2600 B.c.”48 It was presumably 
from similar local interaction within a complex settlement 
system—implying crafts specialization and an emerging 
mercantile class—that the Mesopotamian cities developed. For 
Mesopotamia the background of a three- or four-tiered 
settlement system developed over centuries through the 
amalgamation of settlements into villages, villages into towns, 
and, finally, towns into cities.49 In the case of India, however, 
“the failure of the early excavations to define an ancestral pre- 
Harappan period of cultural development indicated to many 
scholars that the Harappan culture represented yet another 
western intrusion into South Asia”50— a “western intrusion” 
that might have come from West Asia. 


Recent excavations at Mehrgarh in Baluchistan have 
changed the situation,51“making plausible the hypothesis that 
the domestication of plants and animals and the rise of 
civilization in the Indus Valley was an indigenous cultural 
process.”52 The archeological record at the site “begins with 
the earliest settling by farming peoples, and goes through the 
middle of the third millennium”; that is, it covers continuously 
the development from the prepottery Neolithic to the phase 
immediately preceding the appearance of the Indus Valley 
cities.53 A number of scholars feel that this material invalidates 
the hypothesis of Mesopotamian diffusion. “The new 
excavations have conclusively disproved the assumption of a 
sudden appearance of the Indus civilization without any traces 
of previous development. On the contrary, they have 
demonstrated that the WHarappan civilization should be 
regarded as a legitimate phase of the evolution of developed 
village cultures. Urbanization was ... prepared by the previous 
stage of the inner development of village cultures which had 
reached a fairly high level of development.”54 Thus the Indus 
civilization, like those of Mesopotamia and Egypt, was “the 
result of deep cultural processes originating in the Neolithic,” 
and was “deeply rooted in local traditions.”55 In that case, 
input from outside seems unnecessary; supposedly the Indus 
culture was just about to sprout into urbanism at the same time 


lower Mesopotamia was. They happened side by side, at the 
same time, with no stimulus of one upon the other. Their 
village geographies, that is, happened to come to maturity at 
the same time. With the earlier dates for Indus Valley 
urbanization, and the antecedent preparatory stages shown at 
Mehrgarh, it now appears that “the growth of urbanization in 
India took place at virtually the same time as Sumer.”56 

Some other new sites offer partial confirmation of the 
Mehrgarh implications. In terms of the traditional civilizational 
requisite of monumentality, for example, at Rehman Dheri 
“monumental public architecture came in vogue much before 
the emergence of the mature Indus-Saraswati Civilization, the 
latter only elaborated the efforts of the former.”57 “There was a 
regular fortified settlement with massive mud-brick structures 
and houses of the Kot Dijians at Harappa [that] long preceded 
the mature phases of the Indus Saraswati Civilization.”58 
Shaffer and Lichtenstein conclude that “the Mehrgarh data 
raise serious questions about diffusion as an all-encompassing 
explanation for major South Asian cultural developments.”59 


But there are several other considerations which must be 
borne in mind. In the first place, there seem to be exceptions to 
the idea that it takes a thousand years (more or less) to go from 
village to city. That period allows time for the development of 
the four-tiered settlement system, which has been identified as 
the condition leading to urbanization at Uruk in southern 
Mesopotamia, with specialization of industry and active trade 
throughout the system, architectural monumentality, and 
centralized bureaucracy bringing with it the need for writing. 
Yet northern Syria produced Ebla, “a community,” says Nissen, 
“that, according to all our criteria, must be called an urban 
center,”60 apparently by stimulus diffusion, seemingly without 
the supposedly requisite systemic preparation having been 
completed. At the present state of excavation, the site seems to 
need external stimulus, for it seems that “the complexity of the 
phase that used writing was the consequence of a very rapid 
development.” The situation of ancient Susa is similar. Susa 
first adopted cuneiform writing and went into urbanization, 
then renounced or lost literacy, then after a while readopted it. 
After the initial urbanization there was a “decline of settlement 
in Susiana” so that “only very few places were actually 


inhabited apart from Susa, which, judging from the central 
terrace uncovered there, was clearly still an important urban 
center.”61 In other words, it seems that there can indeed be a 
major urban center without a four-tiered settlement system 
around it—a city in the middle of nowhere, but still a city. The 
abandonment of urbanization in Susa after it had once gotten 
underway suggests that it was initially premature in terms of 
local preparation. Urbanization was rushed because of stimulus 
diffusion, the system collapsed, then was revived a century or 
so later. 

There are some signs that the situation in the Indus Valley 
may have paralleled that of Susa. One such sign involves the 
system of writing. “Writing first appears, or is first taken over,” 
one scholar notes, “when a city’s own development has 
progressed so far that the introduction of writing solves urgent 
and already existing problems.”62These problems are those of 
conducting a large-scale centralized bureaucracy. But in the 
Indus civilization, “limited use of writing and a lack of other 
evidence for bureaucracy suggests, like the absence of 
monumentality [in architecture], that state level organization 
was absent.” Sumerian writing was, for about six hundred 
years, used only for lists and as a mnemonic device; it did not 
develop the ability “not only of bringing to mind known things 
but also of teaching the unknown’63 until the Early Dynastic 
Period, about 2600 B.c. The Indus Valley script, on the contrary, 
though it was written down for a millennium, does not seem 
ever to have developed to that stage; the brevity of the 
inscriptions suggests they did not communicate lengthy texts 
such as “the long literary and religious works known as ‘The 
Cylinders of Gudea’ (dating to around 2130), that were 
respectively close to 800 lines (Cylinder A) and 550 (Cylinder 
B) ...”64In other words, it is not certain that the Indus script 
represents writing in the full sense—writing beyond the 
mnemonic device. As at Susa, writing may have arisen by 
stimulus diffusion rather than by the needs of a genuine state- 
level organization. 


A second such sign is the fact that in the Indus Valley the 
archeological data fail “to confirm a three or four-tiered 
hierarchy usually associated with ancient states.”65Just prior to 
urbanization many of the communities in the Kirthar hills 


toward the West relocated to the Indus plain, whereupon cities 
sprang up. The deep-tiered village system was not on the actual 
site of the cities but nearby. The Indus cities, then, lack the 
common function of centrality with regard to the inherited 
village system, which is part of the process as observed 
elsewhere. As described for Mesopotamia by Nissen, for 
example, the process involves a “settlement geography” which 
views “the growth of centrality as the visible expression of 
hierarchical subordination.”66 Population density in the midst 
of the thickening tiers of networks is one of the factors that 
cause the precipitation of a city. Yet the Indus cities were not 
in fact central to the village network that supposedly produced 
them. With new settlements on the Indus plain somewhat 
removed from the Kirthar settlements, it is questionable 
whether the process would apply. Without some stimulus, the 
village network in the Kirthar hills might simply have extended 
itself onto the plain. This too suggests that urbanization may 
have arisen somewhat prematurely in the Indus Valley, in 
which case some intrusive or diffusionist input is needed to 
account for it. Contrary to the excavators’ opinion, the 
archeological sequence at Mehrgarh may even suggest such an 
event. 

Jarrige and Meadow divide the strata at Mehrgarh into 
seven levels, the sequence being characterized by increasing 
complexity along with increasing trade contacts with Central 
Asia. The village system was growing along with foreign trade 
—but there is no sign of West Asian contacts in these seven 
levels. Then at the end of this period, when the Indus cities 
arose, evidence of West Asian trade appears. It looks as if the 
long village-growth process, had partly prepared the area for 
the transition to urbanization before the Mesopotamian 
contact, then was tipped over into urbanization by that contact. 
For most of its long, seven-stage, 4000-year development, 
though there are signs of gradual complexification, the site of 
Mehrgarh shows in various ways the static quality of cultures 
that have not yet experienced cultural takeoff. Stone sickles, for 
example, remained unchanged from level 2 to level 7, a period 
measured not in centuries but millennia. Even for so 
rudimentary a tool, which cannot be expected to change much, 
the consistency is impressive. The appearance is of a semi- 


stagnant provincial Chalcolithic culture lacking pretensions to 
urbanism and cultural complexity, suddenly stimulated into 
“take-off.” Too much of the development is left at the end of 
the process for the claim that the early stages amounted to a 
full preparation. Shaffer may be right in claiming that the 
Mehrgarh material “makes plausible the hypothesis” of 
indigenous development. But plausible does not mean certain. 
There is still room for urban stimulation from outside—indeed, 
perhaps still need for it. Urbanization and Mesopotamian 
contact seem to appear at about the same time. 

Which precipitated the other is an open question. “The 
Mesopotamian contact ...,” as the Allchins said, “may well have 
complemented the internal developments already taking place 
there.”67 


SUMERO-DRAVIDIANS? 


If there is any mystery of antiquity comparable in importance 
to the identity of the Indus Valley people, it is the identity of 
the Sumerians themselves—the question where they came 
from. These two questions, in fact, have become increasingly 
embroiled with one another. Recently, as part of a wave of 
postcolonial corrections in the construction of history, it has 
been asked not only whether the Indus Valley may have been 
colonized from Sumer, but also whether Sumer may have been 
colonized from the Indus Valley. Von Soden observes that 
“since the discovery of the Indus civilization ... it has been 
almost universally accepted that the Sumerians immigrated 
from the east.”68 The immigrants are regarded as having 
arrived in lower Mesopotamia either at the beginning of the 
Ubaid period (c. 5000 B.c.) or at the beginning of the Uruk 
period (perhaps c. 3500 B.c., but perhaps as late as 3250). In 
either case, the Sumerians seem to have fitted easily into an 
advanced Chalcolithic culture where writing was already in the 
early stages of development. Therefore, the implication is that 
they must have been from another advanced culture, and that 
points to the East. Bottero agrees that “the Sumerians must 
have arrived in Mesopotamia during the fourth millennium, 
apparently from the southeast.”69 


Von Soden further observes that “this immigration could 
have succeeded entirely by land if the Sumerians immigrated 
from somewhere in northern India,” and refers suggestively to 
“the westward migration of the Sumerian groups, whose 
language may have been related to the Dravidian languages of 
India.”70 The idea that the Sumerians came from the Indus 
Valley and originally spoke Dravidian, which like Sumerian is 
agglutinative, has figured prominently in what have been 
called “new age” revisions of ancient history—or, less kindly, 
the “lunatic fringe.”71 It has also been asserted by Daniélou 
(“the Sumerians, who probably came from the Indus ...”).72 
Nissen notes more _ conventionally, “Sumerian is an 
agglutinative language that so far still cannot be linked to any 
other language in the world.”73 

One major variable is the date at which the Sumerians 
arrived in Mesopotamia. Snell asks, “Were they Ubaidians?” 
and answers, “it seems likely that they were because there are 
no major archeological breaks after the Ubaid.”74 If they 
arrived at the beginning of the Ubaid Period, an event he dates 
to 5000 B.c., this would put the Sumerians in Mesopotamia in 
time to be important in the development of writing, which by 
that time had not progressed beyond the “tokens” presented by 
Schmandt-Besserat.75 


Nissen chooses a later date: “If there is any moment in time 
to which we can assign the arrival of the Sumerians with a high 
degree of probability, it is this first period [the Uruk/Warka 
period] of settlements in large areas of the southern Babylonian 
plain.”76Sumerian settlements then marked the beginning of 
the Uruk period—“the period we designate as the beginning of 
early high civilization.”77 Von Soden chooses a still later date, 
placing the Sumerians’ arrival “in the last quarter of the fourth 
millennium.”7sThat chronology, however, would leave them 
little participation in the invention of writing, of which the 
earliest examples “come not only from the soil of Sumer at 
Uruk, ...but also from Akkad, at Kis[h],”79 and which may 
therefore have been created by the Semitic predecessors of the 
Akkadians rather than by Sumerians. By the time the 
newcomers arrived, the process of “civilization”’—urbanization, 
literacy, monumentality, bronze metallurgy, and so on—may 
have already been well underway. But somehow the new 


arrivals managed to fit in—and even became the leaders, or 
“pacemakers,”80 of the urban revolution that was already 
ongoing. An Ubaid arrival, allowing them to shape that 
revolution from a fairly early stage, would seem more plausible 
on this count. 


Figure 6 Sumerian seal impression, third millennium B.c., showing 
“Gilgamesh” figure holding two lions in symmetrically flanking 
“dompteur” position. 


THE DATE OF WRITING 


For some time the consensus has been running toward 
Mesopotamia as the earliest literate culture. It is common to 
read of “humanity’s oldest system of writing, the later 
cuneiform,”8land “the invention of writing in Babylonia 
around 3100 z.c.”82 But Kennoyer and Meadow may have 
pushed the date for the Indus script back by five or six hundred 
years—to 3300-32008.c.—and a comparably early date has 
recently been claimed for Egyptian hieroglyphs.s3 German 
archeologists have announced new carbon dates for tombs at 
Abydos that place the hieroglyphics within them as early as 
3200, perhaps even 3400B.c. These new dates are not solid yet, 
but if they hold up, either Egypt or Harappa, in fact, may have 
produced “the earliest system of writing in the world, dated to 
ca. 3300 B.c.”84 The date might allow just barely time enough 
for colonizers from the Indus valley, proceeding at breakneck 
speed, to have taken both urbanization and writing to 
Mesopotamia with them, rather than the other way around. 
This would be a stunning coup indeed in India’s attempt to 


break into the front rank of Bronze Age high civilizations. 

In keeping with the recently dominant indigenous approach 
to archeology, some suggest that the first writing systems grew 
up independently but simultaneously.s5 But Wheeler, however 
discredited he might seem to some,86 argues that the postulate 
that “in each of three lands so accessible to one another the 
immensely complex idea of an evolved civilization [or a 
writing system] should, within the narrow space of some five 
or six centuries, have emerged spontaneously and without 
cross-reference, is too absurd to merit argument.”87 


Finally there seem to be three problems with the view that 
urbanization was completely indigenous to the Indus Valley. 
First is the geographical separation of the cities from the village 
network in which, according to the standard model based 
primarily on Mesopotamean Uruk, they should have exercised 
the functions of centrality. Second is the fact that the Indus 
script might not have developed fully beyond the mnemonic 
device, so as to perform the complex function of a large 
bureaucracy. Third is the issue of outside stimulus. The 
existence of the Mesopotamian trade clearly offers a possible 
channel for such stimulus, and the archeological sequence at 
Mehrgarh may be interpreted as suggesting the need for it. 
While these factors certainly do not eliminate the possibility of 
indigenous development, they surround it with question marks. 
In Uruk in southern Mesopotamia, in contrast, the situation 
allows for no other possibility than indigenous development. 
The village network was full on all sides of the center where 
the city would arise, writing went into full bureaucratic 
development, and no candidates for outside stimulus are 
available. Wheeler’s point about the unlikely coincidence of 
simultaneous parallel development in the same general area 
may be counted as a fourth. 


QUESTION ITI: WHAT IS THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE ICONOGRAPHIC ISSUE? 


Engrossed by its indigenous reinterpretation of the Indus Valley 
material, recent scholarship has ceased to discuss the fact that 
Indus religious iconography is very closely related to that of 


Mesopotamia. Even if Mehrgarh is accepted as removing the 
need for external input leading to urbanization, even if the 
Indus script can be reliably dated to 3300 Bc. still an 
iconographic parallelism remains that is so extensive as to 
eliminate mere coincidence and that must be taken into 
account in assessing the nature of the Indus culture. A 
generation and more ago, when scholars were discussing this 
issue, it was generally assumed that Mesopotamian 
iconography had been transplanted or diffused to India. 


hoa MOS 


Figure 7 Sumerian seal impression, Uruk period, fourth to third 
millennium B.c., showing central mountain-and-tree symmetrically 
flanked by goats with their forehooves raised and placed upon it. 


Figure 8 Indus Valley seal impression, Mohenjo Daro, third to 
second millennium B.c., showing central mountain and-tree 
symmetrically flanked by goats with their forehooves raised and 
placed upon it. 


Figure 9 Indus Valley seal impression, Mohenjo Daro, third to 
second millennium B.c., showing ?Gilgamesh? figure holding two 
lions in symmetrically flanking ?dompteur? position. 


A basic structural format in Sumero-Akkadian iconography 
is the heraldic flanking composition, in which an object on the 
central axis is symmetrically flanked by more or less identical 
objects on both sides. This format had not previously appeared 
in the world’s iconographies, but is characteristic of all cultures 
formed on the Sumerian model and is found commonly in the 
Indus Valley. An Indus seal shows an eagle heraldically flanked 
by serpents;s8 both the eagle-and-serpent motif and the 
heraldic flanking format are characteristic Sumero-Akkadian 
elements. An Indus seal of a ritual of the tree goddesss9 shows 
clearly, in the lower left-hand corner, the motif, so well-known 
in Mesopotamia, of a central mountain or hillock flanked by 
two goats with their front feet on it and a tree or pole of some 
kind rising from the top. One face of a triangular seal from 
Mohenjo-daro shows the central tree flanked by goats, identical 
in form to many Mesopotamian icons.90 These icons 


emphasizing centrality seem characteristic of a society which 
has just evolved through the village-settlement hierarchy into 
the social centrality of urbanism. Numerous other Indus 
examples of these types have survived.91 Some show the 
Sumerian icon called the dompteur or Gilgamesh: a male hero 
standing between two lions who symmetrically flank him and 
whom he is holding in a gesture of mastery.92 A variant of the 
heraldic flanking structure, the dompteur or “master,” 
underlines the sense of dominance that urban centrality seemed 
to carry in a village-based world. A burial urn from cemetery H 
at Harappa shows two dompteurs, each mastering two bulls. 
They have long hair and seem to be naked, as the central figure 
often is in Mesopotamian examples.93 These motifs—the 
mountain flanked by goats, the hero mastering lions—are 
among the central icons of Mesopotamian religion. Since 
Heinrich Zimmer’s writings there has been an odd silence about 
these and other iconographic parallels, even a willful denial of 
this material among scholars, Indian and western, who have 
committed themselves to the ideology of indigenous 
development. 


Figure 10 Achaemenian seal, c. sixth century B.c., showing ? 
Gilgamesh? figure holding two winged lions or griffins in 
symmetrically flanking ?dompteur? position. 


Figure 11 Indus Valley seal impression, Mohenjo Daro, third to 
second millennium B.c., showing “Gilgamesh” figure holding two 
lions in symmetrically flanking “dompteur” position. 


At a later period the heraldic flanking composition was 
naturalized and assimilated in India and became (as in 
Mesopotamia) the most basic iconographic structure. The 
Buddha meditating, or almost any Indian deity, is shown on a 
central axis with heraldically flanking figures. One example 
among many is the Buddhist icon sometimes called the “Bath of 
Lakshmi,” in which the goddess stands on a lotus, heraldically 
flanked by elephants with their trunks raised, which appears in 
a railing medallion of the stupa at Bharut. This icon probably 
passed into the Buddhist milieu from the Jain. It occurs in the 
Kalpa Su-tra’s description of the dream of the (second) mother 
of the Jain leader Maha-vi-ra on the night when the embryo 
was placed in her womb; at that moment, “she sat on the top of 
Mt. Himavat, reposing on a lotus in the lotus lake, anointed 
with water from the strong and large trunks of the guardian 
elephants” (Kalpa Su-tra 36).The origins of Jain iconography, 
as one scholar said, “reach back, like the origins of Jainism 
itself, to the remotest depths of the unrecorded Indian past.”94 
In fact, they may reach back past the Indus Valley into the 


heart of Sumer. 


THE PriEsT-KING AND OTHER FIGURES 


The sculptural figure which Marshall called the “priest-king” 
wears a robe bearing a trefoil pattern which, one scholar said, 
“to judge from its frequent appearance at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa is obviously a sacred symbol.”95 This design motif 
does not occur on Indus objects presently published from the 
era before Mesopotamian contacts. It does occur in sacred 
contexts in the Near East, in a tradition thousands of years old 
already by the time of the Indus Valley civilization. It is found, 
for example, at Gatal Hiiyuk c. 6000 B.c. inside the spots of the 
leopards which represent the goddess in her devouring 
aspect.96 Later, in a thematically related use, it marks a 
sacrificial bull in Uruk.97 It is also borne by the Egyptian cow- 
goddess Hathor as she nurses the pharaoh in the afterlife.os 
Similarly contextualized at Mohenjo-daro, it appears on a bull 
statue,99 and at both Mohenjo-daro and Harappa on lingams. 
Perhaps most significantly, it is not only the “priest-king” of the 
Indus Valley who wears a robe with the trefoil on it but the 
Akkadian king-god Marduk.100 The easiest diffusion path 
which would account for all these occurrences starts in Gatal 
Hiiyuk, drifts southward into Sumer and Egypt, then makes its 
way oversea to the Indus. 

The “Priest-King,” furthermore, has his hair worn in what 
has been called Sumerian fashion, in a bun at the back of his 
head, and his upper lip is shaved, again in Sumerian fashion. 
The half-shut eyes (which some have thought a sign of 
meditation) occur also in early clay figures from Kish and Ur101 
—the latter a city where Indus objects were found, in fact the 
“port of entry,” as Oppenheim says, for the Indus copper trade 
in the Larsa period.102 It is possible that some special 
relationship existed between this Sumerian city and the Indus 
culture. An Akkadian record is preserved of an official Indian 
(Meluhhan) interpreter, and of merchants resident at Ur from 
Dilmun, presumed to be an entrepot, on the island of Bahrain, 
between Sumer and the Indus.103 


Figure 12 Sumerian seal impression, third millennium B.c., showing 
goddess in tree with god bull below, detail. 


Figure 13 Indus Valley seal impression, Mohenjo Daro, third to 
second millennium B.c., showing goddess in tree with bull-god and 
seven sprout-headed figures below. 


The complex of shared iconographic motifs includes a 
goddess represented either as seated in or as identical to a tree 
(familiar from Bronze Age Egypt and perhaps from 


Mesopotamia). The Sumerian cylinder seal impression in Figure 
12 seems to show a goddess seated solidly in tree and holding 
on with her hands, while a horned god stands nearby; the 
composition is uncannily like the Indus configuration in Figure 
13, where a goddess sits in a tree and is worshipped from 
below by a horned male deity behind whom stands his 
emblem, the bull.104 Another icon represents Ninhursag as 
“with a leafy crown on her head, her shoulders covered with 
sprouting branches, her hair flowing out behind her, and 
holding the branch of fertility in her hand.” Such figures are 
found not only in Bronze Age Mesopotamia and the Indus 
Valley, but also in Egypt, where the Sycamore Goddess is 
frequently seen standing in her tree whence she dispenses food 
and drink to the ba of the deceased in the afterlife. Dompteur, 
bull-and-lion, and so on, are also found in Egypt. To a 
meaningful extent these three societies would seem to have 
occupied the same general cultural zone. Correspondences of 
detail are sometimes remarkable. In Figure 13, for example, the 
Indus valley seal impression of ritual worship of a tree goddess 
by a kneeling male deity and bull, there are seven sprout- 
headed children arrayed in attendance. Figure 14, another 
Mesopotamian example, shows a tree goddess enthroned before 
the tree with a similarly drawn sprout-headed child on her lap. 


Figure 14 Akkadian seal impression, third millennium B.c., showing 
seated tree-goddess with sprout-headed youngster on her lap. 


The complex also includes a goddess associated with a lion 


or tiger, a lion overtaking and leaping on a bull from behind, 
and a male figure represented as a bull, a phallus, or a serpent. 
Horns as a sign of divinity (or something like it) “are 
presumably a Mesopotamian survival,” as Rowland notes,105 
as, perhaps, is the eight-petalled rosette like the Mesopotamian 
“Ishtar rosette,” but found at Kunal in the Indus Valley.106 The 
most common of the “stamp-seal” motifs—the bull standing at 
(what seems to be) a manger—relates to the dominant 
Sumerian motif of Feeding the Temple Herd. Furthermore, the 
dot-centered circles which tend to ornament these mangers or 
altars are found commonly in Sumerian religion in the cult of 
Ishtar, especially at Brak (with, like the trefoil, an earlier life at 
Catal Huyuk and a still earlier one in Magdalenian art). The 
fact that some of these bulls are bearded links them to the 
Sumerian examples and, again, especially those at Ur. The 
presence of a deity virtually identical to the Sumerian bull-man 
motif points in the same direction (Figures 19 and 20). 


Figure 15 Sumerian seal impression, Uruk period, fourth to third 
millennium B.c., showing bull associated with vegetation being 
attacked by lion from behind. 


Figure 16 Painted pottery fragment, Mohenjo Daro, third to 
second millennium B.c., showing bull associated with vegetation 
being attacked by lion or other feline from behind. 


Figure 17 Indus Valley objects, Kunal, third to second millennium 
B.c., eight-petalled rosette on upper left. 


Figure 18 Offering stand from Ur, detail. 


The Indus Valley stamp seals portraying figures seated in 
the yogic position mu-labandha-sana107 have several possible 
Mesopotamian parallels. The motif of three-facedness, for 
example—or four-facedness if the figures are intended to have 
another face to the rear—has often been connected with later 
Hindu many-faced figures. But in the other direction the motif 
leads to Sumer, where various three- and four-faced figures are 
known. At Ischali in central Mesopotamia, for example, a four- 
faced god was worshipped.108 The closest antecedent to the 
posture of mu-labandha-sana is the so-called Displayed Female 


motif, in which sometimes the heels are very close together. 109 
Further, some Sumerian figures are seated on slightly raised 
platforms much like those on the Indus seals.110 Figures seated 
cross-legged and assuming ritual hand-positions also occur,111 
though not precisely in the heels-joined position. The animals 
surrounding the “Si-va” figure on the Indus seals answer to the 
animals floating around the scene in many Sumerian cylinder 
seals.112 

Another genre of similarity is composite beast forms. In 
both cultures, for example, images that combine bull and 
elephant—the bull’s body sporting an elephantine trunk— are 
found; as Kosambi noted, the motif must be presumed to have 
diffused from India to the Near East.113 A three-headed horned 
beast of some kind is portrayed in one Indus seal and a three- 
headed bull in another (Figure 22); a Mesopotamian or proto- 
Elamite cylinder seal impression shows a striding bull with 
three heads and a kneeling bull-man with three heads (Figure 
21).114 A Persian Gulf-type seal from Mohenjo-daro portrays 
six animals, perhaps part bull and part tiger, whose bodies 
merge into a common center, creating a pinwheel shape; 
several Mesopotamian seal impressions show groups of four, 
either men or beasts, joined at a center and forming a cross 
between a pinwheel and swastika effect (Figure 23).115 An 
Indus seal showing four tigers merged into a swastika shape is 
even closer to the Mesopotamian versions (Figure 24).116 


The possibility of these and other shared motifs having 
migrated from the Indus to the Euphrates seems less plausible 
than the other way around, because they show developmental 
background in Mesopotamia from Samarra and Ubaid sites, and 
because they are both more common and seem more culturally 
integrated in Mesopotamia. Another reason why it is easier to 
imagine these motifs diffusing from Mesopotamia into India 
than the other way around is that there is no doubt that they 
did diffuse from Mesopotamia to numerous other ancient 
cultures including Syrian, Urartian, Egyptian, Persian, Cretan, 
and Greek. That this complex of motifs should have arrived in 
the Indus Valley too is just more business as usual. If indeed it 
should turn out that the Sumerians came from north India, it 
nevertheless remains the case that Mesopotamia became the 
center from which this form of civilization spread outward. 


Figure 19 Sumerian ivory figurine, third millennium B.c., showing 
bull-man. 


Figure 20 Indus Valley plaques, third to second millennium B.c., 
showing bull-man. 


Figure 21 Proto-Elamite seal impression, third millennium B.c., 
showing three-headed bull and three-headed bull-man. 


INTO THE ARYAN COMMUNITY 


A second wave of relationship consists of influences on the 
Vedic Aryans, who, on their long path from the Indo-European 
homeland into northwest India, seem to have passed through 
the Near East and taken its imprint. Their sacred book, the R.g 
Veda, shows the influence of Mesopotamian mythology as 
conspicuously as does the Book of Genesis. The main event in 
Vedic mythology, the battle between Indra and the serpent 
demon Vritra, clearly parallels both the battle between Marduk 
and Tiamat in the Akkadian Creation Epic and the related 
Egyptian myth of the battle of Re and Apophis. In all three 
cases, a hero figure who represents manifestation, light, or the 
appearance of the world out of darkness, defeats a giant 
serpent associated with darkness and hiddenness. Various 
details coincide. Tiamat-Kingu, for example, the monster 
destroyed by Marduk, has seven heads, and Indra, in the R.g 
Veda, is called “Killer of the Seven.”117 Books 1-9 of the Rg 
Veda, which are dominated by this subject, may have been 
composed under Akkadian influence during the period of 
wandering southward through Central Asia before entering 
India. Akkadian words found in books 1-9 include a key word 
from the Creation Epic, apsu, “the deep.” 118 


Figure 22 Indus Valley seal impressions, Mohenjo Daro, third to 
second millennium B.c., showing three-headed bulls or bull-like 
creatures. 


Figure 23 Syrian seal impression, c. 1700 B.c., showing four 
entwined male figures suggesting swastika form. 


The Rg Veda features two types of gods, a roughly 
“Olympian” group known as devas, and their adversaries, 
known as asuras. If the confrontation between the two groups is 
in fact the entry of the Aryans into India at the time of or 
shortly after the abandonment of the Indus Valley cities, then 
the asuras were the gods of the Indus culture, at least in part 
Near Easternized, whom the Aryans, with the help of their 
devas, were replacing. Various scholars have seen the name 
asura as meaning Assyrian.119 But at R.g Veda VI.67 the home 
of the asuras is called Hariyupuja, that is, probably Harappa in 
the Indus Valley. Some have proposed that Assyrian kings ruled 
parts of the Indus Valley and were conquered by the Aryans, 
who registered them as the asuras. It would seem to be going 
overboard to postulate Assyrian rulers in India. In any case, the 
asuras’ teachings which are opposed to those of the Aryan devas 
may be called the Sumero-Indian tradition. The Bhagavad Gi-ta 
says that the asuras’ doctrine is that “the world originated from 
the union of the male and the female and its force is eros.”120 


This, which became the essential doctrine of the Tantras, may 
be traced not only back to the Indus culture but beyond it to 
Mesopotamia. 

At the next stage of the relationship, the religious 
innovations of the Middle Vedic literature may have involved 
both Dravidian elements and others from the Near East. The 
Atharva Veda, it seems, represents the asura view as against the 
deva-oriented R.g Veda. It is in the period of the Atharva Veda 
that the obsession with magic and witchcraft enters Vedic 
culture.121 The asuras are especially connected with magic (R.g 
Veda X.124.5,138.3), and the word ma-ya-, magical illusion, is 
used in connection with them. For whatever reasons, the Aryan 
community at this time seems to have allowed a controlled 
inflow of elements from the non-Aryan tradition of ascetic 
shamanic-yogic body practices and possibly protomeditation. 
Figures such as the Vratyas, non-Vedic Aryan ascetics and 
magicians described in the fifteenth book of the Atharva Veda, 
and the Muni, a “pre-Aryan magician”122 described in the tenth 
book of the R.g Veda (X.136) as long-haired, naked, smeared 
with dust, and “maddened [or ecstatic] with silence [or 
austerity]” (unmadita mauneya), were introduced into the 
Aryan community and into its religious literature. These figures 
are usually connected with later S aiva cults, but there are 
clear connections between them and the A-ji-vika-Jain lineages, 
too. A-ji-vikas as well as S aiva yogis went naked, smeared 
themselves with ashes, and vowed silence. “Kes‘in,” “long- 
haired,” is a name used not only of the Muni but of the Jain t- 
rthankaras Rishabha and Pa-rs‘va.123 


Figure 24 Indus Valley seal impressions, Mohenjo Daro, third to 
second millennium B.c., showing four entwined lions suggesting 
swastika form, detail. 


While these non-Aryan religious leaders were being 
naturalized in the Aryan community, the Aryan establishment, 
as part of the same reform, called in a wave of Near Eastern 
influence that involved the doctrine of macranthropy, or 
macrocosm/microcosm correspondence—that is, the a-tman 
doctrine, or the source of it. The Purus.asUkta, or “Hymn to the 
Cosmic Person,” from R.g Veda X, with its enormous import for 
the development of monistic thought, is an example of a type 
of pantheistic hymn common in New Kingdom Egypt and, at 
the period in question, diffused from there into Mesopotamia, 
whence it may have come into India around 1200-1000 B.c. 

The Atharva Veda, further, has the word tiamat (AV V.13.6), 
suggesting renewed acquaintance with the Akkadian Creation 
Epic.124 The Atharva Veda has been described by one Indian 
scholar as the “Chaldeanization” of the Aryan culture.125 The 


goddess Uma- (mentioned in the Kena Upanis.ad) may derive 
from the Babylonian word umma or uma-, meaning “other,” an 
epithet of Ishtar. Scholars have often identified the Middle 
Vedic period as a period when the Aryan community admitted 
elements of Dravidian culture and religion. It seems that, even 
beyond this, elements of Mesopotamian culture were imported 
by some channel, too. Further, it seems that the two were not 
at odds. 


The Brahmanical establishment controlled the inflow of 
these elements in such a way as to assimilate them to the Vedic 
sacrificial tradition. This practice of assimilating the attractive 
elements of the Sumero-Indian tradition by forcing them into a 
Vedic context went on for a long time, sometimes 
transparently. The R.gvidhana, for example, is a late collection 
of non-Aryan magical practices, all of which have been 
rationalized as Aryan by connecting them with Vedic verses. 


A fourth wave of Near Eastern influence with a strong 
Persian aspect entered India in about 540-530 B.c., with the 
conquest of northwest India by Cyrus, and a fifth after the fall 
of Persepolis to Alexander the Great in about 330 B.c., when a 
formidable influx of Persian stonecutters and skilled craftsmen 
of all kinds seems to have entered India seeking work. This last 
brought with it much visual imagery that had not appeared yet 
in the Indus or Vedic periods, but would become central to 
later Hinduism. Specifically, Sumerian iconographs such as the 
caduceus—the central upright rod entwined by two serpents 
which became the emblem of the occult physiology of 
kun.d.alini- yoga—seem to enter at this time. 


EGYPT AND INDIA 


One scholar was sufficiently impressed by the apparent 
affinities between Egyptian and Indian iconographies to suggest 
“it might be arguable that the Indian development of yoga was 
colonial to Memphis.”126 The extraordinary similarity is a 
puzzle, because the evidence to back up a hypothesis of 
diffusion is meager. Though Tacitus says (Annals II.60) that 
Rameses I conquered Bactria, there is virtually no archeological 
evidence to support the assertion. Few Egyptian remains are 


found with the relics of the Indus Valley-Persian Gulf trade. 
Some beads seemingly of Egyptian manufacture were found in 
the Indus Valley.127 One scholar feels that “the discovery of 
two terracotta mummies from Lothal” amounts to “concrete 
evidence ... to prove direct contact with Egypt.” He notes that 
Egyptian mummies are said to have been “wrapped in Indian 
muslin.”128 Possehl, in addition, observes that “the food supply 
of the Harappan civilization” around 2000 B.c. involved millets 
“of African origin.” “There is, however, no clear non-biological 
evidence for contact between India and Africa during or prior 
to the second millennium.”129 That’s about it, at present, for 
archeological evidence. 

But it is questionable whether clear archeological evidence 
is to be expected in this case. Near Eastern influences tended to 
move in combinations. The Hittites, for example, received a 
mixed Mesopotamian and Egyptian culture, as did the 
Assyrians, the Hebrews, the Persians, the Minoan Cretans, and 
the Greeks. After the Amarna Age, Egyptian images, tales, 
myths, and icons were parts of a broad cross-cultural stream of 
elements flowing out of the Near East. These mixed influences 
were more likely to be encountered along with Mesopotamian 
export goods than Egyptian, due to Mesopotamian control of 
trade and the near-isolationism of Egyptian culture during most 
of the Bronze Age. 

Despite the dearth of archeological evidence the 
documentary record shows striking parallels. Similarities 
between Egyptian and Indian mythological styles, for example, 
include: the way the gods turn into one another and include 
one another, the extravagant animal and composite forms for 
them, and the monistic mysticism underlying the polytheistic 
mythologies. There are also extraordinary similarities of 
details; the Egyptian myth of the Eye of Re, for example, which 
he sends out to destroy the world, is echoed in an Indian myth 
in which S.i-va’s third eye nearly burns up the universe like a 
laser. Both Re’s and S.i-va’s power-eyes are in addition to the 
normal two and are located in the forehead.i30 The Egyptian 
myth in which Osiris ascends to heaven over the spine of the 
sky-goddess Nut is echoed by the yogic imagery in which the 
soul energy must be made to ascend from the base of the spine 
to the top, and when it arrives at the top, enlightenment 


occurs.131 The Vedic myth in which the serpent Vritra traps the 
ocean inside himself and is forced by Indra to release it is 
astonishingly similar to the Egyptian myth in which the serpent 
Apophis drinks up the ocean and, being conquered by Re, 
vomits it out again.132 Unusual imagery recurs on both sides. 
In Egyptian mythology Isis receives from the moon the seed of 
Horus, and in Indian mythology the moon is thought of as a 
cupful of sperm.133 The Book of Thoth is described in Egyptian 
texts as existing under the Sea of Coptos guarded by serpents; 
Buddhist lore similarly has the image of sacred books guarded 
by serpents at the bottom of the ocean. Egyptian iconography 
includes gods “seated on coiled up serpents”;134 the Buddha 
meditating while seated on the serpent called Mucalinda is 
much the same, and the Hindu icon of Vis.n.u reclining on the 
serpent Ananta is closely related. Winged serpent vehicles are 
common in Egyptian afterlife iconography and in Buddhist and 
Hindu iconographies as well. 

The deification of certain abstractions, such as Speech or 
Language, is another practice that seems to have begun in 
Egypt. Speech is first deified in the Memphite Theology, where 
Ptah creates the world by means of heart and tongue, that is, 
thought and its embodiment in speech; it reappears later in the 
Amon-Re theology, where every word out of Amon’s mouth is 
considered identical to him, and his speech receives worship as 
himself. This idea spread far. It is found in Yahweh’s creation 
by speech in the Old Testament; in pre-Socratic Greece, where 
Heraclitus seems to consider the Word (Logos) as a divine 
principle; and in India, where the Word (Va-c) is worshipped as 
the universal creative power. Va-c appears in the tenth book of 
the R.g Veda, that is, in the Middle Vedic literature (R.g Veda 
X.71,X.81,X.125, etc.), and may have entered India as part of 
the wave of Near Eastern influence that brought the concept of 
the Cosmic Person with it. 

Another element of Egyptian thought that may have entered 
India in the Middle Vedic period is the deification of time. Re, 
conceived as the Lord of Eternity, is the first element in the 
diffusion series. He is set off against the Sumerian Lord and 
Lady Days of Life by the fact that he is a lone male deity of 
time; this is the key to the diffusion pattern that follows. In the 
Atharva Veda, the god Ka-la (Time) appears in India, and later 


in the Upanis.ads.135 The Maitri- Upanis.ad says: “From Time 
do creatures, flowing, issue. From Time they grow and 
prosper.”136 Among the Jains, Ka-la (Time) was worshipped as 
a substance in which the transformation of things takes 
place.137 In the book of Pherecydes of Syros also—an author 
whose work was clearly influenced either by the early 
Upanis.ads or by their sources—deified Chronos appears, as he 
does in Phoenician cosmogonies. The Orphic god Phanes, the 
Revealer, who manifests the universe out of himself, was 
created by the god Chronos Ageroas, or Ageless Time. 

The Time god is everywhere the same, confirming his single 
origin; in Pherecydes, in the Phoenician cosmogonies, and in 
the Indian sources, “he creates out of his own seed, without a 
consort ... In each case he is not himself the builder of the 
material world but the progenitor of a divine demiurge.”138 
“TS]omewhere, in about the seventh or sixth century, the old 
Egyptian myth was refashioned in the more abstract and 
acceptable form in which it persuaded Iran and India in the 
East, and in the West Pherecydes.”139 In the iconography, 
Phanes appears wrapped round by a serpent, as does the 
Persian deity Zurvan Akarana, also “Ageless Time.” Both icons 
go back to the Sumerian icon of Ningizzida, who is represented 
as an anthropomorphic male wrapped around by a serpent—a 
creature commonly associated with myths of cyclical time. 140 

Despite the uneven quality of the archaeological evidence, 
Egyptian influences seem to have been flowing into both the 
Greek and the Indian streams of early philosophical thought. 
Egyptian mythologems, as previously mentioned,141 control the 
afterlife myth of the Orphics and of an Upanis.adic text. 
Egyptian New Kingdom pantheism is the closest parallel to 
early Indian monism; the Amon-Re hymns gave birth ultimately 
to both the pantheistic Orphic hymns and the Purus.asu-kta, 
and something like reincarnationism did in fact exist in 
Egyptian thought. 


SUMMING UP 


It seems, finally, that significant elements of Near Eastern 
thought and imagery— primarily from Mesopotamia but also 


from Egypt—are embedded throughout the record of Indian 
culture, from the Indus Valley on. These include elements in 
the myth of cycling time (especially Manu’s version), in the 
doctrine of reincarnation as purveyed by Jain texts and 
Upanis.ads, and in the occult physiology of enlightenment in 
kun.d.alini yoga. These have been (dealt with in earlier 
chapters,142 and the materials in the present chapter should be 
regarded in conjunction with them. So massive and crucial is 
the totality of this input that it would seem ill-advised in the 
extreme to attempt to account for the formation of Indian 
civilization without it. Still, it would be an equally egregious 
mistake to conclude that India lacks a distinctive and world- 
important character of its own. Nothing, it seems, comes out of 
nothing, and no culture is born by parthenogenesis. Ancient 
Greek culture has had at least as much input from the same 
sources without being denied its own “miraculous” selfhood. 


QUESTION III: 
Wuat HAPPENED To THE SHAMAN? 


Shamanism is practiced primarily in tribal cultures and village- 
sized communities. It is a one-man operation, scaled to service 
a small clientele. When this form of social group was replaced 
by the urban state, adjustments were made. The relatively large 
urban groups of Mesopotamia were based on_ irrigation 
agriculture, an economy requiring an orderly coordination of 
the community. Such regularity was produced in part by the 
agricultural calendar and the complex ritual observations 
connected with it. So fundamental were these that neglect of 
them would create great unease. The sacred acts of the 
community not only communicated with the spirits of earth 
and weather, but also preserved social order and pertained to 
practical questions which really affected people, such as when 
to open and shut certain irrigation channels. This business 
could not be left to independent visionaries each of whom had 
his own particular access to the cosmic power structure. 

The shamanic profession was a one-man operation not only 
because constituencies were apt to be small. It appealed, Eliade 
says, to some of those who, in modern societies, would become 


psychotics.143 It is in effect a way to mediate their psychosis 
and society, to turn their psychosis into a profession. The 
shaman was an independent and isolated worker by definition. 
His power dreams were his alone; his relationships with the 
spirit allies were his alone. Powers that rise in part from inner 
sources are hard to share with colleagues, each of whom is a 
shaman, too, with his own relationship system in the power 
realms, and no two systems quite alike. 

For the transition to the state this power relationship was 
externalized to lessen its uncontrollability and generalized to a 
caste of people to eliminate what Eliade calls the individual 
shamanic “vocation.” This is the moment when shamanic 
individualism began to give way to the priestly profession. In a 
priestly college there is a hierarchy, and each individual is not 
free to assert his or her own model of the whole. A society’s 
transition from shaman to priest involves, therefore, the 
abandonment of the individual power vision in favor of a 
doctrine codified by the leaders of the priesthood. 


In such a situation the shamanic inheritance could be dealt 
with in different ways. The shamanic lore of spirit-journeys and 
encounters could be sublimated into priestly myths and 
doctrines reoriented to serve the emerging state. Similarly, the 
drug-taking aspect of shamanic practice could be frozen into a 
communal ritual. A group of people sitting around in a 
controlled ritual setting drinking a special concoction (whether 
amanita muscaria or something else) and reciting preordained 
texts is a far tamer and more socially manageable event than a 
set of separate shamanic performances. Alternatively, 
shamanism could be hidden in a special esoteric cult out of 
public view or, finally, shamanism could be cast out. Eliade 
says that shamans “go underground”’144 at this time. 
Presumably he means that vestigial shamanism becomes an 
asocial stream of activity cut off from the established religions 
of the emerging states, not unlike the Cynics and Orphics in 
Greece, the Pa-s’upatas in India, the Vratya of Atharva Veda 
XV, the modern Gypsies, and so on. 

In such groups, vocations and transmissions must have 
become less clear, since these are matters of social 
legitimization, which was no longer a possibility. Gradually a 


free play entered the teaching as the practitioners adopted 
elements from the official religions and philosophies of the 
states round which they moved as wanderers and partial 
outcasts. Thus vestigial shamanic ways could begin to overlap 
with the birth of philosophy and to exercise influence upon it, 
like, say, the Orphic influence on the Pythagoreans, or the non- 
Vedic afterlife views which seem to have stimulated the 
doctrine of reincarnation in the Upanis.ads. Traditions about 
early “philosophers” in both Greece and India involve vestigial 
shamanic traits very prominently—wind and fire magic, raising 
the dead, sorcerers’ duels, flying, bilocation, and so on. 


THE MESOPOTAMIAN CASE 


The development from the Mesolithic to the Chalcolithic in the 
ancient Near East was very quick. The spur of agriculture, 
especially with irrigation, seems to have coupled with an actual 
sense of cultural takeoff—though that may be a projection from 
hindsight. Still, that development applied primarily to matters 
of economic production; cultural matters floated above the 
change somewhat, slower to adapt. As late as the Uruk or Early 
Dynastic period of Sumer there would still have been 
semiprimitive independent religious practitioners, whose hold 
on their communities might have seemed undesirable to the 
central authority of an irrigation-based state organization. 


It seems that various modes of resolving the problem of 
residual shamanism— residual Stone Age practices—were 
employed in ancient Sumer. The group use of narcotics in 
religious ritual, for example, is suggested. The hundred or so 
human sacrifices in the Royal Tombs at Ur were buried alive in 
peaceful postures with cups in their hands which must have 
contained, in Leonard Woolley’s words, “some kind of drug— 
opium or hashish would serve.”145 Presumably many of the 
victims had become sedated into unconsciousness before the 
experience of being buried alive began. Most of the sacrificed 
were wives and servants to accompany the king, as in Indian 
suttee in its burial mode, where also, it seems, a victim is often 
buried alive without losing composure.146 The hugely dilated 
pupils of the figures from the Temple of Abu may reflect only 


the function of “prayer figures,” which were supposed to get 
the god’s attention for the petitioner’s cause; but they also all 
hold little cups in their hands, as in the grave-pits at Ur, raising 
the question whether the religious use of narcotics may at 
times have been involved in cult practices. 


Mesopotamian mythology bears witness to another strategy, 
that of converting the “primitive magic” accumulated from the 
Paleolithic and Neolithic eras into a new body of priestly myth 
that simultaneously tames it and puts it in the service of the 
state. The Epic of Gilgamesh, for example, a work which seems 
to have served the communal purpose of validating national 
kingship, involved the classic shamanic motif of the drum 
which opens access to other worlds.147 Utnapishtim, in the Epic 
of Gilgamesh, functions as a “father shaman” to whom 
Gilgamesh comes as novice. Utnapishtim instructs him to keep 
vigil, a motif that Eliade calls “clearly initiatory in character”— 
meaning shamanic initiation.148 Gilgamesh’s quest for the 
plant of immortality may hide an idealized memory of, and 
nostalgia for, abandoned shamanic drug plants. Gilgamesh’s 
friend Enkidu, who is portrayed as horned and hoofed, may 
give us a glimpse of the animal imitation practices of the 
“grazer” ascetics known from later Mesopotamia, who imitated 
cattle in their movements and means of eating. 


Another residual shamanic figure is Atrahasis, the protoguru 
or father shaman who refuses, in the Epic of Gilgamesh, to 
initiate Utnapishtim. This would seem to be a sign—or a claim 
on the part of the religious establishment promoting the myth 
—that the individual shamanic lineage with its private 
initiations has been terminated; now initiations are rituals of 
established religion and are under the control of priesthoods. 
Still, Atrahasis retains his power, displaying the ability to avert 
plague and bring rain. 


Etana was another residual shaman or protoyogin. “A 
mortal in all respects except that his name may be written with 
the determinative for ‘god,’””149 he represents the quest of the 
human for divine status, a mythological surrogate for the 
shamanic profession. Seeking (like Gilgamesh) the plant of 
birth, he cannot make the flight to heaven by his own power; 
he frees the eagle from its combat with the serpent and is flown 


to heaven on its back. The motif seems shamanic in origin, 
referring to the shaman’s use of animal allies to journey on 
high to other worlds. The eagle especially is “at the shaman’s 
service”; the shaman “is often carried by an eagle.”150 In this 
myth the shamanic journey has been redefined for new 
purposes. It is specifically the continuation of a royal dynasty 
that is at issue. The old shamanic power has been turned to the 
service of the state: The king-lists record the offspring of Etana. 
This myth was written in the Sargonid era, when contact with 
the Indus culture was at its height. Its myth of flight on an 
eagle’s back occurs in Hindu mythology in the story of Vis.n.u 
and Ga-ruda, seemingly another redefined form of the old 
shamanic journeyer and his ally. 


ADAPA AND UTTANKA 


Another postshamanic or protoyogic figure in Sumerian 
literature is Adapa. A special initiate of Enki, the god of 
wisdom, Adapa “knew the heart of heaven and earth” and was 
involved in secret practices of which he was the “ointment 
priest, the observer of rites.”151 “Without him the offering 
table cannot be cleared.”152 One day the south wind capsized 
his boat and he cursed it, saying, “South wind, I will break 
your wing.” For seven days the south wind didn’t blow. Adapa 
was called before Anu, the High God, for judgment, and Enki, 
his sponsor, sent him to heaven with “unkempt hair and 
mourning garb” like a defendant seeking sympathy in court. 
The myth has numerous Indian and Greek convergences. The 
Muni of R.g Veda X.136 also is master of the wind, flies to 
heaven, and has long (matted) hair. Empedocles displayed 
control of the wind as well. The continuation of the myth 
conceals a shamanic account of flying to heaven and eating the 
food of heaven. But the motif of the food of heaven has been 
revised. Anu is about to give Adapa the food of heaven, which 
will make him immortal, one of the gods. But Enki, not 
regarding it as proper for a mortal to become immortal, has 
already secretly told Adapa not to eat or drink anything offered 
to him, claiming that it would be the food and drink of death. 
The food of life is freely offered to Adapa and he turns it down. 
In the Epic of Gilgamesh, similarly, a plant of immortality is 


offered yet not attained. Is the plant they seek, in reality, the 
drug plant with which their shamanic predecessors had 
“attained immortality,” that is, seen the things of heaven? Such 
myths seem to signal the end of the free performance of the 
shamanic rite, the inculcation of a new ethic of subservience to 
the state. 


The Maha-bha-rata (As‘vamedha Parvan, XIV.54.12-35) 
contains a related story. Krishna wants his devotee Uttanka to 
be given the amr.ta, or food of immortality. Indra objects that it 
is improper to give it to a mortal. Bidden to give it anyway, 
Indra takes the form of an outcaste hunter, urinates in front of 
Uttanka, and exhorts Uttanka to drink his urine. Uttanka, not 
knowing he is being offered the food of life (in this case 
possibly the urine form of the Amanita muscaria), refuses it, as 
Adapa did. This group of myths in general seems to teach the 
impossibility, or the impropriety, of transcendent experience, 
perhaps to inculcate the lesson that no individual transcends 
the claims of the state, the priesthood, and the caste. 


Zu 


Even closer to the shamanic model is the Sumerian myth of Zu. 
Sometimes represented as a human, sometimes as a bird, Zu is 
Etana and the eagle in one. In shamanic contexts the shaman’s 
ability to leave his body and make the flight to the other world 
is represented either by his bird ally or by his bird form.153 
Magical flight, according to Eliade, is originally a preshamanic 
motif, belonging to “an ideology of universal magic.”154 

The history of the motif illustrates the process whereby 
primitive magic survived, somewhat redefined and reorganized, 
in shamanism, and shamanism in turn was redefined and 
reorganized as yoga. The Buddha, in the Ja-taka story of 
Sumedha, travels in this way: 


Now so it happened at this time 

That I my hermitage had left 

And, barken garments rustling loud, 
Was passing over them through the air. 
Then saw I every one alert, 


Well-pleased, delighted, overjoyed; 
And, coming downward from the sky, 
The multitude I straight-away asked ...155 


Flying is mentioned as the first superpower (siddhi) in the 
Visuddhimagga, and is cited by Patanjali as a fruit of yoga (YS 
11.45). 

There are a number of Mesopotamian myths that show a 
concern about the inability of human beings to fly, alongside 
those that show anxiety about the inaccessibility of a plant 
with special powers. It might be anxiety over the loss of the 
shamanic performance, and the drug plant used in it, that these 
myths record. The official story is that nowadays the gods are 
withholding both plant and flight from humans, though they 
may have granted these powers to earlier practitioners like 
Utnapishtim and Atrahasis. The myth of the loss of the drum by 
Gilgamesh repeats the theme of the loss of the shamanic 
performance. In the age of the state, such powers are to be used 
only in the service of the state, as Hammurabi—the king 
usurping the shaman’s function—managed to ascend to 
Shamash to receive his laws. 

The myth of Zu is a poignant story of a power figure from 
an earlier age who is out of place in the new world of Anu. Zu 
has stolen the me, or tablets of destiny, from Enlil (Enki in the 
Sumerian version). He is defeated by Ninurta, the storm god, 
who uses the seven ill winds as his weapons. The myth may 
conceal an earlier story of a shamanic duel involving control of 
the wind. The Vratya of the Atharva Veda is credited with 
“seven breaths,” like the seven winds of Ninurta. The figure of 
Zu, the freelance sorcerer who is not in the service of the state, 
represents disenfranchised holy men who did not make the 
changeover into the established priesthoods. Ancient Egyptian 
texts contain memories of fakirs who begged in the temple 
vicinities and purveyed scraps of magic and doctrine outside 
the priesthoods.156 In Mesopotamia, also, there were 
nonpriestly sorcerers who were outlawed by Gudea and other 
Sumerian kings.157 Were they remnants of some ancient 
initiation no longer reputable? Did they wander, like 
scapegoats, out of their native countries? Are they the 


prototypes of the wandering Vratyas and Munis of the Vedas? 
Of the wandering Orphics? 


THE SACRED KINGSHIP 


The king’s magicianly duties included sexual magic, that is, the 
ritual sex act at the New Year, and substitution magic, that is, 
becoming the deity during the performance of ritual.158s Kings 
in whose time the community had especially prospered were 
sometimes worshipped after their deaths.159 These were 
standard parts of the Near Eastern institution of the sacral 
kingship. In addition there was another area where vestiges of 
a more ancient level of religious history survive: those of the 
shaman. One text, for example, preserves a ritual for the 
manufacture of the sacred lilissu drum of Anu, the king-god. 
The lilissu drum would appear to be a remnant of shamanic 
performance equipment, here transposed into the equipment of 
kingship.160 Sumerian kingship also involves the bull symbol 
prominently. Anu’s sacred animal was the bull; Enlil, who also 
had a claim to be called the god of kings, is called the Wild 
Bull.i61 The bull is the most common power animal of 
shamans, and as such goes back continuously to Catal Hityuk 
and beyond to the Sorcerer of Trois Freres and other 
Magdalenian icons. By early Sumerian times the bull archetype 
had been transferred from shamans to kings. The conjunction 
of sacred kingship with bull image extends down through 
history, including the Buddha, or Prince Siddha-rtha, who was 
called the “Bull of the S a-kyas.? 

Not only the shaman’s symbols and attributed powers, but 
his duties too, fell upon the king. “The king,” as Frankfort says, 
“became the scapegoat, charged before the gods with all the 
sins of his community. Hence his time was largely taken up 
with penitence and prophylactic magic.”162 The king did not, 
in other words, administer the city or lead the armies so much 
as he served as a magical talisman and ally for both, much as a 
professional magician or visionary might. The priests, who in 
some periods really administered the community, treated the 
king as a psychic membrane to special knowledge or power. 
They constantly adjusted his behavior to offset or encourage 
this or that cosmic force, in response to a constant inspection of 


omens and astrological events. He was kept by them in a 
condition which was not meant for administrative work. Once, 
for example, in a case from the Assyrian period, the moon was 
ominously covered with clouds. The priests instructed the king 
to fast. They wrote: 


A day has gone by since the king began fasting and has 
not eaten a morsel. “Until when?” he asks. Today (also) 
the king should eat no food. The king is a beggar ...163 


In another such document, the king is instructed to spend seven 
days continuously secluded in a reed hut like those used by the 
seriously ill, submitting constantly to purification practices. 
This type of activity—the performance of austerities on behalf 
of the community as a whole—was once the activity of 
shamans. 

The number of taboos and purification devices that 
surrounded ancient priest-kings was enormous. Frazer relates 
that “the Flamen Dialis might not ride or even touch a horse, 
nor see an army under arms, nor wear a ring that was not 
broken, nor have a knot on any part of his garments ... he 
might not touch wheaten flour or leavened bread; he might not 
touch or even name a goat, a dog, raw meat, beans, and ivy 
...”164 There is a distinct similarity between such taboo 
systems and the lists of taboos practiced, say, by Pythagoreans 
and by Buddhist monks and yogis. 

The conflicting evidence about the Buddha’s caste status 
may be resolved somewhat on the assumption that his 
“kingship” was not necessarily a ks.atriya office but may have 
been a mythic survival of the sacral shaman-king. Even if the 
tradition of Buddha’s kingship is Aryan in origin, it assumed a 
rather Near Eastern tinge at some time. The Buddha’s royal 
genealogy is traced back either to the first king of the present 
cycle (paralleling the Sumerian myth of the repeated descents 
of Kingship at the beginnings of different eras) or for seven 
generations.165 Numerous passages present the Buddha as a 
Mesopotamian style god-king, Lord of the Four Quarters, 
traversing the cosmos in seven stages, and so forth: 


As soon as born the Bodhisattva firmly standing with 


even feet goes towards the North with seven long steps 
... He surveys all the quarters, and in a lordly voice says, 
“T am the chief in the world, I am the best in the world, I 
am the first in the world.” (M. III.118)166 


The image is not unlike that of Marduk in the Enuma Elish, or 
Akkadian Creation Epic (tablet IV), when he “crossed the 
heavens and surveyed the regions.”167 Royal-birth myths are 
known to have diffused from Mesopotamia to India at some 
time, as the Akkadian legend of the birth of Sargon clearly 
appears in India in the Maha-bha-rata’s story of the birth of the 
hero Karna.168 Similarly, the legend that Makkhali Gosa-la was 
born in a cowshed may hearken back (like the manger-birth of 
Jesus) to the Mesopotamian cult of the byre in which the 
sacred young calf, symbol of the king, was born. In Jain 
tradition also, all twenty-four tir-thankharas are said to have 
been kings’ sons, echoing the god-king tradition of the Near 
East. Furthermore, all of them are said to have died (entered 
nirva-na) on mountaintops—an echo of the motif of the 
Mesopotamian priest-king or god-king ascending to heaven by 
way of the ziggurat.169 


ONEIROMANCY 


In Mesopotamia it was also the king who was primarily 
responsible for sacred dreaming, a typical shamanic 
occupation. “Seeing spirits,” says Eliade, “in dream or awake, is 
the determining sign of the shamanic vocation.”170 Dream, 
rather than trance, seems to have been the primary 
Mesopotamian way of communicating with the gods.171 

In one dream king Gudea was ordered to build a new 
temple; in subsequent dreams he had to get the specifications 
for brick size and so forth. He was functioning like a medium 
or shaman who communicates directly with the deity. Gudea’s 
private god was Ningizzida, the god of the entwined serpents; 
his dreams of Ningizzida sometimes sound like mystical 
experiences. Once Gudea “dreamt that he saw light coming 
forth on the horizon. That light, he was told by the goddess 
Nanshe who interpreted the dream for him, symbolized his 
personal god Ningizzida, and the dream meant that Ningizzida 


was able to be present anywhere in the world.”172 In an 
Assyrian text that, according to Speiser, goes back to the 
Akkadian period, a king Kumma deliberately induced a dream 
vision of the underworld; visiting the underworld in dreams is 
a specifically shamanic activity—indeed perhaps the central 
shamanic responsibility. In the dream, king Kumma himself 
visits the underworld and has encounters, for the most part 
terrifying, with deities there. The tradition of shamanic travel, 
out of the body, to the land of the dead, could thus be 
transposed into the social structure of kingship and dreaming. 
The dream has been retained from the technology of the trance 
and the drug vision. 

The tradition of dream vision and dream interpretation may 
have been prominent in the Indus Valley culture also, since it 
survived prominently in the A-ji-vika-Jain line that seems to go 
far back in that stream. The A-ji-vika texts are lost, but they are 
known to have been devoted almost entirely to divination of 
various kinds, including astrology, ultimately a Sumero- 
Akkadian export more or less wherever it is found, and dream 
interpretation. “The A-ji-vika mendicant often acted as an 
astrologer or reader of omens.”173 Jain dream _ theory 
recognized “42 normal and 30 major dreams.” The mother of a 
ti-rthankara will, by the time her pregnancy begins, have 
experienced fourteen of the major dreams, as has the mother of 
a cakravartin; the mother of a Vasudeva has experienced 
seven.174 Dreaming was regarded among the Jains “as a special 
kind of visionary power.”175 This seems a vestigial form of the 
shamanic practice of seeking special power dreams, which are 
regarded as qualitatively different from ordinary dreams. The 
Mesopotamian king seeking divine guidance through dreams is 
doing a similar thing. The Jain tradition in fact recognized 
dreaming as a path to enlightenment and nirva-na—echoing 
the period when the dream was the shaman’s access to the 
heavens and the company of the gods. “14 dreams [from the 30 
major ones] immediately lead to true cognition and in most 
cases to salvation within the same existence.”176 The dreams of 
one who has attained samvara, or stoppage of karmic flow at 
the five senses, are necessarily true—like those of the Sumerian 
king when he has properly purified himself. At least one text 
indicates that major dreams occurred not in true sleep but in a 


state of semitrance; it is possible that some meditation practices 
arose in part from attempts to induce special dreams through 
stillness and balance in the hypnogogic state. 


GOSA‘LA 


A-ji-vikism seems to have been closer to the stream of primitive 
magic than Jainism; the A-ji-vika emphasis on magic and 
divination may have been one of the elements that Maha-vi-ra 
was trying to purge from his branch of the tradition. The Bha- 
gavati Su-tra (ch. 15) portrays Gosa-la as expert in reading from 
omens the good or evil of the people. Maha-vi-ra, on the other 
hand, although he sometimes prophesied, did reject divination, 
and forbade Jain monks to eat food procured by (1) showing 
pictures, (2) foretelling the future or reading omens, (3) 
applying medicine, (4) performing magic and spells, or (5) 
rising in the air.177 This list seems directed against the 
tradition of Gosa-la, whose father as well as himself made a 
living by carrying around a holy picture and begging, as well as 
reading omens and performing spells. “Showing pictures” was 
not merely piety, but magic; it relates to the tantric use of 
mandalas and other icons. The power of the god enters directly 
into the icon, summoned by the proper spells, and is to some 
extent controlled by the practitioner. The fact that Gosa-la’s 
father practiced his same profession suggests lineages whose 
antiquity can only be guessed at. It has already been remarked 
that the Tantra is to be regarded as a reemergence into the 
light of the Sumero-Indian stream which had always been there 
but was long excluded from the literate milieu. Gosa-la and his 
father give us glimpses of prototantric magical practitioners. 
Maha-vi-ra rejected the practice of magic as _ karmically 
ineffective, due to his emphasis on personal effort; the Buddha 
felt similarly. Gosa-la on the other hand rejected both personal 
effort and magic as means to alter (much less terminate) the 
unfolding of karma; granted the framework of unfolding karma, 
however, one could make magical adjustments in details within 
the frame. 


THE EMPOWERED PRIESTHOOD 


When the powers of shamans were being broken up and 
redistributed in the emerging states, one concern was to create 
a system of checks and balances on their exercise. The king was 
the magical center, but as a counterbalance to him the 
priesthoods also inherited much of the old power, which was 
either sublimated into new priestly thought or sheltered in 
temple cults behind vows of secrecy. It must have been through 
exchanges between priestly communities that intimate transfers 
of lore and practice occurred. The Bronze Age priesthoods of 
the ancient Near East were accustomed to receiving visiting 
inquirers from the provinces. Their facilities and staffs were 
huge. The Mesopotamian Temple of Bau, a minor goddess, 
employed 736 persons in about 2600 B.c. Marduk’s temple in 
the neo-Babylonian period employed 7,000.178 Egyptian 
temples were even larger. They were the universities of the 
Bronze Age, and the forerunners of such later institutions as the 
Library of Alexandria, which was a center of research and 
study as well as a passive repository of lore. In the time of 
Ramesses III (c. 1198-1166), the Theban temple of Amon 
employed about 80,000 people. It was, in other words, a 
substantial community like a large university today. The 
temple of Re at Heliopolis employed over 12,000, that of Ptah 
at Memphis over 3,000.179 

The ascetic orders of India, whose members were social 
dropouts, renouncing home and family, bear little resemblance 
to any Bronze Age priesthood known. The lifestyle of the 
Egyptian priests, for example, was not based on renunciation. 
They performed austerities as temporary ritual purifications, 
not as lifelong vows. Outside of brief ritual periods, they did 
not renounce sex and offspring or the householder’s lifestyle. 
The scale of austerities was steadily expanded in the yogic 
stream. The concept of karma gave infinite room for 
purification practices; one was purifying not just for ten days, 
but for thousands of lifetimes. The Indian practice of tapas 
could have developed out of a set of priestly taboos and 
purification restraints reinterpreted in the framework of escape 
from reincarnation. In line with their practice of austerities, 
Bronze Age priests claimed special powers and magic. 
Sorcerers' duels are recorded from the Old Kingdom.180 To the 
priesthood of the Egyptian temple called the House of Life, 


Greek texts ascribe the ability to foretell the future and make 
rain.181 Such abilities are priestly vestiges of shamanic magic, 
still closer in intentionality to the shamanic practice—the 
desire to make adjustments in the quality of life—than to the 
later yogic redefinition—the desire to escape from life. 


EGYPTIAN YOGA? 


Yogic a-sanas or postures, have often been popularly derived 
from positions seen in Egyptian art, especially the sitting 
position of the sculptures known as scribes who sit on the floor 
with the soles of their feet beneath the knees and facing 
upward.182 In terms of a-sanas, their posture relates to both 
sukha-sana and siddha-sana, but to neither exactly. Unsupported 
by other a-sana parallels, the argument for hat. ha yoga in 
ancient Egypt is weak. 

Something like the ahim.sa-, or nonviolence doctrine, 
occurred in ancient Egypt in connection with the priests’ 
obsession with physical “purity.” “Twice a day,” Herodotus 
says, “they washed themselves with water, and twice a night” 
(11.37). Furthermore, “they shave the entire body every other 
day, so that no impure flea or vermin shall impede them in the 
practice of their religion.” 

Similarly the Assyrian king shaved his entire body before 
entering the temple for an important ritual. The A-ji-vikas and 
Jains also shaved or depilated themselves. The scrupulousness 
of the Egyptian priest who wished no flea on his body seems at 
first sight similar to that of the Jains, who meticulously 
inspected their bodies and clothing for vermin and wore 
facemasks to keep them out of their mouths. But the motives 
are different: The Jain wished not to kill any bugs by sitting on 
them, no matter how unintentionally, whereas the Egyptian 
priest wished to be sure that he took no uninitiated being into 
the inner sanctum with him—even a bug should not see secret 
things. 

Still, the Egyptian priest was hemmed in by a great system 
of taboos on the taking of life, taboos that may be totemic in 
origin. Various classical authors inform us that they did not eat 
beef, pork, sheep, fowl, fish, or certain vegetables.is3 This 


amounts to a form of vegetarianism as among the Orphics and 
various Indian groups. Such an austere regimen may, however, 
have been only temporary: the Egyptian priest was on duty in 
the temple only one month out of four and may have relaxed 
these rules during the three months of householder’s life. 
Plutarch (De Is. et Osir., 72) makes it clear that such taboos 
were important in specific localities, perhaps as clan totem 
taboos originally. 

Among the A-ji-vikas and Jains ahim.sa- was maintained as 
a taboo or avoidance of pollution, not from a spiritualized 
yogic intention. Some yogic practices clearly originate in 
primitive taboos, for example the Maitri- Upanis.ad’s statement 
that an ascetic should not see a menstruating woman. 
Similarly, ahim.sa- may have developed initially as a broadly 
applied system of totemic food taboos and purification devices, 
later redefined in various ways by the new wave of religions 
that inherited it: For Manu it is a means of not being eaten 
oneself in a future incarnation; for Buddha it is a way of clearly 
seeing one’s own intentions toward other beings; for Maha-vi- 
ra it is a way of burning off karmic outflow. All these 
explanations may be redefinitions, in the late Vedic period, of a 
practice that initially stood as a purification taboo in a more 
primitive conceptual framework. 


PROLONGATION OF TABOO 


Similarly, other prolonged or permanent ascetic practices, such 
as monastic celibacy, may have developed as generalizations of 
temporary and occasional purification practices. Celibacy was 
maintained by the Egyptian priest for a few days before 
entering the temple for his on-duty month, and probably 
during his month on-duty.184 In Greece also, a period of sexual 
abstinence was required before participation in various rituals. 
Before Eleusinian initiation, nine days of celibacy were 
required; before Bacchic initiation, ten. The Vestal Virgins at 
Rome were celibate for thirty years. The Hellenistic priests of 
Isis were permanently celibate. 

Another practice which is found in India in a different scale 
than in the ancient Near East is religious silence. While the new 


temple was being built in Gudea’s city of Lagash, prohibitions 
against noise were in effect throughout the city. In ancient 
Athens, one did not speak on top of the Acropolis. Both are 
cases of euphemia or ritual silence, the prohibition against 
speaking when the gods are listening lest something ill-omened 
might be said. Ritual silence is common enough in religious 
practice, but it rarely develops into the generalized vow of 
religious silence (Sanskrit mauna). Among the Indian orders 
such a vow is usually undertaken for a year, sometimes for a 
lifetime. This practice may have existed as early as the tenth 
book of the R.g Veda (X.136), where the Muni is referred to as 
“ecstatic with silence.” 


In India, instead of the temporary ritual taboos of ancient 
Near Eastern religions one finds prolonged feats of abstinence 
cemented by sacred vows. As Rhys Davids remarked, “Nowhere 
has the art of pain been more studied.”185 Similarly the Greek 
theologoi and Orphics, like the Jains, A-ji-vikas, and others in 
India, may have generalized such purificatory measures as the 
period of fasting before the Eleusinian initiation. They wanted, 
in effect, to be in a state of ritual purity all the time; they made 
their lives into purification rites. Abaris is said to have traveled 
completely around the world without eating. Epimenides of 
Crete was a regular and rigorous faster. Hippocrates (De Morb. 
Sacr.) speaks of the abstinences of the professional purifiers 
(probably Orphics). Asceticism seems to grow up in a context 
of pantheism,186 and perhaps should be regarded as part of the 
monism complex. 


NINGIZZIDA AND KUN.D.ALINI YOGA 


The iconography of kun.d.alini- yoga is a mix of Mesopotamian 
and Egyptian models. The icons of copulating serpents 
entwined around a pole inside the human body, of the central 
mountain and central tree, the eagle-serpent combat and the 
flight to heaven on the eagle’s back, the eight-petaled lotus or 
rosette, the seven-headed serpent power, the ascent up the 
spine, and more, all have clear Bronze Age, Near Eastern 
antecedents. 


Zimmer noted the Sumerian provenience of the icon of two 


serpents entwined around a central axis, found most famously 
on the Gudea serpent vase; he connects the symbol with the 
god Ningizzida, whom he calls “the Mesopotamian deity of 
healing.”187 Ningizzida was associated with fertility and 
sacramental cult, as his surname Zid-zi, “meal of life,” 
indicates.188 In addition to his depiction as the entwined 
serpent pair, Ningizzida is also portrayed as an 
anthropomorphic deity seated before an entwined serpent pair, 
or as a composite deity, human above, serpentine below, or as 
a double-headed serpent, or as an anthropomorphic deity with 
snakes protruding from his body at the shoulders. Zimmer 
regarded this last version as probably the ancestor of the 
similar icon of the Jain t-rthankara Pa-rs’va.189 Ningizzida’s 
association with the serpent mingles with his association with a 
tree (memory of which may be preserved in a bowdlerized 
version in the Book of Genesis in the Old Testament). Sometimes 
he is seen in the vicinity of a tree, sometimes with the branches 
held in his hands as if they were growing from him. 

It is primarily on the basis of these and other iconographic 
parallels that one scholar, E. A. S. Butterworth, has argued for 
the Temple of Ningizzida as the source from which the serpent 
power flowed into India. Butterworth confuses iconography 
with religious practice, assuming that the signifieds which the 
iconographic signifiers had in India were the same which they 
had earlier had in Mesopotamia.190 He assumes, that is, that 
since the symbolism of Indian yoga came from Mesopotamia, 
the practices of yoga must have also. On such a faulty 
assumption, his arguments must be inspired guesses at best. 

Yet the Greek knowledge of the kun.d.alini- physiology had 
not been recognized at the time Butterworth’s book appeared. 
Now, in light of that knowledge, it is appropriate to seek an 
earlier, non-Indian source for the doctrines of the spinal 
channel, the surrounding na-d.t-s, the cakras, and the spiritual 
significance of it all—and Mesopotamia in the Sumero- 
Akkadian period is the only candidate presently available. 
Consequently, despite the illogicality of Butterworth’s 
assumptions, the knowledge that this system had diffused from 
somewhere into both Greece and India makes it necessary to 
reconsider his argument. 


Looking for indications of yogic practice in the 
Mesopotamian icons Butterworth focuses on the Hydra seal, 
which shows the conquest of a flaming seven-headed serpent 
by male figures armed with spears.191 This seal impression of 
the Akkadian period, he suggests, is an icon of mastery of the 
serpent power—that is, of kun.d.alini- “awakening.” Each of the 
serpent’s seven heads represents one of the cakras, the 
awakening process has, at the moment portrayed in the picture 
on the seal, progressed upward as far as the fourth cakra. The 
flames rising from the serpent’s back represent the tapas or 
austerity-heat which is associated so prominently with this 
event. Butterworth does not mention the supportive fact that 
this seal was found in a temple of Ningizzida.192Ningizzida is 
commonly seen in conjunction with the fire altar,193 and the 
conjunction of heat and snake are important for the protoyogic 
hypothesis. He is “regularly” associated with fire and once 
appears as a serpent with flames rising from its shoulders. 194 
This last image is close to the image of the flaming serpent on 
the so-called Hydra seal, where it may be Ningizzida who 
appears as a flaming serpent with seven heads, three of which 
hang down, having been defeated by a hostile god. 

The number seven, in Mesopotamian tradition and others 
affected by it, is a number of cosmic totality, indicating the 
seven planetary levels in the universe, which are variously 
represented. Sometimes they are seven fruits on the central tree 
which grows from the central mountain, sometimes seven 
levels of the goddess’s mountainlike skirt. On the Hydra seal 
they are the seven heads of the serpent god Ningizzida. On this 
reading, there seems to be something here that is related to the 
kun.d.alini- metaphysics of the serpent power as the moving 
force of the universe. The Mesopotamian macrocosm/ 
microcosm correspondence could lead to an identification of 
the seven levels of the planetary universe within the human 
body, arranged along the spine which corresponds to the 
central tree or axis (though at the time in question 
macranthropy is not yet attested in the cuneiform evidence). In 
the Mesopotamian cylinder seal showing Ningizzida with 
snakes’ heads and throats rising from his shoulders,195 it is 
understood that the upright twining of the two snakes is going 
on inside his body. The Hydra seal was found in Eshnunna (Tel 


Asmar), one of the Mesopotamian sites where objects from the 
Indus Valley have been found. The possibility that the milieu in 
which it arose may stand somehow in the background of 
certain threads of Indian culture (or vice versa) can by no 
means be denied.196 


Figure 25 Babylonian seal impression,c.2000 B.C., showing 
deity and ritualists heraldically flanked by upright caducei. 


There is an additional cluster of associations that seem 
friendly to the hypothesis. Ningizzida is also connected, for 
example, with the symbol of the tree, which is closely related 
to that of the serpent. His mother is a cedar tree, and he 
himself sometimes appears as a tree; his name, according to 
one authority, means “Lord of the Good Tree.”197 The goddess 
of the tree, known in both Sumer and Egypt, appears 
prominently in the Indus Valley iconography, in the period of 
Sumerian contacts. If the tree goddess who came over is 
Ningizzida’s mother, then he must have come with her. In 
another form he is the bull-god, Damu;198 the god in the Indus 
Valley was also a bull-god. Ningizzida is intimately connected 
with the sacred kingship. He was incarnated in each of the 
kings of Sumer, as Osiris was in each of the Pharaohs of Egypt, 
and was regarded as dwelling in each in turn. (Gudea was, it 
seems, especially touched by this doctrine.) They are, in effect, 
his avatars. He is associated with Gilgamesh and also with the 
snake that stole the plant of immortality from Gilgameshi99—a 
motif that recurs in the Maha-bha-rata.200 Though Ningizzida is 
not included in the pantheon of great gods, he is important in 


lunar and chthonic ways that are slightly hidden. As the chosen 
personal and state deity of the dreamer king Gudea of Lagash 
his function as gatekeeper suggests a path of practice. 


NINGIZZIDA AND THE A-JI-VIKA-JAIN 
TRADITION 


The relationship between Ningizzida imagery and the A-ji-vika- 
Jain tradition is impressive, though unclear in meaning. The 
Pa-rs‘va_ cult, to which Maha-vi-ra’s parents belonged, 
abounded with serpent imagery. The t-rthankara is called Pa-rs 
‘va (“side”) because his mother, when pregnant, sees a serpent 
by her side one night.201 The serpent remains a symbol of the 
saint throughout his life. As a boy, he protects a snake from his 
cruel brother; this serpent is later reborn as King of the Na-gas 
(serpent deities) and, called Dha-ran.a-, is an attendant of Pa-rs 
‘va while he is becoming enlightened.202 Like the serpents at 
the temple of Asclepius in Greece, Dha-ran.a- heals by licking 
the afflicted part with his tongue.203 Pa-rs’va’s head is covered 
over by seven expanded cobra hoods, his attendants’ heads, by 
five each. In Egypt both these numerical groupings are found 
on cobra-hooded icons. In Pa-rs’va lore there is an incident in 
which a serpent carried in the beak of a bird causes the loss of 
the plant of immortality to mankind;204 the story is probably 
derived from the Gilgamesh epic—or related to it in some other 
way. 
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Figure 26 Indus Valley seal impression, Mohenjo-Daro, third to 


second millennium B.c., showing figure in mu-labandha-sana 
symmetrically flanked by upright serpents. 


A striking parallel involves the fact that Pa-rs’va is reported 
to have been protected on both sides by serpents at the 
moment when he passed into kevala or full enlightenment. The 
motif goes back in the Indian tradition to the Indus Valley mu- 
labandha-sana seal in which the protoyogin is heraldically 
flanked by upright serpents. Before the Indus seals the motif is 
found only in certain icons of the Ningizzida cult, in which the 
god is represented between upright serpents. The Pa-rs’va 
imagery leads even more directly back to Ningizzida in another 
icon, in which he is shown with a serpent sprouting from each 
shoulder. This unusual motif is found in the iconography of 
Ningizzida, who in at least one extant seal impression appears 
as an anthropomorphic god with a serpent rising from each 
shoulder, implying that their intertwining union is going on 
inside his body. The demon who was attacking Pa-rs’va was 
called “Cloud-Wrapped”—possibly echoing the Mesopotamian 
tradition of mythic battles between sky gods and serpent 
gods.205 

Minor but striking Near Eastern parallels abound. 
Ningizzida iconography fed into Jainism as well as into the 
kun.d.alini- tradition,206 and, considering the extensive 
correspondence between Orphism and Jainism,207 and the 
presence of the kun.d.alint- physiological doctrine in Orphic- 
related contexts in Greece, it hardly seems an empty 
coincidence that Orphism, as well as Jainism, inherited the 
imagery of Ningizzida. The Orphic deity Phanes, like 
Ningizzida, for example, is wrapped around by entwining 
serpents. 

The iconograph of an anthropomorphic deity who is 
wrapped round by a coiling serpent occurs first in the 
iconography of Ningizzida, then reappears in the Greco-Roman 
sculptures of the Orphic god Phanes and the Mithraic icons of 
Zurvan Akarana.208 With Ningizzida and Pa-rs’va, in another 
version of the icon, the caduceus is portrayed as if entwined 
round an inner pole in the anatomy and sprouting upward from 
the shoulders. The seven-headed serpent is found in Sumer (on 
the Hydra seal); in Egypt, where it rises above the head of the 


goddess Isis; in the Mucalinda Buddha icon, where it rises over 
Buddha’s head; in the Hindu iconography of Visnu and the 
Nagas; in the myth of Heracles and the Hydra; and in the 
hairstyle of the Greek Gorgons. The motif of serpents rising 
from each shoulder occurs in Sumerian Ningizzida, in the Jain 
images of Pa-rs’va, and in the medieval Persian image of the 
evil Nanat.209 The motif of the conquest of the seven-headed 
serpent occurs in the Hydra seal, in Caananite texts relating to 
the Biblical Leviathan, in the Hydra fight of the Greek hero 
Heracles—who has been shown to have been modeled in part 
on a Mesopotamian hero-god210—and in Hindu representations 
of the god Krishna conquering the serpent Kaliya (whose name 
relates to the god Ka-la, Time). Ritual bowls made in the form 
of coiled and entwined serpents occur in Sumer, and in the 
Orphism of the Roman Empire. The serpent twined around a 
staff figured prominently in the Greek cults of Demeter, 
Dionysus, Asclepius, and Hygeia (all deities expressive of “vital 
force”). The caduceus, or icon of copulating serpents, is found 
virtually worldwide, and everywhere it appears has somehow 
gotten there from the temple of Ningizzida. 


NINGIZZIDA AND NAKEDNESS 


The figure whom Frankfort calls the Nude Hero was somehow 
closely associated with Ningizzida. In an icon showing the 
Nude Hero triumphant over lions, for example, the Ningizzida 
motif of entwined or copulating serpents hangs over his head as 
if sponsoring his activity. The Nude Hero is associated with the 
taming of serpents and conceivably it is he or someone related 
to him who is portrayed on the Hydra seal. The Nude Hero, 
indeed, may be a form of Ningizzida, with whom he is 
sometimes interchangeable. Ningizzida and his symbol the 
caduceus were the special personal deity and symbol of the 
dreamer-king, Gudea. Ningizzida acts as Gudea’s gatepost 
holder, and the Nude Hero sometimes performs the same job. 
He is also associated with Tammuz, the fertility god, and occurs 
in the immortality myth of Adapa. The Nude Hero 
characteristically stands upright and naked, like Paarssva in his 
moment of attaining enlightenment. He occurs in conjunction 
with the Bull-Man, who is himself quite like some Indus Valley 


figures. Furthermore, the unidentified object carried by the 
Nude Hero211 looks like the “curious kind of bow without a 
string” that the naked Vratyas wore in the Middle Vedic 
period.212 Butterworth argues that in shamanic contexts 
nakedness is a part of the practice of heat magic, which is to 
say, the predecessor of the kun.d.alini- awakening process; 
nakedness is also associated with Pa-rs‘va and with the Sky- 
clad Jains. 


Nakedness is common in shamanic performances. Lapp 
shamans performed entirely naked. The circumpolar shaman, 
says Eliade, “bares his torso and ... retains a belt as his only 
garment.”213 The figures seated in mu-labandha-sana on Indus 
Valley seals appear to be naked or, more precisely, to be 
wearing only belts, like the circumpolar shamans described by 
Eliade. 


Nakedness is especially common in _heat-generating 
practices, and Butterworth feels that the Mesopotamian nude 
priests and the Nude Hero imply that such activities may have 
been carried out in Mesopotamian temples in the third 
millennium.214Frankfort feels that the Nude Hero is not a 
single figure, but, rather, that a variety of mythological 
personages, possibly including gods, are represented by the 
imagery. In any case, it does appear with a variety of yoga- 
related symbols. In the early dynastic period the Nude Hero is 
shown grasping snakes, or what is called the “doorpost 
emblem,” or, like the Gilgamesh icon, grasping lions in a 
conquered position. In the Akkadian period he is the attendant 
of Enki/Ea, the water god who is also “the god of wisdom and 
magic.”215 In the dynasty of Hammurabi he holds the Flowing 
Vase, a Sumerian symbol which is integral to the whole 
protoyogic/proto-Orphic/proto-Genesis complex with the tree, 
spring, snake, fruit, caduceus, and so on.216 He is not usually 
but may occasionally appear ithyphallic (like the Indus figures 
or the Egyptian Min).217 He is often shown either engaged in 
or triumphant in battle. One composition, for example, 
“represents a Nude Hero holding up a reversed feline in each 
hand; above his head two serpents are entwined, each one 
biting the tip of its own tail.”218 


Costume also may suggest relationships between cults. 


Some Egyptian priests wore leopard skins, as S 1-va and some S 

aiva yogis do.219 Both the leopard skin and the saffron robe 
characteristic of the S aiva yogi and the Buddhist monk are 
worn in different images by Dionysus, god of the Orphics.220 
Akkadian priests of Ishtar did their duties in the temple while 
dressed in drag to be like their goddess; so did Ramakrishna 
and other priests of Ka-li- in India. The A-ji-vika monk went 
entirely naked, as did the Digambara or Sky-clad Jains. The 
Svetambara Jains dressed only in white, as did the Orphic of 
Euripides in The Cretans. In the third millennium (when there 
were Indians in Mesopotamian cities and temples), Sumerian 
priests at first performed rituals naked. Later they wore only 
white linen garments.221 The Jain sectarian split between 
nakedness and white garments echoes these ritual styles. The 
Vratyas of the Atharva Veda went naked, as did the Muni of the 
R.g Veda; both represented a phase of the Sumero-Indian 
tradition prior to the period o f puritanical reforms by Maha-vi- 
ra and others. 


THE VRATYAS 


The Vratyas may have been either a non-Aryan group or a non- 
Vedic Aryan group who were admitted to the Brahmin caste in 
the Middle Vedic period and brought with them ascetic and 
ecstatic practices from outside. A whole book of the Atharva 
Veda is devoted to this movement, which influenced the Aryan 
community deeply. The Atharva Veda attributes special 
austerities to them, saying, for example, that “the Vratya” stood 
erect for a whole year (AV XV.3).This feat connects him with 
the Jain tradition, in which one of the duties of a monk is “the 
stabilization of the body without the least motion” in “different 
postures ... which benefit the soul and which are difficult to 
perform.”222 The most common of these postures is kayotsarga, 
standing upright and motionless for long periods of time. The 
Jain t-rthankaras Rishabha and Pa-rs’va were both doing this 
when they became enlightened. It was also a common austerity 
of the A-ji-vikas, and it has tentatively been identified on the 
Indus Valley seals.223 The Vratyas were evidently carriers of 
the Sumero-Indian stream of magico-religious activities that 
was a part of the Chaldeanization of Brahmanism in the middle 


Vedic period. They made their living as “traveling magician 
clans specializing in sex, song, and dance.” Their ritual practice 
may be the source of the tantric ritual of the pafica-maka-ra, or 
Five Ms.224 In the orthodox Hinduism of the Maha-bha-rata, 
they are regarded as “the trash of society, incendiaries, 
poisoners, pimps, adulterers, abortionists, drug addicts, and so 
on.”225 

The importance of the Vratyas evidentially is that 
knowledge of both pitr.ya-na (Path of the Fathers) and devaya- 
na (Path of the Gods) is said to have come into the tradition by 
way of them (Atharva VedaXV.12.4-5, 8-9). In the early 
Upanis.adic period this pair of terms represented the two paths 
of the afterlife, the one that leads to reincarnation, and the one 
that doesn’t. If the Vratyas taught the doctrines of 
reincarnation and release, then that doctrine may have been 
part of a Sumero-Indian complex. Ya-jfiavalkya, in that case, 
did not originate it, but learned it from some non-Aryan source 
like the Vratyas. The Vratyas are also associated with the 
concept of the four quarters of the universe (Atharva Veda 
XV.2.1-4) and with the figure of the pantheos, or Cosmic Person 
(Atharva Veda XV.18), both concepts that seem to have come 
from the Near East into India at this time. The Vratyas may be 
late arrivals from Western Asia in around the eleventh century 
B.c. who brought with them the Akkadian words in the Atharva 
Veda, the concept of the Purus.asu-kta, and parts of the general 
change of religious values that followed. 


FERTILITY CULT AND YOGA 


The enlightenment myths of Iron Age India often employ more 
ancient—Bronze Age or Neolithic—fertility symbolism. The 
sculptural decoration of the stupa at Sanchi, for example, is an 
amalgam of Bronze Age Mesopotamian religious motifs, though 
they were probably redefined mentalistically to signify not 
rebirth of the crops but rebirth of consciousness. Indian 
literature involves the same apparent redefinition of Bronze 
Age fertility symbolism. When a bodhisattva becomes a 
Buddha, says the Ja-taka (1.3.96), “All plants, be they of land or 
stream, do straightway put their blossoms forth ... and every 


tree and every vine is straightway laden down with fruit.” 226 
This is the language with which the appearance of a fertility 
deity is ecstatically described by his votaries. Where Dionysus 
walks, in Euripides’ Bacchae, flowers spring from the earth and 
milk gushes out. That Indian enlightenment figures are 
described in terms of Near Eastern fertility heroes is a basic fact 
of the history of religion. The Buddha sits on a eight-petaled 
lotus which is direct descendant of the eight-petaled rosette of 
Ishtar, symbolic of the womb of the mother goddess and her 
nourishment. The Buddha, the enlightenment hero, is portrayed 
iconographically as the favorite son-lover of the earth mother. 
Further, he sits beneath the tree of life, which is originally of 
her garden, and is sheltered by the serpent (seven-headed!) 
which is the guardian or inhabitant of that tree. When the 
Buddha touches the earth he alludes to his earlier career as a 
fertility god: 

As when the time of spring has come 

The trees put forth their buds and flowers, 

Likewise dost thou, O Hero Great 

With knowledge of a Buddha bloom. 227 


There seems, finally, to be an interwoven continuity 
(though it is not entirely visible) from Paleolithic shamanism to 
the fertility rites of the Neolithic, the state-influenced 
priesthoods of the Bronze Age and the mentalizing of idealizing 
philosophers of the Early Iron Age. This continuity can be 
sporadically glimpsed through the persistence of symbolic 
motifs that were probably somewhat redefined with each age. 
Greece and India seem to have occupied roughly parallel 
branches of this stream as it separated in its flow out of the 
Near East. 


QUESTION Iv: How DID THIS INHERITANCE 
WORK ITSELF OUT IN INDIA? 


Despite an undeniable inner cohesiveness to Indian tradition, 
aspects of it do indeed seem to have been reshaped periodically 
by the intrusion of external influences. From the Neolithic- 
Bronze Age substrate came sexual cults that the Aryans seem 


originally to have been opposed to, but which they partially 
accepted in the Middle Vedic period. Aryan culture 
subsequently underwent a process of mentalization, a 
conversion to an antimaterialistic and antisensual idealism 
which arose in part in reaction to the body practices of the 
ancient cults.228 In the Sumero-Indian tradition represented by 
the asuras, sexuality was a numinosum, whereas for the Aryan 
Hindu it was closely fenced around with taboos and 
repressions. At the root of the distinction may be the difference 
between the matrilineal and the patrilineal situations. The 
patrilinealist must know the father of the child; puritanism 
arises in patrilineal communities such as the Aryan as a means 
of imposing sufficient restrictions on sexual practice to insure 
knowledge of paternity. In the pre-Aryan cults, on the other 
hand, presumably matrilineal, only the identity of the mother 
was important. Sexuality was a primary object of worship and 
sex acts were prominent elements of ritual practice. 

This distinction between sexual and puritanical cults 
embodies the distinction between asuras and devas, and is 
enshrined in the parallel distinction between tantra and Veda, 
or the left- and right-hand Paths. Tantra seems to represent a 
later resurgence of the Bronze Age religious attitude of India, 
perhaps that of the Indus Valley itself, including the elements 
shared with the ancient Near East. With their emphasis on the 
homology between the human body and the macrocosm, on 
sexual union as the primary metaphor of the cosmic process, 
and on eros as the driving force of the universe, the later texts 
called Tantras could represent an adaptation of the 
Mesopotamian fertility religion. The resurgence of the Tantras 
in the Middle Ages, after the centuries of Aryan cultural 
prominence, represents the older pre-Aryan view of life 
reasserting itself in a widespread reaction against the idealistic, 
puritanical Hinduism developed among the Brahmanical 
Aryans. 

The tantric sects practice the ritual of pafica-maka-ra, the 
five Ms, that is, the use of five substances which are taboo in 
Aryan cult and whose Sanskrit names begin with M: madya 
(wine), ma-m.sa (meat), maithuna (sexual intercourse), mudra. 
(fried cereals), matsya (fish). The left-hand stream is made up 
of the sects that approve this practice, and the right-hand 


stream of those that disapprove it. The Loka-yatikas, for 
example, according to Gunaratna, “drank wines and ate meat 
and were given to unrestricted sexual indulgence.”229 On one 
day of each year, they gathered together and mingled sexually 
without any restrictions of family or marriage. The practice 
illustrates how close is the relationship between tantric yoga 
and fertility magic. The Indian sects that share this general 
inheritance have been called “the Tantric circle.”230 They 
include A-jlvi-kism, left-hand tantra, Loka-yata, Sa-n.khya 
(originally), S aiva schools like the Ka-pa-likas and Ka- 
lamukhas, the Na-th yogis, and a good deal of unspecified 
village practice. 

Another important dichotomy between tantra and Veda was 
their attitude toward religious asceticism. In the non-Aryan 
community, asceticism was practiced with a shamanic 
intentionality: Ordeal generated inner “heat,” which 
supposedly made possible the practice of wind-fire magic, the 
obtaining of power dreams and spirit allies, and so on. Various 
practices of sexual magic were involved, as well as the 
protoyogic practice of maintaining a bodily posture for a long 
period of time. In the Early Vedic period asceticism, along with 
sexual ritual, seems to have been deemphasized in the Aryan 
community. In the Middle Vedic period these elements were 
assimilated to some extent,231 but not without redefinition; 
Aryan reformers edited out much of the old shamanic 
intentionality, replacing the bodily emphasis with a mentalist- 
idealist framework and a puritanical tendency toward celibacy. 


GOSA_LA AND MAHA.VrRA 


These contradictory tendencies can be seen at work in the 
famous schism between Maha-vi-ra and Gosa-la, the A-ji-vika 
leader who is among the six “heretical” teachers discussed in 
the Buddhist Sa-maffiaphala Sutta. Gosa-la roughly represents 
the persistence of the left-hand way, while Maha-vi-ra is a 
reformer turning his back on the left-hand way in favor of the 
right. 

At first, it seems, they were in the same group. The sayings 
attributed to Gosa-la in the Sa-maffaphala Sutta imply Magadhi 


forms which are not found in the statements of any other 
“heretics” but which occur regularly in Jain texts. Further, 
Gosa-la is known to have called himself the twenty-fourth t- 
rthankara, or Savior, of the present age—the same title which 
Maha-vi-ra claimed for himself. The implication is that they 
belonged to the same school or tradition and each claimed to 
be its leader. In fact, Buddhist texts frequently imply such a 
connection. The Divyavada used the words A-ji-vika and 
Nigrantha (i.e., Jain) interchangeably. Further, each school 
puts the other second in its value categories, suggesting that 
each saw the other as the closest thing to itself.232 The Jain 
Bha-gavati Su-tra includes twelve A-ji-vikas among those 
religious figures held up as models for Jains, evidently recalling 
a time when the two schools shared the same pantheon of 
saints. 

As the record stands, due to the existence of the Jain and 
not the A-ji-vika canon, the Jain school looms larger. But it was 
not always so. Siddha-rtha was more concerned about Ajivika 
than Jain rivals. Asoka placed Ajivikas before Jains in his 
Seventh Pillar Edict, and the Arthas‘astra placed A-ji-vikas 
second behind Buddhists, with Jains third, in its list of na-stika 
religions.233 “The fact,” Basham observes, “that [the A-ji-vika] 
caves [at Lomas Rishi] are the earliest surviving religious 
edifices in India suggests that the A-ji-vikas were the first 
community to use material more solid than wood for religious 
purposes.”234 

There are numerous signs that A-ji-vikism represents an 
earlier stage of Indian religion than Jainism, and is “more in 
keeping with Dravidian [than Aryan] character and 
tradition.”235 Indeed, its antiquity, though it can only be 
surmised, seems formidable. Both Jainism and Buddhism 
reacted against A-ji-vikism, which must then have been present 
before they defined themselves in part by contrast with it. The 
A-ji-vika monk’s initiation involved physical ordeals such as 
grasping a hot iron, a common feature of shamanic lineages. 
Various points connect A-ji-vikism with the Indus Valley 
culture. A-ji-vikas are said, for example, to have performed 
penances in funeral urns. The Aryans cremated their dead; but 
the Indus culture performed secondary burials in urns, some of 
them as much as three feet in height and diameter, that is, 


adequate for a human body in a contracted foetal-like 
position.236 For a monk to take up the posture of the 
contracted corpse within such an urn suggests an meditation on 
mortality, not unlike the meditations in graveyards or on 
rotting corpses that are recommended in later yogic 
literature.237 

A-ji-vikism, then, seems to be a part of the Bronze Age (pre- 
Aryan?) substrate, descended from the Indus culture, from 
which Maha-vi-ra broke off a splinter group with certain 
reforms of doctrine and practice. The Bha-gavati Su-tra 
describes Gosa-la and Maha-vi-ra as colleagues who spent six 
years of wandering penance together prior to their schism. The 
Jain texts present Gosa-la as the disciple of Maha-vi-ra who 
broke away;238 it is widely believed, however, that Maha-vi-ra 
was actually the disciple and Gosa-la the master.239 It would 
seem that Maha-vi-ra first belonged, by birth, to the clothed 
proto-Jain religion of Pa-rs’va, the previous t-rthankara, to 
whose religion Maha-vi-ra’s parents belonged. At some point he 
left this group and associated himself with Gosa-la, a naked 
ascetic possibly in the lineage of the “Muni,” whom the tenth 
book of the R-g Veda describes as va-tarasana, wind-clad. Maha- 
vi-ra became a naked ascetic like Gosa-la, then later broke from 
him and, partially returning to his earlier affiliation, led a sect 
of reform Jains who went naked and followed various “rigid 
rules” which “formed no part of the ancient creed,”240 that is, 
the religion of Pa-rs’va. In any case, the origin of the A-ji-vika- 
Jain tradition disappears in prehistory, possibly going back 
ultimately to the Indus Valley itself, where there are 
iconographic elements that seem to foreshadow the 
iconography of Pa-rs’va.241 


THE SCHISM 


The central point of disagreement between Gosa-la and Maha- 
vi-ra was the issue of free will versus determinism in relation to 
the possibility of escape from the process of reincarnation. In 
their case, the issue devolved on questions of the efficacy of 
divination242 and the purpose of ascetic practices. On the latter 
issue, Gosa-la, who did not believe that any action could affect 


the round of eighty-four thousand reincarnations, regarded 
asceticism as essentially magical in purpose; it gave one special 
powers for use while in the body, but had no effect on the date 
of one’s issuance from bodily life. For Maha-vi-ra, however, 
asceticism has exclusively the goal of early escape from the 
wheel. The more puritanical Buddhists and Jains regarded the 
A-ji-vikas as immoral for their prototantric advocacy (like the 
Vratyas’) of sexual magic, song, and dance. Maha-vi-ra ruled 
that “When found singing, dancing, making music, imitating 
animal voices, laughing and disguising himself [a monk] is 
liable to prosecution.”243 Music, dance, and laughter (mockery) 
are characteristic of the A-ji-vika religion which Maha-vi-ra is 
“Aryanizing”; imitating animal voices and disguising oneself as 
an animal are based on beast vows and related shamanic 
practices. In shamanic practices worldwide, dancing to the 
drum, chanting while dressed like an animal, and speaking 
with animal allies in animal tongues are parts of the shamanic 
performance. Maha-vi-ra’s prohibition constitutes an attempt to 
edit the remnants of shamanic performance out of his version 
of Jainism. 

Another thematic in which the substrate and the reform can 
be seen is the practice of religious suicide, which was 
advocated by both A-ji-vikas and Jains, but with different 
emphases. The A-ji-vikas offered a variety of ways, including 
entering a fire made of dried cow- or horsedung, entering 
water, self-starving, and others. An A-ji-vika ascetic was to end 
his life in a kind of shamanic show put on before his fellows 
and designed to magically condition the next incarnation. 
Jainism seems to represent an attenuated or partially reformed 
version of this tradition. Maha-vi-ra’s parents, worshippers in 
the Parsvaite religion, died by the comparatively conservative 
method of lying on the ground and self-starving, and Maha-vi- 
ra himself forbade any method other than self-starving, 
believing that any other method endangered beings 
(animalcula) other than oneself. The Jain suicide was the 
culmination of a twelve-year practice which aimed toward it 
from the beginning. Various vows for the final event could be 
taken, including the vow of immobility. One Chilatiputta, a 
Jain, gained fame for lying motionless while his body was 
eaten by ants.244 The method practiced by Gosa-la was fasting 


with neither food nor liquid. 


The Ja-taka relates many past incarnations of the Buddha 
which ended with religious suicides, confirming that this was a 
part of the primitive substrate which both Maha-vi-ra and 
Siddha-rtha reformed. Finally, many texts, including the Yajur 
Veda, the Satapatha Bra-hman.a, and the Maha-bha-rata, 
denounce suicide altogether in their increasing reaction against 
the shamanic body-practice (ka-yasa-dhana).245 


ARYAN REFORMERS 


In the middle Vedic period, when ascetic and magical practices 
from various sources were being assimilated into the Vedic 
religion, methods were devised to control them in order to take 
advantage of their power while limiting their socially 
disorienting influence. One means of assimilating ascetic 
practices into the Aryan community without undermining the 
life patterns of the householder was the expansion of the as 
Tama system, or system of life-stages, to include a life-ending 
period of austerities to be undertaken only after the 
performance of one’s social and familial duties. This final as 
rama was defined in great detail and systematized in a set of 
rules which did not simply depend on the inclination of a single 
(shamanic) teacher, but was regulated for everybody. This was 
asceticism as the Brahmanic establishment would have it. 

But asceticism (as remarked above) seems to arise 
characteristically in a context of pantheism, and it does not go 
well with blood sacrifices and empty ritual forms. Inevitably 
some members of the ks.atriya community saw in the example 
of the Vratyas, the antinomian A-ji-vikas, the Muni, and others, 
not an old-age retirement plan but a profession, a way to spend 
one’s whole life. A number of ks.atriya religious leaders— 
including, it seems, Maha-vi-ra and Siddha-rtha246—dropped 
out of society and founded separate ascetic communities. These 
orders were patterned after the systematization of the ascetic as 
rama by the Brahmins, and contained many of the same rules, 
but adopted before, rather than after, the duties of a 
householder. 


On this view, the Brahmanical ascetic as7ama and the 


Buddhist and Jain orders are to be regarded as reforms of an 
earlier ascetic tradition. It seems that Gosa-la, Maha-vi-ra, and 
Siddha-rtha had all engaged in the practices of the older 
tradition, perhaps in a lineage related to Pa-rs’vaism. Siddha- 
rtha’s own words indicate that in his six years of austerities he 
went naked and shaved his head and attempted to protect even 
the dew drop; this is an indication either of Jain-A-ji-vika 
practice or of the practice of a tradition which either derived 
from the same source or served as the source for both of them. 
Gosa-la, who seems to have been non-Aryan, remained an 
unreformed representative of the ancient tradition descending 
from the Indus Valley. Maha-vi-ra and Siddha-rtha, on the 
other hand, reformed this practice in shaping their own sects. 
Maha-vi-ra seems to have renounced the use of asceticism 
(tapas) for magical purposes; in his rule asceticism is found 
useful primarily for purging out bad karma by self-sacrifice. 
Siddha-rtha goes a step farther than Maha-vi-ra into the zone of 
psychologism, intentional ethics, and the general renunciation 
of physical austerity (tapas) in favor of analysis and guidance of 
the thought-stream. 


MAGIC 


Prominent in the ethical reforms of the era is the question of 
the meaning and value of magical powers. In the pre-Aryan—or 
at least now pre-Vedic—tradition religious virtuosos practiced 
austerities and claimed to receive superpowers from them; the 
Muni of R.g Veda X.136, with his claimed ability to travel 
throughout the universe at will, is one example of many. Such 
claims made a deep impression on the popular mind. Even 
when ascetic practices were turned to different purposes within 
the reform movements, the association of asceticism (tapas) 
with superpowers was ineradicable. All the reform movements 
accepted to some extent the factuality of superpowers, even 
while they denied that they were the goal. 

The belief in magic was deemphasized in the reform 
communities because it tended to. replace personal 
responsibility. Magic was a means of overleaping the 
consequences of one’s actions, a kind of alternative to the 


karma doctrine, which held that each being was personally 
responsible for the consequences of his or her every action. For 
Maha-vi-ra, magical powers “have nothing at all to do with the 
road leading to salvation.”247 Among the early Buddhists they 
were regarded as actual impediments; one could get so 
wrapped up in the seeking of siddhis, or superpowers, that it 
became almost impossible to attain basic sanity. Austerity 
practiced for such rewards is just another goal-oriented 
ambition, not unlike the ambition for money. Siddha-rtha, who 
focused on the decentering of the self, renounced the ascetic 
life because he felt that its goal orientation strengthened rather 
than decreased the dominance of the ego. 


Still, the devotees of such teachers as Siddha-rtha and 
Maha-vi-ra had long believed that sorcerers could provide 
useful prophecies, blessings, healings, and so on. When they 
saw monks practicing the same type of austerities, especially in 
the Jain community, they attributed the same powers to the 
monks. “To touch them,” a Jain book said of its monks, “is 
considered as beneficial as are their excrements; they procure 
milk, honey, and butter, and they cause supplies never to run 
short.”248 Such is the prestige of the fertility hero, compounded 
of shamanic magic and Neolithic sacrifice, which non-Aryan 
yogis such as the Na-th Siddhas continued to seek. Stories of 
the magical powers were inevitably told of Siddha-rtha and 
Maha-vi-ra by their devotees. They both are said to have 
engaged in sorcerers’ duels or contests with members of other 
sects. In Maha-vi-ra’s one recorded sorcerers’ duel, he “counters 
the hot missile [viz., the projected tapas energy] of his 
opponent with a cool one of his own, which is contrary to the 
nature of the subject.”249 Contrary to shamanic practice, which 
featured control of fire, Maha-vi-ra responds to a challenge 
with coolness; his comportment, in other words, even while 
winning the sorcerers’ duel, was antisorcerer. He chose to 
retain the emphasis on austerity but to link it to nonviolence 
and release from reincarnation. Siddha-rtha chose not to retain 
the emphasis on austerity at all, and thus the Buddhist monks 
were mocked by the A-ji-vikas as “householders with shaved 
heads.” The A-ji-vikas seem to have fully retained the shamanic 
power emphasis; they continued to make a living by sorcerers’ 
services to the common people, after Maha-vi-ra had forbidden 


such practices to his reformed monks. 

The Brahmanical tradition, stimulated by the input of 
primitive magic and asceticism, expanded its purview and 
enjoyed increasing cultural dominance in the late Vedic and 
Epic periods. Meanwhile, the tradition of body-emphasizing sa- 
dhana proceeded in the background as it were, and finally 
resurfaced in the early centuries a.p. The tantric movement, the 
various S aiva sects, the medieval or southern A-ji-vikas, the 
Kanpath yogis, are all manifestations of this resurgence of an 
earlier, non-Vedic tradition that contains elements from both 
the Indus Valley (such as the practice of mu-labandha-sana) and 
the ancient Near East (such as the caduceus). In the same 
period the Jains and Buddhists reestablished their ancient 
connection with this stratum in their left-hand school. In still 
later developments the Vedic idealizing tendency struck back 
again at the revived Bronze Age stream, denouncing and even 
outlawing tantric practices. 


QUESTION V: How is THE SUMERIAN 
HYPOTHESIS RELEVANT? 


About a century ago, Cornford argued that, in terms of their 
modes of understanding, the Bronze Age was a primarily myth- 
making, image-using phase of culture, and the Iron Age was 
primarily a philosophy-making, logic-and-abstraction-using 
phase.250 He felt the transition between the two involved the 
development of monumental abstract ideas like “being” or 
“nothingness” or “necessity” from mythological images like 
Brahma-, Humbaba, or the Eumenides. Philosophy, he argued, 
“the latest of man’s great achievements,” did not appear 
suddenly but developed with a smooth continuity out of earlier 
ages of thought. “If we could survey the whole development of 
mankind,” he writes, “pre-Socratic speculation would no longer 
strike us as rudimentary and infantile, but as the crowning 
epoch in a development covering many more ages than history 
can record ...”251 “We must not be misled into ... imagining 
that Thales or Anaximander was like Adam on the day of his 
creation, with no tradition behind him, no inherited scheme of 
things, opening his innocent eyes on a world of pure sense 


impressions not as yet coordinated into any conceptual 
structure.”252 

The Neolithic-Chalcolithic Age was both mythopoeic and 
protoscientific. Many mythic archetypes were cast into form— 
and in addition mathematics and observational science seem to 
have arrived at the precession of the equinoxes and basic 
tuning theory. In Mesopotamia in the Late Chalcolithic and 
Early Bronze Age a grand synthesis of this long tradition was 
worked out by a well-endowed priestly/scholarly community. 
This complex apparatus was called for by the surrounding 
social system. 


The project of synthesis may have been significantly in 
place already when—or it may have arisen at just the moment 
when—writing was developed. In the Uruk and early dynastic 
periods, the frameworks were fixed for both the western and 
the eastern ways of conceptualizing time, space, and what 
happens on the stage they erect. 

Combining priestly and philosophical concerns, this Bronze 
Age synthesis cast all the universe in a mathematical- 
astronomical-musical unity within which temporal gears 
generate diversity and articulation. So ample yet so watertight 
was this synthesis that it overwhelmed the communal cultural 
minds of other less developed traditions, accumulated 
momentum, and left a diffusion swathe that circles the globe. 
Distinctive Mesopotamian icons such as the Gilgamesh or 
dompteur are found on Shang dynasty bronzes, in pre- 
Columbian Chavin fabrics, and in the metal work of the Sutton 
Hoo ship burial. 

Even if one grants the whole Mehrgarh thesis—that 
urbanization developed there indigenously with no significant 
formative influence from outside—and even if one accepts the 
new dating of Harappan writing as early as 3300 B.c. and the 
thesis that it also must have developed indigenously with no 
outside input, still the fact remains that the specifically 
Mesopotamian-style iconographs remain unexplained by any of 
this. Even if one were to grant the still-unproven indigenous 
developments, still, at some point, either before, during, or 
after these developments, a mass of Sumerian iconography 
came in. Indeed, so receptive to this material was the Indus 


Valley culture that it seems to have taken the position of the 
culture that feels less developed and hence borrows from the 
one that seems more developed—like the Urartians also 
borrowing dompteur and goats-flanking-tree and so on. 


Both Greece outward-moving cultural wave of civilizational 
precipitation in Mesopotamia. In the case of ancient Greece 
there is no longer much resistance to the positing of Near 
Eastern influence. Indeed, it no longer has to be posited—it’s 
just part of the ordinary landscape of the field. The whole 
metanarrative of a mathematically and astronomically ordered 
universe seems to have come from this source, along with 
corollaries such as the cosmic cycle elaborately worked out in 
intricate numerology. 

The Mesopotamian protoscience, as Bottero says, was “the 
first serious rough outline of what was later taken over, 
expanded, deepened, and organized by the Greek thinkers, and 
developed into the ‘scientific mind.’”253 The cognitive stage on 
which the Greeks were to perform their startling “miracle”’— 
cracking the code of logic in a clear progression from 
Parmenides to Aristotle—was set up by Mesopotamian 
inheritances. During the whole millennium of the Greco-Roman 
experience Mesopotamia was right there, more or less next- 
door, as was Egypt. The reality of their presence in the cultural 
life of the Greeks was too obvious and natural to need insisting 
on. 


Before ancient Eastern science had disappeared from the 
historical stage ... many of its major achievements were 
borrowed by the Greeks. Greek culture achieved its 
brilliant flowering to no small degree because 
Babylonian and Egyptian mathematics, Phoenician 
writing and many other achievements of the East had 
preceded it. And the Greeks themselves readily 
acknowledged that they had learned much from the 
peoples of the East and that they had borrowed their 
inventions and scientific achievements. The Greeks 
considered that they had borrowed their geometry from 
the Egyptians. According to tradition, Pythagoras made 
a journey to Egypt and there became acquainted with 


Egyptian mathematics. The great materialist Democritus 
spent five years in Egypt, becoming acquainted with 
local science. The observations of Egyptian physicians 
were included in the body of works of Hippocrates. 
Herodotus (II, 109) wrote that the Egyptians were the 
teachers of the Greeks in astronomy. The works of the 
Babylonian astronomers (in particular Kidinnu) were 
translated into Greek. The school organized by the 
Babylonian scholar Berossos on the island of Cos around 
the year 270 sc. played a great role in transmitting 
Babylonian astronomical knowledge to the Greeks .. 
The Greeks had direct access to Babylonian 
mathematics, the level of which was in many respects 
not inferior to that of the early Renaissance. The direct 
development of Babylonian arithmetic methods can be 
seen in the Greek papyri; Hellenistic science stretched 
with its roots back into the science of eastern peoples. 
The achievements of eastern civilizations were thus not 
lost after the conquests of Alexander the Great, and 
through the continuity of tradition, they entered the 
treasure house of universal culture.254 


Today there would be little or no objection to any part of 
that statement by classical scholars in general. In India, 
however, there is still considerable resistance among scholars 
to the idea of Near Eastern influence on the Indus Valley 
culture. India is almost three thousand kilometers from the 
Tigris, and it is unlikely the transit ever became common 
except for a handful of professional merchant-sailors. 
Influences from so far away may have been felt more dimly, 
like waves arriving muffled. Still, it is - undeniable that the 
Indian ways of conceiving space and time, as much as the 
Greek, are involved somehow with the Mesopotamian tradition. 
In the case of Greece there is no problem in attributing the 
cosmic cycle to Mesopotamian sources; Greeks themselves 
would cite Berossus of Babylon as their source. But in the 
Indian case there are complications. 


One such complication is the possibility (unsupported 
though it is by any evidence other than general language type) 
that the Mesopotamian synthesis may have been formed in part 


by north Indian elements brought in during the Ubaid or Uruk 
periods by Sumero-Dravidian colonizers or settlers. So it is just 
conceivable that the elements shared by the Indian and 
Mesopotamian worldviews are in part Indian in origin as well 
as Near Eastern. On the view that such cultural 
accomplishments as figuring out the precession of the 
equinoxes go back all the way to the Neolithic Age, they might 
possibly have occurred in north India prior to the departure of 
the hypothetical “Sumero-Dravidian” emigrants to 
Mesopotamia. There is no comparable opportunity on the 
Greek side for an attempted appropriation of what has long 
been seen as the Near Eastern invention of civilization. 


HIDDEN CHANNELS 


Still, it remains undeniable that the arithmetic of the cycle in 
Manu bears a close relationship to Mesopotamian arithmetic; 
either one came from the other or both survived from an earlier 
phase of thought which may have taken place either in 
Mesopotamia, or in India before a hypothetical “Sumero- 
Dravidian” diaspora, or somewhere else. Along with the myth 
of time, shared elements of the myth of history must be 
accounted for, such as the myth of the flood found in the S 
‘atapatha Br-ahmana along with a key word from the Akkadian 
Creation Epic, apsu, the deep (SB 1.8.1.1). As Keith said of the 
flood motif, speaking with the view of his time, “Babylon seems 
the obvious source.”255 

In fact, in addition to the conceptualizations of time and 
history, the Hindu conceptions of the spatial universe are also 
Mesopotamian in type. The central mountain, the four 
directions or quarters, the vertical stacking of cosmological 
layers, the watery abyss underlying all—these are the outlines 
of the Sumero-Akkadian model of the universe. If the diffusion 
originated in Mesopotamia, it must have entered India in the 
Indus Valley period itself through the Mesopotamian trade, or 
in the Middle Vedic wave, or in the wave which followed the 
Persian conquest of the Northwest, or in a combination of the 
three. 


The channels such influence may have followed are hard to 


reconstruct. Herodotus (1.9), says that “all the sages of Greece 
came to Sardes in the bloom of its wealth, among whom was 
Solon.” The impression conveyed is that transmission into 
Greece from either Mesopotamia or Egypt was fairly immediate 
and direct, lacking in mystery and strangeness. By the time of 
Periclean Athens both Mesopotamia and Egypt were 
understood as great repositories of learning and tradition that 
were right in the neighborhood; Babylon and Heliopolis were 
like over-poweringly prestigious university towns. Thereafter— 
from Alexander the Great till the end of the Roman Empire— 
Greece, Mesopotamia, and Egypt were usually parts of the same 
polity. 

But the channels through which such Mesopotamian 
elements as the words apsu and tiamat might have entered the 
Middle Vedic culture of Aryan society in India are harder to 
divine. It is easy enough to say that Pythagoras studied 
Babylonian mathematics at Sardes—but can one imagine 
hearing that Ya-jfavalkhya went to Persepolis to study? Some 
Jain texts say that Pa-rs va had already, before Maha-vir-ra, 
conceived the overall shape of the cosmos.256 “Pa-rs ‘va” here 
may involve an early contact with the Mesopotamian stream, 
either in the Indus Valley period or the Middle Vedic period or 
both. Such a transmission is one possible account for structural 
elements such as the seven levels of the underworld in the Jain 
myth of the Cosmic Person, which equate to the seven levels of 
the underworld in the Sumero-Akkadian myth of the Descent of 
Ishtar/Inanna, and other such world-ordering frameworks. 257 
But “Pa-rs va” is a far vaguer concept than “Pythagoras” or 
“Plato,” perhaps indicating all earlier phases of Jain and A-jii- 
avika tradition. 


SECRET DOCTRINES 


Pythagoras was far from the first religious teacher to require a 
closed mouth of his students. Sumerian cults often involved 
initiation practices that it was forbidden to divulge to the 
noninitiate. Certain classical Greek cultic situations, including 
the Mysteries at Eleusis, seem to have been remnants of this 
ancient stream of Neolithic and Bronze Age religious practice. 


The evidence of modern so-called primitives suggests that 
Paleolithic societies such as those of the Magdalenian period 
probably had male secret societies, female secret societies, 
adolescent initiation societies, and so on, each with its secrets. 
Even within a single culture, secrets were kept from group to 
group. 

Egyptian and Mesopotamian priestly documents frequently 
contain prescriptions of silence. Sometimes they specify whose 
eyes they are for, as in this Mesopotamian text: 


This prayer is the secret of Esagila. No one save the 
urigallu of E-kua shall see it.258 


Another Mesopotamian text advises: 


The young priest may see these rites which you perform, 
but the stranger who does not possess the hereditary 
knowledge of the rites shall not see them, unless he 
wishes his days to be shortened. The initiated shall 
reveal them to the initiated; the uninitiated shall not see 
them. It is among the forbidden things of Anu, Enlil and 
Ea, the great gods.259 


An Assyrian ritual text warns: 


If you divulge the teachings of Ishtar, you will not 
remain vigorous.260 


In Egypt similar prohibitions are found. A text from Edfu 
commands: 


Reveal nothing that you see in any secret matter of the 
sanctuaries. 261 


These were cultures that did not pass all their lore on 
through the literate tradition. Some parts they passed on only 
through direct teaching, and among those being taught in the 
great temple complexes were foreigners—priests or keepers of 
the sacred lore in their own cultures. It is otherwise impossible 
to account for the widespread diffusion of Mesopotamian texts 
and ideas, which do not travel as readily as artistic motifs. It is 


necessary then to recover a certain amount of ancient Near 
Eastern culture not from that culture’s own written records, for 
they were censored, but from the effects they produced in other 
cultures. Sumerian things must often be seen through their 
aftermaths. The great example of an inferred element is the 
myth of cyclical time, which is not overtly present in extant 
Mesopotamian texts but can be inferred to have existed there 
due to the recognizably Mesopotamian mark it left on many 
later cultures.262 


YOGA 


In addition to the basic conceptualization of time, history, and 
space, India shares the anthropomorphizing of the universe 
with the Mesopotamian culture zone, from which it seems to 
have come in that Middle Vedic wave that is difficult to 
concretely picture; the hymn to Ninurta seems to lie in the 
background, and behind it the basic Mesopotamian idea of 
macrocosm-microcosm correspondence which seems _ to 
underlie the early phases of monism in both Greece and 
India.263 Macranthropy seems to have come into India along 
with Akkadian words from the Creation Epic. Insofar as yoga, in 
the kun.d.alinii- / hatha tradition, homologizes the human body 
to the universe, it is also formulated on a Sumero-Akkadian 
basis, or a development of one. 

It might not, however, be appropriate to speak of a basis for 
the formation of yoga rather than of bases. It seems clear that 
yoga is a layered phenomenon embracing elements of vastly 
different ages.264 In India alone, some yogic practices may go 
back to the proto-Australoid stratum of prehistory,265 others to 
the period of the Indus Valley culture, still others to the 
idealizing assimilations of the Middle and Late Vedic periods. 
Sometime along the way certain practices of the sorcerers were 
redefined for adoption into yogic communities—perhaps on 
more than one occasion. The animal imitation practices 
common among shamans around the world, for example, seem 
to have become codified into the various animal-named a- 
sanas; shamanic immobility or trance may have evolved in 
protoyogic communities into practices like the kayotsarga, or 


holding of one position for a long time, and meditation, which 
also involves prolonged immobility. 

While such practices may have remained much the same 
over ages, the conceptual and ideological frameworks around 
them changed from age to age, meaning that the reasons that 
people would have given for practicing them changed. Some 
forms of protoyogic activity seem to have been practiced as 
sexual or fertility magic in the Indus Valley cities.266 The 
transition from tribal magician to urban priest which 
apparently took place there would have involved some 
reinterpreting of practice. The assimilation into the Aryan 
community in the Middle Vedic period required another 
reinterpretation, and in the transition to idealist/mentalist 
philosophy in the Upanis.ads and after, the practices in 
question were again redefined. The idea that yoga was a path 
or tool for gaining early release from reincarnation is the most 
prominent redefinition of an earlier body of practices that had 
had different shamanic/magical purposes. Patanjali had an 
altogether different explanation of why the yogi would, say, 
make a sound like an owl, from the explanation which his 
primitive magician forebear would have given. 

The Mesopotamian hypothesis adds one reinterpretation to 
this list: the proposal that some elements of the yogic tradition 
—including at least the iconography of the serpent power, the 
macrocosm-microcosm correspondence, and the myth of the 
cosmic cycle—diffused from Mesopotamia into India with a 
reinterpretation that cannot be reconstructed with any 
certainty. Finally the Ningizzida cult emerges as a prominent 
candidate for the source from which the doctrine of the spinal 
channel, the two side channels, their crossings, and the serpent 
power inside them, could have diffused, late in the second 
millennium B.c. or early in the first, into both Greece and India. 
Renewed interest in the doctrine in Greece in the sixth century 
B.c. indicates a more complex diffusion sequence. A teaching 
that came into Greece and India in the Bronze Age or earlier 
seems to have been reinforced in Greece in the sixth century by 
a wave of Indian input, which probably originated in the same 
Bronze Age source but had _ undergone _ significant 
reinterpretation as its context changed. The Mesopotamian 
doctrine, in other words, if such there was, had traveled into 


both Greece and India by 1000 B.c.; subsequently it remained 
inconspicuous and, probably, unchanging in Greece, but in 
India it underwent further development, associating it with 
convergent doctrines from the non-Vedic community, and so 
on; then this developed form of the doctrine in turn was 
disseminated from India into Greece in the sixth century B.c. 


Finally, at least four types of material seem to have flowed 
into the formation of yoga: (1) the complex of practices 
involved in primitive magic and/or shamanism, including the 
so-called proto-Australoid stratum, the Dravidian stratum, 
Central Asian shamanism, Munda shamanism, etc.; (2) the 
scapegoat/austerity complex of the fertility religions of western 
Asia in the Neolithic and Bronze Ages (which were in part a 
redefinition of (1)); (3) the iconography, cosmology, and 
mythology of Mesopotamia (including in part a redefinition of 
(2)), received in a series of successive waves; (4) a redefinition 
in the direction of idealist thought in the Aryan community, 
under unknown influences which may, as the discourse grows, 
have involved factors such as loss-of-the-mushroom and stress 
of the matrilineal-to-patrilineal shift. The different types of 
yoga—from the idealist raja yoga of pure mentalism to the 
sexoyogic practices of village tantrism—have their different 
specific complexions due to the mixture and proportion of such 
elements, and to the stage of the overall development in which 
that particular yoga took form.267 
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And on this point he and Maha-vi-ra parted company, and their 
association came to an end. (Basham, A-ji-vikas, p. 48) 


This material raises various questions. For one, Gosa-la is portrayed 
in these Jain stories as deriving his doctrine of niyativa-da, or 
determinism, from observation of Maha-vi-ra’s omniscience in action. 
This would suggest that Gosa-la’s doctrine is the newer or younger, 


formed in reaction to Maha-vi-ra, while other evidence suggests that 
Gosa-la’s doctrine was the older. 


Secondly, the reanimation doctrine would not seem philosophically 
to have been the schismatic point, but the question of free will versus 
determinism. Since Maha-vi-ra was advocating that yogis strive for 
early release, he had to believe in the efficacy of free will. He would 
not face the discord between his claim of omniscience and his stress 
on individual responsibility and free will. The dispute parallels the 
Greek one over Diodorus Cronus’s Master Argument: If a statement 
about the future is already true or false at the time it is made, then the 
course of future events is already fixed and, as in “the slogan of the A- 
ji-vika sect” (as Basham calls it [A-ji-vikas, p. 9]), “N’atthi purisakare,” 
“Human effort [is] ineffectual.” 


The story of the sesamum bush seems related to Gosa-la’s doctrine 
of the seven reanimations that occur at the end of the 84,000 
incarnation cycle. The seven seed-pods of the reanimated plant relate 
somehow to the seven reanimated corpses. (That the number is seven 
is also not insignificant.) 
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Chapter Eleven 


The Elements 


The monism complex seems to be the 
central metaphysical statement of the ancient world, but 
metaphysics wasn’t the only type of philosophy being 
practiced. In both Greece and India the religiously inspirational 
monism complex was countered by critical or demystifying 
tendencies almost as soon as it was formulated—in some cases 
while it was being formulated. Metaphysics’ tendency toward 
absolutism brought with it a denigration of empirical values, 
which culminated in the ma-ya- or doxa type of doctrine with a 
consequent reduction of ordinary life to nothingness or illusion. 
This impasse produced a countertradition involving skeptical 
attitudes and arguments, dialectical reductions of metaphysical 
concepts, and so on. Although history has remembered 
primarily the constructive arguments of metaphysics, their 
deconstructivist counterarguments were more or less 
contemporaneous with them and, in the current post-Modernist 
skeptical atmosphere, are coming to seem of at least equal 
importance. 

In this countertradition the tendency to denigrate empirical 
values was rejected in favor of a naturalistic return to the 
phenomena. In the process another kaleidoscope of stylized 
motifs arose, complementary to the one that comprised ancient 
metaphysics. 

The history of philosophy transpired in this two-limbed kind 
of development in both Greece and India, despite the modern 
idea that Greek thinkers were primarily realistic and logical, 
while Indian thought was _ supposedly limited to 
transcendentalist and intuitive modes. In fact, neither of these 


ancient cultures was as limited as that. The Greeks quite as 
much as the Indians had philosophical schools with mystical 
and transcendentalist orientations; conversely, the various 
trends of pluralism, naturalism, empiricism, skepticism, and 
protoscientific rationalism unfolded in the Indian schools as 
well as in the Greek. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BRONZE AGE 
QUATERNITY 


The concept of the elements mediates between the monistic 
and pluralistic trends, or between the illusion doctrine and the 
data of experience. It is familiar in the West because of its 
acceptance by Aristotle and through him by western 
alchemists. It interposes between the doctrine of the One and 
the experience of the Many the idea that everything in the 
universe is made up of a combination of a Few basic substances 
—the One-Few-Many structure already encountered. These 
substances may be held—as they are by Empedocles—to be 
unchanging like Parmenides’ Being, but the combinations and 
recombinations they go through are temporary and account for 
the apparent changes in the world of experience. Thus Being is 
maintained in its purity while experience also is understood to 
possess a degree of reality. A compromise is involved. Pure 
Being is compromised by its loss of unity, as the one 
unchanging reality of Parmenides becomes four unchanging 
realities, and the Many are compromised by the fact that 
experiences themselves are still regarded as illusory on the 
surface, though comprised of real components underneath. 


This shift of attitude involves different trends of thought. 
On the one hand, the idea of seeking a manageable number of 
ultimate roots of things expresses a metaphysical desire to 
appropriate the world into a knowable domain by capturing it 
in a net of structural projections. On the other hand, the 
materialism with which the concept of the elements was 
imbued linked it to naturalistic modes of thought and invited 
empirical investigation. The idea of a limited or family-sized 
number of roots of things is a partly demythologized version of 
the Bronze Age cosmology of a few familially related gods and 


goddesses who rule and in a sense constitute the universe— 
even being associated with particular physical substances such 
as water, earth, or air. It is an Iron Age adjustment of the 
inherited program of the Bronze Age pantheons. 

The Indian model seems to begin as a list of four, then early 
on assumes a fivefold shape, much as the Greek list first settles 
on four then expands to five. The element of quaternity again 
harks back to the Bronze Age. The idea of four elements or 
categories of matter seems to elaborate the Sargonid image of 
the four-square universe, the four directions or quarters or 
pillars of the sky, as well as the four ages or stages of the cycle 
of time as it is later seen in, for example, Empedocles and 
Manu. The idea of natural quaternity functioned as an 
organizing template on the universe, a way of ordering the 
chaotic disorder of either uncompromised Oneness or unlimited 
Manyness. It was a last version of the Bronze Age mythological 
universe before empirical pluralism arose. 


GLANCING AT THE DIFFUSION QUESTION 


Deussen said, “[O]n both sides independently of one another 
the simple observation of nature led to the thought of the five 
compound states of matter.”1 But it is questionable whether 
parallel development can account for the fact that the lists of 
elements in Greece and India are exactly identical: earth, air, 
fire, and water (with a fifth, aither or a-ka-s‘a, a mysterious 
element with supernatural properties, sometimes added). This 
list would not arise inevitably from “simple observation of 
nature”; the Chinese, for example (in the Shu Ching), came up 
with a different list—water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. The 
scholarly rejections of diffusion on this point are so casual as to 
suggest that the subject hasn’t really been investigated.2 
Although the details of the cultural transactions which led to 
the identical lists cannot be recovered, much can be seen by 
watching the ideas take shape in the two traditions. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ELEMENTS IN INDIA 


Vedic authors show the same impulse to leap beyond 


polytheism into abstract thought that was realized by ancient 
Egyptian theologians: the metastep of declaring one deity to 
contain or to be all the others. The development of the doctrine 
of elements began as a transference of this move out of mythic 
into materialistic terms, by declaring a certain substance, 
without elaboration of the personal details that characterize 
deities, to be all things. The transition from deities to 
substances transpires linguistically through the use of god- 
names that come to designate specific materials. For example, 
various hymns of the R.g Veda declare that Agni or Fire is the 
underlying world-substance: 


You, oh Agni, are Indra, the bull; you are the 
widestriding Vis.n.u ... In you, 
O son of strength, are all gods. (RV II.1.3, V.3.1) 


In the tenth book of the R.g Veda, water figures prominently as 
the source of all things, as it had in the Sumero-Akkadian 
Creation Epic, which seems to have influenced it. One couplet 
may refer to the primal state as described in that myth, when 
Tiamat and Apsu, fresh and salt waters (both of which names 
occur in the Vedic texts), lay in one another’s embrace, then 
begat a child. 


When you, oh gods, in yonder deep close-clasping one 
another stood ... 

Then you brought Surya forward, who was lying hidden 
in the sea. (RVX.72) 


Surya was the Vedic sun god, and this myth about him is of a 
general Near Eastern, Bronze Age type. It relates not only to 
the Akkadian Creation Epic but also to those Egyptian creation 
myths that describe a primal state in which the gods are all 
mixed together in the watery abyss?a state terminated when 
the sun god rises above the water, setting time in motion. 
Other R.g Vedic hymns also know the concept of the waters 
“wherein the gods were gathered all together” (e.g., RVX.82.5- 
6, X.121.7-8), a Bronze Age concept that is a forebear of 
Anaximander’s Infinite in which opposites lie mingled. 


The Atharva Veda intensifies the search for the ultimate 


principle of things. As in the R.g Veda, both fire and water are 
accorded that status in different passages; in other’s, air or 
breath (pra-n.a) is treated in this way (e.g., AVXI.4). In other 
words, three of the later four or five elements were already 
isolated as special roots of things in the Vedas. In the 
Upanis.ads these rudiments were developed into a mature or 
fixed system. 


The Br.hada-ran.yaka Upanis.ads synthesizes the various 
primary substances into a single process in a creation scene 
echoing Egyptian and Mesopotamian images of the primordial 
deep. A solitary consciousness called The Golden Germ 
(Hiran.yagarbha) wanders about in the emptiness of primordial 
night and creates by the random or intuitive course of his 
wandering, and by nondeliberate responsive reflections on it. 


There was nothing whatsoever here in the beginning ... 
He created the mind, thinking, “Let me have a self” 
(mind). 

Then he moved about, worshipping. From him, thus 
worshipping, water was produced ... That which was the 
froth of the water became solidified; that became the 
earth. On it he rested. From him thus rested and heated 
(from the practice of austerity) his essence of brightness 
came forth as fire ... (BU1.2.2) 


The myth is similar to Australian creation myths in which 
magical heat on the part of a wandering ascetic creates or 
redefines various features of the world he walks through; 
perhaps it was brought into the Aryan community from the 
proto-Australoid stratum of Indian culture. At the same time 
there are signs of the Aryan trend toward idealism, in that it is 
the first thought which sets the world going, the primal 
thought which is the will toward selfhood in a consciousness 
that drifts aimlessly alone in a void. The myth systematizes 
creation into a series of steps proceeding from water to earth 
and from earth to fire, with one suggestion of naturalistic 
process—the solidification of the froth of water into earth. 


In the Cha-ndogya Upanis.ads the sequence suggests 
solidification as a process that might provide by analogy a 


naturalistic model of creation. The emphasis on acts of 
consciousness as real events may show the Aryan trend toward 
idealism at an early stage. 


It thought, May I be many, may I grow forth. It sent 
forth fire. That fire thought, May I be many, may I grow 
forth. It sent forth water ... That water thought, May I 
be many, may I grow forth. It sent forth food (i.e., 
earth). (CU VI.2.3-4) 


In the somewhat later Taittirlya Upanis.ads the list of three 
stages of matter is enlarged to five by the addition of air and 
ether (Skt. a-ka-s‘a), an attenuated substance that exists 
throughout space and is the medium that carries sound; these 
five are arranged in a series which is then related to the process 
of selfhood and reincarnationism: 


From this Self ether arose; from ether air; from air fire; 
from fire water, from water the earth; from the earth 
herbs; from herbs food; from food the person. (TU II.1.1) 


If the last three steps—herbs, food, and the person—are 
counted, not five but eight stages of matter are distinguished. 
But the last three are there to provide a linkage into individual 
human lives; the Indian list assumes a classical stature at five 
and stays so for the rest of the Indian tradition. 


In the Aitareya Upanis.ads, the elements receive their official 
title: 

He is Brahma-, he is Indra; he is Praja-pati, he is all these 
gods; and these five great elements (maha-bhu-ta-ni), namely, 
earth, air, ether, water, light (fire). (AU III.1.3) 

What will be their normal order appears, in reverse, in the S 
‘veta-s vatara Upanis.ads: 

When the fivefold quality of Yoga is produced, as earth, 
water, fire, air and ether arise ...(SU II.12) 

Controlled by Him (this) work (of creation) unfolds itself, 
that which is regarded as earth, water, fire, air and ether. (SU 
VI.2) 

If the usually accepted sequence of these texts is correct, 
then the doctrine of elements shows a full developmental 


sequence in India and is unlikely to have been brought in from 
outside. It may seem that a circularity enters the evidence, 
since the texts in question have to some extent been dated 
because of such apparent sequences as these. But there is a 
certain check on this circularity in the fact that the 
developmental sequences of various themes, when compared, 
are found to tend toward the same overall sequence for the 
texts. 

This particular developmental sequence, however, is based 
on the Upanis.ads alone, and other traditions of Indian 
textuality seem to suggest the influence of the Near Eastern 
emphasis on quaternity as a starting point. In the earliest 
exposition of ancient Indian atomism, in the Sa-maffiaphala 
Sutta of the Digha Nika-ya, the Buddha’s contemporary Ajita Kes 
‘akambala is said to teach the following doctrine: 


A man consists of four elements. When he dies, the earth 
goes into the mass of earth, the water into the mass of 
water, the fire into the mass of fire, the breath into the 
mass of air, and the sense-organs into space (a-ka-s‘a). 
(D. II.23) 


The passage first asserts four elements, then lists them as earth, 
water, fire, and air—then adds the fifth element, a-ka-s 
‘aevidently without regarding it as an element, but as the 
space within which the elements exist. It seems the elements 
are regarded as independent and immutable, not involved in a 
process of changing into one another. 

A-ji-vika theory, which seems to derive from that of the 
Buddha’s contemporary Pakhuda Kacca-yana, posited seven 
elements: earth, air, fire, water, joy, sorrow, and life. Again, the 
standard four material substances that the Greeks also 
recognize are listed; then three ethical concepts are added to 
them, again to provide a bridge into a human life. Why this 
foundation of quaternity is not seen in the Upanis.adic 
passages, which skip it, leaping from three to five, is not 
immediately answerable. Judging from the Upanis.adic 
passages, we see a native developmental sequence; the 
apparent foundation in quaternity shown in the other 
traditions, however, suggests stimulus from the Near East. 


THE ELEMENTS AND THE TWO FIRES 


The Cha-ndogya Upanis.ads evolves the elements from fire to 
water to earth, not mentioning air but nevertheless implying a 
condensation series (CU VI.2.3-4). The Taittiri-ya Upanis.ads 
(TU II.1.1) adds the final two elements, ether and air; ether it 
places at the most rarefied end of the series (where aither is 
placed in the Greek model); but air it places oddly between 
ether and fire: matter is traced from ether to air to fire to water 
to earth, whereas the condensation series for the Greeks goes 
from aither to fire to air to water to earth. 


From this Self ether arose; from ether air; from air fire; 
from fire water, from water the earth; from the earth 
herbs; from herbs food; from food the person. (TU II.1.1 
[quoted above]) 


Here the condensation series is maintained except that fire 
seems out of place. Two other passages (also quoted above) 
seem to echo this anomaly; the S‘veta-s‘vatara Upanis.ads twice 
(SU II.12 and VI.2) lists the elements in the order earth, water, 
fire, air, and ether, where again fire occurs between air and 
water. 

There is a relationship between the list of stages of matter 
and the doctrine of the Five Fires and Two Paths (previously 
discussed in chapter 4 above). The sequence of the 
transformations of matter is substantially the same as the path 
that the soul follows when it returns into incarnation after its 
intermediate afterlife. In both cases there is a suggestion of a 
condensation sequence, except that fire seems out of place, 
occurring between water and air. Both the Br.hada-ran.yaka 
and the Cha-ndogya Upanis.ads show the condensation 
sequence, in passages which do not list fire and hence do not 
show the anomaly under inspection: 


They return again ... from space (a-ka-s‘a, ether) into 
air; and after becoming the air they become the smoke; 
after having become smoke they become mist. After 
having become mist they become cloud, after having 
become cloud he rains down. They are born here as rice 


and barley, herbs and trees. (CU V. 10.5-6) 
They pass forth in this space (a-ka-s‘a, ether), from space 


into air, from air into rain, and from rain into the earth. 
(BU VI.2.16) 


In these accounts the route the soul traverses involves the 
principle of increasing density. Ethically the sequence shows 
the soul becoming more and more deeply embedded in matter 
as it follows a path from the afterlife area in the sky to an area 
of human incarnation on the earth. 


The other passages, in which fire occurs between air and 
water, may find an explanation in the imagery of the mythic 
journey from sky to earth: from space or ether comes air, from 
air comes the lightning bolt (fire), from the lightning bolt 
comes rain. The merging of these two _ lists—the 
transformations of matter through the elements and the 
transformations of the soul in its karmic round—suggests a 
doctrine of karmic transformation through the elements, as 
found in Herodotus and the A-ji-vika-Jain tradition. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ELEMENTS IN GREECE 


The Greek evidence is more jumbled and troublesome. It 
culminates in Empedocles’ formulation of the doctrine of the 
four great “roots of things,” as he called them—earth, air, fire, 
and water. Some passages of the early poets provide possible 
sources for his formulation. In the Iliad (XV.187 ff.), for 
example, the universe is divided into four parts: Zeus receives 
“broad heaven (ouranos) in the clear sky (ether) and the 
clouds”; Poseidon receives the sea, Hades the “misty darkness” 
(aer); the earth is left common to all. The philosophers’ list of 
four elements could be a demythicization of this dasmos or 
division of the universe into provinces. Elsewhere in Homer the 
four elements seem in place as the first subjects worked into 
Achilles’ shield by Hephaestus: “There he made the earth and 
there the sky and the sea/and the inexhaustible blazing sun ...” 
(liad XVIII.483).3 A somewhat similar list is found in Hesiod: 


... the holy race of the deathless ones who are forever, 
those that were born of Earth and starry Heaven and 


gloomy Night and them that the briny Sea did rear ... 
(Theogony, 106 ff.) 


Again the primary sources of being are four, two of which, 
earth and sea, correspond to two of Empedocles’ elements. For 
the epic poets aer meant not “air” but “mist.” Anaximander 
seems to have used it in this way, whereas Anaximenes used it 
to mean “air.” Aither was also redefined from its poetic 
meaning of light in the sky to the quasi-philosophical meaning 
of “celestial fire,” the stuff of which stars are made; this change 
had taken place by Anaxagoras’s time and perhaps by 
Parmenides?.4 

Still, these passages do not fully account for Empedocles’ 
language in announcing the doctrine of the four “roots.” In one 
passage he assigns the names of divinities to fire, air, earth and 
water, respectively: 


Hear, first, the four roots of things: bright Zeus and life- 
bearing Hera, and Aidoneus, and Nestis who causes a 
mortal spring of moisture to flow with her tears. (Fr. 6) 


Like the Vedic poet referring to fire by the personal or 
mythological name Agni, Empedocles presents his four roots of 
things as if he were describing a pantheon of deities. As one 
scholar says, “In calling his roots by divine names Empedocles 
is showing that they are the new gods; he sets them up as 
worthy, because of their eternal and unchanging nature, of the 
respect and wonder with which the Olympians were 
traditionally viewed.”5 But if Empedocles had been thinking of 
the Homeric passage, the obvious names for the pantheon of 
four would have been Zeus, Hades, Poseidon, and Gaia. 

What is at issue here is the question whether this doctrine 
developed indigenously within Greece or was brought in from 
outside. The argument deriving the Empedoclean passage from 
the epic poets attempts to demonstrate independent Greek 
development for the doctrine of four elements. Another 
approach focuses on diffusion from outside the Greek tradition 
by way of Pherecydes of Syros, an author influenced by both 
Persian and Indian literature and possibly the earliest Greek 
thinker on record as clearly referring to a doctrine of elements. 


Damascius, a countryman of Pherecydes, said (DK 7A8): 


Pherecydes of Syros said that Zeus and Time and Earth, 
the three first principles, always existed ... and that 
Time made from his seed fire and breath and water, and 
distributed it in five nooks. 


Later Greeks identified Zeus in this passage with aither and 
explained that into the five nooks Time placed ether, fire, 
breath, water, and earth, attributing the doctrine of the five 
elements to Pherecydes, perhaps anachronistically (DK 7A9.). 
The identification of Zeus with aither occurs in Empedocles 
also, though aither seems in his terminology to stand not for 
ether but for fire. In any case, this passage of Pherecydes 
provides an alternative source for Empedocles, who shared 
with Pherecydes a somewhat Orphic orientation. Pherecydes 
speaks less mythologically than do the poets; he makes the 
distinction between gods and substances, though he still uses 
both types of terms. He was a link between the poetic and the 
philosophic predecessors of Empedocles. 

Empedocles was a poet himself, and certainly was 
influenced by his reading of poets. Most scholars, however, in 
attempting to explain his derivation of the idea of the four 
elements, emphasize not the poetic but the philosophical 
forebears, especially the Milesian materialists.6 Thales, like the 
tenth book of the R.g Veda, echoed Bronze Age myth in calling 
water the ultimate principle of things. Anaximenes focused on 
air, Heraclitus on fire, as analogues of an_ ultimate 
metaphysical/physical principle. A problem is that Aristotle 
twice explicitly denies that any of the Milesians declares earth 
an arche- (De An. 405b8, Met. 989a6-9). Otherwise this account 
is much like that given of the development in India. The 
elements, or ultimate principles of things, were first isolated 
one at a time, as in the Vedic literature, each in turn being 
declared the supreme principle; then they were increasingly 
synthesized by a series of thinkers culminating in Empedocles. 
This model, like that of Greek poetic forebears, more or less 
precludes outside influences. 

Possible stages of the proposed synthesis are somewhat 
visible. Anaximander saw the problem with making one 


substance the unlimited source of all, namely that, as Aristotle 
put it, “if one of the elements were unlimited the others would 
have ceased to exist” (Phys. 204b24). He postulated a base 
which was not associated with one substance more than 
another, and within it four forces, the so-called opposites—the 
hot, the cold, the wet, the dry—which produce differentiation 
while remaining always in balance. This system implies the 
four-element concept, but its intellectual frameworking of the 
concept is archaic. Anaximander has erased outright myth from 
his conception of the Infinite; but his system of symmetrical, 
four-directional tension echoes the Bronze Age cosmogram of 
the four directions. A major step in naturalistic modeling was 
taken when Anaximenes proposed a new type of system 
emphasizing not a formal cosmogrammic structure but a 
naturalistic process, arranging the primary substances in a 
condensation/rarefaction series. Simplicius says: 


Anaximenes ... also posits a single infinite underlying 
substance of things, not however indefinite in character 
like Anaximander’s, but determinate, for he calls it air 
and says that it differs in rarity and density according to 
the different substances. Rarefied, it becomes fire; 
condensed, it becomes first wind, then cloud, and when 
condensed further still, water, then earth, and stones. 
(Phys. 24.26 = DK A5) 


Anaximenes’ list as reported here is similar to that in the 
Taittiriya Upanis.ads, which also includes the four elements in a 
list of seven or eight stages. Its basic structure is quite different 
from the foursquare structure held in shape by opposing 
tensions proposed by Anaximander. But Plutarch says that 
Anaximenes correlated his terminology with Anaximander’s 
saying that “what is compacted and dense is cold, but what is 
rare and loose is hot” (DK 13B1).7 


This Milesian theory of elements is similar in general 
outlines to that of the early Upanis.ads, with its transformation 
series, its varying number that settles into a consistent four, 
and the later addition of a fifth, defined in both cases as the 
finest. For Empedocles the four elements would be irreducible; 
none of them could be converted into another. Yet for the 


Upanis.adic thinkers as for the Milesians, the elements proceed 
from one another by internal changes. 

According to Simplicius, Anaximenes said that matter 
“differs in rarity and density,” becoming, in increasing order of 
density, fire, air, wind, cloud, water, earth, and stone. This 
pattern more or less holds for the Milesian theory as a whole, 
which, with its condensation/rarefaction structure, is closely 
related to the monism complex. It presents reality as an 
accordion-like continuum able to remain one process while 
yielding different appearances. Still, to Empedocles, with his 
Eleatic background, it seemed insufficiently rigorous in its 
implications about being. He inherited the doctrine of the 
stages of matter along a condensation/rarefaction continuum 
and subjected it to the Eleatic elenchus, insisting on maintaining 
the basic Parmenidean distinction between Being and non- 
Being: 


From what in no way exists it is impossible for anything 
to come into Being; and for Being to perish completely is 
incapable of fulfillment and unthinkable. (Fr. 12) 


Therefore, changes of one element to another were impossible. 

At the same time he altered the concept of elements in 
order to use it to loosen up the rigor of Eleatic monism. The 
weak link in Parmenides’ argument that reality was an 
unchanging substance was precisely that there could be as 
many unchanging substances as one wanted, as long as each 
independently obeyed the Eleatic signposts. Empedocles was 
convinced that nothing could exist except on the terms outlined 
by Parmenides, yet did not want to abandon the empirical 
realm entirely. He reintroduced ontological integrity to human 
experience by declaring that there were not one but four 
unchanging reals which, with their combinatory powers, 
produce the appearance of the things of experience. Thus the 
four elements, in his formulation, may combine but cannot be 
converted into one another. 


There is no creation of substance in any one of mortal 
existences, nor any end in execrable death, but only 
mixing and exchange of what has been mixed ... But 


men, when the elements have been mixed in the form of 
a man or in the form of a species of wild animals, or 
plants, or birds, then say that this has “come into being”; 
and when they separate, this men call sad fate (or 
death). (Frs. 8-9) 


THE FIFTH ELEMENT 


The Pherecydean evidence is one problem facing a parallel- 
development theory, and another is the parallel between the 
Heraclitean placement of fire and that of the Upanis.ads. 
Heraclitus inserts fire into the list not in the characteristically 
Greek condensation/rarefaction sequence, which would place it 
before air, but between air and water, where also it appears in 
Upanis.adsic lists (see, for example, TU II.1.1, discussed above). 
Another problem is the fifth element. 

In the Greek experience the fifth element was introduced 
either in the fifth century (by Philolaus or some other 
Pythagorean) or in the fourth century (by Aristotle or the 
anonymous author of the pseudo-Platonic Epinomis). In any 
case the doctrine of the quintessence has a special connection 
with the Pythagorean tradition. Aétius attributed it directly to 
Pythagoras and connected it with the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the five cosmic solids (DK 44A15). Many read the attribution to 
Pythagoras as, in effect, an attribution to the fifth-century 
Pythagorean Philolaus, to whom the following fragment is 
attributed: 


The bodies of the sphere are five: the fire in the sphere, 
and the water, and earth and air and fifth the vehicle (or 
envelope) of the sphere. (DK 44B12) 


The sphere is the cosmos. Its vehicle or envelope is a kind of 
outer air which the world breathes constantly. Plato seems to 
intend the same doctrine when, in the Timaeus, he assigns the 
four Empedoclean elements to four of the cosmic solids, and 
calls the fifth the universe as a whole—that is, the outer shape 
of the universe. In the Epinomis the five elements are 
specifically named for the first time, the fifth being called 
aither. Ether is the space surrounding the cosmos and also 


dispersed throughout the cosmos; it is space itself but 
conceived not as empty but as very fine matter. It is the 
substance that the cosmos, when imagined as an organism, is 
said to breathe; it makes up the soul of the universe. Aristotle 
(De Caelo book I) lists five elements and assigns ether to the 
outer circumference of the spherical universe; he shows its 
relationship to fire when he says that it is the substance of 
which stars are made. The Pythagorean-Platonic idea that stars 
were souls shows aither to be the stuff of which the soul is 
made, also. 


This concept is closely related to the Indian concept of the 
fifth element, a-ka-s‘a. In the first place, it should be noted that 
the four elements were adequate to account for phenomena; 
the addition of a fifth in both traditions invites interpretation. 
Like aither, a-ka-s‘a is the finest or most rarefied of the 
elements. It is also the stuff around the periphery of the 
cosmos, the place where the soul?s descent into matter begins. 
It is a curious state in which the soul is regarded as not yet 
descended totally into its entanglement in matter. It may have 
something to do with the Jain and Orphic idea of karmic 
matter, the very small atoms that attach to the soul. Finally, the 
Indians regard a-ka-s‘a as the element through which sound 
travels, the element which has sound as its inherent sense 
nature. The fifth-century Pythagorean doctrine of aither also 
involves sound. The Music of the Spheres is the sound of aither 
in its pure state, tuned by the relative distances of the 
planetary and stellar revolutions. Like a-ka-s‘a it would seem to 
be the realm of pure sound. 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


The doctrine of the four elements would seem to have arisen in 
a single source, perhaps in India, where the developmental 
sequence is clearer than in Greece, and to have entered Greece 
in different versions, partly conflated with the Doctrine of the 
Five Fires and Two Paths. Some Near Eastern background, 
which can only be vaguely discerned, may have been in effect. 
The doctrines of the fifth elements, a-ka-s‘a and aither, surely 
are cognate concepts. The comparative dating of the fifth- 


century Pythagorean Philolaus and the Taittin'-ya Upanis.ads is 
uncertain—either might have come first. But at that time there 
is no known Greek influence on India, whereas Indian influence 
does seem to have arrived in Greece. Most likely the Indian 
concept was imported into Greece in a later phase of the same 
general wave of Upanis.adic influence which brought the 
transformations of matter. 
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Chapter Twelve 


Early Pluralisms in Greece and India 


With Empedocles’ multiplication of the 
Eleatic substances, an attempt was underway to rescue the 
Many from the smothering embrace of the One—to rescue the 
apparent plurality of sense experiences from the unifying 
project of the mind. The reaction against the archaic religious 
character of the monism complex intensified progressively in 
the thought of Anaxagoras and the atomists, Leucippus and 
Democritus. 


After Democritus the question shifted. The reaction against 
the Eleatic appropriation of reality went on, but changed form 
or stage: Abandoning the Problem of the One and the Many, it 
took up the Problem of Knowledge; the distinction between 
noumenal and phenomenal came to seem prior to that between 
One and Many. A shift from metaphysics to epistemology took 
place, a turn toward the subject. The pressing question ceased 
to be “Is reality One or Many?” and became instead “Are we 
competent to make such a judgment?” Then, quickly, “How 
could we know if we were competent to make such a 
judgment?” and “What would it mean to be competent to make 
such a judgment?” The rejection of Eleatic noumenalism led 
into Protagoras and Sophistic phenomenalism. 

Empedocles’ multiplication of Eleatic substances, in other 
words, contributed to the great countertradition of Greek 
philosophy to which Zeno’s dialectic would also contribute— 
though neither of these philosophers, perhaps, foresaw or 
intended that effect of their work. From the time of 
Democritus, skepticism and materialism would grow in a 
steady oppositional parallel to the Platonic-Aristotelian 


metaphysical tradition, the dichotomy culminating, from the 
point of view of later history anyway, in the second century A.D. 
antinomy between Sextus Empiricus and Plotinus.1 


ANAXAGORAS 


Anaxagoras (c. 500-428 B.c), who was born in Clazomenae 
during the period when that Greek city-state was a part of the 
Persian Empire, was a student of Anaximenes. Like his younger 
contemporary Empedocles, he sought a conception of matter 
which would conform to the Parmenidean signposts while not 
disallowing the reality of experience. Again, like Empedocles’, 
his solution was by way of the concept of mixture: 


Nothing comes into being or passes away. Rather, it is 
mixed together in or separated out from existing things. 
Thus people would be correct if they called coming into 
being “mixing” and passing away “separation.” (Fr. 17) 


Simplicius’s explanation emphasizes the Eleatic axiom: 


Taking as a prior axiom that nothing comes to be out of 
what is not, Anaxagoras seems to have put forward an 
argument like this: What is generated is generated either 
from what is or from what is not. It cannot be from what 
is not, therefore it must be from what is. But if so, it 
must pre-exist in that out of which it has come ... 
Therefore in everything there are flesh, bone, blood, 
gold, lead, sweet and white, but in quantities too small 
to be perceived by us, all being in all. For how could 
everything be seen to be generated from everything 
(even if through other intermediaries) if everything was 
not in everything? (In Phys. 162.26) 


The affirmation that “Nothing comes to be out of what is 
not”—the essential Eleatic axiom—appears like a leitmotif 
texturing the philosophical record of ancient Greek 
consciousness, which found this particular insight, or claim to 
insight, fundamentally compelling. But Anaxagoras was not the 
conservative that Empedocles had been in matters of ontology. 


Empedocles had multiplied the Parmenidean substances; 
Anaxagoras invented a new conception of substance. “In 
everything,” he said, “there is a portion of everything” (fr. 11), 
and in addition to the axiom about non-being, he employed an 
axiom of infinity: “All things (are) ... infinite in number” (fr. 
1). The result, as Simplicius observed, is infinity squared: Each 
one of the infinite things that are contains the infinity of all the 
things that are. The concept was revolutionary in pointing 
toward meta-infinities and ontological interpenetration—motifs 
which would appear repeatedly as parts of the vocabulary of 
metaphysics, from ancient into modern times. 


In order for something to contain infinite things each of 
which has magnitude, it must itself be infinite in magnitude. 
Anaxagoras applied to this problem the Zenonian principle of 
infinite divisibility. “In the small,” he notes, “there is no least, 
but only a lesser” (fr. 3). The traces of all things that exist 
together in each thing may be infinitesimally smaller and 
smaller; there is no problem fitting them into a grain of sand or 
for that matter into the ten-thousandth part of a grain of sand; 
in fact, one scale would be as capacious or ample as another. 
Since all things contain portions of all other things, the 
differences between one apparent thing and another can only 
consist in the proportions in which things are mixed in each. 
Anaxagoras sometimes called his interpenetrated infinity the 
One (fr. 8).2 

Radhakrishnan encapsulates Udda-laka’s teaching in the 
Cha-ndogya Upanis.ad somewhat similarly: “Matter is infinitely 
divisible,” and “[t]here is no such thing as the transformation 
of things into one another. When we get butter from churning 
curds, curds do not get transformed into butter, but the 
particles of butter are already in the curds, and the process of 
churning enables them to rise upwards.”3 Clearly there is a 
parallel to Anaxagoras here. Udda-laka speaks of creation as 
combination and perishing as separation. “After separating the 
parts of things,” he said, “the Spirit made new combinations of 
them.” Anaxagoras similarly said, “People would be correct if 
they called coming into being ‘mixing’ and passing away 
‘separation”’ (fr. 17). (And compare the Jain Tartivarta Su-tra 
[5.26]: “Aggregates are formed by division and union.”)4 


But a major discrepancy is that the text of Udda-laka’s 
teaching does not show the concept of infinity. Being is 
asserted to take three forms—fire, water, and earth—from 
combinations of which all things are made up. Udda-laka next 
asserts that each of these three was in turn made threefold, and 
explains: 


That part of fire that is red is fire, the part that is white 
is water, and the part that is black is earth. (CU VI.4.1) 


Each of three elements, in other words, contains parts of the 
other two. This is related to but not the same as Anaxagoras’s 
position, which is that each thing contains the infinity of all 
things. There is no evidence that the concept of infinity, or 
infinite divisibility, had yet been articulated in India. 


In Greece the concept of infinity was formulated by Zeno as 
a set of dialectical practices in the fifth century B.c. It was not 
formulated in comparably rigorous— meaning logical/ 
mathematical—terms in India until about 200 A.D., in the Ma- 
dhyamika school of Buddhism. Anaxagoras’s metaphysical 
(rather than logical/mathematical) concept of infinity squared, 
or interpenetrated infinity, was not articulated in Indian 
literature until about 400 a.D., in the Buddhist Avatam.saka Su- 
tra. There the universe is described not merely as infinity 
squared, but as infinitely interpenetrated infinities: Each thing 
(of an infinite number of things) contains each other thing with 
each thing’s containment of all things—that is, each thing 
contains each other thing an infinite number of times: it is 
infinity to the infinite power. 

A similar concept is implied in Anaxagoras’s proof that 
Mind must be separate from matter. If Mind, he argues, were 
mixed with anything, it would be mixed with everything, since 
anything contains everything. In other words, it is impossible 
to imagine containing anything in and by itself but only as an 
infinite mixture. Each thing is an infinity of infinities. 

Anaxagoras’s conception of Mind (Nous) anticipated Plato’s 
mind-body dualism: 


Other things all contain a part of everything, but Mind is 


infinite and self-ruling and is mixed with nothing but is 
alone by itself. 


If Mind were a part of matter, he feels, it couldn’t control it: 


If it were not by itself, but were mixed with anything 
else, it would have had a share of all things, if it were 
mixed with anything; for in everything there is a portion 
of everything, as I have said before. And the things 
mixed with Mind would have prevented it, so that it 
could not rule over anything in the same way as it can 
being alone by itself. (Fr. 12) 


Most thought of the early period had been immanentalist. 
Thales had said, “Everything is full of gods.” Ya-jiavalkya 
described the a-tman as the “inner controller.” In ancient 
thought, the controlling principle of a thing was generally 
regarded as within it. But Anaxagoras, more like a 
transcendentalist thinker of a theistic tradition, held that the 
guiding principle of the universe is not immanent in it but 
stands over against it as an aloof and independent motive force 
that causes all motion—that is to say, all life. Traces of mythic 
imagery still cling to the picture. Anaxagoras’s Mind stands 
over the infinity of matter like Yahweh over the primeval 
ocean. Something remains of the archetypal Egyptian image 
that inspired the authors of the J document of the Book of 
Genesis: The story of the primeval ocean with night on its 
waters when sun or mind or self or will suddenly separates 
itself out from the mixture in the abyss and rises above the 
waters in the first dawn. 


Anaxagoras’s concept of Mind and Matter is another 
philosophical analogue of the Bronze Age mythologem: At a 
hypothetical “first moment”—“when the cosmogonic revolution 
starts,” as Guthrie puts its—Mind nudges the limitless 
oceanlike mass of undifferentiated matter. One spot of the 
infinity of infinities is set revolving in a whirling vortex. As 
matter revolves, a centrifugal separation, based on the weights 
and densities of different substances, takes place; the heavier 
substances gather toward the middle of the vortex, the lighter 
move outward in the whirl. 


Anaxagoras’s view of world process as an orderly sifting 
vortex conceived on natural models is related to Anaximenes’ 
view of it as a condensation/rarefaction process and to 
Empedocles’ separation of the elements. But Anaxagoras has 
made a major change. In Empedocles’ myth, the separation of 
the substances from one another is followed by their remixing 
and the event that is transpiring repeats cyclically forever. This 
concept of temporal infinity compensates for the spatial finity 
of the cosmos. But Anaxagoras’s Mind moves eternally straight 
on through the infinity of matter, never circling around or 
turning back and never coming to an end. 


FINITE VS. INFINITE 


Parmenides’ insistence that the cosmos—Being—was spatially 
finite has often been cited as sign of a Greek aversion to the 
infinite and preference for the specific. This idea, like certain 
others in the accepted view of Greek culture, may result more 
from a modern projection of values than from attention to the 
ancient documents and what they say. The Greeks were, after 
all, mightily taken by, and given over to, thought about the 
idea of infinity. Indeed, the concept of infinity is one of the 
most characteristic products of their culture. An artistic and 
poetic penchant for clarity of delineation and specificity of 
imagery need not indicate an aversion to the idea of the 
infinite. To appreciate the separateness of things is a way to 
appreciate the mystery of infinity, like the sameness/difference 
of the countless leaves on the trees. The idea that infinity 
equals indefiniteness or blurriness, and hence that it is 
somehow ethically opposed to the precision of actual sense 
experiences, does not seem to have been a Greek idea. In India, 
in the Upanis.ads and elsewhere, the concept occurs of the 
individual melting into the One, and so on—roughly equivalent 
to the idea of the finite disappearing into the infinite. One finds 
this idea in Greek thought also, in Anaximander’s Justice, in 
Aristotle’s view of the fate of the soul after death, and 
elsewhere; but in the Greek discourse on infinity this moment 
is not emphasized. Infinity is not presented as a kind of thing 
that melted, and in the melting lost clarity of shape and form. 
For Zeno, infinity was not a thing but a process, and a very 


precise process; the logico-mathematical precision of Zeno’s 
understanding of infinity is a precise intellectual/aesthetic 
object. 

Those thinkers who pressed for the finity of things—the 
Pythagoreans, Parmenides, Empedocles—were concerned with 
knowability, the mind’s ability to appropriate Being into its 
systems of order. To be knowable the universe must have limits 
or the time that it takes to inspect it and come to know it 
would be infinite and could not be contained within a human 
lifetime. 


Anaxagoras rejected the cosmic cycle—perhaps regarding it 
as a mythological element in metaphysics—and he seems also to 
have rejected reincarnationism, perhaps perceiving that the 
two suspect doctrines go together, or at least that they are very 
comfortable with one another. Instead, “in his rationalistic and 
secular outlook,”6 he delineated a quasi-materialistic infinity 
which didn’t contain archaic, religiously satisfying elements 
like the return to Eden, the restoration of the Golden Age, and 
so on. Anaxagoras’s world process went on forever, the prow of 
the ship of time cutting through the water always in a perfectly 
straight line and setting off around it the waves and wakes of 
froth that are individual lives. 

If the elements of the monism complex are archaic, then 
Anaxagoras was a modernizer. He reduced Empedocles’ two 
motive forces—Love and Hate—to one—Mind. Whereas 
Empedocles’ universe revolves through cycles of expansion and 
contraction, Anaxagoras’s universe only expands. Since it is 
infinite, its expansion will never reach any limit. The whirling 
movement merely expands outward forever and its eternally 
expanding spiral wave is the world process. In the opinion of 
some, Anaxagoras does seem to have expressed some religious 
feeling toward the concept of Mind, which he describes with 
the Orphic term katharos, “pure,” and which is like a 
transcendent deity in his system.7 His concept of a universal 
mind whose wavelike activity constitutes the world process has 
resonances in later Indian developments such as the a-layavijna- 
na concept of Maha-ya-na Buddhism, as his concept of 
infinitely interpenetrated thingness recurs in the Avatam.saka 
Su-tra. By rejecting the archaic inheritance of Upanis.adic-pre- 


Socratic hylozoic monism, Anaxagoras reached positions which 
would arise by a similar activity in Maha-ya-na Buddhism a 
half a millennium or more later. 


GREEK ATOMISM 


The pluralistic solutions to the Eleatic elenchus which 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras had devised prepared the way for 
the secular materialism of atomism. Leucippus was teaching an 
atomistic system in his school in Abdera, in Thrace, by perhaps 
430 B.c. His student Democritus of Abdera, who was born 
perhaps 460 B.c, was about a generation younger than 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras and, like them, was concerned 
with reconciling human experience with the Eleatic signposts. 

The anecdotal tradition associates Democritus with foreign 
teachers and with travel. “He was a student,” says Diogenes 
Laertius, “of Magians and Chaldeans,” through some 
relationship his father had with King Xerxes, who left Magians 
in his household. According to fairly early sources (Demetrius 
and Antisthenes), “he travelled into Egypt to learn geometry 
from the priests, and to Persia to visit the Chaldeans, as well as 
to the Red Sea.” The seemingly unconnected reference to the 
Red Sea should perhaps be read in connection with the fact 
that “some say that he associated with the Gymnosophists in 
India, and went to Ethiopia” (D.L. IX.34-35). 


He is variously said to have been taught by a Pythagorean, 
perhaps Philolaus, and to have written a treatise on 
Pythagoras, or to have been taught by Zeno and to have been 
somehow associated with Parmenides. He was known for his 
cheerfulness—called the Laughing Philosopher—and for certain 
disciplines which Antisthenes described as “testing his sense 
impressions in various ways, sometimes going into solitude, 
and frequenting tombs” (D.L. IX.38). Some fifty works are 
ascribed to him, none of which survives. He was in many ways 
the opposite of Plato philosophically, and Plato’s editing him 
out of the history of Greek philosophy has blurred all later 
perceptions of his work, which seems to have been comparable 
in importance to Plato’s and not limited to the atomic theory.8 


In terms of the evolution of Greek thought—as Aristotle and 


the ancient commentators in general agree—atomism was 
another attempt to rescue plurality from the signposts of 
Eleatic monism. Parmenides and his pupils had argued: (1) that 
nothing can come into Being from non-Being or pass out of 
Being into non-Being, since non-Being is not; (2) that nothing 
can move, since non-Being does not exist and there is no empty 
space, or void, for anything to move into; (3) that a plurality of 
things cannot exist, since various infinite regress arguments 
reduce plurality to absurdity. Parmenides had called such 
points “the mighty bonds of necessity.” Both Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras, in trying to shake the bonds loose, had accepted 
the principle that nothing comes into being and ceases, but 
compromised the second and third points in various ways. 

Leucippus, on the contrary, chose to compromise the status 
of the Being/non-Being dichotomy; he rejected the assertion 
that non-Being is not by declaring the existence of empty space 
or void. This void is not pure non-Being, since it has a trait, 
namely spatial extension; but it has no other traits of its own 
and serves only to separate parts of Being. These parts of Being 
obey the Parmenidean signposts: Each is full and indivisible 
with no admixture of non-Being. In place of Parmenides’ One 
full and indivisible Being, Empedocles had offered four; 
Leucippus offered a multitude, all possessing the traits of 
fullness and indivisibility, separated from one another by void. 
Leucippus perceived that the spherical Parmenidean One Being 
was in effect a huge atom. He multiplied it, perhaps heeding 
the advice of Melissus of Samos, who had remarked, “If there 
were a plurality, each of the things that exist would have to be 
of just the same nature as the One” (fr. 8 fin.). 


The world then is made up of the movements of atoms 
through void—not in a semimythological cosmic vortex like 
that of Anaxagoras, but in a mechanical movement not unlike 
the modern conception of the movements of gas particles. 
Atoms of varying shapes and sizes, floating and buffeting one 
another forever in endless space, combine into compounds and 
separate out again, producing the sensible masses that make up 
the world of appearances. In a sense the actual facts of human 
experience do not really exist, anymore than they did for 
Parmenides, since the atoms themselves do not inherently 
possess sense qualities. But in another sense the facts of 


experience are real, since sense qualities are created by the 
interaction of our senses with large aggregations of atoms. 
Sense impressions are intermediary between the mind and the 
ultimate reality of atoms and void. Democritus’s attempt to 
deal with the breach between atoms and the void on the one 
hand and human experience on the other is the beginning of 
phenomenalism in western thought. The qualities of things 
arise not from the things that really exist, atoms and void, but 
from our inability to sense directly the things that really exist. 
Our subjectivity has altered the incoming information. As 
Democritus put it: 


Sweet exists [only] by convention, bitter [only] by 
convention, color [only] by convention: in reality there 
is only atoms and void. (Fr. 9) 


Democritus, then, saved plurality from the Eleatic elenchus, 
but he did not save the appearances. The appearances remain 
as unreal as they were to Parmenides. Between atoms and void 
on the one hand, and the world of sense experience on the 
other, there is a gap as huge as that in the doxa or ma-ya- 
doctrines. Yet Democritus has drained this fact of the religious 
feeling it held for philosophers such as Parmenides, Pythagoras 
and the Upanisadic thinkers, for whom the idea of the truth 
behind appearances was a kind of numinosum. Democritus has 
reshaded the doctrine so that the difference between truth and 
appearance becomes not a religious fact but a naturalistic one. 
The dichotomy involved is not between human and divine 
points of view but between the evidence of the senses and the 
deductions of the mind. 


Democritus expressed varying attitudes toward this 
dichotomy. In fr. 11 he says that the senses have only bastard 
knowledge and the mind takes up where they leave off. The 
mind, for example, deduced the existence of eternal 
unchanging atoms moving through and recombining in empty 
space, by combining the evidence of the senses with the 
“mighty bonds of necessity.” But at another time, Democritus 
moved his system very significantly toward phenomenalism. 
On the brink of the sophistic movement, he recognized that in 


terms of human life the ultimates, atom and void, were 
meaningless, and that reality exists for subjects only in terms of 
their experience, which then is for them the real. “The 
appearance,” he said, “is truth” (DK 68A101). This trend of 
Democritus’s thought had enormous influence on a line of 
thinkers who focused on relativism, naturalism, skepticism, and 
phenomenalism, including the Sophists, the Epicurean lineage 
of atomists, and the Pyrrhonist lineage of Skeptics. 


RELATIONSHIP? 


The relationships between the Greek and Indian schools of 
atomism have been ignored by most scholars and treated with 
cavalier brevity by others. Guthrie, for example, cites Cyril 
Bailey’s conclusion that no such relationships existed,9 and 
Bailey in turn cites Keith’s book Indian Logic and Atomism.10 An 
apparent consensus amounts finally to one, badly out of date, 
opinion which neither of those who cited it understood, since it 
applied to only one of the Indian schools of atomism—not, as 
Bailey and Guthrie assumed, to the topic in general. 

Like monism, atomism has been a regular part of the texture 
of Indian thought since antiquity. It has not been the exclusive 
domain of one school, but a tool, or a part of a shared 
vocabulary, available to any theoretician for any gap in his 
theory that it might fill. Most of the different schools of Indian 
thought have developed their versions of atomic theory at one 
time or another: A-jii-vika, Jain, Ca-rva-ka, Buddhist, and Nya- 
ya-Vais’es.ika. The last two mentioned seem to have been 
formulated after the Greek conquest of northwest India (the 
Nya-ya-Vais‘es.ika system is what Keith was writing about). 
The A-ji-vika, Jain, and Ca-rva-ka brands of atomism, on the 
other hand, may have been in existence by the sixth century B.c. 
and are candidates to have influenced the thought of Leucippus 
and Democritus. The canons of all three schools, however, were 
systematized and written down centuries after the period in 
question, a situation which does not make it easy. 


EARLY ATOMISMS IN INDIA 


Barua argues that an early form of atomic theory is found in 
the teachings of Udda-laka A-runi (who has been called 
“probably the first Indian philosopher”)11 in the Cha-ndogya 
Upanis.ad (VI.9.1-2, VI1.3.2-3, VI.11.3). Without elaboration of 
details—such as divisibility, relation to elements, and so on— 
Udda-laka taught that particles too small to be seen mass 
together into the substances and objects of experience. This 
suggests that the Upanis.adic forest communities which are so 
deeply associated with the Advaita tradition of the a-tman 
doctrine were more variegated than that. Since “it is clear that 
generally the atomic theory was subscribed to and opposed 
respectively by the realists and the idealists,”12 protoscientific 
thinking seems to have been taking place there along with 
mystical theory. Udda-laka’s teaching, however, cannot be 
regarded as a fully developed atomist theory so much as a seed- 
form of one. It seems to have involved idealist elements 
alongside the materialistic.13 

Basham suggests, perhaps on a solider footing, that “of all 
the [Indian atomic] theories ... that of [the A-ji-vika] Pakhuda 
Kacca-yana seems to be the most primitive, the parent of the 
theories of later times.”14 Later A-ji-vika theory, which is 
attributed to Pakhuda in the Digha Nika-ya (Sa-mafifiaphala 
Sutta) and described without mention of his name in the Su- 
trakr.ta-nga,15 posited seven elements: earth, air, fire, water, 
joy, sorrow, and life. These are declared to be eternal on the 
Parmenidean ground that “what is does not perish; from 
nothing nothing comes.”16 The list starts with elementary 
substances and proceeds to connect them “with human ethical 
attitudes, as do the lists of elements in the Br.ha-daran.yaka 
Upanis.ad (1.2.2) and the Taittin-ya Upanis.ad (II.1.1). This 
connection, which the Indian lists share, is lacking in the Greek 
lists, which do not include human ethical or emotional 
attitudes among the material elements—though Empedocles’ 
forces of Hate and Love working upon the physical elements 
are vaguely similar. The A-ji-vika list breaks into two groups of 
four material and three ethical elements, suggesting a 
development from an earlier four-element theory. 

The parallels between this atomic theory and that of 
Leucippus and Democritus include the following: (1) the 
elementary substances are unchanging, unborn, and no more of 


them can ever come into existence. Thus they mediate between 
metaphysical permanence and flux, or Being and Becoming: 
“The atoms, being eternal and immutable, provided for the 
Being, their conjunctions and dissolutions for the Becoming”;17 
(2) like Democritus’s atoms, the A-ji-vika atoms are said not to 
contain the sense qualities which are associated with the 
elements; these qualities emerge only from contacts between 
sense organs and large atomic aggregations; (3) as with 
Democritus, the soul is rigorously defined as a material thing; 
(4) like Democritus, the A-ji-vika recognized as a consequence 
of their atomism that “all change is illusion.”18 In broad 
outlines the two systems are profoundly similar. If in fact these 
outlines can be attributed to the age of Pakhuda Kacca-yana, it 
is entirely possible that the rudiments of a system much like 
Democritus’s existed in India earlier than in Greece. 


The Indian tradition places Jain atomism at least as early as 
the sixth century B.c—that is, at least a century before the 
earliest extant traces of Greek atomism. “[T]he atom has been 
defined and its qualities have been enumerated,” says 
Gangopadhyaya, “in some of their early texts.”19 Though there 
is no way at present to check the absolute dates of such texts, 
there is still reason to believe that Jain atomism is very early. It 
shows certain archaic forms of thought which even the A-ji- 
vika atomism seems to have gone beyond. The Jains 
distinguish, for example, between material and immaterial 
reality and regard the soul as immaterial. Yet fine or subtle 
atoms known as karmic matter are said to “stick to” the soul— 
though the soul has no material support for them to stick to. 
There is a contradiction here. As one author describes the 
situation: “The soul by its commerce with the outer world 
becomes literally penetrated with material particles of a very 
subtle kind.”20 But the spatial image of penetration does not 
work for an immaterial and hence nonspatial soul anymore 
than does the image of “sticking to.” The Jain thinkers who 
formulated this doctrine seem to be in a stage of transition 
from immaterial to material thinking, and not yet to have 
ironed out the wrinkles. Both Democritus and the A-ji-vika 
atomists as known from Tamil texts make the mind or soul stuff 
a type of material atom, so that it may plausibly interact with 
the agglomerations of atoms around it— including atoms of 


karmic matter. This may suggest that the Jain theory is more 
primitive than the A-ji-vika, which may have corrected it on 
this point. Plato, like the Jains, has the doctrine that karmic 
matter adheres to a soul that is itself not made of matter, 
though Democritus had already enunciated an alternative idea 
—that the soul is made up of a fine type of atom to which other 
atoms can bond. This sequence is wrong for the evolution of 
Greek philosophy in the fifth century—a period of Greek 
philosophy in which the prevailing sequence is from religious 
to secular. The religious model is more archaic, the naturalistic 
more modern in terms of the day. Yet Plato had the naive or 
archaic doctrine, and it is one that appears also among the 
Orphics and the Jains. This sequence supports very strongly the 
suggestion made in the discussion of Orphism and Jainism, that 
Orphism, and through Orphism certain areas of Platonism, 
share traits with Jainism to the point of suggesting they are 
somehow one in origin. It is also worth noting that this 
distinction between the material and nonmaterial concepts of 
the soul was a major polarity between Democritus and Plato. It 
surely was one of the things Plato had in mind when he defined 
the differences between Gods and Giants. 


A second point is slightly more complex. The Jains 
distinguished between the gross atoms that make up the body 
and the fine atoms that stick to the soul. Their doctrine is that 
innumerable fine or subtle atoms may occupy the space of one 
gross atom. This implies that the subtle atoms have no 
magnitude—that is, that they are not really material. The 
doctrine is parallel to the disputed Pythagorean doctrine of the 
“point monad.”21 According to Aristotle (Met. 1001b7-13) 
some philosophers declared that the line, the surface, and the 
solid are built up out of ultimate points. Yet the point was 
defined as indivisible, with no beginning, middle, or end, 
allowing of no measurement, that is, having no magnitude. It 
would seem that nothing could be built up out of such units, no 
matter how many of them were put together. This doctrine, 
with its associations of geometrical cosmogony, seems to point 
to the Pythagoreans, and many scholars think that this was the 
doctrine attacked so devastatingly by Zeno of Elea, who noted 
that infinitesimal points may be added to one another forever 
without causing increase; nothing could ever be built up out of 


them. In the Jain conception, too, the atom “has no points, 
beginning, middle or end. It is infinitesimal, eternal and 
ultimate.”22 The Jain conception of the atom seems susceptible 
to the same reductio ad absurdum to which Zeno subjected the 
point-monad. The terminology is even similar, as the Jain 
Pancastikayasara declares that the atom (parama-n.u) “occupies 
a single space point.”23 In a later age, the Ma-dhyamika 
dialectician A-ryadeva employed this Zenonian type of critique 
against the Nya-ya-Vais’es.ika atomists. The Jain doctrine, in 
other words, seems to have been formulated in a predialectical 
age, when such a criticism could not have been leveled at it. 
This is a point at which the A-ji-vika version, with its more 
thoroughgoing materialism, escapes the criticism, perhaps 
aware of it—or perhaps of a later age. 

In a much later text, of the Nya-ya-Vais‘es.ika tradition, this 
critique also occurred. The Jain doctrine holds that “when 
[matter] is in the subtle state, innumerable atoms of it occupy 
the space of one gross atom.”24 But if they are innumerable— 
that is, if an infinity of them occupies a certain measurable 
space—then they must have no dimensions and hence be 
immaterial, not matter at all. Uddyotakara, commenting on 
Nya-ya Su-tra IV.1.17, argues that if the atom does not have a 
specific magnitude, then the smallest possible agglomeration of 
atoms “would become as immeasurable as a mountain in 
respect of the number of component parts, magnitude and 
weight since both would have to be considered as equally 
composed of an infinite number of parts.”25 This refutation of 
the Indian version of the point-monad recurs with different 
imagery in later Nya-ya writers. It becomes a topos, or 
formulaic argument. “In some works of the Bhatta school of 
Mimamsa, the absurdity is put in a slightly different manner. If 
there is no limit to division [that is, if matter can be divided up 
infinitely, as Zeno argued], even a mustard seed would have an 
infinite number of parts, and theoretically, should itself fill up 
the whole universe.”26 Again the implication is that the Jain 
system of atomism was predialectical in formulation; it arose 
before the difficulties of the concept of infinity had been 
realized and absorbed into the tradition. 


In the Jain theory, as in Democritus’s, matter is conceived 
as a homogeneous and eternal substance with no sensible 


qualities, occurring in ultimate, indivisible units too small to be 
individually perceived, at least by human senses. These Jain 
atoms, in other words, like those of Democritus and Pakhuda, 
fulfill the basic Eleatic signposts: They neither come into being 
nor perish, and are indivisible. By combination into aggregates 
of sufficient size they produce the sensible universe. Unlike the 
atoms of Leucippus and Democritus, which have two inherent 
qualities, size and shape, the Jain atoms have no inherent 
qualities, but exhibit secondary qualities of color, taste, smell, 
and touch. This is an odd formulation in a way. Every atom 
possesses accidental or adventitious qualities of these four 
types, but these qualities are not essential to its identity as 
itself. Furthermore, these qualities are subject to continual 
change. As atoms combine and separate, they may exchange, 
take on, or lose qualities. Hence the qualitative surface of 
things is in continual flux, while its substantial ground is 
unchanging and eternal. The Buddhist doctrine of perpetual 
flux, involving denial of any permanent ground, and the Hindu 
doctrine of the unchanging ground, involving denial of the flow 
of surface qualities, are wedded, much as Democritean atomism 
mediated between Heraclitean flux and Parmenidean stasis. 


A third branch of early Indian atomism was the school 
known as Ca-rva-ka (“Materialist”) or Lokaya-ta (“This- 
Worldly”). Many references in the Buddhist Nika-yas make it 
clear that this school was earlier than the finalization of the 
Buddhist canon; yet its ancient texts are all lost, and their 
doctrines survive only in redactions of more than a millennium 
later. One late exposition tells that “the chief maxims of the 
system” are: (1) all that exists is earth, air, fire, and water; (2) 
objects arise from the combination of these; (3) mind or soul is 
produced temporarily as a by-product of these combinations. 
Consciousness arises “like a force of fermenting intoxicant out 
of yeast”; (4) there is no residue of a person after death and 
there is no afterlife world.27 The earliest expositions, in the Sa- 
mannaphala Sutta of the Digha Nika-ya, indicate that the 
mixture theory of matter, which requires the movement of 
unseen bodies and implies atomism, was already articulated at 
that time. To the Buddha’s contemporary Ajita Kes’akambala 
are attributed the following doctrines: 


A man consists of four elements. When he dies, the earth 
goes into the mass of earth, the water into the mass of 
water, the fire into the mass of fire, the breath into the 
mass of air, and the sense-organs into space (a-ka-s’a). 
(D. II.23) 


This is substantially the doctrine of Epicurus and Lucretius. 
Soul or mind is regarded as a temporary by-product of the 
interaction of the material elements; it arises from their 
conjunction in certain ways, and when the elements of the 
body come apart in death the mind or soul simply ceases to 
exist; its conditions are gone.28 


THE DIFFUSION QUESTION AGAIN 


Chronological problems in the textual traditions make it 
difficult to appraise the diffusion situation. Three of the Indian 
atomic systems described (not the Buddhist) may all be earlier 
than Leucippus; the fact that there were three such systems at 
an early period suggests a lively interest and discussion and 
dissemination of atomic doctrines in India, perhaps as a 
counterforce to the monism complex. The similarities between 
the Greek and Indian schools should be seen in context of the 
whole array of relationships, some certain, some likely, some 
merely possible. Atomism, in several related forms, may have 
been among the varied philosophical merchandise that contact 
by way of the Persian Empire carried from East to West or from 
West to East. 


READING THE SHIFT 


In the pre-Socratic age in Greece, and the early Upanis.adic 
period of India, similar dissolutions of social order were 
underway. In Greece, the descendants of Bronze Age aristocrats 
were being displaced by populist movements amalgamating 
clannish units into democratic polities; in India, local clan and 
tribal boundaries were being dissolved and their areas amassed 
into national states. The upsurge of the monism complex at this 
time may have resulted in part from the disruption of 
traditional models, such as the Vedic and the Homeric, and at 


the same time may have partly compensated for it by providing 
a powerful new myth of unity. 

At the same time, reactions against communal values in 
favor of individual ones gained strength. While the monistic 
movements attempted to bind the world to a sense of tribal 
belonging, skeptical and relativistic movements reversed the 
hierarchy, acting out the transcending of tribal views and the 
attaining of etic relativism and subjectivism. 


The formation, in both Greece and India at this time, of 
dropout communities which deliberately created emic bubbles 
around themselves, further compensated for the dissolution of 
tradition by providing a matrix of belonging as strong as that of 
the fading clan and tribe. A communal law, such as the 
Buddhist Vinaya or the rules of the Pythagorean brotherhood, 
creates a community out of time or history to a degree. Groups 
such as the forest communities of Upanis.adic and Buddhist 
monks or yogis, or the wandering Orphic clans, or models like 
Plato’s Republic, in which society is imbued throughout with 
the archetype of the One, express an impulse to reinstate a 
tribelike structure in the face of advancing national statism. 


Psychological overtones of the issues are not discordant 
with this view. Parmenides’ form of monism, for example, with 
its insistence both on the exclusive reality of the One and on its 
finity show simultaneously the ego’s tendency to reenter the 
unconscious, and the ego, through its insistence on finity, 
making an aggressive move on the unconscious, trying to 
delimit it, to tame its apparent limitlessness, to make the 
unconscious over in something like the image of the ego, 
because the ego stands precisely for limits; its way of 
conquering is by limiting, and the unconscious’s way of 
conquering is by dissolving the limits and hence the semantic 
and/or ontological integrity of a thing which now, lacking its 
limits or definition, is really no longer a thing. 

Shifting back to the social model, one sees parallels: the 
dissolving of ego into tribe, the ego attempting to eternalize its 
reliance upon the tribe, the individual social will both inflating 
itself to controller of the tribe and also clinging to the tribal 
matrix at a poised moment before it takes off into the 
unknown. As the bonds of the tribe progressively fall away, the 


monistic impulse keeps stepping in to replace it and is itself 
progressively countered by pluralistic and relativistic positions. 
Anaxagoras’s crystallization of the idea of Mind as something 
separate from the whole, rather than permeating it inwardly, 
suggests a situation in which there is emerging distance from 
the tribal matrix and growing ability to see society as 
something manipulable from without by individual will. 
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water, fire and wind ... The four elements are atomic; 
the earth atoms have the quality of harshness, the water 
atoms that of viscidity, the fire atoms that of heat, and 
the wind atoms that of motion; in combination these 
atoms form the earthy things etc. (Trans. 
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In fact, the occurrence of these ideas in the Buddhist 
framework may be very late; most of the discourse on Buddhist 
atomism, such as S ubhagupta’s Ba-hya-rtasiddhi, dates from the 
seventh to the tenth centuries A.D. Sarva-stava-da means the 
doctrine that the external world perceived by the senses is real 
—because the atoms that make it up are real. As usual, 
atomism occurs with realism. 


Chapter Thirteen 
Skepticism, Empiricism, and 
Naturalism 


In both Greece and India in about the sixth 
century B.c., emerging national structures were progressively 
displacing attitudes inherited from either the village or the 
forest community. A new set of reactions arose. As the monism 
complex had reacted to an apparent loss of faith in Vedic ritual 
practices, so reactions to the monism complex followed, in a 
broad context of skeptical, humanistic, empiricist, and 
protoscientific elements. These tended to express a naturalistic 
attitude in which several characteristics came to the fore; one 
scholar listed them as follows: 


1. The naturalist accepts sense experience as the most 
important avenue of knowledge. 


2. The naturalist believes that knowledge is not 
esoteric, innate, or intuitive (mystical). 


3. The naturalist believes that the external world, of 
which man is an integral part, is objective and 
hence not “‘his idea’” but an existent apart from his, 
your, or anyone’s consciousness. 


4. The naturalist believes that the world manifests 
order and regularity and that, contrary to some 
opinion, this does not exclude human responsibility. 
This order cannot be changed merely by thought, 
magic, sacrifice, or prayer, but requires actual 
manipulation of the external world in some physical 
way. 


5. The naturalist rejects supernatural teleology. The 
direction of the world is caused by the world itself. 


6. The naturalist is humanistic. Man is not simply a 
mirror of deity or the absolute but a biological 
existent whose goal it is to do what is proper to 
man. What is proper to man is discovered in a 
naturalistic context by the moral philosopher. 1 


THE BEGINNINGS OF SECULAR HUMANISM IN 
GREECE 


In Greece, secular attitudes began to be expressed in literature 
in the seventh century B.c., when the poet Archilochus uttered 
the first extant denunciation of the religious as opposed to the 
secular humanist view of life: “All things,” he wrote, “are made 
for mortals by their own toil and care” (fr. 15a, Edmonds). 
Both the teleological view that the world has some inherent 
goal and the theistic view that some supernatural force is 
controlling the world are implicitly renounced; humans are told 
that they have their destiny in their own hands. 

A generation or so later, Mimnermus of Colophon wrote a 
secular credo rejoicing in the feeling of the independence of 
human decisions that the lifting of the Bronze Age view 
promoted; his message is framed as a sequence of allusions to, 
and revisions of, Homer: 


We are like the leaves that come in the flowery 
springtime 

And grow so quickly underneath the sun; 

Like them we enjoy the blossoms of youth for just a little 
while, 

Knowing neither good nor evil from the gods. (Fr. 2) 


Homer had said that the generations of humans are like those 
of the leaves, and he had also said that Zeus has at his feet 
separate urns of good and evil from which he dispenses to 
humans. Mimnermus has replied, in effect, that Homer is right 
about the generations of humans being like those of leaves, but 
not about the sources of good and evil in human life. He agrees 


instead with Archilochus, that reward and punishment follow 
human decision and effort, not divine dispensation. Human 
experience is described as “knowing neither good nor evil from 
the gods,” which seems to mean roughly: “Independent in a 
world that has no inherent moral imperative.” 

The secular materialism expressed by Greek poets in the 
seventh century B.c. appeared in philosophical contexts in the 
next century. When the Milesian philosophers “turned their 
minds to wondering how things worked,” as one scholar put it, 
“they did so in the light of everyday experience without regard 
to ancient myths.”2 At that time the distinction began to arise 
between philosophers who emphasized the phenomenal—or 
the evidence of experience—and those who emphasized the 
noumenal—or the evidence of thought. For Plato this 
dichotomy would come to have a dualistic, ethical tinge. He 
formulated it in two sets of terms, once as the Battle between 
Gods and Giants—the Gods being noumenalists and the Giants 
phenomenalists, or materialists—and again as a distinction 
between theologoi, “those who speak about the gods,” and 
physiologoi, “those who speak about nature.” The theologoi were 
the Orphic lineages extending from the transcendentalist 
Pythagoreans and Platonists down to Neoplatonism. The 
physiologoi formed the antimetaphysical tradition that 
expressed itself sometimes as materialism, sometimes as 
phenomenalism, and was involved increasingly in critical 
thought, skepticism, and empiricism. In the tenth book of the 
Laws Plato traces this tradition, which extends from Democritus 
to Sextus Empiricus, back to the Milesians, calling them all 
physiologoi. 

Plato attributes three doctrines to the physiologoi: that the 
four elements are the primary existents, that they are moved 
from within by inherent forces or natural laws, and that the 
soul is produced as a temporary by-product or epiphenomenon 
of the interaction of these elements. The antithesis is the view 
of the theologoi, which was Plato’s own view: that the soul, not 
the body, is primary, that it produces the four elements by 
design and guides them into the process of forming bodies, and 
that these bodies remain at all times subject to the superior 
guidance of soul, which is not a transient epiphenomenon but 
an unchanging essence. 


THE MILESIANS 


According to Plato’s view, the first physiologos was Thales. A 
man of practical experience, Thales was successful at business, 
studied land measurement, improved methods of navigation by 
the stars, and is said to have learned how to foretell solar 
eclipses. His assertion that all things are water may have been 
a protoscientific utterance arising from observation of the 
changes of water into ice and steam. It may also show the 
influence of the quasi-medical belief that (as Aristotle put it) 
“the seed of all things is wet”—a belief echoed also by 
Pherecydes’ assertion that the elements arose from the seed of 
Chronos.3 On the other hand, the idea of the primal status of 
water may have been adopted from Bronze Age myth. In any 
case, Thales secularized the mythic image and rendered it 
materialistic. Thales’ assertion that “All things are full of gods” 
may express a naturalistic attempt to drain the word “god” of 
religious content. 

Anaximander’s revision of Thales’ substrate from water to 
an indeterminate potentiality-stuff was an attempt to account 
for nature on its own terms, in which the elements do not seem 
eternally separate, but change into one another. First earth, 
water, mist, and fire were separated out from the primary 
indeterminate substance and stratified according to density; 
thereupon fire, by heating the water element and making it 
evaporate, set the process of natural transformations going. On 
this view there is no need for divine initiation or interference, 
nor is there any room for them. Human life is a by-product of 
the natural process of the transformations of matter, not a 
special creation with religious or mythological significance. 
Anaximenes’ system employing the processes of condensation 
and rarefaction seems even more clearly based on the 
observation of nature, and was influenced by the technology of 
felting woven materials by pressure.4 

These Milesian doctrines all contain implications of 
atomism, that is, of the movements of unseen bodies. If a 
substance is changing and an observer cannot see the change 
occurring, then it is inferred to be taking place at an 
infrasensory level, through rearrangements of material units 
too small to be seen with the unaided eye. 


THE BEGINNINGS IN INDIA 


In Greek philosophy the distinction between Gods and Giants, 
or theologoi and physiologoi, is roughly equivalent to the 
distinction between astika and na-stika sects in ancient India. 
The astika sects—the “yes” or orthodox sects—are those which 
affirm the authority of the Vedas; they include the Upanisadic 
communities as well as the rite of the orthodox Vedic 
priesthood. The na-stika sects—those which deny the authority 
of the Vedas—include the Ca-rva-kas, A-ji-vikas, Buddhists, and 
Jains. The beliefs which Plato attributes to the physiologoi of his 
own tradition can be found among the na-stika sects of India, 
though sometimes mixed, as in Jainism, with the 
transcendentalist doctrine of the soul and its release. 

In Indian thought the first implication of the movements of 
unseen bodies is in the passages attributed to Udda-laka in the 
Cha-ndogya Upanisad. These descriptions of the curd forming 
within the milk and so on are, however, religious in 
motivation, serving as analogues of the presence of brahman in 
the universe. The A-j-vikas went farther in secular explanation; 
they “appear to have been the first Indian philosophers,” says 
Kalupahana, “to face squarely the philosophical problem of 
determinism and free will. Like some modern philosophers, 
they seem to have possessed the courage to openly accept 
determinism and reject free will.”5 In the A-ji-vika system of 
deterministic atomism, natural elements combine according to 
their own inalterable inner laws. Nature is presented as its own 
master, influenced neither from outside, as, say, by gods, nor 
from inside, as by human effort. They denied the efficacy of 
karma and suspended belief in another world. The problem that 
others perceived in their position is that the denial of human 
effort also denied human responsibility and left mankind as 
tightly controlled by outward circumstances as it had once 
seemed to be by gods. 

The Ca-rva-kas, who represent the ultimate in materialistic 
naturalism in the Indian tradition, exhibit the full range of 
doctrines that Plato attributes to the physiologoi and in some 
cases go beyond them in naturalism. They considered “matter 
to be the ultimate fact of the universe, reducing all phenomena, 
including the phenomenon of consciousness, to transformations 


of material elements.”6 Accordingly, they recognized only sense 
perception as a source of knowledge, rejecting inference— 
whether inductive or deductive—scripture and testimony. In 
their attack on religious traditions, they denied any existence 
after death or any nonmaterial existent such as a consciousness 
which is not an aspect of the interactions of material elements 
(“they were the first ana-tmava-dins (no-soul theorists) of 
India”).7 The material elements they described as having 
indwelling principles—their svabha-vas or self-natures—which 
determine their development without any external causality, 
and amount to natural laws. The conceptions of religious 
ethics, such as karma, sam.sa-ra, and moks.a, they viewed as 
deliberate deceptions by the priestly caste which profited 
economically from them. The  Sarvadars‘ana-sam.graha 
attributes to the Ca-rva-kas the doctrine (not unlike that of 
Mimnermus) that “the only purpose of human life is enjoyment 
produced by sensual pleasures.”8 


HEDONISM 


In both traditions, hedonism emerged as the ethical stance 
characteristic of the naturalistic attitude. Mimnermus wrote (fr. 
1), “What is life without golden Aphrodite? May I die when I 
no longer care for secret love and sweet love-gifts and love’s 
couch; these are the flowers of life to be plucked by men and 
women alike.” Among the Ca-rva-kas, heaven and hell were 
interpreted as present pleasure or pain: 


The enjoyment of heaven consists in partaking of sweet 
food here, in enjoying the company of damsels of sixteen 
years of age, and also in enjoying the pleasures that are 
derivable from the use of fine clothes, sweet scents, 
flower garlands, sandal, and other such things.9 


Moks.a, or salvation, is simply the dissolution of the body. 


PYTHAGORAS THEOLOGOS 


Pythagoras is reported in the ancient tradition as in some ways 
a practical man in the mold of the Ionian naturalists. He was 


involved in business and politics and made important 
contributions to experimental method. His and his school’s 
advances in mathematics were, in the very long run of things, 
enormously important for science, but in their own day were 
rather a type of religious activity. Mathematics was understood 
as suggesting an immaterial level of conscious design as the 
supreme principle of the universe, in service of which 
Pythagoras opposed the materialism and natural law posited by 
the Milesians. He was the primary example of Plato’s category 
of theologoi or nonnaturalistic thinkers for whom soul and 
providence come first, the world of the four elements being 
produced and controlled by them. Within the framework of 
ancient empiricism, which recognized more than five senses as 
sources of evidence, his acceptance of the doctrines of karma 
and transmigration was empirical, since he felt he had 
observed these processes through extrasensory cognitions. 


EMERGING SKEPTICISM: XENOPHANES 


Ionian naturalism was more directly taken up by Xenophanes, 
who criticized the gods of the polytheism (fr. 15) and rejected 
dogmatisms on the ground that certainty of knowledge is 
impossible (fr. 34). He rejected the emerging esoteric (or 
Indian-style) religions of the theologoi, ridiculing Pythagoras’s 
claim to retrocognition (fr. 7). In cosmology, he stays “as close 
as he can to the immediately given” and attempts “to make 
unnecessary every explanation of the world’s construction and 
functioning that departed from the realm of naive sensation.” 10 
He removed mythological supports from the cosmos by 
declaring both the earth’s depth and the air’s height to be 
unlimited. Observing fossils, he postulated that the sea once 
covered the earth. He removed heavenly forces from the 
weather, declaring it to arise from fluctuations of land and sea. 
He denied heaven and its gods. In his view, “this world of ours 
is made to seem as familiar, intelligible and present, as this- 
worldly and free from mystery as possible. All things and 
appearances are explained in terms of everyday experience 
...”11 His interest in reality is pragmatic and focuses on 
questions of utility (frs. 1.23, 2.19 ff., 3.1). He denounced 
legends as useless and out of date (fr. 1.22), declared omens, 
oracles, and signs from heaven meaningless (fr. A 52). His 


example of proper conversation for humans was totally down 
to earth: 


Who are you among men and where from? How old are 
you, my friend? What age were you when the Mede 
came? (Fr. 22) 


Xenophanes’ rejection of the supernatural was accompanied by 
advances in the empirical theory of knowledge: 


And as to truth, there never was nor will there be 
anyone who knew the truth about the gods and the 
other things I am speaking of. Even if someone should 
once by chance say what is actually the case, he would 
not be sure of this. For only illusory opinion is available 
to anyone. (Fr. 34)12 


In antiquity the second sentence of this passage was interpreted 
as meaning: “Even if someone should be speaking the truth he 
would not really know whether he was or not.” The question 
how one might know whether or not one knew subsequently 
became a leitmotif of Greek philosophy. Plato alluded to 
Xenophanes’ sentence in the Meno (80d): 


If you should chance to come right up against it, how 
will you know it is this—the thing which you do not 
know? 


The argument recurs seven hundred years later, like a musical 
refrain, in Sextus Empiricus: 


Even if by chance he should happen to apprehend it, he 
would not be aware of the fact that he did apprehend it 
—he is, rather, in a state of belief or opinion. (AL 1.51) 


A second interpretation13 emphasizes the crucial Greek verb 
in the sentence, which is cognate with Latin video and like it 
originally meant “know by seeing.” If the word still meant this 
for Xenophanes, his fr. 34 should mean: “Even if someone 
should succeed in telling the truth, if he is not speaking from 
direct personal experience but from conjecture, then his 


statement is invalid methodologically, regardless of its 
correspondence or lack of correspondence with the facts.” 


Both these interpretations of Xenophanes were influential in 
antiquity. The first—how would we know whether or not we 
knew?—led into sophistic skepticism and was ultimately the 
prototype of uroboric statements like Metrocles’ “I know 
nothing, not even whether I know nothing.” The empirical 
interpretation was equally influential. Heraclitus and 
Empedocles both began their books with declarations of the 
limitations of human knowledge due, according to Empedocles 
at least, to the limited amount of direct experience possible in a 
human lifetime. The Pythagorean Alcmaeon of Croton began 
his book: 


Concerning non-evident things, concerning things 
mortal, the gods see clearly but men conjecture. 


The author of the Hippocratic treatise On Ancient Medicine 

began similarly: 
I considered that medicine has no need of a novel 
postulate as do insoluble mysteries, which necessarily 
require the use of a postulate if an attempt be made to 
discuss them, for instance the mysteries of heaven and of 
the regions below. If anyone were to express his opinion 
about the condition of these, it would not be plain either 
to the speaker himself or to the audience whether the 
statements were true or false. For there is no text the 
application of which would bring certain knowledge. 


Xenophanes, on this view, gave expression to an emerging new 
concept of what makes knowledge certain, namely, that it be 
empirically grounded and tested. Experimental science was 
already underway, especially in the area of medical studies; the 
Pythagorean experimenter Alcmaeon, for example, dissected 
and vivisected animals, discovered the optic nerve, and 
identified the brain as the center where sensations are received 
and organized. 


REACTIONS 


This growing empiricism was attacked, a generation later, by 
Parmenides, who regarded reason alone as the test of a theory: 


Turn your mind away from this path of inquiry! Do not 
let ordinary experience in its variety force you along the 
path of allowing the sightless eye, the ringing ear, and 
the tongue to rule your thought, but test by reason alone 
the argument which I will present. (Fr. B7) 


This was a direct attack on experimental science as it was going 
on in Parmenides’ day. The blind eye, for example, was 
studying astronomy from an observatory on the island of 
Tenedos; the ringing ear was carrying out the Pythagorean 
acoustic experiments; the tongue or taste sense was under 
study by Alcmaeon and the Hippocratics. Parmenides’ own 
argument was based entirely on reason, without recourse to 
empirical evidence. The situation was similar to Ya-jfiavalkya’s 
vehement assertion of transcendental idealism against the 
comparatively observational method of Udda-laka. 


Empedocles defended the usefulness of the senses against 
Parmenides’ rejection of them in the name of logic: 


But come, observe with every means, to see by which 
way each thing is clear, and do not hold any (percept of) 
sight higher in credibility than (those) according to 
hearing, nor (set) the loud-sounding hearing above the 
evidence of the tongue (taste); nor refuse credence at all 
to any o f the other limbs where there exists a path for 
perception, but use whatever way of perception makes 
each thing clear. (Fr. 3, fin.) 


He sought to explain nature by observation of techniques, such 
as bread-making, the use of the sling, and the method of 
mixing colors for painting—all of which he mentions as sources 
of his theories. In one case he turned experiment to the service 
of philosophy. The Milesians had all implied the movements of 
unseen bodies. Empedocles demonstrated that such movements 
really exist by proving the corporeality of air. He showed that 
water will be held in an open-ended tube if the top end is 
closed off and that if one end of a tube filled with air was 


closed off, and the other end thrust under water, the water 
would not enter the tube. As Farrington says: “Empedocles had 
not merely shown the corporeality of air; he had shown how 
we can overcome the limitations of our sensuous apprehension 
and discover, by a process of inference based on observation, 
truths we cannot directly perceive. He had, by his cautious and 
critical use of the senses, conquered in the name of science a 
world that lay beyond the normal range of man’s perceptions. 
He had revealed the existence of an imperceptible physical 
universe by examining its effects on the perceptible world.”14 
The next generation of thinkers could proceed to the explicit 
formulation of atomism. 

Anaxagoras’s idea of the interpenetration of the different 
types of matter was based on inference from the process of 
digestion: If bread, say, turns into bone, blood, hair, and so on, 
then these qualities (since nothing can come into existence) 
must already exist in the bread, waiting to be sorted out by the 
process of digestion. To demonstrate the existence of 
infrasensory changes in matter he transferred a black liquid, 
drop by drop, into a container of white liquid. The eye could 
not apprehend the change till several drops had been 
transferred, though each drop produced a change. (This 
experiment or demonstration was a kind of forerunner of the 
neo-Eleatic conundrum called the Heap.) 


THE DEMOCRITEAN LINEAGE 


The struggle against the Eleatic elenchus continued in the 
materialistic atomism of Leucippus and Democritus, according 
to which the world is made up of nonplanned mechanical 
sequences. Aristotle called this idea “chance,” but Democritus 
called it “necessity.” Democritus’s cosmogony was based on 
observation of the behavior of very small bodies, such as sand 
and pebbles on the beach; the way the waves sift them into 
groups according to size provided the mechanism for the 
sorting out of the elements according to density. Once that 
process was underway all motion was derived from collisions of 
moving atoms. In this conception there is no room for free will 
and no place for providence. Men who raise their hands toward 


the sky to pray are not raising their hands toward Zeus but 
simply toward air.15 Religion and mythology result from the 
projection of irrational emotions onto natural phenomena: 
Men in old days, seeing the occurrences in the sky, such 
as the thunder and lightning and thunderbolts and the 
conjunctions of heavenly bodies and the eclipses of sun 
and moon, dreaded the gods, believing that they were 
the causes of these things. (Fr. A75) 


Consciousness also is corporeal and composed of the finest 
atoms, so sensation and thought, like everything else, result 
from nonplanned and mechanical atomic movements. All 
sensations are reduced to the process of touch, as objects give 
off effluences of themselves in the form of invisible atomic 
films which collide with the atoms of the sensing organ. 


Democritus’s attitude toward sense data looked both 
backward toward Parmenides and forward toward Protagoras. 
On the one hand, in his view the senses are fallacious in that 
they do not reveal atoms and void, the only things that really 
exist. On the other hand, the qualities which we seem to 
perceive are an accurate portrayal of the result of the mingling 
of our senses with those unseen bodies; in terms of ourselves as 
receivers, they are true. Here Democritus took a fateful turn 
toward the subjective and made the first western statement of 
phenomenalism, saying: “The phenomenon, or appearance, is 
reality” (Aristotle De An. 404a27). 


Democritus’s ethics was an early version of utilitarian 
hedonism, centered around the concept of athambia, “inability 
to be surprised,” or ataraxia, “inability to be disturbed.” As in 
the very similar early Buddhist ethics, the concepts of 
impermanence and moderation were central: 


All who derive their pleasure from the stomach, 
overstepping the due season in eating or drinking or 
sexual pleasures, have pleasures that are brief and short- 
lived, that is, only while they are eating and drinking, 
but pains that are many. For this desire is always present 
for the same things, and when people get what they 
desire, the pleasure passes quickly and they have 
nothing good for themselves except a brief enjoyment; 


and then the need for the same returns again. (Fr. 235) 


This formulation of the relationship between desire, 
impermanence, and suffering is very similar to the so-called 
Four Noble Truths of early Buddhism, which hold that suffering 
arises from attempts to possess or otherwise control things 
which, being unstable and impermanent, are inherently 
unreliable; it will be abated by taking a more detached stance 
toward externals. The goal in such an ethics is not a 
penetration through the veils of phenomenality to a 
transcendent vision of Being, but rather a moment-to-moment 
attempt to be free of desire-habits, without on the other hand 
becoming ascetic. Many oof Democritus’s _ ethical 
pronouncements could have been made by Siddha-rtha: 


The right-minded man is he who is not grieved by what 
he has not, but does enjoy what he has. (Fr. 231) 


Imperturbable wisdom is worth everything. (Fr. 216) 


The Greek and Indian traditions of ethical philosophy both 
emphasize not the selection of one type of action rather than 
another, but the state of mind in which an action is performed. 
For both, the ideal ethical state is conceived as imperturbability 
or detachment. In the Democritean lineages as much as in the 
Buddhist schools, the ethical implications of the principle of 
impermanence was basic. Carneades asserted axiomatically, 
“nature both constitutes and dissolves” (D.L. IV.64). For 
Epictetus the basic principle was that “everything that becomes 
must perish, too” (Disc. II.5.12-13). In fact, formulations like 
the Middle Way, the Three Marks, or the Four Noble Truths of 
early Buddhism are found throughout Greek philosophy. Plato, 
for example, teaches in the Timaeus (86bc) a rationale for 
ethics that is identical to the thought underlying the Four 
Noble Truths: 


Among the gravest disorders for the soul we must rank 
excessive pleasures and pains. When a man is carried 
away by enjoyment or distracted by pain, in his 
immoderate haste to grasp the one or to escape the other 
he can neither see nor hear aright; he is in a frenzy and 


his capacity for reasoning is then at its lowest. 


With Protagoras, either a pupil or an associate of 
Democritus, the reaction against the Eleatic elenchus entered a 
new phase. Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the Atomists had all 
accepted Parmenides’ argument that only absolute Being really 
Is, or is really real—and attempted to find ways to regard 
absolute being as pluralistic, in hopes of saving the 
phenomena. Protagoras’s approach (based on Democritus’s “the 
appearance is reality”) was breathtakingly bold and different. 
Confronted with the choice between Being and appearance, he 
chose appearance, and made no attempt to win for it the 
attributes of pure Being. The first sentence of his lost book On 
Truth, is justly one of the most famous of Greek utterances: 


Man is the measure of all things, of those that are that 
they are, and of those that are not that they are not. 


According to this doctrine, which has variously been called 
phenomenalism, relativism, or subjectivism, there is, by 
definition, nothing accessible to the knowing faculty except 
experience. Assertions about being, then, must be based on 
experience, since no other resource is available, nor could any 
possibly be. If one person says the room is cold and another 
says it is warm, both are right if they have accurately related 
their experience. Both appearances truly exist; there is no need 
to reconcile them, nor indeed any possibility of doing so, since 
there is no accessible objective criterion to consult. Protagoras 
had arrived at last at a view directly opposite to that of 
Parmenides: The sensations and opinions that Parmenides had 
called non-Being Protagoras declared the only true being; the 
objectively existent absolute that Parmenides had declared the 
only Being he perceived as just another subjective opinion. 
Protagoras, in other words, relinquished the search for 
objective truth as unreal, as a misunderstanding of the human 
condition, as not the proper work of philosophy. It was here, 
really, that western philosophy took its decisive turn toward 
the subject. In anthropology, Protagoras replaced the myth of 
the Golden Age followed by a process of degenerative evolution 
with a positivistic theory of progress. Humans had long ago, he 


said, lived not in a Golden Age but in a state like that of 
animals, from which, through long application of technological 
wit, they had risen to the condition of urban civilization. 

Protagorean subjectivism was part of a more general 
emergence from tribal views that was going on. Herodotus, for 
example, shows an awareness of cultural relativism that is a 
part of the emerging awareness of the distinction between 
physis, or nature, and nomos, or culture. The awareness that 
human cultural and social forms are not parts of nature but 
conventions susceptible to being reshaped by human decision 
was a sign of the breakdown of religious authority. 

The Democritean tradition was the center of Greek atheism 
and, in Plato’s mind, the most harmful influence afield. The 
direct attack on religion, implicit in Democritus, was 
prosecuted most vigorously by the Democritean Epicurus, who, 
according to his own disciple Lucretius, “toppled the gods from 
their thrones.” In his Letter to Pythocles (86-87) Epicurus wrote: 


We must not conduct scientific investigation by means of 
empty axioms or by acts of legislation. Rather we must 
follow the lead of phenomena. For our life has not now 
any place for irrational belief and groundless imagining, 
if we are to live happily.16 


Concepts of divinity he declared irrelevant to human life: 


The divine nature ... is neither won by our well-doing 
nor angered when we do ill. (Lucretius II. 646) 

His disciple Lucretius, following Democritus and 
ultimately the Milesian natural philosophers, taught that 
personality and consciousness are temporary by- 
products of atomic combinations and that the 
personality, upon the death of the body, dissolves into 
the atomic flow of nature. 


BACK TO INDIA 


Many events in the Indian tradition relate to these trends of 
Greek thought. Udda-laka, for example, in the Cha-ndogya 
Upanis.ad, taught that the soul was corporeal and made up of 


the smallest or finest grade of particles. In agreement with the 
naturalistic thread of Greco-Roman thought, he taught that 
living according to nature will bring satisfaction, while living 
according to superstition will bring sorrow. The distinction 
between nature and superstition corresponds to the sophistic 
distinction between physis, or nature, and nomos, or 
convention. The Ca-rva-ka school similarly taught that the soul 
is produced accidentally by atomic arrangements and will 
disintegrate and be reprocessed through nature, atom by atom, 
after the death of the body. 


Mak’khali Gosa-la, the great A-j-ivika teacher, taught a 
deterministic atomism which made human effort ineffectual. 
Democritus’s atomism was also deterministic. For both, the 
highest ethical value was not placed on acting but on 
cultivating a state of mind that would remain serene in the face 
of events which go awry of one’s individual hopes and 
expectations. 


Epicurus saw religion not merely as false but as a fraud 
perpetrated by the priestly class for their own benefit. An early 
Sanskrit drama, the Prabodha-Candrodaya, quotes the Ca-rva-ka 
teacher Brihaspati as teaching much the same point of view: 


The teacher Brihaspati has declared that the 
performance of sacrifice, reading the Vedas, penances 
and rubbing the body with ashes are the means by 
which ignorant, weak men contrive to support 
themselves.17 


A Ca-rva-ka argument against reincarnation asks simply why, if 
people have gone through past lives, they cannot remember 
them?18 Lucretius has the same argument: 


If the spirit is by nature immortal and is slipped into the 
body at birth, why do we retain no memory of an earlier 
existence, no impress of antecedent events? (III.670- 
677)19 


JAINISM 


Jainism is a complex interweaving of naturalistic and 


metaphysical elements. The Jain theory of knowledge is not a 
phenomenalism but a_ realistic correspondence view. 
Democritus held that sense qualities do not inhere in the atoms 
but arise out of our contact with them; the Jain doctrine was 
that sense qualities inhere in the atoms, so our perceptions of 
them really show us what is there. The Jain rejection of deity 
and of ritual efficacy and emphasis on individual effort show a 
humanistic naturalistic tendency; yet it is balanced with the 
most transcendentalist of ambitions regarding the afterlife, and 
with a heavy emphasis on asceticism. 

In the areas of skepticism and relativism, Jain theory made 
its most important contribution. The Jain relativistic theory of 
knowledge is popularly represented by the parable of a number 
of blind men (usually six) touching an elephant and comparing 
notes; although each is right in what he reports, each makes 
the mistake of regarding his own partial perspective as the 
whole truth. Two complementary doctrines are involved, the 
sya-dva-da or “in a sense doctrine” and the aneka-ntava-da, 
“doctrine of manifoldness or indeterminacy.” Each of these 
doctrines has received conflicting interpretations emphasizing 
now empirical naturalism, now metaphysical absolutism. 


The aneka-ntava-da is interpreted, on the one hand, as a 
doctrine of finite manifoldness and, on the other, as a doctrine 
of infinite manifoldness, or indeterminacy. The theory of finite 
manifoldness is a form of empirical relativism or “positive 
relativity,” which is regarded as a form of “nonabsolutism”;20 
the theory of indeterminacy belongs in the category of 
metaphysical absolutes. There is a difference between saying 
that the elephant really has a number of aspects and saying 
that the elephant either has no determinate nature or has 
infinite determinate natures, which, as far as the chance of 
human knowledge goes, amount to the same thing. Many Jain 
authors hold the infinite view (the view of “absolute 
inexpressibility,” as Samantabhadra calls it)21, though it seems 
to conflict with the correspondence theory of knowledge. If 
reality is indeterminate, then determinate and _ specific 
perceptions of it cannot correspond to it even as parts or 
aspects: It would require an indeterminate perception to 
correspond to it. If determinate perceptions are misperceptions 
of an indeterminate real, then they must arise from perceiver 


rather than perceived, in contradiction of the doctrine that 
sense qualities inhere in objective reality. Empiricism is 
forestalled by infinity. The view that, as a Jain author puts it, 
“every detail in the universe, physical and mental .. . [is] an 
infinitely diversified fact,”22 suggests an infinite number of 
blind men touching the elephant, which means that reality (as 
infinite) is out of the reach of scientific method. 

The aneka-ntava-da is related to the subject, or to 
epistemology, through the nayava-da and the sya-dva-da. A 
naya is a viewpoint which, while legitimate in itself, is not 
claimed to be complete nor to exclude other viewpoints, even 
those which may seem to contradict it. According to the 
infinitist view of aneka-ntava-da, the nayas, or “viewpoints from 
which an object or event can be perceived are not merely 
numerous but infinite in number because even the humblest 
fact of existence is infinitely manifold.”23 For practical 
purposes, however, only seven nayas are recognized: 


(1) Naigamanaya or the teleological point of view: a 
person lighting a fire doesn’t say, “I am lighting a fire,” 
but “I am fixing dinner.” 

(2) Sam.grahanaya, the class point of view, which 
emphasizes the universal to the exclusion of the 
particular; Plato’s Theory of Ideas would be criticized by 
a Jain as an example of overemphasis on the 
sam.grahanaya, as would much of the thought in the 
Upanis.ads. 

(3) Vyava-hdranaya, or the standpoint of the particular; 
any realism which, like the Carvaka, refuses to go 
beyond sense-data to inductive generalities embodies the 
fallacy of exclusively emphasizing this point of view. 

(4) Rjsu-tranaya, the standpoint of the moment; this 
viewpoint takes a thing for what it appears to be at the 
given moment without regarding past and future. An 
example is the fallacy of regarding an actor playing a 
king as a king. The Buddhist doctrine of momentariness 
is regarded as an overemphasis on this viewpoint. 


The last three nayas are linguistic and involve errors in thought 
which arise from misuse of language. 


(5) Sabdanaya, the viewpoint of synonyms. This 
involves confusing one meaning or usage of a word with 
another. It is similar, in Wittgenstein’s terms, to using or 
interpreting a word in a way appropriate to one 
language game while under the impression that one is 
playing another language game. It was formulated as a 
criticism of the S abdadvaitava-dins. 

(6) Samabhirudhanaya, the etymological viewpoint: it 
consists in regarding synonyms as distinct because one 
perceives their etymologies to be distinct. 


(7) Evambhu-tanaya, the “suchlike” viewpoint, “calls for 
a different designation for each of the different attitudes 
which the same object assumes under different 
conditions”24—-somewhat like the overemphasis on the 
momentary appearance of a thing. 

As a type of critical philosophy the nayava-da holds that 
“almost all philosophical disputes arise out of a confusion of 
standpoints” and that the standpoints we adopt are, though we 
may not realize it, “the outcome of purposes that we pursue.” 25 
Since some of the nayas are aimed at rather late schools like 
the Advaita Veda-nta’s unqualified monism and the Sautrantika 
Buddhist doctrine of momentariness, it seems that the full 
system of nayas as we have it was probably worked out in the 
Middle Ages. Its relation to Maha-vi-rran Jainism is 
unrecoverable. 

The sya-dva-da is the synthetic method balancing the 
analytic method of the nayava-da and may have arisen together 
with it. It is a systematization of aneka-ntava-da in terms of 
propositional logic. Here, as in interpretation of the aneka- 
ntava-da, there are two widely differing approaches, the one 
declaring that there are a finite number of points of view (the 
“in a sense” doctrine or “in some respect” doctrine)26 and the 
doctrine of infinity or inexpressibility (the “maybe” doctrine). 
The sya-dva-da proposes seven different approaches to 
expressing the ontological status of an entity. Either these are 
seven different points of view, in which case “in a sense it is, in 
a sense it isn’t,” and so on, or the seven are meant to convey 
the idea of indeterminacy, in which case “maybe it is, maybe it 
isn’t,” and so on. In the first case, the entity in question is 


determinate, or determined; one can point precisely to seven 
different determinants concerning it. In the second case, the 
entity in question is indeterminate either in terms of the 
perceiver (he thinks it may or may not have determinations, 
but can’t tell) or in itself (maybe it doesn’t have any 
determined qualities). In either case the sya-dva-da may be 
taken as an alternate expression of the situation pointed to by 
the aneka-ntava-da, the “manysidedness of reality”;27 the 
question is how many sides: Is there a certain number of 
determinable sides, or is there an indeterminable number, an 
infinite number in the sense that a number that is inherently 
indeterminable lacks boundaries and hence is unlimited? 

Generally, Jain authors take the infinitist approach: Since 
any existent is infinitely manifold, there are an infinite number 
of correct propositions that may be made about it. For practical 
purposes, this infinity of possible propositions is systematized 
into seven: (i) sya-d asti, “in a sense it is” or “maybe it is”; (2) 
sya-d na-sti, “in a sense it is not,” etc.; (3) sya-d asti na-sti, “in a 
sense it both is and is not”; (4) sya-d avaktavya, “in a sense it is 
indeterminate”; (5) sya-d asti avaktavya, “in a sense it both is 
and is indeterminate”; (6) sya-d na-sti avaktavya, “in a sense it 
both is not and is indeterminate”; (7) sya-d asti na-sti avaktavya, 
“in a sense it is, is not, and is indeterminate.” 


The sya-dva-da is a fascinating cultural object, and one of its 
most fascinating qualities is that there could be so much 
uncertainty about its meaning, even among Jain scholars, 
though it has been canonical in Jainism at least since the time 
of Samantabhadra, probably the second century a.D.; indeed, 
more than being merely canonical, it is described by a Jain 
scholar as “a fundamental principle underlying the Jaina 
philosophy,” a principle which in itself constitutes “the whole 
scope of Jaina philosophy.”28 Yet there is radical disagreement 
about its meaning. 

Hindus and Jains present widely divergent interpretations 
of it. Hindu scholars, believing the Veda-nta to be the central 
philosophy of India, tend to interpret India’s other schools in 
terms of it, seeing metaphysical absolutes in systems which 
may not have natively involved them, such as early Buddhism 
and the Jain sya-dva-da. To absolutist interpreters, the sya-dva- 


da seems a protokoan indicating that reality is “absolutely 
inexpressible”29 or has to be expressed through paradoxical 
utterances. To western commentators in general this has 
seemed a satisfying interpretation. But to many Jain scholars 
the sya-dva-da seems not paradoxical but relativistic. For 
example, statements (i) and (2)—that it is and that it is not— 
are interpreted as referring to changes of circumstance. This 
typewriter is in the sense that it is on my desk; it is not in the 
sense that it is not in the street outside my window. 
Accordingly, assertion (3)— that it both is and is not—does not 
mean that something is both A and not-A, but that it is A and is 
not B. These interpretations embody the difference between the 
onto-logical and the predicative uses of the verb “to be”’—“be” 
as a metaphysical statement and “be” as a grammatical copula 
linking subject and predicate. Confusion of these two uses of 
the word was common among the pre-Socratics, and even in 
the fourth century B.c., in Greece, the Megarians showed it in 
their conundra. Plato, it seems, was aware of the distinction, 
but for reasons of his own, involving parody of the neo-Eleatic 
school, at times (in the Parmenides especially) pretended not to 
be. 

In terms of Jainism, the dichotomy of interpretations of the 
sya-dva-da is parallel to that involving the aneka-ntava-da. If the 
aneka-ntava-da is a doctrine of infinite mani-foldness, then the 
sya-dva-da involves the paradoxical types of ontological 
formulations that the infinity concept brings with it. The 
relativistic interpretation would accord better with a reading of 
the aneka-ntava-da as a doctrine of finite manifoldness, or 
relativism. Here, as elsewhere, there is an unresolved inner 
tension in Jain thought between the naturalist and the 
absolutist approaches. In the Middle Ages, the Jains used the 
sya-dva-da as a dialectical tool to criticize rival schools. Used 
thus, it points to the incompleteness of particular dogmas. 
Opponents replied that the Jains themselves purvey particular 
dogmas, such as reincarnationism and atomism, and that the 
sya-dva-da, if it is to discredit another school, must discredit 
Jainism as well. 


BUDDHIST NATURALISM 


Within the last generation, several Asian scholars have 
emphasized a naturalistic strain in early Buddhism, which, it 
seems, western scholars of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries had tended to ignore. One scholar recognizes four 
elements of naturalism in early Buddhism: the existence of 
uncreated matter, atheism, a humanistic ethic emphasizing 
personal effort rather than grace or magic, and an ateleological 
view of the world, that is, the view that the world is not 
tending inherently toward some moral end.30 Much can be 
added to this list. 

According to Jayatilleke’s reconstruction, the Pali versions 
of the life of the Buddha indicate that he practiced Jain yoga 
and abstinence, studied for a time under an A-ji-vika teacher, 
worked with some ritual system, possibly the Vedic, and 
studied yoga under teachers of a middle Upanis.adic group 
before beginning to teach his own dharma or doctrine.31 
Jayatilleke emphasizes the influence of the “skeptical 
movement” of the A-ji-vikas and asserts that “Buddhism 
appears to have been impressed by the epistemology of the 
Materialists (Ca-rva-kas) and tried to adopt it in its own 
way.”32 Jain influences or congruences are also apparent in the 
tradition; Buddhism, for example, uses the parable of the blind 
men feeling different parts of the elephant (though in the 
Buddhist version [Uda-na 69] there are at least ten blind men 
as against the Jain six). 


Siddha-rtha Gautama the Buddha, like Epicurus and some 
other Greek thinkers, was a eudaimonistic teacher, emphasizing 
the value of happiness rather than knowledge. He did not teach 
a detailed picture of the universe in terms of ontology and 
metaphysics, and he “did not worry about discovering strictly 
logical arguments” in doctrinal debate.33 In general, his 
attitude was that “if there are priorities in the accumulation of 
knowledge, man should first and foremost learn more about his 
own nature and his destiny in the universe rather than about 
the nature and origin of the universe.”34 This attitude is like 
that of Socrates, who also refrained from discussing theories 
about the universe on the ground that it was more useful to 
study human nature (Apol. 96a ff., Phaedr. 230a, Phil. 62b). The 
Buddha characterized metaphysics as “overstatements,”35 and 
one scholar has described his philosophical contribution as 


cc 


providing “a pragmatic foundation for ... radical 
empiricism.”36 This pragmatic emphasis was conjoined with 
utilitarian hedonism in a passage of the Pali canon that is 
known as the “Mirror of the Dharma.” When weighing two 
possible courses of action, the student is instructed to estimate 
how much suffering this or that course will entail, both for 
oneself and for everyone else involved—one’s own suffering 
mattering neither more nor less than another’s. One’s decision 
was then to opt for the course that would produce the least 
amount of overall suffering.37 


Still, despite his humanistic and pragmatic emphases, 
Siddha-rtha did teach a rudimentary ontology which has been 
interpreted either as realistic or as phenomenalistic—or as 
something in between the two positions.38 In the first case, 
sense data are regarded as reporting accurately on an outside 
world which actually exists. In the second case, sense data are 
regarded not as reporting on but as constituting the world of 
experience, with no presumption of a hyperreality behind or 
beyond them. In either case, sense data would be regarded as 
the true content of empirical experience and Siddha-rtha’s 
teachings would be seen as occupied with empirical matters— 
with reality as experienced rather than as deduced or 
hypothesized. Whether empirical things are regarded as 
objectively real or phenomenally present, in either case they 
are the totality. (Compare Democritus: “The phenomenon is 
reality.”) The empiricist and phenomenalistic strain is 
encapsulated in the Sabba Sutta or Discourse on Everything: 


The exalted one spoke thus: “Monks, I will preach to you 
‘everything.’ Listen to it. What, monks, is ‘everything’? 
Eye and material form, ear and sound, nose and odour, 
tongue and taste, body and tangibles, mind and 
concepts. These are called ‘everything.’ Monks, he who 
would say, ‘I will reject this everything and proclaim 
another everything, he may certainly have a theory (of 
his own). But when questioned, he would not be able to 
answer and would, moreover, be subject to vexation. 
Why? Because it would not be within the realm of 
experience.”39 


The discourse “purports to reject all the speculative theories 
which go beyond the data of sensory experience”40—a major 
theme in the early sections of the Pali canon. 

In the Sutta Nipa-ta, which has been proposed as possibly 
the earliest part of that canon, an inquirer asks Siddha-rtha 
about the multiplicity of systems: “What one of them terms 
‘truth,’” the interlocutor observes, “another says is false, and so 
they go on.” Siddha-rtha replies, “There is but one truth, 
without a second.” And when asked what that is, he says: “No 
truth exists at all apart from what sense-perception offers” (SN 
885-886). Sense data, whether real or phenomenal, are the 
universe. 


Although Siddha-rtha, like Socrates, did not teach 
extensively about the nature of the outside world, he did 
promulgate four doctrines about it: (1) that all empirical things 
are impermanent; (2) that, due to their impermanence, they are 
potential sources of suffering; (3) that they lack self-natures, or 
essences (svabha-vas); (4) that they are subject to certain laws 
of causation. The latter three points are all ramifications of the 
first: impermanence entails unreliability and instability and 
those traits suggest subjection to changing conditions. 

Siddha-rtha seems to have stated these principles as 
universal, though empirical (inductive) method does not yield 
universal propositions. This brings his profession of a purely 
empirical theory of knowledge into question and accounts for 
the fact that many authors have called him a rationalist.41 The 
rationalist starts from principles which need not be derived 
from experience—a priori principles, like Parmenides’ assertion 
that non-being is not—and proceeds to deduce consequences 
from them; the empiricist starts from sense data and induces 
generalizations from them. “The Buddha began his explanation 
of the process of experience with the sense organ and the sense 
object ...”42 The Buddha of the Suttas does not invoke a priori 
principles, and there is no hint that he was a rationalist. In the 
Ka-la-ma Sutta, he rejects ten sources of knowledge of which 
four are rationalist and six revelationist. Elsewhere he declares 
that, “Even that which is well-reflected upon or well thought 
out is liable to be baseless, unfounded, and false” (M.1.171). In 
the Sandaka Sutta he explains: 


It is (sometimes) well-reasoned and (sometimes) ill- 
reasoned by a teacher who is a reasoner, and it is 
(sometimes) true and (sometimes) false. 


Four categories are implied: (1) well-reasoned and true, (2) 
well-reasoned and false, (3) ill-reasoned and true, (4) ill- 
reasoned and false.43 In other words, the quality of reasoning 
in a theory has nothing to do with its truth value. Siddha-rtha’s 
denunciation of revelation as a source of knowledge is equally 
direct. In the Ka-la-ma Sutta he rejects the authority of 
scriptures, revelations, teachers, experts, common sense or 
convention, and hearsay. 

Siddha-rtha seems to have taught a combination of 
pragmatism, empiricism, and _ utilitarian hedonism. His 
pragmatism varies. In one passage he rejects the premise that 
what is useful is true, what is useless, false. There are 
statements, he says, which are true but useless. Again, four 
categories are implied: (1) true and useful, (2) true and useless 
(like knowing how many insects there are in the world, to use a 
later Buddhist example), (3) false and useful, (4) false and 
useless. In this formulation he said that he himself bothered to 
teach only what was both true and useful. 


Other passages, however, respond well to pragmatic 
interpretations—above all the famous “Questions that should 
not be answered” (t.hapanit-ya pafiha), which are listed as 
either ten or fourteen. The locus classicus is the Ma- 
lun.kyaputta Sutta (M. 63), which lists ten: whether the world is 
(1) eternal or (2) noneternal; whether it is (3) finite, or (4) 
infinite; whether the soul is (5) the same as the body or (6) 
different; whether an enlightened person (7) exists after death 
or (8) does not or (9) both does and does not or (10) neither 
does nor does not. These questions “the Blessed One does not 
elucidate.” The Blessed One’s motives in not elucidating them 
are variously reconstructed. 


One possibility is that he spoke here as a pragmatist, feeling 
that these questions, or some of them, are useless and 
distracting in terms of personal development. Siddha-rtha used 
the parable of the man struck by an arrow who inquires who 
shot it and where it was made rather than asking to have it 
removed (M.1.429). In the same way, he may have regarded 


concentrating on questions such as infinity, soul, and the 
afterlife as useless distractions. Another leading possibility is 
that he spoke as an empiricist, refusing to answer these 
questions because some or all of them were beyond the limits 
of empirical investigation.44 (This will seem questionable, 
however, in light of the “extrasensory empiricism” which is 
attributed to the Buddha by these same authors, and which 
would seem designed to answer just such questions as these.) It 
is also suggested that he spoke as an authoritarian— 
discouraging speculation among his disciples because 
speculation might lead them to different conclusions than his45 
—and that he spoke as a logical positivist, regarding some 
questions as logically improper.46To some it seems that he 
spoke as a proto-Ma-dhyamikin, or transcendental absolutist, 
meaning either that questions relating to nirva-n.a are not 
accessible to concepts of any kind, or that no truths at all are 
accessible to concepts. 47 


In general, the mix of attitudes associated in modern times 
with Anglo-American  philosophy—logical positivism, 
pragmatism, linguistic criticism, empiricism, and utilitarianism 
—seems to have been characteristic of early Buddhism. Much 
of this can be seen in the Ka-la-ma Sutta, which recommends a 
combination of empirical investigation, pragmatic decision- 
making, and utilitarian hedonist values. It concludes: You 
should reject those beliefs when you yourself realize that when 
they are accepted and lived up to they conduce to lack of 
welfare, and unhappiness. 


Siddha-rtha’s empirical method involved, first, observation 
or investigation; then, inductive inference based on it. To 
return to the four universal propositions that he taught, “The 
statement that ?on account of birth there is decay and death’ is 
an empirical generalization based on the observation (by 
perception) that all those who are ‘known and seen’ to be born 
eventually grow old and die. From the observed cases the 
inductive inference is made that all those who are born ... grow 
old and die.”48 But one does not, even in a traditional society, 
actually observe many deaths; it is more a matter of hearing 
about them. Siddha-rtha’s empiricism, in practice, had an 
intersubjective aspect that, in his rejections of authority and 
hearsay in the Ka-la-ma Sutta, he does not acknowledge. 


Siddha-rtha’s propositions concerning impermanence, 
nonsubstantiality, suffering, and causality are interpreted, in 
recent Buddhist scholarship, as empirical inductions. Compare, 
for example, Kalupahana: “Direct perception ...provides man 
with the knowledge of phenomena, and on the basis of this 
direct knowledge, the Buddha made inductive inferences with 
regard to the universality of (1) causality (pat.iccasamuppa-dd), 
(2) impermanence (aniccata), (3) unsatisfactoriness (dukkhata), 
and (4) nonsubstantiality (anattata-).”49 But perhaps Siddha- 
rtha’s empiricism is pragmatically compromised here. 
Observation alone cannot rigorously justify the universality of 
these propositions; for example, the impermanence of things 
like the earth, the oceans, and the sun and stars cannot be 
observed in a human lifetime. 

Siddha-rtha’s empiricism included a_ principle’ of 
verification. His rejection of teachers as sources of knowledge 
is based on the conviction that knowledge is not one’s own till 
it has been verified in the light of one’s personal experience. In 
the Tevijja Sutta he criticizes various Brahmins for teaching a 
reality (the brahman) which they have not “seen face to face” 
(D.I.238). He requests that his own teachings be verified in the 
personal experience of the student before the student should 
allow conviction to arise in him. Thus Buddhism advertised 
itself as “an invitation to come and see” (M.1.37). It would not 
be proper for Siddha-rtha or anyone else to say anything “if he 
had not known, seen, experienced, realized and apprehended it 
with his own insight” (M.I.475). 


There is, then, a stage in the process when the student must 
simultaneously suspend judgment and have sufficient faith in a 
teacher to bother to carry out the process of personal 
investigation and verification—which can be demanding. 
The Vii-mam.saka Sutta advises withholding faith completely 
until after the verification process; then and only then can one 
have “rational faith” (a-ka-ravatii- saddha-). The irrational—or 
antirational—type of faith recommended in Christianity and 
Islam is regarded as an obstacle to enlightenment. 

To some scholars this early Buddhist theory of knowledge 
has seemed meticulously positivistic and empirical. The 
problem, for others, lies in one element of Siddha-rtha’s version 


of the empirical method: “Direct perception [writes 
Kalupahana],both sensory and extrasensory, provides man with 
the knowledge of phenomena ...”50 There are doctrines in the 
Pali canon that Siddha-rtha teaches on the exclusive basis of 
extrasensory perception. These include his atheism, which 
consists in a denial of an omnipotent creator god; the assertion 
of the existence of minor godlings; the doctrine (taught also by 
Democritus) of a multiplicity or even infinity of worlds, and the 
doctrines of reincarnation,karma, and moksa.51“He was 
willing,” says one scholar, “to accept whatever information was 
available through such means as long as it possessed any 
pragmatic value.”52 

Siddha-rtha’s procedure here has been questioned on the 
ground that he accepted the inherited doctrines of 
reincarnation, karma, and moks.a simply because he inherited 
them—that is, that he took them for granted because they were 
dominant in the culture around him. One scholar suspects that 
he taught whatever he pleased and concealed his whimsicality 
under claims of ESP, precisely because the evidence of ESP was 
unverifiable and had to be accepted on authority alone.53 On 
this view, the apparent naturalism of his approach was merely 
a pretense to cover up his authoritarianism; the claim to ESP 
allowed him to go beyond naturalistic method without 
admitting it.54 

Western scholars have not been sympathetic to expanding 
the concept of empiricism to include ESP—however accepted it 
may have been in sixth century B.c. Indian empiricism. Buddhist 
doctrine portrays the achievement of the necessary empirical 
evidence as taking multiple lifetimes. Making it unverifiable 
also makes it unfalsifiable. In Buddhist theory, extrasensory 
perceptions are obtained as the result of concentration and 
meditation practices. Yet they cannot be predicted or 
scheduled, because one’s past-life situation is always involved; 
people who in past lives have already performed the 
concentration practices required will have ESP experiences 
more quickly than others. Siddha-rtha, who is declared to have 
been working on such things for thousands of lifetimes, claimed 
to have developed six extrasensory powers: psychokinesis (the 
ability to fly), clairaudience (superhearing), telepathic 
knowledge (mind reading), retrocognition (knowledge of his 


own and others’ past lives), clairvoyance (knowledge of the 
future deaths and reincarnations of others, himself having 
none), and, finally, knowledge of the defiling impulses, that is, 
knowledge of the extent to which an individual’s mind is at any 
moment defiled by the various types of wishful thinking 
(M.1.69). 


In the Buddhist tradition, it is held that these powers can be 
verified intersubjectively. Since meditation practices are held to 
promote developments based on a pattern of natural causation 
within the mind, comparing one’s experiences with those of 
other meditators is a valid type of intersubjective empiricism. 
In western religions, ESP experiences have been called 
“mystical” and as such put out of the bounds of the natural. 
One western scholar, for example, says: “The Buddha ... sees 
things as they truly are by a mystic potency ... obviously 
incapable of verification in any empirical manner.”55 Yet 
within the Buddhist context the extrasensory perception 
produced through meditation “is a natural and not a 
supernatural occurrence.”56 As such, it is subject to causality 
and to some extent predictable, that is, subject to scientific 
method. Siddha-rtha taught: 


It is in the nature of things that a person in the state of 
concentration knows and sees what really is ... (4.V.3.313) 


In this process the six extrasensory powers claimed by 
Siddha-rtha are supposed to arise naturally, and intersubjective 
verification can occur. A generation or more ago Jayatilleke 
appealed to the researches of Rhine and others in 
parapsychology to bring this aspect of Buddhism down to earth 
for westerners—though a potential investigator may be 
deterred by the fact that the verification process may require 
more than his or her present lifetime! 

A significant problem in terms of verification is the fact that 
the knowledge which Siddha-rtha obtained through ESP is 
often different from that obtained by Jain and Upanis.adic 
meditators using related techniques. Siddha-rtha himself 
advises skepticism of rational theories on the grounds that they 
disagree with one another whereas truth is one; the same 
criticism could be made of theories based on ESP. The Suttas 
report several cases in which Siddha-rtha disagreed with the 


extrasensory insights of other yogis. His solution in some cases 
was not to deny the experience which the other meditator 
claimed, but to criticize the interpretation which he put on it. 
In the Maha-kammavibhan.ga Sutta, Siddha-rtha met a yogi, 
perhaps an Ajii-vika, who had extrasensorily perceived a 
person of very evil life dying and being reborn into a happy 
condition, whereupon he denied the doctrine of karmic 
retribution. Siddha-rtha replied: 


I am prepared to grant that this yogin has observed a 
man who has misconducted himself in this life, born at 
death in a happier and better world, but I do not agree 
with his conclusion that, therefore, all people, whether 
they misconduct themselves in this life or not, are born 
at death into a happier and better world. The knowledge 
of the Transcendent One with regard to operations of 
karma is different ... If a person who has misconducted 
himself in this life is born at death in a happier and 
better world, then he has either at some time in his past 
done good deeds, which have resulted in these 
experiences, or at the time of his death has changed his 
ways and adopted the right view of life.57 


The yogi in question, according to Siddha-rtha, should have 
done more research; if he had observed more cases he would 
have seen that karma, in all its complexity, sometimes ripens in 
ways that superficially appear irregular. In other cases he 
criticizes not the research methods of an opposing yogi, but the 
limitation of his power of ESP. Says Jayatilleke: “Even with 
regard to the universe ... the Buddha could observe clusters of 
galaxies and the vast cosmos, while Anuruddha, the specialist 
in clairvoyance, could observe only a single galaxy.”58 

The most difficult of the claims to special knowledge 
characteristically made in the Indian tradition is the claim to 
literal and complete omniscience. In the Buddhist texts the 
claim to omniscience first arises in the Milindapafiha, which 
comes at the very end of the Pali canon. The claim was not 
made in the earlier parts of the canon, which are more likely to 
represent Siddha-rtha?s own positions, but may result from 
competition among schools?as ?Maha-vi-ta_ was the first 


religious teacher in India to claim such omniscience”59 and 
subsequently the claim of omniscience became common among 
the Jains. The Kalpa Su-tra,“the traditional canonical work on 
the lives of the Jinas,”60 tells us: 


When the Venerable Ascetic Maha-vi-ra had become a 
Gina and Arhat, he was a Kevalin, omniscient and 
comprehending all objects; he knew and saw all 
conditions of the world, of gods, of men, and demons; 
whence they come, whither they go, whether they are 
born as men or animals or become gods or hell-beings, 
the ideas, the thoughts of their minds, the food, doings, 
desires, the open and secret deeds of all living beings in 
the whole world; he the Arhat, for whom there is no 
secret, knew and saw all conditions of all living beings 
in the world, what they thought, spoke, or did at any 
moment.61 


The Ja-taka Nidanakatha, a Therava-din biography of 
Siddha-rtha, says that at dawn following enlightenment under 
the bodhi tree, “The great man attained ‘omniscience,”62 but 
this is a late Pali text, and the claim of omniscience may be 
derived from Jain or other sources. Some of the Aji-vikas seem 
to have claimed omniscience, too—a strange claim for teachers 
of skepticism.63 


Earlier works in the Pali canon deal with the question 
differently. In the Cu-La-Sukuluda-yi-sutta, a questioner tells 
Siddha-rtha that, having heard of Maha-vi-ra’s omniscience, he 
asked Maha-vi-ra a question about the past, and that Maha-vi- 
fa evaded it. Siddha-rtha made no comment on Maha-vi-ra’s 
claim to omniscience, strongly hinted that he himself could 
answer any and all questions about the past, then, expressing 
his pragmatic bent, stated that such activity was useless. In the 
Tevyja-Vacchagotte-sutta, an interlocutor tells Siddha-rtha that 
he has heard that Siddha-rtha is omniscient in the manner of 
Maha-vi-ra . Siddha-rtha replies: 


Those who speak thus are misrepresenting me ... the 
recluse Gotama (the Buddha) is a threefold knowledge 
man ... For I ... whenever I please to recollect a variety 


of former habitations, that is to say one birth, two births 
... thus, do I recollect diverse former habitations in all 
their modes and details. And I ... whenever I please ... 
see beings as they pass hence and come to be 
according to the consequences of deeds, and I ... by the 
destruction of the cankers, having realized here and now 
by my own superknowledge the freedom of mind and 
the freedom through wisdom that are cankerless, 
entering therein, bide therein.64 


Here the Buddha specifically rejects the claim that he is 
omniscient, and claims three, not six, types of supercognition. 

Some later Buddhists, such as Dharmapa-la, puzzled over 
the questions whether the Buddha was omniscient, and what in 
fact it would mean to be omniscient.65 But in time the original 
pragmatism of early Buddhism reasserted itself somewhat and 
the question came to be considered irrelevant. Dharmakti-rti 
sounds like Socrates denouncing the study of nature before 
obtaining self-knowledge, when he says: 


What is the use of ... wide knowledge pertaining to the 
number of insects in the whole world? Rather, enquire 
into his knowledge of that which is to be practised by us. 


For us, the most desired authority is not the one who 
knows everything; rather, we would have a teacher who 
knows the Truth which leads to prosperity in this world, 
as well as to the insight into things to be forsaken and 
things to be cultivated. 


Sa-n.taraks.ita concurs, with what might be taken as a word of 
warning for modern scholars: 


When people proceed to prove the existence of the 
person knowing all the little details of the entire world, 
they put themselves to the unnecessary trouble of 
writing treatises on the subject and carrying on 
discussions on the same.66 


Early Buddhism seems finally to score high on the six-point 
list of elements of naturalism: (1) sense data is accepted as the 
primary source of knowledge;(2) knowledge is sometimes 


intuitive, but with the claim that it is available to all on natural 
grounds and hence susceptible of intersubjective verification; 
(3) the external world exists apart from any _ single 
consciousness, that is, it is the same for all consciousnesses; (4) 
the world manifests order (causality) which does not exclude 
human responsibility; (5) supernatural teleology is denied; (6) 
ethics are generally humanistic, though the ultimate goal of 
human behavior is sometimes described as an absolute. 


SOME GREEK PARALLELS 


Various early Greek philosophers also recognized ESP as an 
empirical source of knowledge. Pythagoras and Empedocles, 
both of whom were important groundbreakers in early science, 
seem to have justified their teachings of reincarnation by their 
retrocognitive ability to know past lives. It is unknown what 
other early teachings were justified in this way. How, for 
example, did Pythagoras prove the existence of the Music of 
the Spheres? Did he, like many Indian yogis, claim to hear it 
through clairaudience? But in Greece the concept of 
empiricism, as it grew from Xenophanes to Democritus, 
increasingly excluded ESP evidence. In Buddhism on the other 
hand, ESP evidence is accepted empirically to this day. This 
may indicate that such claims initially were imported into 
Greece, not an enduring part of the native culture. It is notable 
that the disappearance of ESP claims accompanied the turning 
away from the monism complex, and that when, in the early 
Roman Empire, the monism complex made a big comeback, it 
brought with it again claims of psychokinesis and so on. 

The only place in Greek philosophy where a doctrine of 
complete omniscience is preached is in Plato’s doctrine of 
Recollection. There the doctrine is that knowledge of all things 
in the universe is innate in the human soul, but obscured at 
birth by the soul’s immersion in matter; when the soul frees 
itself from matter fully it obtains two new qualities: (1) it will 
not be reborn again, and (2) its innate knowledge of all things 
in the universe is once again conscious. The relationship of this 
doctrine to Jain doctrine is most significant for the whole 
relationship of Greek and Indian philosophy. In Jain doctrine, 


the sarvajfia-tva of Maha-vi-ra , his attaining of complete 
omniscience—the knowledge of all things which is innate in 
the human soul but obscured by contact with matter—occurred 
at the moment when his soul finally freed itself from subjection 
to matter. The similarity of these Jain and Platonic doctrines is 
part of a larger parallelism between Jainism and the general 
aspect of Plato’s system which might be called “Orphic.” 

The Digha Nika-ya says of nirva-n.a, “Here it is that the 
conditioned consciousness ceases to be” (D.1.223). The state of 
nirva-n.a is that of the person who has gained“mental 
freedom”—that is, freedom from conditioning—yet continues 
to live out his or her life. Parinirva-n.a, on the other hand, is 
the state such a being enters upon the death of the final body. 
There have always been tendencies toward both naturalistic 
and absolutistic definitions of these states. In regard to nirva- 
n.a, the metaphysical attitude stresses the magical powers of 
the enlightened one; the naturalistic approach deemphasizes 
that type of cultism. The naturalistic view of parinirva-n.a 
would be simple dissolution of atoms, as for the Ca-rva-kas and 
A-ji-vikas. There is some reason to think this was taught also 
among early Buddhists; but its lack of ethical inspiration may 
have discouraged Siddha-rtha from dealing with the question if 
this was in fact his view. The transcendentalist view of 
parinirva-n.a is stated in the Uda-na: 


There is that sphere wherein is neither earth nor water 
nor fire nor air; wherein are none of the stages reached 
by ... impersonal mystical consciousness, where there is 
neither this world nor a world beyond nor both together 
nor sun and moon; this, I say, is free from coming or 
going, from duration, arising, or passing away; it has no 
foundation, no beginning, and no object. (Uda-na 80) 


Here parinirva-n.a is viewed as the opposite of nature, the 
negation of it and its constituents such as the four elements. It 
is virtually identical to Parmenides’ concept of Being: spherical, 
lacking differentiation, to which nothing comes and from 
which nothing goes, and so on. This transcendentalist version 
of nirva-n.a conflicts with the predominantly naturalistic 
texture of Siddha-rtha’s teachings. It may represent the 


influence of either Upanis.adic mysticism or the Jain 
conception of the aji-va world to which the enlightened soul 
ascends and which is the opposite of life here (the ji-va realm). 

It is worth repeating that Plato’s view of the afterlife is 
similar and probably related. In the Phaedrus he says: 


Of that place beyond the heavens none of our earthly 
poets has yet sung, and none shall sing worthily. But this 
is the manner of it ... It is there that true being dwells, 
without color or shape, that cannot be touched. (247c) 


And in the Phaedo: 


[When at death the soul is free from reincarnation] it 
passes into the realm of the pure and everlasting and 
immortal and changeless, and being of a kindred nature, 
when it is once independent and free from interference, 
consorts with it always and strays no longer, but remains 
in the realm of the absolute, constant and invariable. 
(7jc-d) 


In both Greece and India a major dichotomy between the 
naturalistic and the metaphysical traditions can be seen in the 
afterlife models; the transcendental models of Plato and the 
Uda-na should be contrasted with the models of the Lucretius 
and Ca-rva-kas, wherein the atoms of the four elements 
disperse into the flow of nature and the impression of a person 
simply ceases. 
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Chapter Fourteen 


Diffusion Channels in the Hellenistic 
and Roman Periods 


After the Persian Wars, contacts between 
Greeks and Persians—not to mention Greeks and Indians— 
diminished for the rest of the fifth century B.c. At the end of the 
fifth century, Ctesius of Cnidus, when he returned from being a 
Greek physician attendant on the Persian court, took the 
trouble to publish trade routes between Ephesus and various 
centers in Bactria and India, with lengths of travel along them; 
that there was a readership for such information shows that 
somebody was traveling these routes, though it is hard to say 
who. After Alexander the Great, and increasingly until the 
Neoplatonist period, various authors attributed Asian travels to 
early philosophersi—Democritus, for example, is said (D.L. 
LX.35) to have traveled widely in Asia, possibly visiting the 
northwest Indian satrapy—but few, if any, such claims can be 
considered reliable. 

In the fourth century, contacts between Greece and the East 
increased again. Greek diplomats regularly visited the Persian 
court, and Greek soldiers were employed in great numbers 
throughout the East as mercenaries. Among Greeks, the East 
was coming to be seen increasingly as a beckoning mercantile 
opportunity. Not only Greek soldiers of fortune, but artists, 
craftsmen, and hetairai went east to pursue their careers. There 
was still some traffic in ideas between East and West— 
indicated, for example, by the presence of Persian ideas in 
Plato’s work.2 

Greek authors began to write on Persian history, which was 


understood as including the history of northwest India since its 
conquest by Cyrus. Geographical features such as the Hindu 
Kush and the Indus River became commonly known in Greece, 
along with various wonders that the Greek Indographers 
testified to. Scylax, the author of the first known Greek book 
about India, spoke about the Monophthalmoi, who had only one 
eye, the Eno-tikoitoi, who crept inside their own giant ears to 
sleep, the Skiapodes, whose enormous feet provided shade for 
them to sleep in, and, as Tzetzes would later put it, “a thousand 
other wondrous sights” (Chiliades 7.629-636).The physician 
Ctesias, whom one modern author calls “the Marco Polo of his 
era,”3 mentions seven races of strange humans including the 
Kune-kephaloi, or dog-headed people, along with nineteen 
wonders having to do with animals and plants.4 The Greeks, as 
the same scholar puts it, “tended to look on their penetration of 
the Asiatic frontier as a daring assault on the terrors of distant 
space,”5 thus promoting a “hypertrophic portrait of India.”6 
Herodotus wrote of dog-headed Indians and headless Indians 
whose eyes were in their chests (IV.191), and so on. Others 
down to and including Diodorus Siculus contributed to this 
cataloguing of wonders. 

In the later fourth century, Alexander the Great reopened 
the land channel all the way from Greece to India with an 
enormous military and cultural expedition which had a long- 
lasting effect, as it left Greek colonies in Bactria and India in its 
wake. After Alexander’s death his general Seleucus established 
a kingdom roughly coterminous with the Persian Empire. 
Overland trade from the Mediterranean passed through the 
Seleucid kingdom and Central Asia on a route which ran from 
Zeugma on the Euphrates to either Seleucia or Ctesiphon east 
of the Tigris, and thence to Artemita; there it branched, one 
branch running northeast by Ecbatan to various trading centers 
in Bactria and northwest India, the southern branch passing 
Susa to Seistan and the lower Indus Valley.7 In Tashkurgan, at 
the end of the northern branch (at the caravanserai known as 
the Stone Tower—Lithinos Pyrgos), and Kandahar on the 
southern, caravans from the Mediterranean would meet both 
Indian and Chinese traders or their local agents. A second, 
more northerly route is mentioned by Strabo (II.73, XI.509) 
and Pliny (VI.52), who say that goods passed from India 


overland to the Oxus River, down the Oxus to the Caspian Sea, 
across the Caspian to the mouth of the Cyrus, up the Cyrus, 
overland to Phasis, and down the Phasis to the Black Sea, 
unloading at Dioskurias.s Around 150 B.c. the Parthian Empire 
interposed an obstacle along the land route, but overland trade 
continued nonetheless, either through or around Parthia, 
though at a reduced rate. 

The sea routes from the Red Sea to India were opened 
shortly after the Parthians made the land routes insecure, 
perhaps stimulated by this development. By the end of the first 
century B.c. an enormous trade passed along them between 
Greek Egypt and various ports in India. Goods to be 
transported by sea were shipped from Alexandria up the Nile to 
Coptos, carried overland to Berenike or Myos Hormus on the 
Red Sea, then shipped either around or across the Arabian Sea 
(perhaps with a stop at Socotra) to many Indian ports, 
especially Barygaza and Muziris.9 This trade was dominated by 
Greek merchant seamen; all the ships’ captains whose names 
are extant from the India trade seem to have been Greek. 10 


This trade may have flagged during the third century A.D. 
due to wars and generally unsettled conditions in the Roman 
Empire, but it resurged in the fourth, and in both the second 
and the fourth centuries whole Greek books are known to have 
passed along this route to India, to have been translated into 
Indian languages, and to have exerted a permanent and 
significant influence there. 


COSMOPOLITAN TENDENCIES 


Although most traffic along both land and sea routes was 
commercial, cultural influences accompanied it. Both Greece 
and India—especially, perhaps, Greece—were already, by the 
fourth century B.c., cosmopolitan and open to foreign 
influences. Northwest India was in constant contact by way of 
the Khyber Pass with Iran, Central Asia, and the Silk Road, and 
various outside cultures (such as the Vedic Aryans and later the 
Persians, Greeks, Scythians, and Kushans) settled and traded 
there. The trunk road which started in Bactra (“the obligatory 
route for any expedition of importance”)11 led through the 


Khyber Pass and the northwest region into the great Indian 
market of Mathura on the Jumna, a tributary of the Ganges; 
from Mathura goods went east into the Ganges plain and the 
kingdom of Magadha or south via Ujjayini. Even while India as 
a whole remained remarkably shut in or closed off, this corner 
was open and somewhat multicultural. In the mid-third 
century, inscriptions in this region were apt to occur in any of 
four languages (Persian, Aramaic, Greek, or Prakrit). 

In Greece in the archaic and classical periods a xenophobic 
emphasis on the distinction between Greeks and barbarians had 
prevailed. The parochial nature of the Olympic games, in which 
only Greeks could participate, was an instance. The Persian 
Wars exacerbated it. Isocrates emphasized the difference 
between Greeks and barbarians, declaring that Greek culture 
was superior and should be imposed on barbarian nations by 
conquest. Aristotle, Alexander’s teacher, also purveyed the 
view that “barbarians” were natural slaves (Pol. 1) and the 
Greeks their natural masters. 


Yet the countertendency was also prominent. Already in the 
Sophistic period, Antiphon had taught what would one day be 
a basic principle of the Enlightenment, that “all people are 
created alike by nature in all respects, both barbarians and 
Greeks” (On Truth).12 The Sophistic distinction between nature 
and culture (physis and nomos) provided a_ theoretical 
foundation for the acceptance of foreign influence: Though 
nature is beyond human control, culture, or convention, may 
be remade by human decision; to remake one’s own culture, 
one reasonable course is to model it on another. Socrates 
actually advised his students to seek out the wisdom of foreign 
teachers (Phaedo 78a). 


The invidious distinction had lost much of its force on the 
Greek scene by the time of Alexander and his Successors. 
Alexander’s concept of homonoia, or like-mindedness between 
Greeks and Persians, echoed Antiphon’s view that Greeks and 
non-Greeks can have a meeting of minds. Eratosthenes of 
Cyrene, chief librarian of Alexandria under Ptolemy III, 
extended the liberal view, rejecting ethnic distinctions in favor 
of distinctions based on merit (Strabo I.66). Contemplating the 
cultures roundabout, he identified the Romans and 


Carthaginians as the most civilized non-Greeks in the West, the 
Iranians and Indians in the East.13 

Greeks had been extremely active merchants throughout the 
eastern Mediterranean and Near East since the Orientalizing 
period, and they knew firsthand that culture moves with trade. 
Along with an unusual openness to foreign influence came a 
competitive impulse to disseminate the virtues of Greek culture 
along with its commodity products. Isocrates defined 
“Greekness” as a matter of education (paideia) rather than race, 
and proclaimed that the Greeks were “the teachers of the 
world” (Panegyricus 50). Later, in the Alexandrian or Hellenistic 
period, the dissemination of Greek paideia, or cultural 
education, was carried out as a proselytizing mission. The 
dissemination of paideia involved learning the Greek language, 
and for this purpose a simplified and easy-to-learn dialect 
developed called koine- the “common” or international dialect. 


Developed primarily from Attic through “processes of 
simplification and regularization,”14 the koine- reflected 
Athens’s position as “the metropolis of an empire, attracting 
thousands of foreigners ...” till the Attic dialect was “enriched 
(some would say adulterated) by alien borrowings.”15 “The 
Metropolitan Attic became Imperial Attic,”16 which was 
subsequently adopted by Philip of Macedon, the father of 
Alexander the Great, as his “official language ... in diplomatic 
correspondence.”17. Alexander’s conquests spread _ this 
“Macedonian Koine-” as “the lingua franca of educated men 
throughout this huge expanse of territory,”18 and Rome 
inherited the language with the territory. Various details—such 
as the change from a pitch to a stress accent, the equalization 
of long and short vowels, the loss of the optative mood, and the 
simplification of the declensional system through such details 
as the gradual disappearance of the dative case—rendered the 
new dialect easier to learn, while the imperial expansion of the 
lexicon made it more nearly universal in application. 

While the koine- grew up as a practical response to “the 
challenge of empire,”19 the idea of a language shared by all 
peoples, transcending national borders and tribal appeals, also 
had a basis in Greek philosophy. It was in harmony, for 
example, with the spirit of Theophrastus’s claim that all 


humans are of common ancestry. The Cynics similarly taught 
that all human societies formed a single, vast culture, the 
world-community, or cosmopolis, and that an enlightened 
attitude would recognize no distinctions within it (D.L. VI.22). 
Zeno the Stoic, in his Republic, perhaps writing under the 
influence of Alexander’s homonoia, called for a world 
government based on brotherly love and transcending national 
and other distinctions; the Roman Stoics actually sponsored 
liberal reforms in the direction of realizing this goal.20 
Similarly, the Epicureans proselytized the barbarians and 
became the court philosophers of the Seleucid monarch 
Antiochus IV and his son. Their doctrinal purview, in other 
words, reached almost to the Indus River and included some of 
the Bactrian and Indian colonies left by Alexander. 

When, toward the end of his campaign, Alexander prayed at 
Opis for a homonoia—a one-mindedness or merging of eastern 
and western cultures—this was taken by many, both ancient 
and modern, as a statement of his reason for colonizing Asia. 
On this view, it seems that the colonies he left were not 
intended to endure as protected ethnic enclaves; they were 
specifically intended to bring the Greek mind to the barbarian 
and to learn from the barbarian in turn. In the wake of his 
endeavor such idealism became fairly common. Seneca, for 
example, wrote in the first century A.D.: 


The World is the mother of us all, and the ultimate 
origin of each one of us can be traced back to her, 
whether the steps in the ladder of descent be noble or 
humble. To no one is virtue forbidden; she is accessible 
to all; she admits everyone, she invites everyone in; free 
men and freedmen, slaves, kings, and exiles.21 


With the dissemination of Greek education such attitudes 
spread to Asian peoples undergoing the process of 
Hellenization. The Syrian Meleager of Gadara wrote: 


What is the wonder if I am a Syrian? There is one 
motherland, stranger, in which we all dwell, and that is 
the Cosmos; there is one Father of whom we are all 
begotten, and He is the Void.22 


In India, in the Tamil emporia which were the focus of the 
Alexandrian sea trade, similar attitudes were taught. A Tamil 
poet of the first or second century A.D., for example, wrote: 
“Every country is my country and every man is my kinsman.” 23 
Neither Buddhist nor Tamil culture recognized the Hindu caste 
distinctions, and both were open to foreigners, especially rich, 
prosperous, and cultured foreigners. 


ALEXANDER’S EXPEDITION INTO INDIA 


Alexander passed into Central Asia in the year 330. The size of 
his expedition is problematical, the more so because large 
numbers of reinforcements are known to have joined it on 
several occasions. But it seems likely that the number of 
soldiers proper was far surpassed by a great variety of camp 
followers or noncombatants: artisans, merchants, prostitutes, 
potential settlers hoping for an arable allotment of conquered 
land, wives and children of soldiers who expected to be 
discharged in the conquered territories, and the cultural 
specialists—philosophers, botanists, historians, and so on— 
whom Alexander took along to study and report on phenomena 
along the way. Far more than military maneuvers was at stake, 
as is shown by the fact that teachers were taken along for the 
soldiers’ children, to preserve the Hellenic element in an 
expected intercultural community. Curtius (VIII.5.4) gives 
120,000 as the number that entered India with Alexander, but 
the figure has been questioned as possibly too large, and it is 
not known whether it was meant to include only soldiers or all 
varieties of camp followers as well. 
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Map 3 The Alexandrian and Mauryan Periods. 


After conquering the near and central areas of the Persian 
Empire in about a year, the Macedonian-Greek force reached 


the eastern Iranian plateau. The expedition spent the winters of 


329-328 and 328-327 in Bactra (modern Balkh), where large 


reinforcements came out from the Mediterranean over the safe 
routes left by the army’s passage and maintained through 
Alexander’s consistent care to protect his supply and 
reinforcement lines. 

During this period he pacified Bactria and fortified it with 
garrisons along the borders, leaving male settlers in each who 
would later, if the fort-towns became permanent, take native 
wives. This was in the tradition of the military colony as 
opposed to a formal polis foundation—as the original settlers of 
Cyrene married Libyan women. That Alexander intended to 
make a permanent imprint on the area culturally and 
politically, and hoped to stimulate a culture-merging process, is 
suggested by the fact that, probably in the winter of 328-327, 
he arranged for thirty thousand Persian youths to be given 
Macedonian training, and dressed and equipped in the 
Macedonian fashion (Arrian VII.4-5, Curtius VIII.5.1).24 In 
addition, he founded in Bactria at least three colonies named 
after himself and in India at least three more; the name 
“Alexandria” seems to be a sign that these settlements, like the 
great city of that name in Egypt, were to be set up as full poleis, 
or city-states, with all the elements of Greek culture 
represented in them. 


Still, an incident near Samarkand in Sogdiana in 329 emits 
possibly discordant overtones. Several ancient authors preserve 
the story of the Branchidae, a so-called “sacred gens” of Miletus 
said to have been transported by Xerxes into inner Asia (Strabo 
X1.11.4, XIV.1.5; Plutarch, Mor. 557b; Curtius VII.5.28-35).The 
Branchidae had conspired with Xerxes to betray Miletus, and 
hence were relocated by him in order to protect them. By the 
time Alexander’s army found them, they were bilingual (was 
the second language Aramaic or Persian?) and their Greek was 
deteriorating—but at least (according to the sources) they still 
spoke Greek, assuring their origin. 

Alexander’s sense of kinship with these Greeks cast up in a 
distant land yielded to his role as avenger of an ancient 
betrayal. He sacked the city, massacred the inhabitants 
(including the unarmed Branchidae), and even demolished the 
foundations (Curtius VII.5.33). “The guilt of their ancestors was 
being atoned for,” says Curtius, “by descendants who had not 


even seen Miletus” (VII.5.35).25 The story has been 
questioned,26 but it is relayed by good sources, and “it is hard 
to dismiss the tradition of the massacre.”27 

In about March of 326 Alexander’s army entered India and 
established headquarters at Taxila for the conquest of the 
Punjab region. Taxila, situated near the mouth of the Khyber 
Pass, was a meeting place for traders and travellers from all of 
Asia, a polyglot culture that exhibited a variety of foreign 
customs, and “a seat of higher learning in India” already, which 
would later come to be known both as a center for the 
development of Buddhist thought (especially the abhidharma) 
and as a center of Greek learning.28 It was a city long 
important for religious and philosophical culture, an 
educational center to which people came to study under 
experts. The evidence suggests that the Greek expeditionary 
force stayed about two months in Taxila. During this time, the 
philosophers Onesicritus and Anaxarchus, and possibly Pyrrhon 
also, conversed with ascetics who have been variously 
identified as Jains, A-ji-vikas, or followers of Sanjaya. 

The expedition remained in India until September of 325, 
about one year and eight months. During this time Alexander 
was engaged alternately in contesting areas militarily with 
local authorities and, having conquered an area, establishing 
his network of Greek towns and cities in it. His conquests did 
not extend beyond the Northwest into the Gangetic plain, but 
stopped at the Beas river—the second easternmost tributary of 
the Indus—when his soldiers, insisting that the Persian Empire 
had by now been completely conquered, fulfilling the original 
purpose of the expedition, refused to go further. By November 
30, 325, both Alexander’s army and his fleet had left India, 
three years after entering the Kabul Valley in the winter of 
329-328. The evacuating army left behind thousands of their 
fellows who were settled in communities under various 
circumstances. Through these communities Alexander evidently 
intended to hold the region in perpetuity, as the Persians had 
done insofar as they could. 


MOTIVES AND EFFECTS 


Though this conquest and colonization are widely treated as a 
turning point in world history, there is considerable 
disagreement among modern scholars about the motivation 
behind them. Bosworth has remarked that even though 
imperialism is no longer in fashion today, still, of all imperialist 
conquerors, “a positive rose-tinted aura surrounds Alexander ... 
He has become divorced from history and elevated into a 
symbol ... the culture hero with a mission to propagate 
Hellenic values world-wide.”29 This elevation into a symbol 
had already taken place in the ancient world (as the Alexander 
Romance and related texts show), and its classic locus is 
Plutarch’s “bravura portrait of Alexander, the philosopher 
under arms, with a mission to impose civilization—on the 
Greek model—on the lesser breeds. ...”30 Plutarch, 
paraphrasing a lost work of Eratosthenes, feels that Alexander 
“was sent by the gods as a mediator and conciliator for the 
whole world ... he united all mankind, bringing into one body 
all men everywhere, uniting and mixing in one great loving- 
cup, so to speak, men’s lives, their characters, their marriages, 
their very ways of life”’31 (Mor. 329 b-c). 

Many moderns have accepted this idealized view. Tarn, for 
example, thinks that Alexander was implementing the 
Panhellenic program advocated by Isocrates and establishing, 
by his actions, the model on which Zeno the Stoic derived his 
idea of the world state and the brotherhood of man.32 In his 
Panegyricus, c. 380 B.c., Isocrates proposed that Greek culture 
should seek unity less in genetic relationship than in a shared 
mental stance (a foreshadowing of Alexander’s proclamation of 
a homonoia, “common mind,” in the reconciliation speech at 
Opis). This project should be set going by the Greek states 
making common cause against Persia to seek revenge for the 
destructions of Greek cities and temples in the Persian Wars. 
Some time later Isocrates returned to the theme in his Philippus, 
this time seeing not an alliance of Athens and Sparta against 
the Great King as the key, but the commitment of Philip of 
Macedon to the cause. He urged Philip to destroy the Persian 
Empire, found cities throughout its territory, and send Greek 
colonists to settle them. The idea was not so much the 
assimilation of Greek and barbarian as the extension of the 
cultural boundary of Greece itself to include Asia. 


In Plutarch’s “bravura portrait” Eratosthenes, his source, 
condemns (as Strabo, 1.4.9, says) those who divide mankind 
into Greeks and barbarians—that is, Alexander’s first teacher, 
Aristotle, and Philip’s self-appointed adviser Isocrates—and 
praises Alexander for ignoring that distinction. What happened 
in between Isocrates and Eratosthenes was the development of 
Cynicism and Stoicism, both of which encouraged such a 
change of attitude. The figure of Diogenes, who proclaimed 
himself a citizen of the world (cosmopolite-s) and whom the 
anecdotal tradition associates with Alexander, seems to have 
been transitional between Isocrates’ expanded nationalism and 
the transnationalistic world-state envisioned by Zeno. In his 
Republic (c. 300 B.c.) Zeno proclaimed all mankind to be one 
and all men to be brothers, and advised that there are concerns 
for all humanity which should override local and national 
interests. Tarn argues that Zeno’s _ revolutionary 
postnationalistic attitude must have been inspired by 
Alexander’s invocation of homonoia at Opis, and by the tenor of 
his accomplishment as a whole. Most modern scholars regard 
the speech at Opis as having had a more limited intention; 
Wilcken, for example, says Alexander was only encouraging 
“the fraternization of Macedonians and Persians ... [not] 
treating all mankind as one brotherhood.”33 


Recently the “rose-tinted aura” has been soiled by a wave of 
hostile interpretations of Alexander’s actions and intentions. 
According to Plutarch/Eratosthenes, “Alexander desired to 
render all upon earth subject to a single law of reason” (Mor. 
330, 8D-9E). Yet others show him as quite bereft of reason 
himself. O’Brien portrays him as frequently—toward the end, 
more or less constantly—drunk and irrational, dying finally 
from alcohol poisoning after the excessive final drinking parties 
described by the sources.34 (Plutarch’s metaphor of the great 
loving-cup gains ironic overtones.) Fuller, in contrast, refers to 
the murder of Cleitas as “the sole occasion on which Alexander 
is correctly recorded to have been drunk, and to have lost 
control of his passionate temper.”35 Bosworth’s assault on 
Alexander’s reputation seems more serious. Based on “the 
contrast ... between the rosy rhetoric of Plutarch and the grim 
campaign narrative of Arrian,” it involves primarily the charge 
that “massacre regularly marked the major victories of 


Alexander.”36 Here too there is disagreement; Tarn, for 
example, says that “among Alexander’s campaigns” the small 
war against the Malli “is unique in its dreadful record of mere 
slaughter.”37 Fuller goes farther, making the traditional claim 
that “Alexander’s aim was to achieve, as far as it was possible, 
a bloodless conquest.”38 

It is hard to accept the numbers in ancient accounts of 
battles, but Bosworth points at numerous events, such as the 
stoning to death of the pages after the Pages’ Conspiracy, that 
seem to suggest a bloodthirsty nature (though he does grant 
that “the Macedonian treason law was savage”).39 The incident 
at Gaza in which Betis was dragged to death behind a chariot 
(Curtius IV.8.26-29) and another at a town by the river Choes 
in which, as Arrian says (IV.23), “all prisoners were butchered 
by the Macedonians in revenge for the wound they had given 
Alexander” are also cited, and the massacre of the Branchidae 
might also have been mentioned. 


Bosworth’s treatment of the battle of the Hydaspes 
demonstrates his major tactic of diminishing Alexander’s 
opponents and thus the credit he earned in victory over them. 
Fuller calls this “the most famous of Alexander’s campaigns,” 
and opines that it is “among the most brilliant operations of 
ancient warfare.”40 Bosworth, however, feels the grandeur of 
the event has been exaggerated. He notes that Alexander’s 
famous adversary Porus “controlled a territory far smaller than 
Alexander’s Macedonia, and he faced an enemy who had the 
manpower of an empire at his disposal. He ... stood virtually 
alone ... a small beleaguered prince, who chose to challenge 
the most professional army of the ancient world ... It was a 
forlorn cause from the outset ...”41 Finally, in Bosworth’s view, 
Hydaspes “was no epic struggle of heroes, but a stark massacre, 
the annihilation of a relatively small and inexperienced army 
fatefully embroiled in a battle it had no chance of winning.” 42 

In addition, Bosworth disputes the view that Alexander 
intended to assimilate Greeks and Persians to one another as 
the first step in a potentially limitless homonoia. He sees 
Alexander’s training of Persian and Iranian youths in the Greek 
fashion not as an idealistic measure to set cultural fusion going, 
but as a practical measure necessitated by a shortage of 


Macedonian soldiers.43 He notes also that whereas some 
Macedonians were encouraged to marry Persian women, the 
reverse was not true.44 


Frye, who may be described as on the Plutarch/ 
Eratosthenes side of the issue, chooses another detail as the 
sign of the pursuit of homonoia: “The first purpose of Alexander 
was to bring the Greeks and the Persians together, and he 
sought to accomplish this by appointing both Persians and 
Greeks to govern his satrapies.”45 But here too Bosworth 
objects, noting that Alexander kept Greeks and Macedonians 
quartered separately; he feels that Alexander intended to have 
Greeks alone govern the settlements after his departure. 


It is possible that the young leader’s intention shifted— 
either matured or degenerated—during the long campaign. It’s 
generally agreed that there was a “breakdown of the lofty 
purpose behind the expedition” in about 330.46 Even Tarn 
acknowledges that a darkness entered the program with the 
Mallian campaign. Still, there are many signs that Alexander’s 
pro-Persian policy increased significantly in the last two or 
three years of his life, perhaps leading to his assassination. 
Fuller attributes this to Alexander’s increasing realization, as he 
moved through literally thousands of miles of conquered 
territory, that Greek and Macedonian manpower would be 
inadequate to hold it without help, but does not feel that this 
invalidates the spiritual goal of homonoia. It was that goal, and 
the implementation of it through the creation of a vast trading 
network that joined various nations and ethnicities, that has 
left the young ancient king in the idealized role of an early 
martyr (if the story of his assassination is true) in the cause of 
globalization. As Wilcken put it: 


. the previous barriers between East and West were 
removed and in the next generation thousands of Greek 
traders and artisans entered the new world, to seek their 
fortunes in the new Greek cities, which shot up out of 
the ground like mushrooms ... When the Western 
Mediterranean was attracted into the orbit of the great 
revolution that occurred in the East, there was finally 
created a world commerce, which embraced the whole 
inhabited world, and extended from Spain to India, and 


beyond through Central Asia to China. This development 
was completed only under the Roman Empire, but its 
basis was the conquest of Asia by Alexander.47 


THE AFTERMATH 


Almost immediately after the departure of Alexander and most 
of his army, an Indian leader, Candragupta, the founder of the 
Mauryan Empire, recaptured all the territories conquered by 
the Greeks inside the Hindu Kush. What happened to the Greek 
settlements at this time is unknown. Clearly their fate was up 
in the air. Would they be regained by Candragupta and become 
part of the Mauryan Empire, or would they become part of the 
Seleucid recreation of the Persian Empire, or would the 
Bactrian and Indian settlements left by Alexander become a 
new dynasty on their own? 

At that time the Wars of the Successors were underway, and 
Greek military leaders, in India as elsewhere, felt involved in 
them. In 317 B.C. Eudemus, commander of the Greek garrisons 
in the Punjab, left India to join a coalition of eastern satraps 
against Seleucus. At that time several thousand Greeks whom 
Alexander had settled in Bactria and Sogdiana gave up and 
returned to Greece. It is here that scholarly opinion becomes 
split somewhat under the influence of late- and postcolonial 
issues. Some scholars, especially Indians, presume that the 
Greek settlements in India also disbanded at this time.48 

One says that Eudemus “left India with all his forces,” but 
this seems to be an exaggeration.49 Diodorus reports that when 
Eudemus arrived in Susiana in 317 he had with him only five 
hundred horse and three hundred foot soldiers (XIX.14.8). In 
that case he must have left his main forces in India, evidently 
planning to return there, and taken with him only the elite of 
the Macedonian soldiers and the 120 elephants—a sure ticket 
to a high command—which made his fortune in the Wars of the 
Successors. Diodorus puts the figures in perspective when he 
says that Alexander settled ten thousand colonists at 
Alexandria-by-the-Indus (at the junction of the Indus and the 
Acesines). Typically, about half would have been Greek or 
Macedonian, the rest Indians, Persians, and others. This 


number would not have been significantly decreased by the 
handful who left with Eudemus. Similarly, Pliny says that 
Alexandria-in-Ariana covered “an area of nearly four miles” 
(NH VI.93), and Curtius adds that Alexandria-under-the- 
Caucasus was settled with seven thousand Macedonians, three 
thousand mercenaries, presumably Greek, and as many natives 
as wished to enroll themselves (VII.3.23). Diodorus has slightly 
different numbers for this settlement: seven thousand natives, 
three thousand camp followers, or nonmilitary colonists, and as 
many Greek mercenaries as wished (XVII.83.2). Curtius and 
Diodorus, though not in exact agreement, give figures in the 
same general range, and within that range a defection of a few 
hundred Macedonians could not have made a significant 
difference. 

In addition to such large foundations as the Alexandrias, 
there were innumerable small settlements in captured and 
fortified towns. Pliny says that in India Alexander conquered 
five thousand towns of more than two thousand population 
each (NH VI.59), and Diodorus says that he left forty armed 
forts in Bactria, each strongly garrisoned against the more 
distant barbarians such as the Chinese. On one count, there are 
mentions of between eight and twelve Bactrian sites in each of 
which Alexander left settlements of about thirteen thousand.50 
This vast colonial population could not have disappeared with 
the few hundred soldiers who left with Eudemus, nor could it 
have failed to exert cultural influence. As Casson says of the 
earlier Greek age of colonization, “It was like administering 
injections of Greek culture into the body of barbarism at 250 
different points.”51 


THE STATUS OF THE GREEK SETTLEMENTS: A 
DICHOTOMY 


There are two conflicting modern views of the situation of the 
Indo-Greeks—as it is common to call the ancient Greeks who 
lived in India.52 The British scholar W. W. Tarn, writing before 
the disintegration of the British Empire, views the Greeks as 
carriers of a higher civilization than others of that time. He 
delights in the idea of Greek culture spreading beyond the 


Tigris River. For him the Greek dynasties in Bactria and India 
were legitimate Hellenistic kingdoms on an equal footing with 
those of the Seleucids and Ptolemies. Some of the cities planted 
in India by Alexander were, he argues, full-fledged poleis, or 
Greek city-states, with the full equipment of paideia, or Greek 
cultural education. 

An Indian scholar, A. K. Narain, writing soon after 
independence, in the 1950s, composed a_ point-by-point 
rebuttal of Tarn’s positions in a book which is virtually a long 
review of Tarn’s work.53 Narain resents the idea that India was 
an inferior and passive receptacle into which Greek culture 
might generously be poured. For him the Greeks in Bactria and 
India, far from being legitimate Hellenistic dynasties, were a 
semioutcast group long cut off from Greek culture and soon 
overwhelmed by the cultures of Asia, into which, on his view, 
they quickly disappeared without leaving any significant trace. 
The Indo-Greek communities, he argues, were not independent 
city-states disseminating paideia, but small ethnic ghettoes 
within larger Asian communities, occasionally growing 
dominant for a time here and there, but never for long. The 
Greek conquests in India, regarded by Tarn as very extensive, 
are reduced by Narain to the minimum that the evidence can 
be construed to allow. He hardly considers the idea that these 
conquests may have left an imprint on local cultures.54 


The first major point of dispute is the origin of the Greek 
communities in India. Tarn, desiring these communities to be 
fresh from the Mediterranean with the bloom of their 
Greekness still upon them, identifies them with the colonies left 
by Alexander, and assumes that large numbers of additional 
settlers migrated into them from the Seleucid Kingdom, thereby 
refreshing and reinforcing their Greekness. Narain, on the other 
hand, seeing the Greekness of these communities as smothered 
beneath their Asianness, chooses to trace them back to a period 
before Alexander’s arrival, grasping, for this purpose, at 
semilegendary communities such as Nysa.55 

Nysa was a Greek community asserted by Arrian to have 
been founded by the god Dionysus on the occasion of his visit 
to India (V.1, 2; VI.1; VIII.1). Curtius describes the experience 
of Alexander’s Greek soldiers there in somewhat mythological 


terms (they wander like Bacchants, fling themselves down on 
the grass, and stay drunk for ten days [VIII.10.15-18]). Finally, 
unlike the unfortunate settlement of the Branchidae in 
Sogdiana, Nysa was accorded the status of a quasi-independent 
ally. 

The example of the Branchidae also was useful for Narain. 
He notes that, according to Herodotus (VI.9), “the Greeks of 
various city-states in Asia Minor were sometimes threatened by 
the Persians with exile to the far eastern portions of the 
Achaemenid empire.” He invokes the presence of pre- 
Alexandrian Greek coins in Asia to indicate that this did 
actually happen. Such exiled Greeks became a part of Indo- 
Iranian culture, cut off from Greek culture for centuries. To 
these communities, then, Narain suggested, a few of 
Alexander’s veterans—and later possibly a few Seleucid 
colonists—were added. Nysa, Narain suggests, may have been a 
community of this type. 


But there are problems in this reconstruction. Herodotus 
(VI.9) does not actually say that the Persians threatened to 
move Greek communities; rather, the Persian decree was that: 


they shall be enslaved; their boys shall be made 
eunuchs, and their maidens transported to Bactria; while 
their country shall be delivered into the hands of 
foreigners.56 


Clearly, if the boys had been made eunuchs, these communities 
could not have survived as Greek, in Bactria or anywhere else. 
Further, the pre-Alexandrian Greek coins found in Asia need 
not have been the result of lasting settlements, but only of 
trade, which is known to have gone on at different levels of 
intensity for several centuries. 


Finally, the question whether the “Greek way of life” would 
easily or quickly be smothered among Asians is open; different 
examples point in different directions. Curtius tells of emigrants 
from the environs of Miletus who, having been settled in 
Bactria by the Persians, still followed many Greek customs as 
late as the 330s B.c., but had gradually fallen out of the habit of 
using their native language (Curt. VII. 5.29-30). In nearer Asia 


the environment for the maintenance of the Greek language 
may have been more favorable. “Darius I settled Eretrian 
prisoners from Euboea in the village of Arderikka near Susa. 
They made up a separate community, and when they were 
visited by Apollonius of Tyana in the first century A.D., they still 
spoke Greek and remembered their origin.”57 

In any case it must be remembered that the issue of Nysa is 
not important for its own sake, but for its implications about 
the settlements that Alexander is said to have left behind him— 
and the preponderant weight of the evidence as a whole 
suggests that Alexander settled such great numbers in Bactria 
and India that it is impossible they could have been merged 
invisibly into small communities already there—which is what 
Narain is suggesting. 


Arrian comments that the reader may believe in Nysa or 
not, as he sees fit (V.3), but in fact it is not hard to believe that 
Greeks might have been settled in northwest India by some 
happenstance of the Persian Empire, such as a settlement of 
discharged mercenaries or a community that was relocated, 
like that of the Branchidae, for some political reason. “There is 
no warrant for dismissing the story [of Nysa] as late fiction,” 
says Bosworth.58 But though Nysa itself may be accepted, it has 
little to say about the thousands of Greeks whom Alexander left 
behind him. 


THE POLIS QUESTION 


On Tarn’s side of the debate the evidence seems weightier. Two 
city-states, or poleis, in Bactria and three in India are mentioned 
by the Alexander historians, and are mentioned again in 
sources of the first century A.D. and later as still-living cities.59 
There may have been others that survived that long. These 
were “full-blown cities of the Greek type,” says Wheeler, who 
includes in this category Alexandria-Eschate, or Farthest 
Alexandria, in Ferghana on the border of China.60 Such major 
foundations must be distinguished from others that were 
“adaptations of, or supplements to, native towns”61—the new 
Greek town being built adjacent to the existing Indian town— 
and from still others that were “more or less evanescent 


garrison towns.”62 


There is considerable archeological evidence for the 
existence and centuries-long survival of these “full-blown cities 
of the Greek type” in Bactria and India. An extremely 
important piece of evidence was found in 1958 in Kandahar, 
once Alexandria-of-the-Arachosians. Ancient Kandahar was “a 
great meeting place of the highways of Western Asia,”63 near 
the Khyber Pass, the entrance to and exit from India which 
links it with the Central Asian trade routes to both China and 
the Mediterranean. There an edict of the Buddhist emperor As 
‘oka Maurya, the successor to Candragupta’s successor, was 
unearthed written in both Greek and Aramaic. The inscription 
was aimed at the non-Indian population of this border region, 
and indicates that it was primarily Persian and Greek and 
further that it was large enough or prominent enough to merit 
direct royal communications. The larger part of this population 
seems to have been Greek, as the Greek version of the 
inscription comes first and is twice as long as the Aramaic. 
Greeks, it seems, despite their greater distance from “home,” 
had already become prominent in Indian Buddhism—a 
noncaste religion which welcomed foreigners—by the time of 
As‘oka in the third century B.c. 


The 1958 Kandahar inscription is in good Hellenistic Greek, 
indicating that it was probably written by a Greek from the 
local community who was in As’oka’s employ. It is a good- 
quality, mid-third-century carving, indicating that this Greek 
community was in touch with the mainstream Greek world, 
probably through contacts with the Seleucid kingdom that 
would reflect recent cultural changes in the Mediterranean. The 
inscription ends with a Greek formula of blessing that is usually 
appended to oracular utterances, suggesting a conscious effort 
to merge Greek and Indian cultural forms.64 


In 1963 another rock-cut As’okan inscription was found at 
Kandahar, this one in Greek alone, again a good scholarly 
Greek of the period, not an outdated or barbaric Greek. “We 
need then no longer hesitate,” says Wheeler, “to accept a full- 
blown ‘Alexandria’ upon the site of Old Kandahar. This was no 
mere tired vestige of a passing army. It was a balanced Greek 
city with its writers, its philosophers, its teachers.”65 The 


inscriptions are “new witnesses to a living and sophisticated 
expatriate Greek society in intelligent liaison with oriental 
thought.”66 

At Bactra, just north of the Kush in present-day Afghanistan, 
was a Persian provincial capital which was refounded as 
another Alexandria, or polis. Though it has never been 
adequately excavated, it has produced a number of Hellenistic 
objects. Forty miles north, on the opposite side of the Oxus 
river, is an extensive site at Tarmita which Wheeler identifies 
as “yet another Alexandria.”67 In addition, both Schlumberger 
and Wheeler identify Shahri-Kona as a “full-blown 
Alexandria,”68 and Frye feels that full-fledged Greek cities on 
the Iranian plateau also included Raga-Europus near present 
Teheran, and Alexandria-in-Asia at modern Herat.69 


The polis, as opposed to garrison town, involved several 
easily recognizable features, above all a centered and 
rectilinear city-plan along the lines laid out by Hippodamus of 
Miletus in the fifth century B.c, of which the archeologist’s 
paradigm is Priene, south of Ephesus. In addition, according to 
Pausanias (X.4.1), a polis would have an agora, a theater, a 
gymnasium, and several temples. A polis, in other words, would 
be able to communicate paideia and pass on the “Greek way of 
life,” which is characterized by Aristotle’s famous formula for 
full realization of human nature, that “man is a _ political 
animal”—meaning by political, polis-dwelling or participating 
in democracy and, hence, in the individual exercise of reason. 

At the site of Ai Khanoum beside the Oxus, where the 
Kokcha River enters it, French archeologists have uncovered 
since 1963 parts of “a well-preserved and embattled outpost of 
the Greek world on a scale worthy ... of royal enterprise ... 
twenty-three centuries ago.”70 Ai Khanoum clearly exhibits the 
Hellenistic town layout, and archeologists have felt that they 
could identify the sites of a theater and a stadium.71 A large 
public building has been found with “colonnaded porticoes of 
the Corinthian order” of what Vitruvius called the “Rhodian” 
type, and adjoining it a “large hypostyle hall ... with eighteen 
... Corinthian [columns ... with] typical Attico-Asiatic bases ... 
whilst the capitals show features comparable with Seleucid 
types of the second century B.c.”72 Still another building seems 


to be a gymnasium. The roofing tiles resemble those from 
Priene, Olynthus, and other Greek cities, and wall-reliefs were 
executed in Greek techniques. A bronze Heracles was found at 
Ai Khanoum, as well as a herm head, a gravestone of a nude 
youth, and a limestone statue one meter high of a female 
figure, all in Hellenistic style.73 Ai Khanoum, judging from its 
remains, looked something like Dura Europus, a Hellenistic 
town in Syria, and may have been the Alexandria-on-the-Oxus 
mentioned in the sources, complete with gymnasium, theater, 
and a funerary he-ro-on. 

From “the overall Hellenism of the scene ... ,” says Wheeler, 
“Greek priests, philosophers, craftsmen may already be 
inferred.”74 The correlation of architectural features with 
“Seleucid types of the second century B.c.” indicates that this 
community remained in contact with the Hellenistic kingdoms 
of western Asia for centuries. Gridplan cities were still being 
laid out by the Indo-Greeks as late as Pushkalavati (modern 
Charsada) in about 150 B.c. A large Buddhist stupa stands in the 
center of this Hellenistic city layout, and coin hoards that 
extend down to about 40 B.c. show Prakrit on the reverse and 
Greek on the obverse. At Begram in Afghanistan another 
Hellenistic rectilinear street plan has been found from the same 
period. 


Most revealing of all is the archeological evidence from 
ancient Taxila, where Alexander is known to have spent about 
two months in the summer of 326. This city retained its ancient 
or pre-Greek form until about 180 B.c. In that year Greek forces 
based in Bactria reconquered much of what Candragupta had 
taken upon the departure of Alexander’s army a century and a 
half earlier. At this time the city was refounded on a nearby 
site as “a new and orderly Taxila with a rectilinear street plan 
of established Hellenistic type.”75 Stupas were common, 
indicating a prosperous Greek Buddhist community, alongside 
a large temple of the Ionic order. About a mile away are the 
remains of another building with Ionic column capitals and 
Attic bases. This building is dated by a coin hoard to the latter 
half of the first century B.c.76 The entire region has yielded an 
abundance of Greco-Roman objects, including glassware, 
metalwork, and bronze and stone sculpture, sufficient to 
indicate continuing trade with the West. 


Epigraphic evidence points the same way, and there is a fair 
amount of it. At the Bactrian site of Surkh Kotal, some fifty 
fragmentary Greek inscriptions have been found. Some others 
are more readable. A pre-As‘okan Greek inscription, for 
example, found on a statue base of the early third century B.c. 
in Kandahar, was in elegiac couplets in a Greek similar to that 
of the As’okan inscriptions from Kandahar—that is, it was 
written down or inscribed in the same _ Indo-Greek 
community.77 

Another Indo-Greek inscription of the period, also in elegiac 
distichs, found in the pronaos of a he-ro-on, or hero-shrine, on a 
stone stela base, “states that one Klearchos had transcribed, in 
the temenos of Kineas, certain precepts that had been dedicated 
in the holy Pytho, that is to say, Delphi, where he [Klearchos] 
had copied them.”78 Greeks from these far Asian poleis, then, 
would travel to Greece and back. The inscription preserves one 
of the maxims brought back from Delphi by Klearchos, 
“exhorting the acquisition of the fundamental qualities of man 
at each stage of life.”79 The Apolline source of these maxims 
suggests a connection with the Gandha-ran sculptural style 
soon to emerge. “Their presence on the banks of the Oxus,” 
observes a modern scholar, “more than five thousand 
kilometres as the crow flies from Delphi, is an astonishing 
testimony to the fidelity of these Greek settlers of remote 
Bactria to the most authentic and venerable traditions of 
Hellenism.”80 


These finds establish Tarn’s thesis over Narain’s, and they 
result from merely scratching the surface of a few of many 
identifiable Indo-Greek sites. As Wheeler summed up their 
significance: “They demonstrate with astonishing clarity the 
extent to which the brief transit of Alexander did in fact 
Hellenize almost instantly vast tracts of Asia populated 
previously by nomads or semi-nomads and villagers.” “Hints at 
Kandahar and Ai Khanoum have already shown something of 
the cultural completeness of these new centres of Hellenism in 
partibus; of their immediate concern with moral, philosophical, 
educational and aesthetic problems, essentially Greek but not 
unaware of an oriental environment.”81 


None of the three enduring Indian poleis which Tarn 


identified from documentary evidence, and only one of those in 
Bactria, is among the sites which have been partially 
excavated. Combined documentary and archeological evidence, 
then, indicates at least six long-lasting Hellenistic poleis in India 
and at least three in Bactria. And these numbers are almost 
surely too low. Strabo, who is careful in his use of the term 
polis,says that Alexander founded eight poleis in Bactria- 
Sogdiana alone (XI.11.4). In light of the archeological evidence, 
such testimony can no longer be brushed aside. It can no longer 
be maintained that the Greek settlements in India were soon 
overwhelmed and absorbed by the greater numbers of the 
Indian population. 


GREEK COLONIAL CULTURE IN ASIA 


The Greek settlements in nearer Asia, about which much more 
is known than those in Bactria and India, provide models for 
how such communities interacted with the Asian populations 
among whom they lived. The poleis formed in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and elsewhere by Alexander and his successor 
Seleucus were parts of Hellenistic kingdoms. Nevertheless, the 
authority of the state was sometimes compromised with that of 
the city in order to preserve the spirit of the independent 
ancient polis. Alexander sanctioned the use of democratic 
constitutions in some of the Alexandrias. Susa, for example, 
had an elected council, a popular assembly, and magistrates 
who were proposed by the council and elected by the assembly. 
These Greek settlers in Asia clung to their Greek forms, both 
culturally and politically, for centuries. Inscriptional evidence 
shows that Susa retained well into the Christian period all the 
usual elements of a polis. Even under the Parthians, Susa and 
Seleucia both remained semiindependent and_ distinctly 
Hellenic city-states—and so, thinks Tarn, did the Greek cities in 
India and Bactria, first under Indo-Greek, later under S aka and 
Kushan rule. 

When a new city had been fortified, laid out in the 
Hippodamic manner, and given a constitution, the settlers 
would tend to its cultural institutions. These would include a 
theater and a gymnasium, or school. At Susa there were two 


gymnasia and a stadium, at Greek Babylon a theater and at 
least one gymnasium. The gymnasium was crucial because it 
was the purveyor of paideia, through which the Greek outlook 
and way of life could be maintained from generation to 
generation. The gymnasium was in a sense the center of the 
community. Education was a part of government functioning, 
and an establishment of publicly paid teachers was an essential 
component of a Hellenistic town. Public prizes were given for 
scholastic excellence. As a part of the publicly maintained 
gymnasium, a library would be formed, since Hellenistic Greek 
education consisted primarily of the humanities, that is, in the 
reading of texts; certain provincial towns, such as Oxyrhynchus 
in Egypt, had large school libraries. The presence of 
Hellenically educated non-Greeks such as Meleager of Gadara 
indicates that non-Greeks were admitted to the gymnasia and 
that the Greek classics were studied by educated Asians. 


Such communities could grow to great wealth and 
importance. Seleucia on the Tigris became the most important 
city in Mesopotamia and dominated the trade of all Asia. With 
its associated Babylonian village, Opis, its population grew to 
about six hundred thousand. The possibilities which such 
newly founded poleis offered were enormous, and many able 
and ambitious Greeks emigrated to the new cities. The arts, 
literature, and philosophy were practiced and taught. “At 
Ekbatan,” says Keith, “there were no fewer than three thousand 
Greek artists who had come from Greece.”82 In the Parthian 
period a Stoic teacher named Archedamus founded in Seleucia 
a Stoic school with succession. Antioch was famous as a school 
of rhetoric, and Susa for philosophy. 


Many of the new cities produced cultural figures of high 
standing and international importance. “The famous physicist 
Seleucus belonged to another Seleucia on the Persian Gulf; 
Crates, the scholarly librarian of Pergamon, came from Cilician 
Mallus, and the great geometer Apollonius was a Pamphylian 
of Perge. Famous Hellenistic thinkers and historians came from 
Phoenician Byblos, Apamea on the Orontes, Amasia in Pontus, 
Ascalon, Antioch-Nisibis in Kurdestan, Artemita in Babylonia ... 
Among the leading literary figures of the age were Aratus of 
Soli, Meleager of Gadara near the borders of Galilee, Antipater 
of Sidon, and at a later date Lucian from the barely Hellenized 


town of Samasota on the upper Euphrates.”s3 In the second 
century B.c. a prominent astronomer, Seleucus “the Chaldean,” 
taught the Aristarchan heliocentric view on the northeast shore 
of the Persian Gulf. It is to be expected that the Greek cities in 
Bactria and India also produced their Hellenistic geniuses, 
whose names are unknown but who can to some extent be 
known through their works. 


In the Near East the implanted Greek cultures seem in many 
cases to have been attractive to the indigenous communities. 
“The upper classes ... welcomed Hellenism with open arms,” 
and, it seems, even “the generality of ‘barbarians’ did in fact 
welcome” it.84 Among educated Near Easterners it seems that 
Hellenism was received as a world-view that transcended tribal 
views and revealed their limitations—much as the Greeks 
themselves, from at least the time of the Sophists, had regarded 
it. Eastern peoples, says Hadas, “were forced to question [their 
inherited ways] when they saw amongst themselves gay and 
witty and attractive people who had superior technology, and 
who—most exigent argument of all—had proved victorious.”85 
Such influence then radiated beyond the walls of the new 
poleis, for the Greek “cities formed the centers of culture and 
economic life in the new Oriental kingdoms that were carved 
out of the Seleucid domains.”86 


Frye observes that “the establishment of a Greekpolis must 
have had a great influence on the surrounding country ...”87 
“There must have been a great attraction among the natives to 
become Hellenic in culture and in time, of course, the Greek 
and Oriental elements did fuse,” Greek colonists “admitting 
only selected natives into the ranks of citizens, while the 
majority of natives were admitted into the city as part of a 
politeuma.”88 Frye seems to assume that the exposure to Greek 
culture would have had a greater effect than any other foreign 
exposure, such as, say, the Persian. “Merely the external forms 
of life such as the gymnasia, the city government, the Greek 
way of life, must have impressed all who came in contact with 
them,”89 he says. The implication is that the democratic 
elements would have been attractive to any human who had 
lived under either a chieftain type of authority system or a 
more developed “Oriental despotism.” “The Greek model of 
culture, in the Hellenistic age,” Frye feels, “set the pace 


everywhere in the known world as the American model does 
today.”90 

This somewhat idyllic picture of harmonious culture- 
merging seems to have some truth, at least in the Near East, for 
the Greek communities were powerful centers of trade and 
brought increased wealth and security to their newly settled 
areas. But how far this picture describes the situation in India 
and Bactria is another question. In the Near East the upper 
classes had already been progressively Hellenized before the 
conquest— they had been prepared for the view of paideia as a 
transcultural attitude—and such was presumably not the case 
in farther eastern cultures. Still, it is known that the Greek 
communities in Bactria and India thrived economically and 
became important culturally in religion, astronomy, art, and 
probably other fields. In nearer Asia, says Hadas, “in the matter 
of dress all our evidence suggests that Greek forms were 
universally adopted,” and he notes that “on the reliefs of 
Gandha-ra the women present at the birth of the Buddha are 
dressed like Greek ladies.”91 Furthermore, “the language of the 
Greek city, and the official language in all the dominions of the 
Successors, was Greek.”92 


Figure 27 Gandha-ran sculpture, Hadda, Pakistan, c. second 
century A.D., head of “Antinous” figure. 


Whether the Greek cities of the Far East possessed all the 
qualities of those of the Near East is not certain, particularly on 
the last point. Though the Greek residents of, say, Kandahar, 
evidently spoke and wrote Greek, it is questionable whether the 
non-Greek population, which may have been larger, adopted 
the Greek language; it is possible that an implanted Greek 
minority lived in a kind of ghetto among people who spoke 
various Indo-Iranian languages including Persian, and possibly 


other Central Asian languages as well. Even in the polis- 
foundations which were entirely new cities, such as Alexandria- 
on-the-Indus, can the Indian residents be imagined to have 
adopted Greek? The epi-graphic remains do not seem to 
include texts written in halting or foreign Greek. It seems even 
less likely that the occupants of one of the new East Iranian or 
Central Asian Alexandrias, such as Alexandria-Eschate on the 
Jaxartes, adopted Greek in the heart of distant Asia. For their 
mercantile livelihood they must have depended on relations 
with Far Eastern traders from China and elsewhere, whereas in 
the Seleucid kingdom Greek was probably the language of 
business for all nations, as well as the cultural patois of the 
educated of any ethnicity. A question that cannot at present be 
answered is how far east in the Asian Empire of the Greeks the 
dominance of the Greek language extended. It may have 
declined, the farther away from its place of origin it got; Greek 
was the official written language on Parthian coins, but in 
Kushan coinage in India the Greek alphabet was used not to 
write Greek but an Iranian language. 


Alexander evidently intended the Bactrian and Indian 
satrapies to function on an agricultural base with a mercantile 
superstructure which would ultimately supersede it as the 
communities’ chief source of wealth. Bactria had long been 
irrigated by the Persians, by means of the Oxus River and its 
tributary system, and was extremely fertile. The town sites 
chosen there also commanded major commercial routes. Bactra 
was on the high road between the Near and Far East, 
commanding virtually all trade from China to the West, and 
also on the trunk road from North to South, commanding trade 
from all directions into India. The Indo-Greek cities too were 
placed in fertile agricultural settings that at the same time 
offered long-term control of international trade. Alexandria-on- 
the-Indus commanded trade from across the Khyber Pass into 
the Gangetic Plain and at the same time provided safe access to 
a river which fed into the sea, for trade from either the 
Gangetic Plain or the North with the Near East or 
Mediterranean as destination. The admiral Nearchus was 
commanded to investigate the river passage to the sea and the 
sea route back to the Near East, and Philip, the former satrap of 
Parthia, was commanded to build large dockyards at 


Alexandria-on-the-Indus and at the eastern branch of the Indus 
mouth (Arrian VI.15.2), providing safe access to the 
“Erythraean” sea and the Persian Gulf. Clearly the overall 
intention was to make “the Indus a great highway of the 
world’s traffic with a chain of flourishing semi-Greek 
mercantile cities.”93 Goods from farther Asia could be gathered 
at Bactra and thence transported by the highroad to the Tigris, 
or, having been carried over the Kush, could be shipped down 
the Indus and round to the Persian Gulf. Goods from India and 
Ceylon would be brought overland to the Indus centers. This 
master plan seems to have been partially successful. Bactria 
was converted from a land of villages to a land of walled towns 
famous in the Mediterranean as the “thousand cities of 
Bactria,” and thepoleis on major trade routes did indeed survive 
and flourish for centuries. 


THE SUCCESSORS 


When Candragupta Maurya regained the areas of northwest 
India conquered by Alexander and made all of north India into 
a single state, he may have been imitating the Macedonian’s 
example of empire building. India had not before seen a major 
native empire. Tarn says that “Alexander indirectly created As 
“oka’s empire and enabled the spread of Buddhism.”94 This 
claim—especially, perhaps, in the writings of the British—is 
anathema to many Indian scholars. One calls Alexander’s first 
Indian ally “the traitor king of Taxila,” and elevates Porus, 
Alexander’s great Indian adversary, into the first Indian 
national hero.95 

In any case, while the Greeks were occupied with the Wars 
of the Successors in nearer Asia, Candragupta filled the 
leadership gap in India and prepared his armies to meet an 
anticipated Greek attempt at reconquest. His expectation was 
fulfilled in 305 B.c. when Seleucus Nicator arrived in the Indus 
Valley. Discouraged by Candragupta’s much larger army, and 
anyway being less interested in India than in his huge holdings 
in nearer Asia, Seleucus chose to strike a deal. He ceded still 
more once-Greek territory to Candragupta, who gave him in 
return five hundred war elephants for use against his Greek 


rivals. 


In addition Seleucus requested a marriage alliance. Since 
the extensive literary sources on Seleucus do not mention an 
Indian wife, it is probable that the marriage went the other 
way: Either Candragupta himself or his son and heir Bindusa-ra 
married a Seleucid Greek princess. The custom of marriage 
alliances between royal dynasties was Greek, and it is possible 
that through this marriage either Candragupta or his son 
became an official tributary of the Seleucids and that the 
Mauryan dynasty remained, in the eyes of the Seleucids, a 
subdynasty of their line. In any case an official alliance began 
at this time between the Seleucids and the Mauryas. The 
Seleucids thereafter maintained an ambassador at the Mauryan 
court at Pa-t.aliputra. Three Greek ambassadors are known by 
name: Megasthenes, ambassador to Candragupta; Deimachus, 
ambassador to Candragupta’s son Bindusa-ra; and Dionysius, 
whom Ptolemy Philadelphus sent to the court of As’oka, 
Bindusa-ra’s son. It seems all but certain that Mauryan 
ambassadors in turn visited or maintained residence at the 
Seleucid court, and possibly the Ptolemaic. 


Throughout the period of the Mauryan dynasty, relations 
with the Seleucids were open and friendly as between allied 
kingdoms. A few details are known of what must have been an 
extensive intercourse. Candragupta sent certain drugs, 
including aphrodisiacs, to Seleucus I Nicator (Ath. Deip. 
I.32.18d). Candragupta’s son Bindusa-ra wrote to Antiochus I 
Soter asking to be sent sweet wine, dried figs, and a sophist 
(Ath. Deip.IV.4-6). A certain element of international royal 
sybaritism obtained between these friendly courts. All their 
dealings were in luxuries. Ptolemy II exhibited Indian women 
and Indian spices carried on camelback in his parades, along 
with other exotica imported from India. The Mauryas in turn 
imported Greek girls for their harems. Ptolemy Philopator sent 
to India for a special stone with which to line the saloon of his 
yacht (Ath. Dep.V.25.39). Megasthenes notes that at the court 
at Pa-t.aliputra there was an office in charge of visitors, in 
parallel with the Greek office of proxenos and possibly inspired 
by it. 


AS’‘OKA AND THE GREEKS 


As’oka, the most famous of the many Asian monarchs who 
have supported Buddhism, may have been either one-half or 
one-quarter Greek, depending upon whether his father or his 
grandfather married the Seleucid princess.96 In any case he had 
numerous Greek or Indo-Greek connections. Early in his career 
he was viceroy of Taxila, the Indian city with more Greek 
associations than any other: Alexander’s headquarters, the first 
Indian city to ally itself with the Greeks, and the capital of the 
Gandha-ran region that later evidence shows to have had a 
flourishing Greco-Buddhist culture. Probably while in Taxila As 
‘oka had worked with Greeks in prominent positions. After 
becoming emperor he appointed Greeks to high government 
ministries: His viceroy of Sauras.t.ra was a Greek, and he had a 
Greek governor in Kathiawar.97 Diodorus tells a story of a 
Greek named Iamboulos who, being down and out in India, 
was taken to the palace at Pa-t.aliputra where he was received 
by a king who had a great love for Greeks.98 

Within As’oka’s domain Greeks may have had special 
privileges, perhaps ones established by the terms of the 
Seleucid alliance. Rock Edict Thirteen indicates the existence of 
a Greek principality in the northwest of As’oka’s empire— 
perhaps Kandahar, or Alexandria-of-the-Arachosians—which 
was not ruled by him and for which he troubled to send 
Buddhist missionaries and published at least some of his edicts 
in Greek. The speedy prominence of the Greeks in Buddhism 
may have resulted in part from advantages granted by As’oka. 

In the ninth year of his reign Asoka was converted to 
Buddhism and soon became a seriously committed proselytizer 
by means of his famous edicts, which were published widely on 
stones and pillars throughout north and central India, even in 
areas he did not rule, and which comprise the earliest 
epigraphic record of India. 

Three of the As’okan inscriptions were published in Greek, 
a Minor Rock Edict99 and parts of Major Rock Edicts Twelve 
and Thirteen.100Thirteen, the longest and most important of 
the edicts, contains the claim, seemingly outlandish at first 
glance, that As’oka had sent missions to the lands of Greek 
monarchs—not only those in Asia, such as the Seleucids, but 


those back in the Mediterranean also. These monarchs’ names 
can be recognized with a high degree of plausibility—notably 
those of “Antiyoka” (who seems to be Antiochus II Theos of the 
Seleucid kingdom [261-246]), “Turamaya” (Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus of Egypt [287-247]), “Antikini” (Antigonus 
Gonatas of Macedonia [276-239]), “Maka” (Magas of Cyrene 
[288-258]), and “Alikasundara” (either Alexander of Epirus 
[272-255] or Alexander of Corinth [252-244]). As’oka did not 
send missionaries to other nations, and he may for some reason 
have felt unusually close to those distant Greek cultures. “When 
As‘oka,” as one scholar has written, “was converted to 
Buddhism, his first thought was to despatch missionaries to his 
friends, the Greek monarchs of Egypt, Syria, and 
Macedonia.”101 The arrival of these missionaries is never 
mentioned in western sources, but whether or not they in fact 
arrived at their goals, the sheer interest in the Greeks that it 
would take to know this breakdown of the political geography 
of the Successors, as one scholar remarked, “certainly did not 
exist in India before the establishment of the Mauryan 
Empire.”102 In Rock Edict Two As’oka even claims to have 
established hospitals for men and beasts in the Hellenistic 
kingdoms. 

As outlandish as the claim first sounds, there are two good 
reasons to believe it. First, As’oka’s list of Greek kings who 
were his contemporaries is accurate, indicating that his court 
was in current communication with the Greek world. Second, 
the figure of six hundred yojanas, which is specified as the 
distance these missions had to travel, is accurate. “Taking a 
yojana to be about seven miles, this turns out to be the exact 
distance from Pa-t.aliputra to Macedonia, Epirus and Cyrene as 
the crow flies ... [which] shows at least that contact with these 
distant lands was based on actual travel. With the 
contemporaneity of the five Greek kings among themselves and 
with As’oka established by reliable evidence from Greek 
sources, As’oka’s claim to have sent envoys to them can hardly 
be doubted.”103 The general credibility of the inscription gains 
additional confirmation from the fact that several copies of 
Rock Edict Thirteen “were found in places ... abutting Greek 
territories and inhabited by Greeks [and that] ... the adaptation 
of RE XIII which was found as far west as Kandahar was in 


Greek.” 104 

In addition to the As’okan inscriptions, the Pali sources 
from S ri- La-n.ka, such as the Maha-vam.sa, describe missions 
sent here and there in India in connection with the Third 
Buddhist Council. This council was run by the Buddhist monk 
and philosopher Mogaliputta Tissa under As’oka’s sponsorship, 
and it was Tissa who arranged the missions at As‘oka’s 
direction. One of the most famous of these missionaries, 
Dharmaraks.ita, who was said to have converted thousands, 
was a Greek (Mhyv. XII.5 and 34). Dharmaraks.ita was sent to 
Apara-nta, in Sauras.t.ra, the peninsular part of what today is 
Gujarat, where western traders had been active for centuries, 
perhaps millennia, and where at that time a Greek was 
governor. “The combination of two prominent Greeks indicates 
that a Yavana settlement must have existed already in 
Sauras.t.ra, a region which later played a considerable role in 
the history of the Bactrian Greeks, and whose long association 
with them is still commemorated in the name of its city of 
Junagadh, originally Yonagadh, which meant Greek-town.”105 
It is likely enough, then, that the thousands Dharmaraks ita 
converted were Greeks too. The entire event, in other words, 
seems to have been a Greek-to-Greek mission carried out 
within the inner spaces of a Buddhist orthodoxy where the 
Indo-Greeks seem to have been both at home and active. 


Figure 28 Gandha-ran sculpture, Peshawar, Pakistan, c. second 
century A.D., head of ascetic. 


Another famous missionary, Maharaks.ita, was sent to the 
“Yona-country,” or Greek area, of the Hindu Kush (Mhyv. XII.6) 
and another, Mahyantika, was sent to Gandha-ra, which was 
more or less the Greek homeland in India. As’oka, it seems, 
made a major, and successful, effort to proselytize Buddhism 
among the Greeks in India. The Mahavamsa tells that “the 
celebrated Greek teacher MahaDharmaraks.ita in the second 
century B.c. led a delegation of 30,000 monks from Alexandria- 


of-the-Caucasus [Alexandria-of-the-Yonas, or of-the-Greeks, the 
Ceylonese text actually says] to the opening of the great 
Ruanvalli Stupa at Anuradhapura.”106 “In view of the many 
conversions among local Yavanas,” Woodcock notes, it is 
probable that “As’oka sent Greeks from India as his envoys [to 
western Greek kingdoms]. This would account for the lack of 
reference to them in the Greek records; the arrival of a group of 
foreign Greeks would pass unnoticed, whereas a group of 
Indian Buddhists would be conspicuous and would arouse 
immediate comment.”107 


THE EUTHYDEMIDS: PA.T.ALIPUTRA 
CONQUERED? 


During the reign of As’oka events occurred in Central Asia 
which may have spelled the downfall of his dynasty. Parthia 
and Bactria were at the time two administrative districts of the 
Seleucid kingdom. Around 250 s.c. both revolted against 
Antiochus II, Parthia under a native rebel leader named Arsaces 
(founder of the Arsacid dynasty that followed in Parthia), 
Bactria under its military governor Diodotus (founder of what 
came to be called the Euthydemid dynasty). Diodotus was 
succeeded by his son Diodotus II, who made an alliance with 
Parthia, hoping to forestall the Seleucid reconquest of both 
Parthia and Bactria. Like most of the area, Parthia was 
somewhat Hellenized by this time. Greek was the official 
written language on Parthian coins, and “surely there were 
many educated Parthians who knew Greek,” says Frye. “We 
know that Greek drama was cultivated ... from excavations of 
theatres and a form for making a comedy mask from Nisa.” 108 


In 212 sc. Euthydemus I of Bactria (accession date 
unknown) was preparing for the eventual, inevitable Seleucid 
attempt at reconquest. In 208 B.c. the reconquest was attempted 
by Antiochus III (223-187), who besieged Bactra for two full 
years unsuccessfully. Evidently Euthydemus had made Bactra 
one of the most heavily fortified cities in the Hellenistic world; 
only one other siege from the third century B.c. lasted so long, 
the Roman siege of the heavily fortified Syracuse.109 
Furthermore the native Bactrian nobility refused to defect from 


the Diodoti to Antiochus, suggesting that a strong social and 
political arrangement was in place. Finally Antiochus III 
recognized the legitimacy of the Euthydemid dynasty and gave 
his daughter to Euthydemus’s son Demetrius to form another 
dynastic marriage alliance. The Euthydemids were no longer a 
subdynasty under the Seleucids. 

Euthydemus was a significant presence among Hellenistic 
monarchs. He seems to have ruled “some of the oases of 
Central Asia principally in Sogdiana ... There is a possibility 
that he led expeditions as far as Kashgar in Chinese Turkestan 
but rule beyond the Ferghana valley, if it included that, is 
unlikely.”110 Euthydemus, in other words, went a significant 
step beyond Farthest Alexandria on the Jaxartes, which marked 
the limit of Alexander’s northeast conquest. This farthest Greek 
advance led to the first known direct Chinese Near Eastern 
trade contacts by way of Central Asia.111 


The Euthydemid dynasty remained a real player, not, it 
seems, a peripheral outsider, in the history of the Greek East. 
“We have coins of almost forty Greek rulers in Bactria or north- 
west India, and some of the earliest are considered the finest 
specimens of Greek numismatic art.”112 The coins of Heliocles 
were particularly favored, imitated by non-Greek rulers north 
of the Oxus and Central Asian (Pahlava-S aka) rulers south of 
the Kush. The great influence of the Greek numismatic 
tradition throughout Central and South Asia was a corollary, as 
Frye says, to “the long lasting influence of Greek art and 
culture in north-west India, Afghanistan and Central Asia.” 113 


Sometime around 180 Bc, having legitimized and 
consolidated its kingdom, the Bactrian dynasty turned its 
attention to the reconquest of those parts of northwest India 
which had been won from the Greeks by Candragupta and 
ruled by the Mauryan dynasty. Whereas Seleucus Nicator, in 
305, had failed to regain the former Greek holdings, the 
Euthydemids may have gotten all the way to the Mauryan 
capital at Pa-t.aliputra. That the reconquest happened no one 
denies, but the extent of it is disputed, Indian scholars 
sometimes minimizing it while western scholars are apt to read 
it large.114 What is certain is that a large portion of northwest 
India, at the very least, was successfully reconquered by the 


Euthydemids. Within this reconquered area they founded still 
more Greek cities of the polis type; Ptolemy mentions a 
Euthydemia in the Punjab and a Demetriaspolis in 
Arachosia.115 From about 180 s.c. till at least 30 Bc. the 
Euthydemid monarchs ruled thriving domains of varying sizes 
within India. 

The alleged Greek conquest of the Mauryan capital of Pa- 
t.aliputra is the key to the question of the extent of the Greek 
domains at their largest. Both Greek and Indian sources seem to 
affirm the Greek conquest of Pa-t.aliputra in the early second 
century, probably by either Demetrius or Menander, as these 
two were the most prominent kings in the records of the 
invasions. Strabo said that the invaders crossed the Hypanis, or 
Beas, where Alexander’s advance stopped, and went as far as 
the Imaus, perhaps the Jumna (or Yamuna). Elsewhere 
(XV.698) he says that “those who came after Alexander went to 
the Ganges and Pa-t.aliputra.” On the Indian side of the record, 
the Yuga Pura-n.a chapter of the Ga-rgi--Sam.hita- speaks of 
Greek attacks on Saketa, Panchala, Mathura, and Pa-t.aliputra. 
If these attacks resulted in conquests, then Tarn is right in 
saying that Demetrius (or Menander) “was monarch of the 
Mauryan empire.”116 Narain reedits and retranslates the Yuga 
Pura-n.a passage to get the Greeks out of Pa-t.aliputra. Still, he 
allows Greek soldiers to lay siege to the city, which is the 
minimum that the text can be construed to say. In any case, the 
Bactrian Greek invasion of India lasted about five years, ending 
in around 175 B.c. 

The Bactrian Greek conquests, however, were not only in 
India. Strabo puts them also at the border of China, and 
archeological evidence confirms a deep Greek penetration 
there, at least commercially. Greek coins and Greek words for 
denominations of money were used in Ferghana and Chinese 
Turkestan until the third century A.D. Cultural mixing may have 
been deeper here than mere trade, as Ferghana contained an 
Alexandria, and art historians have identified Bactrian Greek 
influence on Chinese art of the Han dynasty.117 According to 
Chinese records, Greek trade with China was open by at least 
100 B.c. and, as Basham remarks, Greek art styles and motifs 
flew along with the merchants’ coin from the Mediterranean to 
Central Asia. Tarn concludes that, for a few years at least, 


Demetrius’s empire went from Persia to China to the Gulf of 
Cambray and the Ganges. 

But the Euthydemid Empire was not to last long at this 
great extent. By about 130 B.c. nomadic peoples from the 
Jaxartes region had overrun the northern boundary of Bactria 
itself, and in around 125 sB.c. Heliocles abandoned Bactria and 
moved his capital to the Kabul Valley, thence to rule his Indian 
holdings. The history of these Indo-Greek monarchs continues 
for about a century more, till the last recorded king of this line, 
Hermaeus, died in about 30 B.c. In the interim something like 
thirty Greek kinglets had ruled reduced areas while 
participating, it seems, in a continual inter-dynastic struggle 
which depleted both manpower and morale. Toward the end of 
this time, the incursions of the S akas, a Scythian-related group 
from Central Asia, steadily absorbed the Indo-Greek holdings, 
and finally the Greek communities lived under S aka and later 
Kushan rule. They did not, however, die out or cease to 
exercise influence for perhaps two more centuries or—if their 
late history overlapped and channeled into the early history of 
new Greek populations brought by the Roman trade—as much 
as another half a millennium. 


THE GREEKS AND BUDDHISM 


Gandha-ra, the northern area of the Indus Valley, is where the 
greatest concentration of Greeks lived, in Taxila and elsewhere. 
The language prevalent there was Gandha-ri, one of the many 
Indo-European languages of north India related to the Vedic 
form of Sanskrit. A Pra-krit dialect (known as Northwest Pra- 
krit), it was related to others such as Pali and Magadhi. Just 
inside the Khyber Pass, Gandha-ra had more foreign contacts 
than all the rest of India put together and was also an area of 
intense Buddhist activity. This is where many think the Maha- 
ya-na arose under influences that came from outside the pass. 
“By the first two centuries of the Christian era Gandha-ra had 
become one of the major centers of Buddhism in India, and it 
was apparently at some point during this period that Buddhism 
began to make its way beyond the borders of its Indian 
homeland and establish footholds in parts of Iran and 


China.”118 

Gandha-ri Buddhism seems to have been a distinctive 
individual school of the so-called Hi-naya-na period. Recent 
finds of twenty-nine birchbark manuscripts from as early as the 
first century B.c. contain notations, in the Kharos.t.hi- script, of 
Gandha-ri passages of the Buddha’s Suttas, or discourses.119 
Preliminary conclusions from the study of this material posit 
the likelihood that there was a Gandha-ri canon of the Buddhist 
texts—distinct from, say, the Pali canon—and that it contained 
some items not otherwise known. “Buddhist texts,” in other 
words, “were ... translated into, and sometimes also originally 
composed in, Gandha-ri.”120 In fact, these twenty-nine 
unprepossessing scraps “are likely to be the oldest Buddhist 
manuscripts, as well as the oldest Indian manuscripts, known to 
date.”121 They comprise fragments of “a monastic collection or 
library of the Dharmaguptaka school in or around the first half 
of the first century A.D.”122 Since this is the area from which 
Buddhism was transferred into China and Central Asia, “the 
collection ... promises to provide the missing link, or at least 
one of the missing links, between Indian Buddhism and its 
early manifestations in central and east Asia.”123 


Figure 29 Head of Gandha-ran Buddha with hairstyle of Apollo 
Belvedere, Peshawar, Pakistan, c. second century A.D. 


What needs to be made clear is that Gandha-ra had a 
cultural signature all its own. “The Gandha-ran character of the 
culture of these regions is most clearly attested by their 
adoption of the distinctive eclectic styles of Gandha-ran art and 
by their use of the Gandha-ri language.”124 The most easily 
identifiable aspect of the Gandha-ran cultural signature was 


visible on its manuscripts: “The fact that it was written in the 
Kharos.t.hi- script, whereas all the other [Indo-Aryan and 
Indian languages] have been written, from the earliest times, in 
the Brahmi script ...”125 Kharos.t.hi- goes right to left in the 
Middle Eastern fashion, implying that it originated across the 
pass and developed in connection with Aramaic, the lingua 
franca of the Achaemenid Empire. It was used for the As’okan 
edicts in the Northwest; Brahmi was used elsewhere. Thus 
Gandha-ri manuscripts are always immediately recognizable, 
which is helpful since they spread widely, being at the 
entrance-exit door of India where the currents of the major 
Iranian and Central Asian trade routes were liable to pick up 
cultural influences and carry them along. At some extremely 
early time in terms of the transmission of Buddhism outside 
India, “the Gandha-ri language and its constant companion, the 
Kharos.t.hi- script, spread far beyond even the reaches of 
Greater Gandha-ra ... into the territories of ancient Bactria .. 
and the oasis cities of the silk routes around the Tarim Basin in 
central Asia.”126 The date when this happened is hard to fix; 
Salomon suggests the second or third centuries A.D., but Puri 
says, “It was in the first century B.c. that Buddhism was taken to 
these countries [that is, the Tarim Basin], and peoples from 
Kashmir and northwest India proceeded to the region of Khotan 
and Kashgar and set up small colonies.”127 The disagreement 
about the date is significant, since for much of the first century 
B.c. Gandha-ra was still primarily a Greek culture, but in the 
following two centuries it was taken over first by the S ‘akas 
then by the Kushan dynasty. Even in the Kushan period, 
however, Greeks were there and Greek influence on the 
Kushans (philhellenic “heirs” of the Indo-Greeks) was strong. 
The elements of Gandha-ran culture seem to comprise a 
coherent complex, which has one additional major element— 
and that is Greekness. This is more or less the package: the 
Dharmaguptaka form of Buddhism, the Gandha-ri Prakrit canon 
of it, the Kharos.t.hi- script, the Gandha-ran sculpture, and the 
Indo-Greeks. Wherever some elements of this package are 
found the others are to be presumed—and that covers a wide 
area. “Two Buddhist inscriptions in the Kharos.t.hi- script and 
the Gandha-ri language, which must have been written by 
monks from Gandha-Ira, have been found near the cities of Lo- 


yang and Chang-an, which were major centers of Buddhism in 
China.”128 

The point is that Buddhism flowed on its famous 
transmission from India to the farthest reaches of northeastern 
Asia from the distinctive cultural area of Gandha-Ira, in the 
distinctively Gandha-ran script Kharos.t.hi-, in the distinctively 
Gandha-ran language Northwest Pra-krit, along with 
distinctively Gandha-Iran artistic motifs—and this whole 
complex involves Greek cultural presence as part of its 
signature. It is known that Greeks were sometimes Buddhist 
missionaries, and some such could have been among those who 
emigrated from Gandha-Ira to the Takla Makan. In fact, as Puri 
says, Buddhism might have been introduced into these 
countries from Gandha-Ira “even earlier, in the time of 
Demetrius and Menander.”129 


At the Jade Gate near Tun Huang were caves used as 
meeting places for Buddhist scholars from many countries. 
Some of the twenty thousand manuscripts that have been found 
at Tun Huang were in Kharos.t.hi- script, hence probably from 
Gandha-ra. And like the Gandha-Iran art style, the Gandha-ran 
Buddhist style must have had a prominent Hellenic factor. 
(When Hiuen Tsang came through the area in the seventh 
century A.D., Bactra, a city that had undergone Hellenic 
reformation, was a major center of Buddhist learning. How 
long had it been so?) 

Gandha-Ira was a center of ferment in Buddhist thought, 
“an important early center of abhidharma studies,”130 for 
example. But an oversight seems to mar accounts of this 
situation. The northwest area had experienced four layers of 
foreign cultural input, in chronological order Persian, Greek, 
Indo-Scythian, and Kushan. Salomon gives the Indo-Scythian or 
S aka stage the historical importance of possibly having been 
“formative” on Buddhist doctrine, especially the abhidharma. 
And the next phase, the Kushan, is often given even greater 
importance, being suspected of harboring the beginnings of the 
Maha-ya-na. But not much is said about the preceding Indo- 
Greek phase, though the Indo-Greeks are known to have been 
specially committed to Buddhism, even active proselytizers of 
its doctrines, for centuries. The abhidharma seems to have 


developed in the time of As’oka and Mogaliputta Tissa and 
after—in other words at the time of the flowering of Indo- 
Greek Buddhism in the Northwest— and there is an 
unacknowledged connection there. “After the conversion of 
Yavana (Greek) country to Buddhism, Mogaliputta Tissa went 
there and selected an elder, Dharmaraks.ita, for missionary 
work. Dharmaraks.ita, it would seem, was probably a Greek. 
He was then sent to Aparantaka where he made a large number 
of converts.”131 Aparantaka was another area with a lot of 
Greeks, and the converts Dharmaraks.ita was sent there to 
make were probably Greek. Tissa, in other words, seems to 
have been involved directly in Greek Buddhism. He was also 
the author of the abhidharma work Kattava-tthu. This 
concatenation of circumstances suggests that if abhidharma 
underwent significant development in Gandha-ra this is more 
likely to have happened among the Greeks there than among 
the later S akas and Kushans. The Greeks, after all, had been 
accustomed to systematic thought for centuries, and both the S 
aka and Kushan communities were illiterate until they learned 
the Greek alphabet. Which group is more likely to have 
fomented the rigorously disciplined type of systematic thought 
that the abhidharma features? Salomon notes that the Indo- 
Scythian and Kushan dynasties were very active in promoting 
Buddhism in various ways, but he does not discuss the fact that 
the Indo-Greeks had been equally active at an earlier period. 
Menander, the probable conqueror of Pa-t.aliputra, seems to 
have been a Buddhist, and his name belongs in the list of 
important royal patrons of Buddhism along with As’oka and 
Kanishka. The career of Dharmaraks.ita as proselytizer shows 
Greeks promoting Buddhism—not just living it themselves but 
exercising a formative influence on it at least in their area. 
There is even a connection with Kharos.t.hi-: “Two Kharos.t.hi- 
inscriptions ... record dedications by a Greek officer named 
Meridarkh Theodorus who enshrined the relics of the Lord 
Buddha ... probably under Menander or his successor.” 132 


Figure 30 Kushan coin, c. second century A.D., spelling out name 
Buddha (Boddo) in Greek characters. 


The deep penetration of Indo-Greeks into the Buddhist 
establishment is impressively indicated by the fact that they 
were entrusted with missionary activities by a leading figure 
such as Mogalliputta Tissa. He was convinced, in other words, 
that they understood the doctrine—including his specialty, the 
abhidharma—and would communicate it effectively and 
faithfully. It is striking that the Greeks’ association with the 
promulgation of Buddhist doctrine in the Northwest was a 
sufficiently well-established part of the history of the church 
that it was known to the monks in Ceylon who put together the 
Ceylonese chronicles; they report it matter-of-factly, not 
seeming to regard the Greek Buddhists as outsiders or intruders 
(Mhy. XXIX 38-39). 

Salomon notes that Gandha-ri Buddhism seems to have been 
different in part because it had contact with other cultures— 
clearly including Greco-Buddhist influence. The diffusion wave 
that brought the Kharos.t.hi- script into Bactria and to the 
Tarim Basin was the same cultural flow that brought Greek art 
motifs and styles eastward along the same route. Due to China 
and Central Asia receiving their Buddhism from the peculiar 
area of Gandh-ra, “it was this Gandh-ran art ... which ... 
travelled over the northern passes with the revolutionary 
message of Buddhism into Chinese Central Asia.”133 It may, in 
other words, have been a Greek-influenced and Greek-carried 
form of Buddhism that passed north and east along the Silk 


Road. 


At several sites in the Takla Makan desert, Aurel Stein found 
Prakrit manuscripts on wooden panels and leather in 
Kharos.t.hi- script, indicating a close connection between 
Gandh-ra and the Central Asian Buddhist culture. (“The 
mountainous tracks which connected India ... with Kasgaria 
and Khotan” [began] “to the east of the old Bactra-Taxila 
artery” around Srinagar in Kashmir.)134 In Stein’s opinion the 
Kharos.t.hi- texts he found “probably represented official orders 
or letters,” suggesting that the settlements in the Takla Makan 
were somehow governed or guided from Gandh-ra. “Their 
discovery,” says Hopkirk, “lends some credence perhaps to a 
local tradition, recorded by Hsuan-tsang and also found in 
ancient Tibetan texts, that the Khotan region was conquered 
and colonised by Indians from Taxila ... about two centuries 
before the birth of Christ.”135 The presence of Gandha-ri 
Buddhism would by itself suggest some Greek involvement, but 
the evidence is more precise than that. On cleaning the clay 
seals affixed to the wooden tablets, Stein found on one “the 
figure of Pallas Athena, with aegis and thunderbolt. Other seals 
also depicted Greek deities, including a standing and a seated 
Eros, Heracles and another Athena. A number bore portrait 
heads of men and women with barbarian features but executed 
in classical [Greek] style.”136 


MENANDER: INDO-GREEK ARHAT? 


The Milindapanha, or Questions of King Menander, is a part of 
this general cultural phenomenon. It is a Pali text in the form 
of a conversation about Buddhist doctrine (vaguely like a 
Platonic dialogue) between the Indo-Greek king Menander (one 
of the candidates for the conquest of the Mauryan empire) and 
a Buddhist teacher named Na-gasena. The text as it exists today 
is in Pali, but may originally have been in Gandha-ri, and 
perhaps in the Kharos.t.hi- script. In addition, “Tarn has put 
forward the fertile suggestion that the Pali work may actually 
have been based on a Greek original written shortly after 
Menander’s death; he points to an Alexandrian work, the Letter 
of Pseudo-Aristeas, evidently written in imitation of a Greek 


version of the Questions of King Milinda, which must have 
reached the famous Library of Alexandria half a century or so 
after Menander’s death. This is by no means unlikely. Plutarch, 
who talks of the burial of Menander’s relics under monuments 
or stupas, had obviously read or heard some Buddhist account 
of the Greek king’s death.”137 

Menander was a Bactrian Greek king of the Euthydemid 
dynasty. His capital at Sagala (Sialkot) in the Punjab, “in the 
country of the Yonakas (Greeks),” was, according to the 
Questions, “a great centre of trade ... splendid with hundreds of 
thousands of magnificent mansions ... streets filled with 
elephants, horses, carriages and foot-passengers ... [It 
resounded] with cries of welcome to the teachers of every 
creed and it became the resort of the leading men of each of 
the differing sects ...” (Mln.1.3). The extent of Menander’s 
prosperous kingdom is not certain, but his coins are common 
from Kabul to Mathura—one has even been found in Wales! He 
evidently converted to Buddhism and in time was regarded as 
an arhat (Min. VII.7.21); as Plutarch says, his remains were 
buried under a stupa. The fact that Plutarch heard about his 
death from some obviously Indian source suggests that 
Menander remained in contact with the Mediterranean from 
Sagala. In addition he clearly participated enthusiastically in 
Indian culture, being versed in “the Sa-n.khya, Yoga, Nya-ya 
and Vais es.ika systems of philosophy; arithmetic; music; 
medicine; the four Vedas, the Pura-n.as, and the Itihasas; 
astronomy, magic, causation [logic?], and spells; the art of war; 
poetry; conveyancing— in a word the whole nineteen [arts and 
sciences]” (Mln.I.9). He was an active king, who died in 
military camp. Strabo (XI.11.1) says he was one of the two 
Bactrian kings who extended their power farthest into India. He 
was known for fairness, and several cities in his domain vied 
for his remains as cult objects after his death. He was trained in 
philosophical discourse, was fond of visiting learned masters to 
question them, and complained that, until he met Na-gasena, 
the Indian wise men he spoke with did not have a sufficiently 
rigorous and reasoned approach. 

It is ordinarily assumed that while King Menander is Greek, 
his interlocutor, the Buddhist dialectician Na-gasena, was an 
Indian; but was he? Woodcock points out that “there appears to 


be no record of Na-gasena’s existence except in stories linking 
him with Menander,”138 suggesting that he was a part of the 
Indo-Greek sangha of Gandh-ra. According to the Questions 
(1.32-35) Na-gasena was a student of the Greek monk 
Dharmaraks.ita, the missionary who was sent to Apara-nta in 
Sauras.t.ra by the Third Buddhist Council in As oka’s time, and 
he attained enlightenment (as an arhat) under Dharmaraks.ita. 
The transmission story is _ historically possible, if 
Dharmaraks.ita lived past the end of As oka’s reign and 
converted Na-gasena, who then lived into old age before 
meeting Menander; or it may be slightly off in a way that is 
common in the sources, namely, that Na-gasena may have been 
converted by a disciple of Dharmaraks.ita, perhaps one who 
had taken the same name. In any case, Dharmaraks.ita was a 
Greek, and he was sent to Sauras.t.ra when it had a Greek 
governor, and “since he made many conversions, a whole 
group of Greek bhikkhus doubtless inherited his teachings, and 
Na-gasena was probably one of these.”139 Na-gasena is 
described in the prologue of the Questions as having gained 
“perfect knowledge of the seven books of the Abhidharma.” 
Gandh-ran Buddhism was a center in which much of the 
abhidharma seems to have been worked out, and Greek 
Buddhists may have been involved in it. It was the most 
systematic and analytic part of the Buddhist canon of its time. 


Figure 31 Corinthian capital from Gandh-ra, c. second century 
A.D., showing Buddha meditating among the 


acanthus leaves (cf. dustjacket). 


Even more than Dharmaraks.ita’s mission to Sauras.t.ra, this 
event would have transpired wholly within the special 
community of Greek Buddhism—a Greek teacher, converted by 
a Greek teacher, converting a Greek king who arrived at his 
dwelling to speak with him accompanied by five hundred 
Bactrian Greeks. It is also likely that the other characters in the 
dialogue—associates of Menander—were Greeks; as Rhys 
Davids says, Devamantiya was probably a Pali version of the 
Greek name Demetrius and Anantakaya might similarly 
represent Antiochus.140 The stature of Greek Buddhism, or of 
Greeks in Indian Buddhism, seems to have been very high. 
Menander is declared an arhat, he is shown “to have a 
substantial knowledge of the texts,”141 and the Questions is 
actually included in the Pali canon by the Burmese142 and 
functions as “the standard authority” on Therava-din doctrine 
in Ceylon.143 Menander is reported in the prologue of the 
Questions as “skilled in debating [so that] no one could resolve 
his doubts about religious matters.”144 He may have been 
educated by a representative of one of the Greek schools of 
Skepticism. Also, Menander’s influence on the spread of 
Buddhism in Bactria may have been considerable—as was As 
“oka’s influence on its spread in India. Depending on how the 
dates are worked out, the spread of Gandha-ri Buddhism to the 
north may have been stimulated by Menander’s royal 
patronage, as may the development and spread of the Gandh- 
ran sculpture, which seems to have accompanied it. 

Still, the Greek character of the conversation in the 
Questions of King Milinda is not actually very clear; many 
scholars have compared the form of the work to a Platonic 
dialogue, but it is hard to see much resemblance, really, except 
for the question-and-response format. Neither the thinking nor 
the stylistic nuances it is presented in seem to show much 
Greek influence. Pesala, for example, says that Na-gasena was 
“playing the part of Socrates and winning over King Milinda to 
the Buddhist viewpoint by his sound reasoning and his fitting 
similes.”145 But persuasion by similes is not really a part of 
Plato’s method; though he does provide some very famous 
ones, such as the Cave and the Chariot, they are for 


explanation of an idea rather than for convincing the 
interlocutor of it. 

Menander has been called the only one of the Greek kings 
of Bactria and India to surely convert to Buddhism, but there 
may have been others. Euthydemus’s son Demetrius was 
interested in Buddhism and possibly an adherent of it. There is 
a tradition that he had a partly pious Buddhistic reason for the 
reconquest of northern India: He “is supposed to have attacked 
India to punish the Brahmin Sunga ruler for his anti-Buddhist 
activities and persecution of Buddhist monks ...”146 


In any case, the Questions clearly demonstrates that 
catechistic review of Buddhist doctrines through a discourse 
partly assimilated to Greek tradition was a part of Gandha-ran 
culture. It also suggests that Buddhism received royal 
sponsorship from within the Greek community. If Menander 
did indeed conquer Pa-t.aliputra and become, as Tarn said, “the 
monarch of the Mauryan empire,” he was truly a successor to 
As’oka, and the northern spread of Buddhism, into Bactria, 
Central Asia, and beyond, may have been carried out in part 
under his sponsorship. 


THE OPENING OF THE SEA TRADE 


Though the Indo-Greek monarchies seem to have ended in the 
first century B.c, the Greek presence in India and Bactria 
remained strong. This was partly because of their wealth and 
their firm control of much international trade, but also because 
both the S’akas and the Kushans who followed them in 
positions of rulership were philhellenic peoples who 
enthusiastically adopted the Hellenized elements of Gandha-ran 
culture. At the same time the Greek presence was renewed by 
the development of maritime trade that brought new 
communities of mercantile Greeks into India from the 
Mediterranean. 


The ostensible purpose of Alexander’s Asian expedition had 
been to take revenge on Persia for its repeated invasions of 
Greece, but its truer purpose was to cement a vast trading 
network which must have already been partly in place, as 
Greek coins have been found throughout the Persian Empire. 


Alexander chose sites for city foundations with trade routes in 
mind and sponsored work on harbors at Pattala at the top of 
the Indus delta, Babylon, and elsewhere. At his death he was 
planning to secure the coastal regions of the Arabian Peninsula. 
Both the Seleucids and the Ptolemies after him continued the 
project, the Seleucids by land, the Ptolemies by sea. 

The Seleucids founded cities to follow the road from 
Seleucia to Bactra and brought out more colonists from Ionia 
for the potentially huge trade with Bactria, India, Central Asia, 
and China. The overland trade between India and the West 
thrived through luxury goods, providing Antiochus IV, for 
example, eight hundred tusks of Indian ivory for his triumphal 
procession of 166 B.c. 

Meanwhile, in the third century Bc. the Ptolemies 
established the Red Sea ports of Myos Hormos and Berenike to 
accommodate ships that would coast past Arabia and the 
Makran desert to the Indus delta and the Kathiawar peninsula. 
In the second century they appointed a special officer to 
oversee the trade from those ports, and “by the second century 
B.c. Indian goods were a regular item in [the] Egyptian part of 
the royal monopoly of trade of the Ptolemies.”147 The Arabian 
coast was pacified and involved in the trade, as Alexander had 
intended. Charax and Apologus were Arabian ports that, along 
with the island of Socotra in the Gulf of Aden, functioned as 
“entrepots of all intercourse between Egypt on the one side and 
India on the other.”148 Already by the third century B.c. 
“Socotra had acquired its cosmopolitan character, with Indians, 
Arabs, Greeks, and possibly Persians and Africans mingling in 
its markets.”149 

A staged introduction of navigation on the open sea, rather 
than coasting, greatly increased this trade. By a moderate use 
of the southwest monsoon one could sail directly from the Gulf 
of Aden to ports south of the Indus delta such as Barygaza. 
Strabo reports (II.5.12) that in the time of Augustus as many as 
120 ships a year set sail for India from Myos Hormos alone, 
whereas, he says, few merchants had attempted the voyage 
under the Ptolemies, when coasting was the only available 
method (II.5.12). Many coins of Augustus have been found in 
both India and Ceylon. In the reign of Tiberius, c. 50 a.p., the 


full use of the monsoon was popularized, and at this point 
three different sea routes were in use for different purposes: By 
coasting, one could trade at the Arabian, Persian, and Afghani 
ports along the way and end up at the Indus port of 
Barbaricum; by making sparing use of the monsoon, one could 
arrive directly at north Indian ports such as Barbaricum (about 
1470 miles from Aden at the mouth of the Red Sea) and 
Barygaza (about 1700 miles); by fully using the monsoon, one 
could land directly at south Indian ports such as Muziris on the 
Malabar Coast. From the South came coveted goods such as the 
pepper from the Malabar Coast for which Muziris seemed to 
Pliny (VI. 104) “the foremost market of India.” Ptolemy 
describes Muziris as “a port packed with Greek ships” (VII.1.8), 
and in the Tamil Sangam literature one reads that here “fine 
vessels, masterpieces of Yavana workmanship, arrive with gold 
and depart with pepper.”150 From Muziris one could coast 
around to eastern ports such as Arikamedu on the Coromandel 
Coast or farther.151 Ptolemy said, in the second century A.D., 
that he had personally met merchants who had traveled as far 
as the mouth of the Ganges, that is, modern Calcutta.152 
Through these sea routes and their linkages with overland 
trade routes goods could reach anywhere in Asia. Trinkets 
made by Greek artisans from Naukratis in the Nile delta have 
been found in Central Asia.153 

From this time onward the archeological record shows not 
only Greek influence in India deriving from the Alexandrian 
conquest, but also Greco-Roman influence from Alexandria by 
way of the sea. This trade continued throughout the Roman 
Empire, and Strabo’s figure of 120 ships a year, maintained for 
a total of two to four hundred years, yields the staggering 
figure of 24,000 to 48,000 Greek sailings to India, from only 
one of the two Red Sea ports. As Frye says of the Kushan 
period, “[T]rade connections with the Roman empire were 
many and ideas, art and culture passed between the two as well 
as objects of trade.”154 Whole Greek books to be translated into 
Sanskrit, for example, sometimes traveled on these ships, and 
residual groups of privileged Greeks in the Kushan kingdom 
offered the new trading Greeks direct access into Indian 
Buddhist culture. 


As the frequency of trading voyages increased so did the 


tonnage of the ships. Around 500 B.c. Greek ships averaged 100 
tons burden. A ship excavated from the first century B.c. near 
Toulon was carrying around 300 tons of cargo and another 
between 500 and 600 tons.155 “The freighters ... of the crack 
grain fleet ran to 1,200 tons.”156 


Still, the trade between India and the Roman Empire 
remained entirely a luxury trade. There is no record of food 
staples or practical goods on this route. From India came 
peacocks, drugs, silks, pearls, ivory, diamonds, sapphires, 
tortoise shells, perfumes, dyes, agate, carnelian, and Indian 
girls for the harems of wealthy westerners; into India from the 
Mediterranean went drugged wine, luxury clothing, vessels of 
gold and silver, and singing boys and girls for eastern 
harems.157 In addition, art works traveled back and forth, such 
as a Laksmi figurine found at Pompeii, a Neptune statue found 
near Bombay, and a Cupid found in Baroda.158 Finally, India 
imported Greek gold coins for use as bullion in sufficient 
quantity that Pliny (NH VI.101) complains about the drain of 
specie to India. A luxury trade like this is far more likely to 
result in the exchange of ideas than would a more mundane 
type of commerce; luxuries are purchased by the rich, who will 
also in many cases be the educated. 


In India a huge native industry grew up to furnish this 
trade. Ptolemy, c. 150 A.D., lists sixteen emporia in India used by 
western ship captains and shows familiarity with almost thirty 
other towns of the Tamil district, into all of which Greco- 
Roman traders must have penetrated. The sixteen ports 
mentioned by Ptolemy were probably an official list established 
by an imperial agreement. Roman imperial protection of trade 
is known to have extended as far as Aden and Palmyra, 159 and 
the sixteen Indian emporia between Barygaza on the west coast 
of India and the Ganges mouth on the East were probably 
officially protected places for international trade—”treaty 
ports” as one scholar calls them.i60 There was a templum 
Augusti at Muziris, possibly indicating that the Romans 
regarded this as part of their empire, since the presence of a 
templum Augusti usually meant that the rights of Romans there 
would be protected by the long arm of the imperial power. At 
the very least its presence “is evidence of a fair number of 
Greek and Roman merchants residing there.”161 
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Map 4 The Roman Period. 


During the Roman Imperial period Greco-Roman trade 
thrived throughout Asia, and India was no exception. Many of 


the ports involved had wealthy and thriving Greek quarters. 


Roman coin-weights became the standards throughout India, 


and Roman glass vessels made their way as far as Korea in the 
third and fourth centuries a.p. The Han dynasty annals of China 
contain specific mention of Greco-Roman traders, who are 
described as the most prosperous, well-funded, and trustworthy 
of merchants. 162 


The Tamil literature of south India often refers to 
“Yavanas,” that is, Greeks, suggesting that they were a common 
sight in the Tamil world. They are known as “the Yavanas 
whose prosperity never wanes.” Ptolemy (Geog.1.17) tells of 
meeting Greeks who had lived in the district of Madura “for a 
long time” (chronon pleiston). Coins hoards found throughout 
south India confirm this. Greeks living in such cities as Muziris 
“penetrated inland and visited most of the native rulers at their 
courts”163—presumably to take orders for luxury goods from 
the West, but also to take orders for Greek artisans of various 
types, who would then be hired on at Alexandria and shipped 
east. Greek architects were especially favored for palace 
building, and Greek soldiers were among the guards of kings 
and of city gates.164 Greek warcraft was much respected and 
often hired by Indian kings.165 


This trade may have been very ancient. Eudoxus of Cyzicus, 
in his ill-fated attempt to reach India by circumnavigating 
Africa, took along as cargo “Greek dancing girls, physicians and 
other artisans” (Strabo II.3.4). Wheeler suspects that the 
western Greeks traded with As oka.166 As oka’s father, 
Bindusa-ra, had requested from Antiochus a Greek philosopher, 
and it is to be expected that Greek philosophers as well as 
courtesans, artisans, and physicians may have been on some of 
those thousands of voyages to India. The Alexandrian 
Skythianus visited India in about 50 ap. and his pupil 
Terebinthus called himself a Buddha.i67 It is perhaps 
significant that in the second century A.D. the biographers of 
Greek philosophers began to attribute a visit to India to one 
and all; such attributions had not occurred before Alexander. 
No doubt many such claims about early philosophers were 
spurious, but by the second century a.p. such philosophical 
visits may actually have been taking place. Pythagoras is said 
to have studied with Chaldeans and Gymnosophists. 
Democritus and Pherecydes are both reported to have gone to 
India. Plato is said to have tried in vain to make contact with 


the Indians and the Magi.168 

Curiosity to see distant or exotic places survived into the 
Roman period. Many scholars attribute the Buddhist cave 
inscriptions at Karle, Junnar, and Na-sik, which mention 
Yavana benefactors of the Buddhist community, to Greco- 
Roman resident merchants of the Roman period, rather than to 
the Greeks left by the Macedonian-led invasion. On this view it 
appears that the westerners of this second major phase of 
Indian experience were as open to the religion and thought of 
India as were the Indo-Greeks in the time of Menander. It has 
been suggested that the stupa at Amara-vati, one of the most 
important of the Maha-ya-na Buddhist centers, was architected 
and engineered by Greeks.169 Greco-Roman medallions have 
been found in connection with a Buddhist stupa in Na-ga- 
rjunakonda, the supposed home city of Na-ga-rjuna, the Ma- 
dhyamika philosopher.170 


Archeology has shown that the Greco-Roman trading 
centers were no more mere transient quarters than the 
Alexandrian cities were mere garrisons. Two miles south of 
Pondicherry in the Tamil area one such emporium has been 
partly excavated at the modern site of Arikamedu. There was a 
megalithic Indian village on the site, which first gained a 
foreign quarter, then was rebuilt as a brick town of western 
type, indicating long habitation and a sense of proprietorship 
and security on the part of the foreign residents.171 The town 
was surrounded by a brick revetment for defense like an 
autonomous community and may have featured a textile 
industry in connection with the export trade. International use 
of the trading facilities begins around 1 av. and the main 
rebuilding of the town dates to the reign of Tiberius, about fifty 
years later. Similar sites wait to be excavated around Amara- 
vati. 


INDIANS IN THE WEST 


At the other end of the East-West sea trade, there is evidence of 
Indians in the West as of Greeks and Romans in India. Indian 
ships were sailing to the Persian Gulf for trade before 
Alexander, and may have penetrated as far as Arabia and even 


down the African coast to Madagascar; it is possible, indeed, 
that Indian-African trade of very small volume preceded the 
opening of the Red Sea trade from Alexandria.172 

Indian sailors did not display “anything like the same 
amount of activity as the Graeco-Alexandrian navigators”; still, 
they “occasionally attempted ... expeditions westward,”173 and 
in the Ptolemaic period they began to focus on the markets at 
Alexandria. They arrived in some numbers from Potana, the 
port founded by Alexander on the Indus, to “Arabia Felix” 
(Aden) and the island of “Dioscurias” (Socotra), and settled 
there.174 Aden was “a prosperous and wealthy meeting place of 
Greeks, Arabians and Indians.” Socotra was “inhabited by a 
mixed population of Arabs, Indians, and Greeks.”175 As the 
trade increased, Indians began to appear in Greek Egypt itself, 
especially in Alexandria. Indian women were in the processions 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (Ath. Deip.IV.4.6,V.25, 3). A Buddhist 
gravestone from Ptolemaic Alexandria portrays the Buddhist 
icons of the “three jewels” (trisula) and the Wheel of the Law 
(dharmacakra). Indian Buddhists lived and died in some 
numbers in Alexandria and presumably practiced their religion 
there.176 There is no way to estimate the numbers of Indians in 
Alexandria during the Ptolemaic period, but there is evidence 
of actual Indian communities there at a later period. Dio 
Chrysostum, in the second century AD. reminds the 
Alexandrians that there are “Indians who view the spectacles 
with you and are with you on all occasions” (Or. XXXII.373). 
Ptolemy also notes the presence of Indians in Alexandria (As. 
Res. III.53). Bactrians and Indians were known in Asia Minor in 
Lucian’s day.177 

The information available on these settlements of Indians in 
the West is very sparse and fragmentary. An inscription near 
Berenike, from the Ptolemaic period, records the visit of an 
Indian named Sophon. Several sources refer to a group of 
shipwrecked Indians living as slaves among the Suevi of Boii 
and a colony of Indians in Armenia from c. 130 B.c. to c. 300 
A.D.178 Presumably these Indians were involved in the northern 
route, bypassing the Parthian empire by way of the Caspian 
and Black Seas. One scholar feels that there was an Indian 
“colony” in Memphis, Egypt, in the first century B.c., but the 
evidence is slight.179 A story in Posidonius (ap. Strabo II.3.4) is 


worth quoting in part: 


A certain Indian was brought to the king [Ptolemy 
Physcon, 146-117 B.c.] by the coastguards of the recess 
of the Arabian Gulf, who said that they had found him 
half-dead and alone on a stranded ship, but that they did 
not know who he was or where he came from, since they 
did not understand his language; and when the king 
gave the man into the charge of men who would teach 
him Greek, he related that on his voyage from India he 
by a strange mischance mistook his course and reached 
Egypt in safety, but only after having lost all his 
companions by starvation. 


Ptolemy evidently had interpreters who could mediate between 
Greek and various Indian languages. A similar story, of a 
shipwrecked Greek in Ceylon who learned the language, 
suggests the presence of Greek or bilingual Ceylonese traders 
there (Pliny NH VI.84). As the East-West trade increased from 
the reign of Augustus on, Indians appeared more often in the 
West. From 25 B.c. onward, Indian embassies began to arrive 
fairly frequently at the Roman imperial court, probably to 
establish and maintain the official relationships necessary for 
the various treaty ports in Egypt, Arabia, and India itself.1s0 
The Res Gesta states that Indian embassies came to Augustus 
“frequently.” Four can be identified explicitly, one of which 
brought to Augustus a letter written in Greek (presumably by a 
Greek resident at an Indian court) and an Indian “sophist,” 
Zarmanochegas, who, in 21 B.c., burned himself alive in Athens 
(Strabo XV.1.4,1.73; Suetonius, Vita Augusti 21; Dio Cassius 
LIV.9). Nicolas of Damascus, the source of the story, says the 
ambassadors brought, as gifts to Caesar Augustus, a youth 
without arms who could draw and shoot a bow with his feet, a 
serpent two cubits long, a giant tortoise, and a partridge larger 
than a_ vulture—evidently fomenting willingly the 
“hypertrophic portrait of India” as a place of marvels. 

The arrival of ambassadors seeking alliances was not a brief 
phenomenon that died out. Claudius received an embassy from 
Ceylon (Pliny VI.84-85), and Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, 
Elogabalus, Aurelian, and Constantine all received Indian 


embassies. Trajan indeed in the year 99 entertained an Indian 
embassy royally, giving its members senators’ seats to witness 
the celebration of his recent triumph over the Dacae (Dio 
Cassius IX.58). Indian embassies came to Justinian in 530 and 
532. 


It appears, finally, that there was a vast network of Indian- 
Greek contacts by way of both land and sea routes; details are 
especially well known from the Roman period, but apparently 
this network existed in various forms back at least to 
Alexander. Much important cultural diffusion took place 
through these contacts, and four topics should be considered, 
which, though three of them are not directly part of the history 
of philosophy, will establish the diffusion context of that 
history: (1) astronomy, (2) literature and drama, (3) Gandha- 
ran art, (4) knowledge of Indian philosophy in the West. 


ASTRONOMY 


It has long been accepted by both Indian and western scholars 
that Indian astronomy derived from Greek sources. An Indian 
work, the Ga-rgi--Sam. hita-,says: 


The Yavanas are barbarians yet the science of astronomy 
originated with them and for this they must be 
reverenced like gods.181 


“Indian astronomy in its scientific form, as in later Sanskrit 
textbooks,” says an Indian scholar, “is derived from the 
astronomy of the Alexandrian schools and its technical 
nomenclature is to a large extent Greek, in a slightly disguised 
form.”182 The Paulisa Siddha-nta, for example, is directly based 
on the works of Paul of Alexandria (c. 378 A.D.). The Indian 
calendar is Greek in origin, the planets and signs of the zodiac, 
as well as epicycles, tables of chords, and much else.183 
Recently, an extremely important piece of evidence has 
come to light. Scholars have for a long time recognized that 
Greek astronomical texts of the fourth century A.D. somehow 
arrived in India. But it is now known that a text of the second 
century A.D. arrived there in the second century. A recently 
translated Indian astronomical text, the Yavanaja-taka of 


Sphujidhvaja, “was directly transcribed (with some necessary 
adjustments) from Roman Egypt to Western India.” 184 

The Yavanaja-taka in its present form is dated to 269/270 
A.D., but is “a versified version of a prose translation, made by 
one Yavanes vara, ’the lord of the Greeks,” in the year 149- 
150 A.D. Yavanes vara was translating from a Greek text, 
probably from Alexandria.185 This text provides “the clearest 
evidence that has yet come to light of the direct transmission of 
scientific knowledge from the ancient world of the 
Mediterranean to the ancient world of India.”186 The Yavanaja- 
taka is the earliest surviving Sanskrit text on horoscopy and 
“constitutes the basis of all later Indian developments in 
horoscopy” until the Muslim period.1s7 This fact has 
resonances beyond the history of astronomy. If a complex 
Greek astronomical work could arrive whole in India and there 
be understood and assimilated, there is no reason to doubt that 
a complex Greek philosophical work could have the same fate 
—for example, the lost book of Aenesidemus, or that of 
Agrippa, or some of Sextus Empiricus’s works—a possibility 
that will be discussed more fully in chapter 18 below. 


The Yavanaja-taka was transmitted in a cultural and 
political climate that can to an extent be reconstructed. 
“Yavanes vara and Sphujidhvaja ... were ‘lords of the Greeks,’ 
that is to say, men exercising some sort of authority over 
Greeks settled in the domains of the western Ks.atrapas in those 
areas of India later known as Gujarat, Malwa and 
Rajasthan.”188 Yavanes vara lived in the reign of Rudrakaman 
I, “the greatest of the Western S’akas,” of the Karddamaka 
dynasty. The Karddamaka administration relied heavily on 
non-Brahmin groups, especially Greeks. Like the more or less 
independent poleis in As oka’s day, “the Yavanas appear to 
have had some sort of political organization within the state” in 
the second century A.D., and “another such organization existed 
in formerly S a-tava-hana territory in the first half of the fourth 
century. What extraordinary privileges these Greek settlers and 
merchants may have enjoyed in the kingdom of the western 
Ks.atrapas is unclear. But it is clear from the cave inscriptions 
and from the Yavanaja-taka that, despite their superior station, 
they tended to accept either Buddhism or Brahmanism.”189 
Yavanes vara and Sphujidhvaja were “Indianized Greeks”; 


Yavanes vara, in fact, is the only Greek on record as expressing 
admiration for yoga. 

Several of the Buddhist cave inscriptions recording Yavana 
dedications date from the first and second centuries a.p. and 
indicate the cultural context into which Greek science was 
being inserted. The Greeks of this community may have been 
merchants who came on the southwest monsoon from 
Alexandria; in India they formed “trading corporations” that 
developed into small communities which, perhaps due to 
imperial arrangements, enjoyed a privileged status within the 
Indian states.190 But it is also possible that they had some 
connection with surviving Indo-Greek communities, which still 
thrived under S aka patronage in the first and second centuries 
A.D., possibly maintaining semiautonomous poleis here and 
there throughout that period. Gujarat and Rajasthan were 
either partly within or anyway contiguous to the Indo-Greek 
area in the northwest. It is quite possible that Alexandrian 
merchants were received and sheltered by these communities 
and that Indo-Greek political influence or even semi-autonomy 
may account for the “privileged station” which the Yavana 
traders seem to have held. The importation of scientific books 
suggests an interest in Indian culture and in its blending with 
Greek culture which goes beyond the interest of the merchant. 
The dynasty of the Ka-rddamakas was S aka, hence probably 
philhellene, and vied with the Kushan dynasty for the Indus 
Valley, there certainly contacting the remnants of Indo-Graecia. 
It is, in other words, quite possible that there was a continuity 
between the two phases. The Yavanas of south India thrived in 
privileged positions under these dynasties until the Gupta 
conquest, which indicates a continuity of Greek cultural 
presence in India from before 300 B.c. till about 400 A.D. 


LITERATURE AND DRAMA 


A crucial question about Greek lifestyle in India, both in the 
Alexandrian and Euthydemid cities and in the later Greco- 
Roman merchant communities, is whether the Greek dramas 
were performed there. According to Pausanias (X.4.1) a theater 
is one of the three essential features of a genuine polis. Whether 


in the Near or Far East it seems that “a polis of any pretensions 
without a theatre is unthinkable.”191 The major Alexandrian 
and Seleucid foundations in the Near East probably all had 
theaters; Gadara had two,192 and Susa, east of the Tigris, had 
one.193 So far, in Bactria, a theater has been identified at Ai 
Khanoum, and others may await the archeologists’ efforts. 
Unfortunately, political and social conditions have interrupted 
most archeological work in Afghanistan, and the relevant sites 
in Pakistan are taking a back seat to Indus Valley Bronze Age 
sites. There is, however, a certain amount of literary evidence 
on the question. 

Alexander the Great was a theater fan; several times on his 
eastern expedition he relaxed for a dramatic performance. At 
Salmus in Carmania (east of Susiana), according to Diodorus 
(XVIL106.4), Alexander held a dramatic competition in a 
theater.At Ecbatan too he held a dramatic festival (Diod. 
XVII.110.7), but it is not explicitly stated to have occurred in a 
theater. The account of the performance in Salmus is the only 
clear documentation of a Greek theater east of the Tigris, but 
Diodorus is not a historian known for his accuracy of detail, 
and the question whether there were Greek theaters in the 
Persian empire prior to Alexander?s conquest remains. Some 
cities that Alexander founded in Asia, however, clearly had 
them. Pausanias (1.22.1), speaking of the post-Alexandrian age, 
claims that “the veriest barbarian who has a smattering of 
Greek knows the story of Phaedra.” Several sources claim that 
the Greek dramas were popular among the Parthian nobility, 
and Plutarch (Crassus 33) tells of a performance of the Bacchae 
at the Armenian court which was attended by the Armenian 
king Artavasdes and the Parthian king Orodes. It is even 
reported that Artavasdes wrote histories and tragedies in 
Greek.194 In On the Fortune of Alexander (328), Plutarch says: 


When Alexander civilized Asia Homer became common 
reading, and the sons of Persians, Susianians, and 
Gedrosians learned to intone the tragedies of Sophocles 
and Euripides. 


The inference is that since the kings of Parthia sponsored 
performances of Greek tragedies, so must the Indo-Greek kings 


even more. Investment in cultural patronage may have been a 
part of the Euthydemid dynasty’s efforts to establish itself as 
equal to the other epigonic lineages. A potsherd found at 
Peshawar seems to show a scene from the Antigone, and has 
been interpreted as indicating that the tragedies were 
performed there.195 And it is quite possible, as Rawlinson 
notes, that “Menander and his courtiers may have enjoyed a 
Greek comedy at Sagala.”196 

The troubled issue of the relation between the Greek and 
Indian dramatic traditions depends to an extent on this 
archeological question. The name Yavana occurs three times in, 
or in texts relating to, the Sanskrit drama,197 and scholars have 
long wondered whether the Indian drama was inspired by the 
Greek. “It is,” as Keith said, “impossible to deny that the 
Sanskrit drama came into being during the period when Greek 
influence was present in India.”198 But the typological 
similarities perceived by some scholars between the Greek and 
the Indian dramas are not adequate to establish a case for 
influence.199 


On the more general question of the interaction of Greek 
and Indian literary traditions the evidence is not much better. 
Dio Chrysostom says: 


It is said that the poetry of Homer is sung by the Indians, 
who had translated it into their own language and 
modes of expression, so that even the Indians ... are not 
unacquainted with the woes of Priam, and the weeping 
and wailing of Andromache and Hecuba, and the heroic 
feats of Achilles and Hector, so potent was the influence 
of what one man had sung. (Or. LIII.554—-555) 


Aelian (VHXII.48) agrees with him, but neither of these authors 
is a strong source for historical fact. It is possible that when Dio 
says that Homer’s poetry was translated into some Indian 
language, he is speaking of the two Indian epics, which he has 
mistaken for translations from Homer due to the parallels in 
subject matter—especially the theme of the war that is fought 
for the return of an abducted queen. A Gandha-ran relief from 
Pushkalavati-Charsada shows “Laocoon probing the Trojan 
horse,” and Wheeler’ describes the subject § as 


“unmistakable.”200 The Indo-Greeks had books, and these 
books must have included Homer and Euripides, two of the 
most popular authors in Greek Egypt, the primary Hellenistic 
kingdom from which we have evidence for the reading matter. 
Some Indo-Greeks knew Indian languages and some Indians 
knew Greek. The Maha-bha-rata contains Greek words and 
phrases—saptanti-vina (i.e., heptatonos phorminx), III.134.14; 
trikona (i.e., trigonos), XIV.88.32; barbarian, I11.51.23; it 
contains references to Yavanas (II.14.4; III.254.18; XII.207.43) 
and to Romans (11.51.17). At VIII.45.36 it refers to the 
sarvajnah yavanah, “the all knowing Yavanas,” which implies a 
respect for the culture of the Greek communities and a 
willingness to receive lore from them. That’s about all one can 
say.201 

A literary phenomenon that arose as a by-product of the 
Indian-Greek relations was the folkloric corpus about 
Alexander. The most famous work of this type is the Alexander 
Romance, which seems to have been composed in_ its 
rudimentary form in the third century B.c. Many sources 
contributed, from the fantastical record Onesicritus wrote, 
involving elements such as Alexander’s meeting with the 
Amazons, to the poetic history of Cleitarchus, various Egyptian 
tales, influences of the Hebrew prophets, and more.202 Other 
texts on this subject matter accumulated in the eastern 
Mediterranean, such as spurious letters from Alexander to 
Aristotle and others.203 

It has been suggested that the fabulous history of Alexander 
arose in connection with the Maha-ya-nistic transformation of 
Buddhism into a messianic religion around the coming Buddha 
Maitreya, who it was believed would appear, like Alexander, 
from the West. The god-king concept brought by Alexander 
from Egypt into India may have fed into the developing 
bodhisattva concept, which involved the portrayal of the 
Buddha in Gandha-ran art with the face of the sun god, Apollo. 
The worship of the Roman emperor and the whole tendency 
toward messianic and apocalyptic texts that occupied religions 
in that period from the Mediterranean to the Ganges offers a 
general context. 


GANDHA’RAN ART 


The Gandha-ran sculpture was the earliest figurative sculpture 
in the Indian tradition after the Indus Valley. It arose in areas 
of Greek occupation from the Oxus to the Indus sometime in 
the period from the last centuries B.c. to the second century A.D., 
and featured sculptural representations of the Buddha, along 
with other figures and subjects. Marshall and other British 
scholars of the colonial period identified the Gandha-ran art as 
Greek in facture or inspiration. This claim is provocative since 
in the eyes of the rest of the world (if not of India itself) the 
icon of the meditating Buddha is a kind of trademark of India. 
Shall western art historians give the credit for this icon not to 
India itself but to the Greeks? In the minds of some Indians the 
Gandha-ran Buddhas have come to represent the presence of 
colonial outsiders in India and their appropriative intrusions 
into cultures not their own. 

Still, it would be hard to deny that there are Hellenic or 
Hellenistic features in Gandha-ran visual art which do not 
appear in the art which developed soon after in the more 
southerly centers such as Mathura. As one Indian scholar says, 
“the Hellenistic inspiration of this art is undeniable,”204 and 
almost no one does overtly and unambiguously deny it. In the 
art-historical argument stylistic elements such as the measured 
quality of the faces, the contrapposto stance of the upright 
figures, and the emphasis on drapery, combine with 
iconographic factors, such as the apparent derivation of the 
topknot of the Gandha-ran Buddha image from the Belvedere 
type of Apollo, to establish a complex Hellenic signature. 
Purely historical details such as the depictions of Corinthian 
columns are even more telling; they indicate clearly that these 
sculptures were made in Greek Buddhist communities, whether 
in Bactria, India, or both. They look like a conflation of the 
Buddhist with the Apollonian sensibility. 

As Wheeler says, “precise dating [of the Gandha-ran works] 
is not ... available.”205 Some scholars date them to the early 
first century B.c. “at the latest,”206 and attribute them to the 
Greeks who invaded India from Bactria and were not displaced 
from their hegemonic position in Gandh-ra by the Scythians till 
either the middle or the latter part of the first century B.c.207 


Others, dating the work to the first two centuries A.D., after the 
waning of Greek autonomy in the Northwest, connect it instead 
with the Roman Imperial trade, which was just then getting a 
foothold at sites like Barbaricum at the Indus-mouth. 

It has been proposed that one of the embassies from Indian 
kings to Roman emperors may have brought back a master 
sculptor to oversee work in the emerging Maha-ya-na Buddhist 
sensibility (in which the Buddha came to be regarded as a kind 
of deity),208 and that “bands of foreign workmen from the 
eastern centers of the Roman empire” were brought into 
India.209 The Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, of the third 
century A.D., suggests an evidential basis for this scenario, with 
its story that St. Thomas was bought in Syria by an agent of 
King Gondophares of Taxila (c. 50 A.D.), to be taken to India as 
a master craftsman. But it was primarily the Tamil centers in 
the South, not the northwest region, which imported western 
craftsmen. 


Other authors have attempted to connect the Gandha-ran 
school with Kanishka:210 The philhellenic Kushan king, in 
passing through Central Asia on his way into India, may have 
picked up some Greek artists from residual Bactrian Greek 
communities, or some Persian artists who had _ been 
semihellenized, and brought them into India to provide a visual 
expression for the emerging Maha-ya-na Buddhism to which he 
seems to have been committed. This would account for what 
has been called the tripartite style of the works—part Greek, 
part Iranian, and part Indian.211 Still, the view of Kanishka as 
mastermind of the emerging artistic and religious synthesis of 
the Maha-ya-na has yet to be firmly established. 


A crucial question is whether to dichotomize the 
Alexandrian Greek settlers from the later Greco-Roman 
merchants, or whether there may have been a continuity 
between them. Some of the Indo-Greek cities seem to have 
survived at least until the reign of Augustus, when, according 
to Strabo, the sea trade was already enormous. Clearly, then, 
the two phases of Greek presence in India overlapped 
chronologically, and their communities must have been aware 
of one another and interpenetrated somewhat. Two of the three 
types of sea passages known to have existed—that which 


coasted, and that which used the monsoon guardedly—would 
have arrived within the cultural domain of the colonies left by 
Alexander. It is unlikely that the two waves of Greek migrants 
would have survived for centuries side by side without 
mingling. The new Greco-Roman communities occasioned by 
the sea trade seem, for example, to have followed the example 
of the old Indo-Greek cities in converting to Buddhism. 

The question is still not settled whether Gandha-ran art 
developed from Roman influence at a later date or from 
Bactrian Greek influence that had been in place on the Iranian 
plateau since Darius’s Persepolis project, but now was 
supported and promoted by powerful governments reaching 
clear across Asia from Syria to Chinese Turkestan. Frye points 
out that the abundance of remarkable coins from the Bactrian 
Greek kingdoms implies that significant Greek art was being 
made there, too.212 One of the relevant historical questions is 
whether the Bactrian Greek tradition continued through to the 
Kushan period when it produced the Gandha-ran style that is 
known today, or whether it died out and, after an interval, new 
input from Roman sources led to the Gandha-ran work. 


The account which attributes the Gandha-ran art to the 
effects of the Roman sea trade is based on two assumptions: 
first, that the Indo-Greek communities were shortlived; second, 
that the Gandha-ran sculpture arose in the Kushan period, thus 
placing a gap between the two phenomena. But recent 
scholarship has supported the survival of the Indo-Greek 
communities into the S aka and Kushan periods, and, as Frye 
says, “the coinage, and especially the use of the Greek alphabet 
by the Kushans, does point to continuity ...”213 Recent 
discoveries at sites such as Ai Khanoum have confirmed that 
there was a Greco-Bactrian sculptural style that could have 
given birth to the Gandha-ran, thus shifting the likelihood of 
Gandha-ran sculptural origins back from the Roman trade to 
the Greek dynasties.214 


In either case, the Gandha-ran style was carried out of India 
in the northeastward diffusion wave that brought Buddhism 
into Central Asia, China, Korea, and Japan. The influence of 
Greek art, coming as it were from another world thousands of 
miles away in the Aegean, can be seen in drapery and facial 


portrayals as far afield as the Chinese paintings and sculptures 
of Tun Huang. 

Greek input into Indian astronomy is known, on hard 
evidence, to have been serious and major, as was Greek input 
into Indian Buddhist art. The idea that Greek input into 
Buddhist philosophy may have been important during the same 
period flows naturally from these facts. The Gandha-ran 
Buddhas would seem to have been chronologically 
contemporaneous with the Prajfia-paramita- texts, which, 
according to Lamotte,215 were prominent in the same region 
and may have appeared there. The philosophical encounter 
recorded, however mistily, in the Milindapafha also took place 
in Gandh-ra. And in the same period Gandha-ran Buddhism 
was being preserved in the Kharos.t.hi- script. The 
chronological and geographical linkage of these elements may 
show the emergence of Greek analytic skepticism into 
prominence not only in the late Hi-naya-na development of 
abhidharma but also in the transition to the Maha-ya-na. The 
speed with which the abhidharma was developed and soon 
thereafter the Prajfia-paramita- dialectical reduction of it are 
characteristic of the onrushing tendency of philosophical 
history in the Greek tradition. 

In the cultural politics of the Indian situation an ethical and 
ethnic dichotomy has grown up between the Gandha-ran and 
the Gupta versions of the Buddha image. At first, when British 
dominated the field of Indian art and archeology, the Gandha- 
ran figures were considered supreme; the uncompromising 
frontality of the Gupta figures seemed insufficiently developed 
sculpturally, still primitive and two-dimensional. The Greek 
figures, loaded as they are with the long, highly honed 
tradition of Greek sculpture back to the measured archaic head 
and the sinuous fourth-century spine seemed to show a 
tradition of mastery that was conceivably slightly overripe, but 
which anyway had achieved a new mode of perfection in its 
old age. The serenity of the Gandha-ran figures and faces 
combined paradoxically with their look of being realistic 
everyday humans; they were somewhat idealized in the 
Apollonian way (the Apollo from the west pediment at Olympia 
lies behind them, as does the mood of the Charioteer of 
Delphi), but not so idealized as to seem transcendentalist. 


More recently, a preference for the Gupta figures has arisen 
among many art historians. The Gandha-ran figures have been 
reevaluated as decadent in various ways, whereas the Gupta 
figures seem to express the newness and fresh potential of a 
tradition just about to burst into its strength. The Gupta has 
seemed, above all, truly Asian, whereas the Greek has seemed 
the work of a foreign invader shallowly posturing in the mode 
of his adopted domain. From a Modernist point of view, with 
its emphasis on national or cultural identity, the Gupta seems 
preferable; but from a post-Modernist point of view with its 
emphasis on cultural hybridism and nomadism, the Gandha-ran 
mode is more intriguing. The Gandha-ran figures do not seem 
to be thinking about the disciplined pursuit of release from the 
pain of reincarnation. Many of them seem to be enjoying 
themselves in a Dionysian sort of way; at the same time they 
are as idealized as Apollo. 


KNOWLEDGE OF INDIA IN THE WEST 


In the Greek tradition there is a steady increase in knowledge 
of geographical matters from Herodotus to Strabo to Ptolemy. 
Pliny (NH VI.60) says that Seneca, in his work on India, 
mentioned sixty rivers and one hundred eighteen different 
races—suggesting more than adequate research facilities on 
India in the library at Alexandria. By Ptolemy’s time, “The 
classical geographers knew of the three Tamil kingdoms ... 
their capital cities and the sources of their wealth; they knew 
other smaller dynasties and clans ... they knew of Ceylon and 
the sailings from Ceylon to the South Indian coast, and mention 
in detail the merchandise which the Romans sought from the 
Tamil emporia.”216 Ptolemy could even give fairly accurate 
latitudes and longitudes for certain Indian cities. 

Aside from this type of knowledge derived from trade there 
is little in surviving Greco-Roman literature about Indian 
culture. Apollodorus and_ possibly other Hellenistic 
historians217 wrote histories of the Greeks in Bactria and India 
which have been lost except for excerpts in Strabo and 
elsewhere; Seneca’s book on India also is lost; Bardesanes wrote 
a book on the teachings of the Gymnosophists, or yogis, which 


was used by Porphyry the Neoplatonist but which also is lost. 
The few extant references to India show a spotty knowledge of 
the subject, as when Pliny says that the Indian sophists always 
burned themselves alive (NH VI.66), or in the repeated Greek 
description of India as a semimythic paradise on the edge of 
the world, or when Greek authors assert that India is a 
continuation of Egypt—and so on.218 

In the literature of the Christian polemicists occasional 
references to Indian religion are found, not for their own sake 
but as fuel for the Christian attack on paganism. Clement of 
Alexandria (150-218 a.p.), for example, who has been called 
“the first [western] author to show any real knowledge of 
Indian philosophy,”219 provides the first known western 
reference to the Buddha, with the admonition to remember that 
the Greeks “stole their philosophy from the barbarians.” St. 
Jerome also mentions the Buddha (who, he says, was born 
from the side of a virgin).220 A fragment of Archelaos of Carrha 
(278 A.D.) mentions the Buddha’s virgin-birth. Clement knew of 
the practice of stupa worship (Stromat. III.194) and describes 
matters of lifestyle—for example that the Brahmins were 
vegetarian, drank no wine, and practiced celibacy. He mentions 
the Indian belief in reincarnation. Most importantly, in the 
fourth century AD. the church father Hippolytus, in the 
Refutation of All Heresies, was familiar with the Maitri- Upanisad 
or with some other similar source.221 

The Neoplatonists were very interested in India, perhaps 
because they had become aware of the similarity between their 
philosophy and that of the early Advaita Veda-nta. Still, they 
provide inadequate information. Philostratus is hardly worth 
mentioning. Porphyry preserved a passage of Bardesanes’ book 
on the Gymnosophists, and Stobaeus has another, but they 
make no mention of technical philosophical teachings or of 
yoga, meditation, moks.a, and so on.222 Bardesanes, like Strabo 
and Megasthenes, concentrates on the lifestyle of the Brahmins 
and S ramanas, their relationship to the government, and their 
practice of self-immolation. A passage preserved by Stobaeus 
seems to be a description of the S iva temple at Elephanta. 

Though no extant Greek work may be said to preserve a 
detailed technical knowledge of any branch of Indian 


philosophy, there are several isolated references to yoga. 
Curtius calls the Indian philosophers “a wild and hideous 
group” (unum agreste et horridum genus) (VIII.8.31), perhaps 
referring to long-haired, barely clad, forest-dwelling yogis. 
Aristoboulos knew of the yoga of maintaining uncomfortable 
postures for a long time. Strabo mentions wonder-workers who 
wandered about with cymbals and drums (XV.22). Pliny (NH 
VII.23) mentions the practice of gazing at the sun while 
standing still on one foot, and describes the monasteries of 
India (NH VII.21-30). Priscian also knew of the sun-gazing 
yoga and its role in meditation, and said that while sun-gazing 
they would “concentrate their minds on holy themes and 
through the sun’s light would grasp the meaning of the secret 
signs of what is to be.” 

The relative silence about Indian thought in our sources 
from the late Roman Empire may in part be due to the 
philosophical war, with its attendant book-burnings, that was 
flaring between the Christian and pagan schools (especially 
Neoplatonism). The persecution of pagan scholars under 
Theodosius created an exodus from the Greco-Roman centers 
by the professional purveyors of pagan thought, many of whom 
went to the provincial centers of the West, while others took 
the sea route eastward to India. 


SKELETAL CONCLUSIONS 


Archeological and documentary evidence show several things 
clearly. First, that there was a Greek presence in India 
continuously from Alexander?s arrival or before until toward 
the end of the Roman Empire?about eight hundred years. 
Secondly, that the Greeks in India maintained contact with 
Greeks in the Mediterranean throughout this period. Finally, 
that the Greeks in India were deeply involved in cultural 
interaction with Indians, in the fields of art and astronomy 
surely, and probably in the fields of literature, theater, and 
philosophy as well. The deep Greek penetration into Buddhism, 
and the fact that the Maha-ya-na forms of Buddhism arose 
specifically at the period of maximum Greek involvement, 
suggest Greek influences on Indian culture as profound and 


historic as the penetration of Indian ideas into Greek thought in 
the pre-Socratic period. 
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Chapter Fifteen 


Dialectic before Alexander 


In both Greece and India there were 
philosophers who aimed at disproving all philosophical 
propositions. Rather than constructing with the syllogism, they 
deconstructed with the reductio ad absurdum. Their approach 
can be called dialectic to differentiate it from the constructive 
logic of the syllogism. By dialectic is meant reasoning that 
proceeds by negations and disproofs; by logic, reasoning that 
proceeds by positions and proofs. Logic has often represented 
the metaphysical impulse, dialectic the deconstructive. They 
are in a sense each other’s opposites, yet in another sense each 
other’s alter egos, or negative implications. 

Logic is based on the assumption that things have essences, 
or fixed identities—that each entity is exactly what it is and 
nothing else. Properly formed propositions about such entities 
will have a clear and indubitable truth value—that is, they will 
be either true or false in an absolute, not a relative, sense. This 
clarity is assured by rules (the “Laws of Thought”) which 
prevent entities from merging with one another or otherwise 
becoming ambiguous in their identities. 

The Law of Identity holds that each thing is itself and 
nothing else: A equals A, and A does not equal not-A.1 The Law 
of Contradiction is a restatement of this primal fact, saying that 
it is impossible for a thing to be both itself and something else 
—both A and not-A—at the same time. The Law of the 
Excluded Middle holds that everything must be either A or not- 
A: There is no “middle” area in between these positions. 

In terms of ordinary speech, the Law of Identity is 
equivalent to Yes, the Law of Contradiction to No, and the Law 


of the Excluded Middle to the assertion that there is no position 
in between Yes and No. (This doesn’t exclude Maybe, which 
means not that there is something between Yes and No but that 
the speaker has not ascertained yet whether Yes or No is the 
case.) These extraordinarily simple rules of thought (and 
speech) took ages to articulate because speech is involved in so 
many motivations besides the simple stating of what is the 
case. 

Ancient dialecticians inhabited a different world from 
ancient logicians, a world where entities were not so absolutely 
separate, where the line between self and other was vague and 
mutable, and where there might well be positions between Yes 
and No. They often rejected the philosophy of essences by 
undermining the logical principles which enforced it. 


A big problem from the point of view of the deconstructivist 
dialectician is that the philosophy of essences does not contain 
a provision for change or process in the world. With such rigid 
identities, how could things become other things? How could 
any situation change? Aristotle solved this problem by 
postulating a realm of potentiality where possibilities for the 
future resided latently and whence they could be actualized. 
But in so doing he contradicted the philosophy of essences by 
recognizing a state in between Being and non-Being, in 
between Yes and No; this position—or non-position— 
contravenes the Law of the Excluded Middle, involving the 
metaphysical and logical aspects of Aristotle’s system in 
contradiction of one another. 

The formal elements of logic are the propositions derived 
from the three Laws of Thought and the syllogisms constructed 
from them. The formal elements of the ancient dialectic, on the 
other hand, in both Greece and India, were counterstatements 
to the syllogism. The most elementary form was the dichotomy- 
and-dilemma structure. A question is first dichotomized into 
either A or not-A, then the dichotomy is turned into a dilemma 
by disproving both alternatives, rather than just one. The Law 
of the Excluded Middle, which holds that either A or not-A 
must be true, is implicitly refuted—and there may be an 
implication that some other alternative than A and not-A exists. 
This breach of the logical principle has ramifications beyond 


the merely formal; it implies that the entities in question lack 
essences which can be constrained by limits. It is implicitly a 
critique of ontology as well as of speech. 

In the dichotomy-and-dilemma structure, the nature of the 
disproof that is applied to each limb of the dichotomy varies. 
Sometimes the proposition in question is shown to lead to a 
conclusion that contradicts ordinary experience. Then either 
the proposition or belief in the reality of ordinary experience 
must be abandoned. Sometimes the proposition is involved in a 
logical rather than an empirical contradiction, so that either 
the proposition or the Law of Contradiction must be 
abandoned. Sometimes it is involved in an infinite regress—a 
formally elegant tactic that is a kind of stylistic signature of the 
ancient dialectic. When a proposition is involved in infinite 
regress it is regarded as reduced to absurdity, because infinity 
melts down identities. When any entity “enters” infinity it loses 
the identity which formerly differentiated it from other entities; 
in infinity everything is everything. The proposition which 
becomes entangled in infinite regress is no longer just itself; it 
has passed beyond the Law of Identity, and dichotomies such as 
true and false no longer apply to it. 


There is no inherent reason why dialectical forms should be 
used primarily to negate and logical ones primarily to posit. 
Dialectic can be used to posit and logic to negate. Parmenides, 
for example, used the dichotomy-and-dilemma type of reductio 
ad absurdum to construct a positive proof. By disproving the 
counterthesis of the thesis he wished to posit, he established 
that thesis through a tacit invocation of the Law of the 
Excluded Middle. He argued against A, in other words, not 
primarily in order to disprove A, but in order to establish its 
contrary, not-A. He used the forms of the dialectic to posit 
rather than to disprove. In a similar way, the forms of logic, 
such as the syllogism, may be used to negate rather than to 
posit, as in the modus tollens form of syllogism, which holds 
that: if A, then B; not B, therefore not A. In fact, the dichotomy- 
and-dilemma structure of argument can be described as a 
disjunctive modus tollens: If A, then either B or C; not B and not 
C, therefore not A. Despite this overlap between the uses to 
which the dialectical and logical forms may be put, the two 
strains of thought have retained their separate functions with 


an almost aesthetic and ethical force over millennia—the one 
positing, the other negating.2 


THE SUBJECT 


Both the Greek and the Indian traditions of dialectic began 
their criticism of dogmas through demonstrations of 
subjectivity or relativity. Truth claims were undermined by 
demonstrations of the subjective elements in judgment. Existing 
opinions were played against one another so that they seemed 
to cancel each other out. 

The dogmatizing tendency of early metaphysics, which 
carried a heavy weight of myth and religion, called forth 
counterpositions that protested and attempted to refute 
metaphysical propositions. The process seems to reflect social 
changes going on in both Greece and India. Relativism and 
skepticism, for example, may be seen as responses to the 
dissolution of tribal systems in the face of advancing concepts 
of the national state. The limitations of any inherited tribal 
point of view are highlighted when the existence of a variety of 
points of view is seen. The tendency of tribal boundaries to 
erode in the face of increasing awareness of cultural diversity 
shifted emphasis from communal solidarity to subjective 
individualism, including sophistic subjectivism and skepticism 
in Greece and, in India, Jain relativism and the Buddhist 
tradition of maintaining a so-called “noble silence” on certain 
hotly contested issues. 


The transition between tribal and national structures led, in 
one direction, to schools of skeptics and protodialecticians who 
denied that any point of view could be absolute. In an earlier 
period, when the tribal lore had been unquestioned, it had not 
seemed necessary to construct logical proofs in support of it. 
Thus, when tribal cohesion was breaking down, dialectic arose 
first, and logic was subsequently developed as a weapon with 
which to respond at a formal level to the skeptical attacks of 
the dialectic. In terms of the social situation, then, the 
development of logic can be seen as an attempt to arrive at an 
objective truth over and above tribal or partial truths, a truth 
whose objectivity would override and replace tribal points of 


view as the state overrode and replaced them, and validate the 
state by demonstrating that it was founded on a new and 
greater singleness of truth. The dialectic then participated in 
the breakdown of tribal belief-systems, or to the breakdown of 
the idea of truth, and logic in turn arose in the defense of truth 
at a national scale which would override the loss of tribal 
identities. In India, this development proceeded over a period 
of centuries in which the center of civilization shifted from the 
Northwest, where the number of archeological sites declined in 
the post-Harappan period, to the Ganges valley, where the 
number of sites increased, “showing an eastward shift of power 
that continued up to the time of the Mauryas.” Cultural 
complexity increased as more and more tribal groups were 
assimilated, and this complexity was mediated by “regional 
networks” that “were integrated into a wider system.”3 In 
Greece, these developments can be seen against the smaller but 
in some ways structurally similar background of the post- 
Persian War Delian League and the transition to the imperial 
tenor of the Athenian League. 

At the same time the transition from tribal to national 
organization seems to have led in a contrary direction. While 
skeptical and protodialectical impulses contributed to breaking 
down tribal cohesiveness, small extended family- or clanlike 
communities arose to provide a sheltered setting in which 
traditions of cohesiveness could be artificially nourished and 
maintained. Among the Buddhists and Jains in the forests and 
deer parks of India, or the Pythagoreans and Orphics in Greece, 
communal rules for living replaced the deteriorating tribal lore 
of the past. In the one direction the emerging national state, 
and in the other direction the small, sheltered community with 
its own rules, replaced the passing unity of the tribal tradition. 


THE NYA-YA SUTRAS, 1 


The chronology of the successive developments of first 
dialectical then logical forms is pretty clear in Greece. In India 
it is much less clear. One key problem is the date of the Nya-ya 
Su-tras, which includes the earliest extant Indian exposition of 
the syllogism. The Nya-ya Su-tras is traditionally attributed to 


the sage Gotama (not Siddha-rtha Gautama, known as the 
Buddha), who is said to have lived in the sixth century B.c. This 
date seems to be pious in motive, intended to root the Naiya- 
yika school in the semi-legendary age of the great teachers and 
reformers such as Buddha, Maha-vi-ra, Gosa-la, and Sajfijaya. 
Little if any of the text seems really to belong in that legendary 
century of wise men. Above all, there is nothing in the cultural 
environment of the sixth century that reflects the presence of 
formal logic. At a later date the Naiya-yika syllogism incurred 
the criticism of Ma-dhyamika and Loka-yatika dialecticians. But 
in the earlier period Naiya-yika logic is not mentioned 
anywhere. It could hardly have been present without being 
remarked on. 

Philological evidence suggests that the Nya-ya Su-tras took 
form in stages from about 200 B.c. to about 450 a.p. Within this 
range it seems that the passages on formal logic are rather late. 
The early Ma-dhyamika literature—the works of Na-ga-rjuna 
and A-ryadeva in the second or third centuries a.D.—contains a 
fully articulated dialectic but no hint of awareness of the 
syllogism. If the Naiya-yikas already had the syllogism in hand, 
Na-ga-rjuna and A-ryadeva could not have avoided a dialectical 
confrontation with it. The external source which first shows 
awareness of the Naiya-yika syllogism is Asan.ga, about 400 
A.D. The syllogism, then, seems to have appeared in the Naiya- 
yika literature after Nagarjuna and before Asan.ga, that is, 
between c. 150 and c. 400 A.D. 


In addition, certain passages of the Nya-ya Su-tras show 
awareness of the dialectical arguments of Na-ga-rjuna and A- 
ryadeva, which therefore these passages must have come after. 
These passages occasionally turn the Ma-dhyamika strategies 
back against them. At one point, for example, two dialectical 
arguments against atomism are repeated from the Naiya-yika’s 
opponents, and are countered with a dialectical argument 
about space (NS IV.2.91-93). Again, a dialectical argument 
(perhaps aimed against the emptiness doctrine of the Perfect 
Wisdom texts), establishes the reality of things by disproving 
the counterthesis with an implied dichotomy-and-dilemma 
argument: The unreality of things is either proven or unproven 
—if proven, then something is real, namely the proof; if 


unproven, then there is no reason to believe in it (NS IV.2.98 
[30]). If the Naiya-yika syllogism had been known, it could 
have expected similar deconstruction. In India, then, dialectic 
arose first, to deconstruct traditional ideas of truth, and logic 
followed, to supply a new criterion of truth. 

By the scholarly dating, both the Nya-ya Su-tras and the Ma- 
dhyamika dialectic fall in the period when the Indo-Greek and 
Greco-Roman presences were still active, and may be possible 
focuses of Greek influence. This possibility in regard to the 
development of the Indian syllogism will be investigated in 
chapter 19 below. The present chapter and the three that 
follow it will explore relations between the Greek and Indian 
dialectical traditions, including the question of diffusion. First 
it will be inquired whether there are signs of the dialectic in 
India prior to the Alexandrian colonization. 


WaAS THERE A PRE-ALEXANDRIAN DIALECTIC 
IN INDIA? 


Recorded Indian thought until the tenth book of the R.g Veda 
seems to express a unified tribal attitude. In R.g Veda X.129, 
one of the most famous and unorthodox of the Vedic hymns, 
signs of skepticism toward received lore appear. The text is 
attributed to Praja-pati Parames.t-hin, one of the legendary 
early sages of India who were poets and, somewhat like the 
“Seven Wise Men” of the pre-Socratic period in Greece and 
some of the pre-Socratics themselves, bridged the gap between 
mythology and metaphysics. Parames.t.hin has been called “the 
Thales of India” because he suggested water as the substance 
from which all things are formed.4 He may have been 
expressing a Chaldean-influenced form of the ancient Near 
Eastern myth of creation from water, as Thales himself may 
have done. 

But alongside Parames.t.hin’s mythical or metaphysical 
speculations are skeptical or questioning elements which 
suggest a discontent with inherited explanations. His hymn 
ends with doubt that anyone, even the creator god, can know 
the roots of things: 


Who truly knows? Who shall here proclaim it—whence 
the gods were produced, whence this creation? The gods 
arose on this side later, by the creation of this (empiric 
world, to which the gods belong); then who knows 
whence it came into being? 

This creation, whence it came into being, whether it was 
established, or whether not—he who is its overseer in 
the highest heaven, he verily knows, or perchance he 
knows not.5 


In this passage there are intimations of the Law of the Excluded 
Middle in the series of A/not-A dichotomies: “[W]hether it was 
established ... or not ... he verily knows ... or ... knows not.” 
But dichotomy as used here does not imply an emerging 
dichotomy-and-dilemma method, which involves rejection of 
the Law of the Excluded Middle. Despite the skeptical content, 
there is formally more protologic here than protodialectic. In 
either case it does not go very far. 

The stage of Hindu literature that follows the R.g Veda is 
dominated by an obsession with the Vedic sacrifice, which 
functioned socially as a guarantee of priestly power. The 
formulas of sacrifice are contained in the Yajur Vedas and the 
explanations of these formulas are in collections called the Bra- 
hman.as. In these works the skeptical streak that appeared in 
the tenth book of the R.g Veda has disappeared, and with it the 
suggestions of a rudimentary formal logic based on dichotomy. 
Insofar as these texts contain reasoning, it consists of fanciful 
arguments from analogy which may operate through references 
to legend or to magical etymologies. Doubt (vicikitsa) about 
ideas of the afterlife is mentioned only in order to be allayed 
through arguments from sacrificial analogies.6 

The Bra-hman.as were followed by the A-ran.yakas and 
Upanis.ads, compendia of various doctrines and tendencies. 
These texts also lack a systematic formulation of dialectical 
thinking, though dialectical patternings may be dimly 
suggested. Udda-laka A-runi, whose doctrines are compiled in 
the sixth book of the Cha-ndogya Upanis.ad, seems to carry the 
speculations of Parames.t.hin farther. Parames.t.hin, in R.g 
Veda X.129, had asserted that at the beginning there was 
neither Being nor non-Being, then later, contradictorily, that 


the cause of the existent was found in the nonexistent. Udda- 
laka, seemingly attending to the same question, even possibly 
thinking of that passage, says: 


In the beginning, my dear, this was Being alone, one 
only without a second. Some people say “in the 
beginning this was non-being alone, one only; without a 
second. From that non-being being was produced.” But 
how, indeed, my dear, could it be thus? how could being 
be produced from non-being? On the contrary, my dear, 
in the beginning this was being alone, one only, without 
a second. (CU VI.2.1—-2) 


Udda-laka’s assertion that Being could not come from non- 
Being has often been compared with Parmenides’ argument. 
But the comparison does not hold in terms of formalization. 
Parmenides employed the dichotomy-and-dilemma method 
outlined above. First he dichotomized, arguing that if 
something comes into Being it must come either from Being or 
from non-Being. He then reduced each limb of the dichotomy 
to absurdity, rendering the dichotomy into a dilemma: 
Something cannot, on the one hand, come from Being, for if it 
comes from being then it was already in Being and cannot be 
said to have come into Being. It cannot, on the other hand, 
come from non-Being either, because non-Being does not exist. 
The conclusion is that there is Being alone, with no transits 
between Being and non-Being in either direction. The 
dichotomy-and-dilemma structure is so_ clearly and 
economically employed that Parmenides’ awareness of it would 
be hard to doubt. Udda-laka, on the other hand, does not 
diagram the formal process of his thought. He states a 
dichotomy, and dogmatically takes a side of it. There is no 
dilemma; in fact there is no actual reasoning here. Between the 
argumentation of R.g Veda X.129 and Udda-laka, there has 
been no visible advance in terms of formalizing the dialectic. 


Like Udda-laka and Parames.t.hin, Ya-jfavalkya, a teacher 
of the Br.hada-ran.yaka Upanis.ad (“who is regarded as the 
greatest philosopher of the Upanis.ads”)7, shows a tendency to 
teach in dichotomized terms. His two Great Sayings, or maha- 
va-kyas, are a dichotomized pair: neti, neti and iti, iti, “neither 


this nor that,” and “both this and that” (or, more literally, “not 
this, not this,” and “this, this”). The Great Sayings seem a 
shorthand for two ontological doctrines, first the denial of the 
reality of particulars (“not this, not that”), and second the 
affirmation that all particulars are, in fact, however hiddenly, 
identical with pure being (“this, that”). The apparent rejection 
of the Law of Contradiction may show a dialectical impulse, 
but, as with Parmenides, the impulse serves the cause of a 
metaphysical absolute, and, as with Udda-laka, there is no sign 
of dialectical formalization. 


THE NYA-YA SUTRAS, 2 


The Nya-ya Su-tras, in which the first extant Indian 
formalization of logic is found, seem to preserve traces of rules 
of debate, which may have developed over a long period of 
time into logical forms. The Naiya-yika syllogism, for example, 
accomplishes in five steps what Aristotle’s syllogism 
accomplishes in three. The two steps which seem logically 
unnecessary may preserve conventions of debating practice. 
The debates, in other words, may have been the matrix in 
which dialectical and/or logical thought developed in India, 
between the late Vedic period and the age of both the Nya-ya 
Su-tras and the dialectical works of Na-ga-rjuna, that is, over a 
period of at least six hundred years. 

Many scholars have traced the debate back to the Vedic 
ritual called brahmodya, a ceremony involving an exchange of 
questions and answers that took place within the greater Vedic 
sacrifice.s Sometimes the brahmodya took the form of a 
catechistic practice, involving rote recitation of questions and 
responses; the questions are riddlelike and the answers are 
ritually based—for example: 


Q. Who walketh singly? 
A. The sun. 
Q. Whose light is equal to the sun? 
A. A brahman. 
(S B XIII.5.2.11 ff.) 
If such ritualized utterances were the material out of which 


logical and dialectical forms developed, then at some point the 
ritual nature of the brahmodya must have been radically altered 
to allow new answers to old questions and even, perhaps, 
individual free-form input on the part of independent thinkers. 
More than that, serious schools of thought are assumed which, 
after long preparation of doctrines, would present them in the 
“debate” form. 

At some point the debate seems to have been secularized in 
contexts such as public assemblies and courts. The secular 
debates in turn seem to have influenced the ritual debates, 
which became more free and investigative. In the Maha-bha- 
rata, which shows a later period than the Upanis.ads, we read 
that “as the sacrifice progressed eloquent reasoners put forward 
many theories based on reasoning (hetuva-da) with the 
intention of defeating each other” (As ‘vamedhaparvan 86.27).9 
From this context, then, what S ankara was to call tarka-sa-stra, 
or theory of reasoning, may have developed. How far the 
debates progressed, however, in either systematic dialectic or 
formal logic is unknown. There are examples in the Buddhist 
Nika-yas of the language employed in debates (M. II.243, S. 
IlI.11 et al.), such as: (1) “The text is on my side, there is no 
text on your side”; (2) “You state later what ought to be stated 
earlier”; and (3) “You state earlier what ought to be stated 
later.”10 The first is a nondialectical appeal to scriptural 
authority. The third may or may not be an accusation of the 
fallacy of petitio principii, that is, using as a premise the 
proposition that one intends to prove. There seems to be no 
formal fallacy corresponding to (2). There is no certain 
evidence of formal logic or dialectic here. 


Sources later than the Nika-yas throw only a faint light on 
the question. One of the schools that seem to have vied in the 
debates was the Ca-rva-ka or Loka-yata, the “this world” 
school, a materialistic doctrine whose principal text, the 
Brihaspati Su-tra, from perhaps the sixth century B.c., is not 
extant. Loka-yatika teachings are now known principally from 
encyclopedic compendia of the twelfth century A.D. and later, 
such as the Compendium of All Doctrines (Sarvadars‘ana- 
sam.graha). The Compendium presents the Loka-yata doctrine as 
a dialectical system involvi ng the formal structures of 
dichotomy-and-dilemma and infinite regress. These features 


cannot, on that basis, however, be read back into the pre- 
Alexandrian period. 

The Compendium presents the Loka-yatika dialectic as 
undermining the practice of inference from universal 
propositions; and the debate over universals does not apply to 
the early or middle Upanis.adic periods, but to the much later 
Nya-ya Su-tras. Furthermore, a thousand years before the 
Compendium the school of Na-ga-rjuna employed the same 
styles of argumentation. Ma-dhyamika texts may be the source 
whence medieval Loka-yatikas derived the dichotomy-and- 
dilemma method. There is no evidence that suggests that the 
Loka-yata school of the sixth century B.c. possessed even the 
most primal forms of the dialectic. 

There are, however, certain passages of the Compendium’s 
synopsis of Loka-yatika thought which may go back to the 
Brihaspati Su-tra, that is, to the early Upanis.adic period. These 
passages are quoted in verse in the generally prose Compendium 
and contain primitive arguments from analogy formed into 
implied modus tollens proofs. For example: 


If a beast slain in the Jyotis.t.oma rite will itself go to 
heaven, why then does not the sacrificer forthwith offer 
his own father?11 


The argument questions the sincerity of the Vedic priests: If 
the sacrificer really believed that a beast slain in the rite would 
go to heaven, then he would sacrifice his own father (if A then 
B); he does not sacrifice his own father (not B), therefore he 
does not really believe (therefore not A). 


Another example from the Compendium questions the 
efficacy of the rite rather than the sincerity behind it: 


If beings in heaven are gratified by our offering the 
sacrifice, then why not give food below to gratify those 
standing on the roof? 


If food eaten on earth satisfies beings in heaven, then, on the 
analogy of the above-below relationship, food eaten on the 
floor should satisfy people on the roof—which manifestly it 
does not. 


In these two examples the possible modus tollens structure is 
only implied, not spelled out; but the arguments are so parallel 
in formulation as to suggest a rudimentarily formalized 
practice. Still, they provide no evidence about the development 
of the dichotomy-and-dilemma and infinite regress arguments; 
they have more bearing on the rudimentary stages of the 
syllogism. 

Another text which enters into the discussion is The 
Refutation of All Theories About Reality (Tattvopaplavasim.ha), 
attributed to one Jayara-s‘i Bhat.t.a. This is the only surviving 
Loka-yata text, a work of about the seventh century A.D. It 
employs a systematic dialectic, but subject to the same 
chronology as the Compendium, because it argues against 
universal propositions and the legitimacy of inferences from 
them. The discussion of inference is introduced with the 
question “What is inference?” and this is answered by an 
immediate quote from the Nya-ya Su-tras. The fact that the 
Refutation is directed against the Naiya-yika school renders it 
irrelevant for reconstructing a pre-Greek system of formal 
dialectic in India. 


The Pali Suttas of Buddhism are texts which seem pre- 
Naiya-yika (though they were not written down till the last 
century B.c.), and they shed a dim and scattered light on the 
protodialectical period. The Samyutta Nika-ya (II.77) and the 
An.guttara Nika-ya (IV.428) ascribe the following doctrines to 
Loka-yatikas: 

1. Everything exists. 

2. Nothing exists. 

3. Everything is a unity. 

4. Everything is a plurality.12 


One scholar proposes that these dichotomies represent 
opposing Loka-yata schools, a “pluralist school of metaphysical 
materialists” and a “nihilist school of pragmatic materialists.”13 
They may, on the other hand, represent a protodialectical 
rejection of prominent metaphysical positions and the principle 
of contradiction. But all that can be said with certainty is that 
the elementary dichotomy structure is being used for some 
purpose here, as it was in R.g Veda X.129, in the early 


Upanis.adic thought of Ya-jfavalkya and Udda-laka, and 
elsewhere in early Indian thought. 

The Brahmaja-la Sutta (D. 1.12-38) lists several types or 
schools of Skeptics. They fall into a variety of groups which are 
difficult to sort out, but, discounting differences in emphases, 
they shared certain protodialectical insights and principles. The 
medieval Jain author S 1-la-n.ka tells us, for example, that early 
Skeptics emphasized subjectivity and regarded philosophy as a 
therapeutic activity, arguing that becoming entangled in 
argumentation or in mistaking subjectivity for objectivity 
conduces to unease of mind and anxiety, and that the Skeptic 
adopts the skeptical attitude to avoid this unease. 

The most famous of the early Indian Skeptics was Safijaya 
Belat.t.hiputta, who has been called “the Pyrrho of India.”14 He 
seems to have been an older contemporary of both Siddha-rtha 
and Nigan.t.ha Na-ttaputta—that is of the Buddha and Maha-vi- 
ra—and an important influence on the formation of both 
Buddhism and Jainism.15 If the Nika-yas’ account of the 
doctrines of the “eel-wrigglers” (D. 1.24-25) is properly 
attributed to the school of Sanjaya, then he is described as 
teaching: (1) that one can never know how one’s own fears, 
hopes, prejudices, and so on have shaped one’s opinions— 
better, then, not to trust in opinions; (2) that holding an 
opinion leads to passionate involvements—either of grasping or 
aversion—that will destroy peace of mind; (3) that holding an 
opinion is just asking for an argument, and arguments also 
destroy peace of mind. 

Safijaya and other early Skeptics may have employed a 
fourfold formulation in the pattern: 

1. Itis. 

2. It is not. 

3. It both is and is not. 

4. It neither is nor is not. 


This fourfold formula was to be important in different stages of 
Buddhist thought, and it may have entered Buddhism from 
Safijaya or another Skeptic source.16 The fourfold negation as 
employed by Safijaya and, probably, other early Skeptics, may 
express the protodialectical belief that the conflict of opinions 


invalidates them all. This radical skepticism is balanced in 
Jainism by a relativist belief that each of a variety of 
alternative views may be true in a partial sense. 

The central carrier of this relativistic attitude is the Jain 
doctrine known as the sya-dva-da or the “in-a-sense doctrine.” 
It offers a list of seven propositions, generally seeming to 
contradict each other, all of which are to be applied to any 
entity simultaneously in order to get a rounded view of it. The 
seven propositions are: 


1. Ina sense it is. 

In a sense it is not. 

In a sense it both is and is not. 

In a sense it is indeterminate (or unpredicable). 

In a sense it both is and is unpredicable. 

In a sense it both is not and is unpredicable. 

In a sense it both is and is not, and is unpredicable. 


Adenipt have been made to relate this to the fourfold 
formula found in the teachings of the Skeptics and the 
Buddhists. Clearly there are formal resemblances; the first four 
propositions in the Jain list seem more or less equivalent to the 
fourfold formula. But there are functional differences even 
stronger than the formal resemblances. The seven Jain 
propositions are understood as all simultaneously true of the 
same entity when viewed from different points of view or in 
different aspects. The idea is illustrated by the Jain parable of 
the six blind men touching different parts of an elephant, each 
mistaking his part for the whole. 

The fourfold formulation, on the other hand, does not seem 
to have been relativistic, though it may have had a variety of 
different uses. Safijaya’s intentions are not clearly known, but 
the formula may have functioned for him as a fourfold 
negation; in some cases at least, he denied that any of the four 
propositions applies, in contrast to the Jain view that all of 
their list of seven apply. Siddha-rtha made a mixed use of the 
formula. Usually he seems to have regarded the four 
propositions as a set of logical alternatives, one of which had to 
be true in any case, the other three false. They are not, in other 
words, in the context of the Buddhist Nika-yas, dialectical. The 
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third proposition, understood in this way, is not meant to assert 
a contradiction, nor is the fourth meant to breach the Law of 
the Excluded Middle. Rather, the third shows the influence of 
the relativistic thinking of the Jains and means that the entity 
in question in one sense is and in another sense is not—for 
example, it is A but it is not B. To achieve this reading, one 
must interpret the second proposition not as the contradictory 
of the first but as its contrary, that is, its direct opposite. The 
fourth, then, recognizes a state in between the two opposites, a 
state which the Law of the Excluded Middle would disallow if 
the second were the contradictory rather than the contrary of 
the first. The four alternatives about happiness illustrate this 
interpretation; in terms of any human being at any moment, 
one of them must be true and the others false: 
1. The soul is exclusively happy. 


2. The soul is exclusively unhappy (not not-happy, the 
contradictory, but positively unhappy, the contrary or 
opposite). 

3. The soul has mixed feelings of happiness (about some 
things or in some respects) and unhappiness (about other 
things or in other respects). 

4. The soul is neither happy nor unhappy but in a neutral 
hedonic state.17 


In the case of a handful of metaphysical questions about the 
absolute and the afterlife, on the other hand, Siddha-rtha seems 
to have followed Safijaya’s practice of denying all four 
alternatives. It is this which constituted his “noble silence,” 
which has been invoked as the source or seed-form of the 
Buddhist dialectic. At a later stage of Buddhist thought, Na-ga- 
rjuna universalized Siddha-rtha’s application of the fourfold 
negation, applying it equally to all questions; in doing so, he 
may have restored Safijaya’s practice, but this is not really 
known. 

Finally, very little is known about the early history of the 
fourfold formula in India. The attribution of it to Safijaya or 
other Skeptics called “eel-wrigglers” depends on passages in the 
Buddhist canon which do not necessarily predate the third 
century B.c. It may be that the Buddhist texts are not quoting 
the Skeptics but formulating skeptical attitudes in their own, 


Buddhist way. The later sources, such as S 1-la-n-ka, which 
similarly seem to ascribe the formula to early Skeptics exhibit 
the same ambiguity: The words of the Skeptics cannot be 
authoritatively separated from the later matrix of expression in 
which they are found. It is, in other words, not certain that the 
fourfold formulation was pre-Alexandrian in India, though it 
seems likely, at the least, that materials from which it could 
have been developed—such as the Loka-yatika antinomies and 
the Jain sevenfold formulation—were that early. 

Other skeptical motifs of the early Buddhist literature may 
have fed into the Ma-dhyamika school along with the fourfold 
negation. In the Sutta Nipa-ta are found exhortations to 
abstention from opinion, conceptualization, behavioral rules, 
and value judgments. He who acts rightly is described as “not 
like those who are entranced by the passion of their views” (SN 
891d). 


He does not take sides among those who uphold the 
various assumptions ... Giving up assumptions, 
unattached he builds no reliance on knowledge itself ... 
he does not rely on any views whatever. (800) 

Gone beyond all limits, he does not delight in passion 
nor does he delight in dis-passion. (795)18 


Clearly the protodialectical attitude has been crystallized here. 
The Buddha of the Sutta Nipa-ta seems influenced by Safijayan 
Skepticism in general.19 Still, one does not find in the Sutta 
Nipa-ta any trace of formal dialectical argumentation yet. 
Alongside the influence of Safjayan Skepticism it exhibits a 
relativistic tendency which may be derived from Jain influence; 
the Uda-na, in fact, has adopted the Jain parable of the blind 
men and the elephant. 

In addition to protodialectical skepticism and relativism, a 
phenomenalism arose in the early Buddhist period which 
attempted to turn attention from inherited lore about reality to 
the direct evidence of experience. It appears conspicuously in 
the Sutta Nipa-ta, where we read: “There are not many and 
various permanent truths in the world apart from conscious 
experience” (SN 886). It is featured as a shorthand for the 
whole Buddhist teaching in the Sabbasutta, where Siddha-rtha, 


being asked about “everything,” said: 


Monks, I will teach you “everything.” Listen to it. What, 
monks, is “everything”? Eye and color, ear and sound, 
nose and odor, tongue and taste, body and tangibles, 
mind and concepts ... Monks, he who would say: “I will 
reject this everything and proclaim another everything” he 
may certainly have a theory (of his own). But when 
questioned, he would not be able to answer and would, 
moreover, be subject to vexation. Why? Because it 
would not be within the range of experience.20 


In this passage Siddha-rtha expresses the eudaimonistic view of 
skepticism attributed to a number of early Skeptics: that to 
hold unprovable or untestable views about reality is a source of 
vexation. 

The Di-ghanakha Sutta (M. 1.498) preserves a conversation 
between the Buddha and a representative of some Skeptical 
school. The Buddha deals with three positions which were 
evidently held by some thinkers or other: 

1. I agree with every view. 

2. I agree with no view. 

3. Iagree with some views and disagree with others. 


There is an obvious similarity among all these lists of 
propositions. “I agree with all views,” for example, recalls the 
Loka-yatika position “Everything exists” and is substantially the 
same as Jain relativism. “I agree with no view” recalls the 
Loka-yatika “Nothing exists” and is the position of Siddha- 
rtha’s interlocutor, Di-ghanakha. Siddha-rtha, testing Di- 
ghanakha’s position, asks: “Do you agree with the view that 
you hold, namely that you disagree with every view?” And D1- 
ghanakha replies, “Even if I agree with this view, it is all the 
same” (M. 1.397). He refuses, in other words, to entertain his 
nihilism as a passionate position, since it is intended as a 
rejection of both passionate adherence and denial. 

Certain debaters called “hairsplitters” in the Buddhist texts 
are said to “go about shattering with their intelligence the 
theories (of others)” (M. 1.176, 11.122, 123).21 Very little is 
known of the types of arguments they used, but one scholar has 


argued that, in effect, they employed the dichotomy-and- 
dilemma structure. This view is based on three Sutta passages. 
In the first (from the Cu-L.ahatthipadopamasutta [M. 1.176, 
repeated II.122]), these debaters are said to proceed so that “if 
they questioned thus and he [Siddha-rtha] answers thus, we 
shall join issue with him thus, and if questioned thus he 
answers thus we shall join issue with him thus.”22 This could 
be a reference to a partial enumeration of a series of 
propositions and their refutations; the problem with thinking of 
it as a description of the dichotomy-and-dilemma method is 
that the text implies two questions, each answered once, rather 
than one question with a double (either/or) answer. In 
addition, two passages from the Suttas have been proposed as 
examples of dilemmas. In the first (Abhayara-jakuma-ra Sutta, 
M. 1.392-393) the interlocutor, King Abhaya, involves Siddha- 
rtha in a dilemma: Either the Buddha will make statements that 
are unpleasant to others or he will not; if he does, he is no 
different from ordinary people (as he claims to be); if he does 
not, then presumably he has not said that Devadatta is doomed 
to hell (which he is known to have said). A problem is that this 
apparent dichotomy-and-dilemma form has been recovered 
from a passage of unsystematic conversation in the text. The 
difference between the text as it stands and this abstracted 
structure is so great that even the scholar who argues for the 
dilemma here says, “There is no reason to suppose that the 
person who framed this question was aware of the logical form 
of the arguments.”23 It should be noted also that the limbs of 
the dilemma are voided not through formal procedures but 
through empirical means, the invocation of the audience’s 
memory of past claims made by Siddha-rtha. The second 
example (S. IV.323 ff.) is even less formal than the first. Only 
half of a possible dilemma is present, and the scholar in 
question notes that “it is only the fact that it is called a 
dilemma” (ubhatokot.ikam., two-pronged question) “that 
justifies our reconstruction of it.”24 But it should be noted in 
this case that the word used here for “two-pronged question” is 
not the same word meaning “dilemma” in later Indian logical 
manuals, and may have meant something else. 

It is, finally, possible that the “hairsplitters,” in the age of 
the Pali Suttas, were marginally working out a dichotomy-and- 


dilemma form of debating in which the limbs of the dilemma 
are voided by empirical methods; but it can hardly be regarded 
as established or as occupying an important position in the 
tradition as it is presently known. 

The Pali Suttas, then, do not themselves exhibit either 
dialectical or logical formalization, nor do they reflect the 
existence of such formalization in other groups with whom the 
Buddha debated. In the age following the canonization of the 
Suttas, however, the age in which the abhidharma texts were 
developed, such formalization has been claimed. (It is doubtful 
that the abhidharma formalization preceded the Alexandrian 
Greek entry into India, but as it is possible the topic will be 
treated here.) 

Warder, in introducing another scholar’s book on the 
development of the abhidharma out of the Nika-yas, states that 
“the dialogues attributed to the Buddha himself [in the Suttas] 
are full of arguments, partly informal and conversational but 
partly set out in a systematic way embodying logical 
principles,” and, more emphatically, “in the subsequent period 
of the growth of the Abhidhamma in the various schools we 
find a new stage of strictly formalized arguments and debates, 
recorded especially in the Pali Katha-vattu and the Chinese 
translation of the ... Vijfia-naka-ya.” He adds a reference to the 
idea that the “method called abhidhamma is itself the early 
logic of the Buddhists.”25 In discussing the two crucial texts, 
Katha-vattu and Vijnfa-naka-ya, he says, “Here a truly ‘formal 
logic’ is first found in the Buddhist tradition ... [it] appears to 
confirm the 3rd century B.c. as the period of the origin of a 
formal logic out of the practice of a formal debate with strict 
rules of procedure.” 26 

Under close analysis of the text does not seem to live up to 
this optimistic introduction. The author attributes to the Nika- 
yas “certain embryonic anticipations of formal logical 
procedures.”27 In illustration he cites the possible dichotomy- 
and-dilemma form (from the Cu-l.ahatthipadopamasutta [M. 
I.176]) quoted above.28 In treating the abhidharma itself there 
is even less result. A certain formalization of doctrines from the 
Nika-yas is represented by the abhidharmic practices of 
“classifying dhammas into different types ... [and] arranging 


dhammas in numerical order.”29 But in fact, it appears that the 
classification and listing of dhammas is not made on logical 
principles but on perceptions of psychological processes, such 
as the listing of the five skandhas. That such ma’tika-s, or lists, 
may have existed in the period of the Nika-yas does not really 
relate to the issues of logic and dialectic, but to the 
development of Buddhist psychology. While there is, as there 
was in R.g Veda X.129, a certain attention to contraries and 
contradictories,30 these relationships (found useful for listing 
by the primitive Pythagoreans in Greece, too) are not 
developed into constructions for argument, such as the 
syllogism. The Suttas, for example, distinguish the contraries 
sukha, happiness, and duh.kha, unhappiness, and the neutral 
term adukkhamasukha, neither happy nor unhappy. One Sutta 
text states, in effect, “Whenever one feels item (1), one feels 
neither item (2) nor item (3). Whenever one feels item (2), one 
feels neither item (1) nor item (3). Whenever one feels item 
(3), one feels neither item (1) nor item (2).”31 Logical 
relationships between categories are being explored, in 
elementary set theory; but that is a far more primitive stage 
than the systematization of either dialectical or logical 
argumentation. The authors in question are working out the 
forms of propositions, not yet devising structures of 
argumentation that involve relationships among propositions. 

Finally, the forms of argument known to have been 
prominent in the pre-Alexandrian period of India are (1) 
appeals to scriptures, (2) appeals to experience, (3) arguments 
from analogy which range from fanciful etymologies to 
primitive modus tollens refutations. There is no sign of the 
formalized logic of the Nya-ya Su-tras or of the dialectical 
reductions by logical contradiction, circularity, and infinite 
regress which were to be basic to Na-ga-rjuna in the post- 
Alexandrian period. The conclusion holds that there are no 
clear signs of the systematic dialectic in what is known about 
pre-Alexandrian India, but primarily of a protodialectical 
attitude. 


GREEK DIALECTIC IN THE EARLY PERIOD— 
BRIEFLY 


Negative thinking developed in Greece from about 500 B.c. on, 
in two different directions which Plato described as a battle 
between Gods and Giants (Soph. 246). By “Gods” he meant 
Parmenides, Pythagoras, and others who laid the foundations 
of the western metaphysics of essence. By “Giants” he meant 
Democritus, Protagoras, and the Sophists, who began the 
tradition of critical and skeptical thought. Both these 
movements utilized dialectical forms. But their negative 
formulations served different purposes. Sometimes they were 
absolutistic and metaphysical in intent, sometimes critical and 
deconstructive. The formalization of dialectic was a project that 
overlapped this distinction. It had taken place more or less 
completely not only before Alexander the Great’s colonization 
of northwest India but in fact before Plato’s day. (It will be 
spelled out in more detail in the next chapter.) 

Parmenides’ primal argument for Being employed 
dichotomy-and-dilemma form to disprove the ideas of motion 
and change and to prove, by tacit appeal to the Law of the 
Excluded Middle, the idea of changeless being. Parmenides’ 
disproof of motion left reality as a static absolute and reduced 
everyday human experience to illusion. It uttered with a 
precise formal framework what Udda-laka and Ya-jnavalkya 
had uttered with less formal awareness, but probably earlier, in 
India. Parmenides began by dichotomizing the basic issue of 
Being, then converted the dichotomy into a dilemma by 
disproving each limb in turn. Logic has proved, contrary to the 
senses, that reality is static and unchanging. 


Parmenides was among Plato’s “Gods” or constructive 
metaphysicians. He used disproof to prove the counterthesis. 
By disproving motion he posited a hyperexperiential reality of 
unchanging Being. His student Zeno provided substructures for 
the disproof of the two links of the dichotomy, especially the 
technique of infinite regress featured in his arguments called 
Paradoxes. Like Parmenides, he exercised dialectical negation 
to metaphysical or absolutist ends. This use of negative 
thinking in the service of metaphysical absolutism produced a 
counterthesis in the skeptical negations of the “Giants.” 

About 445 B.c., roughly twenty years after the writing of 
Parmenides’ book On Nature, or On Being, a reply appeared in 


the poem On Nature, or On Non-Being, by Gorgias of Leontini. 
This book is the earliest extant example of a total dialectic— 
one which reduces to absurdity the central questions of 
ontology, epistemology, and semantics, without implying the 
establishment of a positive counterthesis. It is a rigorously 
patterned tour de force of dichotomy-and-dilemma units 
generating one another until they are terminated by an impasse 
of infinite regress or contradiction. 

By the time of the sophistic movement the formalization of 
the critique of philosophy had become a major preoccupation 
of Greek philosophers. Protagoras, Euthydemus, and other 
“giants” made contributions that will be discussed later. 


It was Plato—or Socrates as depicted by Plato—who made 
the term “dialectic” prominent. At different periods of his life 
he used it for different purposes, at times metaphysical and 
absolutist, at times critical and skeptical. His demonstrations of 
virtuosity with dialectical patterns are among the most 
advanced displays of formal thought before the nineteenth- 
century mathematics of the infinite. 

From Plato’s time until the second century A.D. (the probable 
century of both Sextus Empiricus and Na-ga-rjuna) both 
streams of Greek dialectic were in full flow, the absolutist 
tradition extending from Plato to Plotinus and the critical- 
skeptical line extending from Socrates to Sextus Empiricus. In 
the period before Alexander’s invasion of India, the students of 
Socrates, of whom three in addition to Plato founded 
philosophical lineages, are the central figures in the continuing 
development of negative thinking. They were all aggressively 
involved with the systematization of methodical doubt through 
the formal properties of the dialectic, which became 
increasingly honed and elaborated. This tradition of negative 
arguments survived longest in the Pyrrhonist lineage, which 
extended from Pyrrhon of Elis (born c. 370 B.c.), who went to 
India with Alexander, to Sextus Empiricus in the second 
century A.D.; the Pyrrhonist tradition is the key body of 
evidence for the relationship between Greek and Indian 
dialectic. 

With Pyrrhon of Elis’s trip to India the pre-Alexandrian 
period ends. In that period Indian and Greek thinkers had 


developed similar dialectical attitudes. But only in Greece, it 
seems, had these attitudes equipped themselves with formal 
methods in this period. After Alexander’s colonization of 
northwest India a five-hundred-year-long period of Greek and 
Indian cultural intermixing took place. Toward the end of this 
period, the array of Greek dialectical forms turns up in India, 
mature, complete, and without evidence of developmental 
stages, in the school of Buddhist thought called Ma-dhyamika. 
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Chapter Sixteen 


Early Greek Philosophy and Ma- 
dhyamika 


The Buddhist school called the Ma- 
dhyamika, or Middle Way, arose in either the late second or the 
early third century AD. in the works of Na-ga-rjuna, and 
survived for over a thousand years as a living tradition of 
thought in India, Tibet, and China. It was the inheritor and 
systematizer of the protodialectical thought of Sanjaya, 
Nataputta, and the authors of the Sutta Nipa-ta. More 
immediately it is traced back to a group of texts called the 
Perfect Wisdom (Prajfia-pa-ramita-), which originated around 
100 B.c.1 The Perfect Wisdom texts feature somewhat poetic 
rejections of the reality of passing phenomena, which are said 
to be like foam or bubbles or smoke or cloud, “empty, false and 
fleeting,” “like a mock show which deludes the mind,” like a 
lightning flash, a dewdrop, a dream, and so on. Like certain 
Greek texts, including Timon’s summary of the teaching of 
Pyrrhon, they featured formulaic series of negations. The most 
famous, the Heart Su-tra,says: 

... there is neither form, nor feeling, nor perception, nor 
impulse, nor consciousness, no eye, or ear, or nose, or 
tongue, or body, or mind, no form, nor sound, nor smell, 
nor taste, or touchable, nor object of mind ... 2 


It is worth noting that there are Greek texts that speak in a very 
similar voice, for example the following (probably Pyrrhonist) 
statement which is quoted by a commentator on Plato’s 
Theatetus: 


No form, no words, no object of taste, or smell, or touch, 
no other object of perception, has any distinctive 
character.3 


Yet the Prajfia-pa-ramita- texts, like other pre-Ma-dhyamika 
Indian texts expressing skeptical or critical attitudes, do not 
exhibit the formalization of the dialectic that appears at last 
only with Na-ga-rjuna’s Verses on the Middle Way (Mu- 
lamadhyamika-karika-s). 

Na-ga-rjuna was an approximate contemporary of both the 
Pyrrhonist author Sextus Empiricus and the Neoplatonist 
Plotinus. Virtually no biographical information about him can 
be recovered. His teaching was called the Middle Way, and the 
Middle Way is the way between Yes and No—the way that the 
Law of the Excluded Middle says does not exist. Exponents of 
the Middle Way did not construct a metaphysics of their own, 
but were content to criticize the metaphysics of rival schools of 
thought, along with the assumptions of common sense, down to 
such fundamental concepts as motion and rest, being and non- 
being, self and not-self, and so on. 

Na-ga-rjuna’s attack on the metaphysics of essence was 
carried out through the reductio ad absurdum applied in the 
dichotomy-and-dilemma pattern, with liberal use of regressus ad 
infinitum, and a battery of arguments against motion, change, 
potentiality, and so on, which were familiar to Greek 
dialecticians during the seven hundred years from Parmenides 
to Sextus. A comparison of the Ma-dhyamika dialectic with the 
accumulated layers of the Greek tradition will yield some 
probable conclusions about the circumstances in which it arose. 


THE MOTIVES OF THE DIALECTIC 


In Greece two motives appear. To Parmenides, Plato, and other 
metaphysicians—to the Gods, that is, of Plato’s dichotomy—the 
dialectic involved the distinction between conditioned and 
unconditioned being, that is, between the givens of everyday 
experience and an unchanging and absolute ground of Being. 
Specifically, the dialectic was used to destroy belief in the 
reality of conditioned being so that a mystical intuition of 


unconditioned being might ensue. Reality was to be sought 
outside of phenomenal experience, through a _ dialectical 
negation of it. 

For other Greek philosophers, including Democritus, 
Protagoras, Gorgias, Antisthenes, Pyrrhon, and Sextus, on the 
other hand—Plato’s Giants and their successors—the purpose 
of the dialectic was to free the mind from the belief that 
linguistic concepts correspond to reality and that, therefore, it 
is possible to frame from them propositions or opinions that 
will be objectively true. The dialectic was conceived as an 
antilinguistic or anticonceptual force that would blow away 
what the Cynics called the smoke or mist of opinions and value 
judgments and restore attention to phenomena in themselves. 
In the one case, phenomena are considered unreal; in the other 
case, conceptualization about phenomena is considered unreal. 


For the thinkers of the latter, phenomenalistic tendency, the 
goal of philosophy was not unlike Wittgenstein’s desire to “get 
the fly out of the flybottle’—the flybottle being essentially 
linguistic categories. Dialectical criticism was meant to cure the 
mind of opinions, which, functioning like screens or templates, 
shape parts of experience to one model while repressing others. 
The study of counterarguments to one’s own opinions was 
meant, according to Sextus, to lead to a general state of epoche-, 
“suspension of belief,” which would lead in turn to a state of 
inner freedom from the domination of linguistic categories 
(aphasia), which in turn will steady into an affective balance 
(arrepsia) which is naturally and effortlessly followed by a state 
of imperturbability (ataraxia) (OP 1.8,12, 25-30).4 

The ethics of both the metaphysical and the critical 
branches of the Greek tradition involves withdrawal from 
passionate belief and the development of equanimity. The 
ethical terminology is mostly negative, designating the states of 
mind to be avoided, and Democritus seems to have been 
especially important in developing it. The term ataraxia, 
“inability to be perturbed,” is attributed by Stobaeus to 
Democritus (DK 68A167), and the fragments of Democritus also 
show the term athambia, ”inability to be astonished, alarmed, 
etc.” (“Pyrrho apparently,” says one scholar, “read Democritus 
with approval.”)5 The central ethical term for the Cynics and 


Stoics was apatheia, “lack of passionate response [to events 
that are not in one’s control].” The Pyrrhonist terms aphasia, 
“lack of passionate involvement in linguistic category 
projections,” and arrepsia, “lack of inclination (as of a balance 
beam),” express the idea that emotions or passions may be set 
going by words attached to events rather than directly by 
events themselves—by nomos or convention, in other words, 
rather than byphysis or nature. 


In India the situation is similar. Some early 
protodialecticians aimed at eradicating belief in ordinary 
experience in order to clear the way for transcendental 
experience of the absolute. This is the meaning behind Ya- 
jilavalkya’s sayings, neti neti and iti iti. “Not this, not this” 
negates all phenomena or experience, which get in the way of 
the proper practice of philosophy; “this, this,” posits the 
universal presence of an unchanging ground of being, 
knowledge of which is the goal of the practice of philosophy. 
On the other hand, some of the protodialecticians referred to in 
the Pali Suttas held that the purpose of the dialectic was to 
establish peace of mind. Mental turmoil was understood as 
arising from the conflict of opinions; the quelling of opinions 
through dialectical criticism was a path to equanimity. 


Recent scholarship has presented two views on the question 
why Ma-dhyamika thinkers in particular wanted to clear the 
mind of concepts and beliefs. These two views are more or less 
the same as the two motives behind the Greek dialectic and 
behind the early Indian protodialectic. The absolutist or 
metaphysical view holds that the so-called double truth of the 
Ma-dhyamika consists in a rather Parmenidean or Ya- 
jiavalkyan distinction between conditioned and unconditioned 
being. The dialectic, on this view, negates everyday experience 
in order to posit the exclusive reality of unconditioned being, 
and to prepare the mind for its incursion or realization.6 

A phenomenalist view presented by other scholars holds 
that the double truth does not distinguish between conditioned 
and unconditioned being but between conditioned being 
experienced raw or without conceptual and linguistic overlay 
and conditioned being experienced through a linguistic “partial 
truth” or interpretive and evaluative model (vikalpa) which is 


superimposed onto the dynamic and noncategorical character 
of reality.7 Both views seem accurate for some Ma-dhyamikins 
and not for others. 


DIALECTIC AND Locic AGAIN 


These two modernist views of Na-ga-rjuna go back to the 
dichotomy between the Prasangika and the Sva-tantrika schools 
of Ma-dhyamika, the first represented primarily by Candraki- 
rti, the second by Bhavaviveka. The Prasan.gikas emphasized 
dialectical reductions, the  Sva-tantrikas — syllogistic 
constructions. The two positions are commonly held to be 
absolutist and phenomenalist. Through much of the Indian 
period, and especially later in Tibet, Candraki-rti’s view of Na- 
ga-rjuna as a negative thinker dedicated to the dialectical 
refutation was much preferred to Bhavaviveka’s view of him as 
one who wished to save the appearances without exaggerating 
their ontological status. In the Tibetan tradition, which was 
heavily Prasan.gika, Bhavaviveka actually became a “butt of 
ridicule” for his alleged vanity in wanting to show off his 
logical dexterity at the construction of syllogisms.s A part of 
the issue was formal. Candraki-rti’s predecessor Buddhapalita, 
perhaps one generation before Bhavaviveka, “avoided putting 
forth formal syllogisms in a dogmatic manner, preferring to use 
consequential [i.e., reductionist] inferences in a dialectical 
manner to demonstrate the inherent contradictions in the 
opponent’s position.”9 Bhavaviveka, on the other hand, 
“elaborated the method of proving the [Ma-dhyamika] position 
with positive, private, dogmaticist syllogisms.”10 So the 
conservative or dogmatist Bhavaviveka seems to have 
presented his conservatism or dogmatism by switching from 
dialectic to the syllogism; the critical formulations of 
Bhuddapalita, however, remained dialectical in form. Despite 
the equivalency of the dichotomy-and-dilemma reduction and 
the disjunctive modus tollens syllogism, the syllogism retained 
its cultural iconicity as the constructivist mode of reasoning, 
dialectic as the deconstructivist. 


In the later phase of Ma-dhyamika the Prasan.gika or 
deconstructivist branch clearly won out. Candraki-rti, 


wholeheartedly following Buddhapalita’s example, explicitly 
argued “the incorrectness of using autonomous syllogisms and 
the correctness of consequences [prasan.gas, or dialectical 
reductions] for generating in another the view of the middle 
way.”11 Specifically, the “consequence” was regarded as the 
most effective way to undermine the opponent’s own view; 
once that has been accomplished, it may be appropriate to 
follow up with syllogistic reasoning. The formal difference 
between these two modes of argumentation, then, acquired an 
ideological value, as it did in the Greek tradition also, the 
Megarians, for example, opposing their dialectical reductions to 
Aristotle’s syllogistic proofs, and the later Skeptics maintaining 
this ideological preference for one mode of argumentation for 
five centuries after Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior Analytics. 12 

A general procedural parallel follows from this dispute. In 
both traditions the process of breaking down the opinions of 
the interlocutor (the job of the dialectic) proceeds through 
accepting, for the sake of the argument, the assumptions and 
beliefs of the interlocutor himself. From Socrates to Sextus 
Empiricus this procedure held in Greece. “One crucial feature 
of this kind of Socratic argument is that all its premises are 
supplied by the opponent. Socrates does not have to know their 
truth, he does not even have to have any view as to their truth 
... Since the skeptic wants to see whether his opponent at least 
by his own standards or canons has knowledge, he in his 
arguments adheres to these standards. But this does not mean 
that he himself is committed to them.”13 In India this same rule 
or procedure was basic to Ma-dhyamika practice, where “the 
technique of the dialectic consisted in drawing out the 
implications of the view of the opponent on the basis of the 
principles accepted by himself and thus showing the self- 
contradictory character of that view.”14 “Our arguments,” 
Candrak1-rti said, “can have only the result of repudiating the 
tenets of our opponents, for us they are not valid in 
themselves.” 15 


ELEATICS AND MADYAMIKAS 


The parallelism between these traditions in Greece and in India 


is intimate and thoroughgoing. The cumulative heritage of 
seven hundred years of Greek dialectic was summed up in 
handbooks in and before the time of Sextus, and the contents of 
such a handbook, or their equivalent, may all be found in the 
Ma-dhyamika texts. A step-by-step review of this cumulative 
tradition will find constant echoes in Na-ga-rjuna and his 
students. 16 

The Ur-argument of dialectical thought was Parmenides’ 
argument about Being, enunciated in his book On Nature, or On 
Being, of about 475 B.c.17 It is impossible, Parmenides asserted, 
for anything to come into Being, because it must either come 
from Being, in which case it already existed, or from non- 
Being, which is impossible, since non-Being does not exist. 
Similarly nothing can pass out of existence, for it must pass 
either into Being, in which case it still exists, or into non-Being, 
which is impossible. The dichotomy-and-dilemma structure is 
clearly and consciously present. The proposition (something 
comes into Being) is dichotomized into A (it comes from Being) 
and B (it comes from non-Being), and each limb of the 
dichotomy is shown to have unwelcome consequences. Since, 
according to the Law of the Excluded Middle, there is no third 
alternative in addition to A and not-A, the investigation has 
reached an impasse. The original proposition (that entities 
come into and pass out of Being) must be abandoned. Its 
counterthesis, that Being is unchanging and full, is tacitly 
established. 


Parmenides did not use the dialectical forms here primarily 
to refute, but to posit by disproving the counterthesis. Since 
process is denied, the unchanging fullness of Being is regarded 
as established. So there is something of logic here as well as 
dialectic. The Law of the Excluded Middle, for example, is 
accepted at two points in the argument. Parmenides’ proof is 
like dichotomy-and-dilemma, but it is also like a modus tollens 
form of hypothetical syllogism: “If A, then either B or C; 
neither B nor C; therefore not A.” The dichotomy-and-dilemma 
structure has in effect been used as a disguised modus tollens: 
The dichotomy is the first premise, the dilemma the second. In 
Parmenides’ argument the seeds of both formal dialectic and 
formal logic may be seen, both rather clearly schematized. 


The Upanis.adic teacher Udda-laka, though he may have 
intended the same absolutist view of Being that Parmenides 
intended, did not have the formal elements of Parmenides’ 
argument. In the seventh chapter of Na-ga-rjuna’s Verses on the 
Middle Way, however, Parmenides’ argument is found, in an 
extremely terse Su-tra form: “Does the originating thing exist 
prior to its origination? If so, its origination is no origination; if 
not, then it must come from nothing [which is absurd]” (MK 
VII.13,17, 20). Udda-laka, roughly Parmenides’ contemporary, 
did not have the formalized dialectic, but Na-ga-rjuna, about 
seven hundred years after Parmenides, did have it. Where did it 
come from? 

The most characteristic form of reduction in the dilemma 
section is infinite regress, which seems to have been invented 
by Zeno of Elea in about 460 B.c. Zeno’s use of infinite regress 
can be demonstrated in the argument called the “Dichotomy”: 
One could never traverse a given finite space, since one would 
first have to get halfway across it, then halfway across the 
remaining distance, then halfway across what still remains, and 
so on ad innfinitum; there would always be a remaining space to 
cross, no matter how small. It is characteristic of Zeno that the 
concept of infinity is approached through infinitesimal 
smallness rather than infinite size. The “Dichotomy’s” disproof 
of motion from one point to another seems to have been 
designed to support Parmenides’ idea of the unchanging 
fullness of Being, which leaves no slack or empty space in 
which things might move. The argument is a reductio by 
infinite regress. It demonstrates that since a continuous space is 
infinitely divisible, it is as impossible to traverse it as if it were 
infinitely extensive. 

Na-ga-rjuna similarly used the concept of infinite divisibility 
to disprove the idea that space can be understood as a 
continuum. If a continuum is infinitely divisible, a discrete 
point can never be located on it. Searching for a point, we 
might divide a section of continuous line into ten thousand 
parts, but we would then be no closer than when we began, for 
each part could still be divided ten thousand times more, and 
so on ad infinitum. This is the basis of Zeno’s “Dichotomy” and 
“Achilles” paradoxes, and of Na-ga-rjuna’s statement that 
motion is impossible because one cannot locate a point where 


it might begin (WK II.14,15). Na-ga-rjuna also attacked the 
concept of origination with an adapted form of the argument 
against motion: “If origination exists, then it must also have 
origination: infinite regress follows: origination must have 
origination, and the origination of origination must have 
origination also, and so forth” (MK VII.18-19). Both Eleatics 
and Ma-dhyamikins, it turns out, rejected motion through 
continuous space through arguments based on the infinite 
divisibility of a continuum. 

It is questionable, however, whether Na-ga-rjuna turned his 
dialectic against the other limb of the dichotomy, the 
conception of space and time as discontinuous, as made up of 
discrete and indivisible particles (points in space, moments in 
time).18 Zeno, possibly more rigorous in following out the 
dichotomy-and-dilemma method, attacked the particle view in 
two of his paradoxes. As Aristotle said of the argument called 
“the Arrow”: 


The flying arrow is at rest. This conclusion follows from 
the assumption that time is composed of instants; for if 
this is not granted the conclusion cannot be inferred. 
(Phys. 239b30) 


To paraphrase: If at any moment the arrow is only in one place 
(that is, in a space equal to itself), then the arrow is always at 
rest; in order to be moving, the arrow would have to be in one 
place during part of the moment and in another place during 
another part of the moment; but since the moment has been 
defined as an indivisible particle of time, there is no such thing 
as a part of a moment; thus motion is impossible if time is 
made up of separate moments. 19 

Further, one of Zeno’s arguments against plurality in 
general can be turned against the possibility of motion through 
discontinuous space or change in _ discontinuous time 
specifically. 


If many things exist, then things that exist are infinite; 
for there are always things between the things that exist, 
and again other things between them and the things that 
exist (and so on), and thus the existing things are infinite 


in number.20 (DK 29B3) 


To paraphrase: If there are two things, they must be separated 
by something, or they would be not two but one. Hence they 
are in fact three. But this separator, in order to be nonidentical 
with the things separated, must itself be separated from them 
on both sides; the two entities have now become five. By 
infinite regress of separators the original two multiply to 
infinity. 

This argument can be used (as Zeno was probably aware) to 
deny motion through discontinuous or particulate space or 
time. In this case we can avoid the problem of the infinitely 
divisible continuum and can locate a point; the problem arises 
when we try to move from this point to the next. For this point, 
in order to exist as a separate entity, must be separated by 
something from its neighbors. The infinite regress follows, and 
we find that in order to move from one point to the next we 
must traverse an infinite series of intermediary separators. 
Motion, then, is found to be impossible on the assumption of 
either continuous or discontinuous space. The same arguments, 
applied to time, prove the impossibility of change. The overall 
form of Zeno’s argumentation, then, was a large dichotomy- 
and-dilemma structure containing smaller ones as its limbs: 
Space-time must be either (1) continuous or (2) discontinuous, 
and in either case change or motion is proven to be impossible 
(by smaller dichotomy-and-dilemma units). The arguments 
yield the following conclusions: If time is continuous there can 
be no present, and if time is discontinuous there can be only 
the present (no change); if space is continuous there can be no 
here, and if space is discontinuous there is only here (no 
motion). 

A second Zenonian argument against the existence of a 
plurality of indivisible units (that is, against atomism) has a 
very clear Ma-dhyamika parallel. To paraphrase Zeno, “If a 
thing exists, it must have size.” (“If it did not have size, then no 
matter how many such particles we added together, the sum 
would get no bigger, and no matter how many we took away, 
no smaller. Therefore the units which are being added or taken 
away must be nothing; but nothing does not exist. Therefore if 
a thing exists it must have size” [fr. 2]. “Since it has size, it 


must have distinguishable parts. [If it has size, it is measurable; 
if it is measurable, it has beginning and end, hence parts.] If it 
has parts, it is not an indivisible unit. Infinite regress follows: 
each of the parts must have parts, and so on” [fr. 1].) 


Na-ga-rjuna’s student and colleague, A-ryadeva, argues very 
similarly against Vais’es.ika atomism: When one atom contacts 
another, it does not contact it with its entire physical being, for 
then the sum would be no larger than one of its units (this 
would be like Zeno’s particles without magnitude). It must, 
therefore, contact its neighbor with only part of itself. 
Therefore it has parts, and is not an atom (CS IX). The same 
argument is found in Aristotle, who probably got it from some 
Eleatic source. Atoms, he said, must either “coincide and so not 
make up a magnitude, or they would be in contact part to part, 
and so they would be divisible after all.”21 

Another form of this argument is found in a Ma-dhyamika 
text, the Bodhica-ryavata-ra, or Entering the Path of 
Enlightenment, of S antideva, who applies it both to the contact 
of a sense with its object and to the question of the 
indivisibility of the atom: 


If there is an interval between the sense and its object, 
how is there a contact between them? If there is no 
interval, they are a unity; and how then is there a 
contact? There is no entering into an atom by an atom; 
it is equal (to the other atom) and without free space. 
Without entering there is no mingling, there is no 
contact. (BCA IX.94-95) 


If an atom can be entered or penetrated, then it has inside and 
outside, therefore parts. A-ryadeva continues, in the passage 
referred to just above: Since the atoms are said to move, each 
must have a front (that aspect of it which is “facing” its 
destination) and back (that which “faces” the place of 
departure); but front and back are distinguishable parts, and 
whatever has them cannot be an atom (CS IX). 

This type of argument, which first appears in India among 
the Ma-dhyamikas, became a topos and spread to other schools. 
It occurs in S antideva (BCA IX.87, 95-96), and is known to the 
authors of the Nya-ya Su-tras, who refer to it at NS IV.II.23-25. 


”An atom must be composed of parts,” say the Nya-ya Su-tras 
(IV.II.24), “because the conjunction of one atom with another 
is possible ...”. The Naiya-yika Va-tsya-yana, in his 
commentary, the Nya-yabha-s.ya (c. 300 aAp.), explains: 
“Whatever ... can be conjoined with something is invariably 
composed of parts” (IV.II.25). He proceeds to point out that 
this leads to an infinite regress: Since the parts are conjoined 
with one another, they too must have parts, and so on.22 
Vasubandhu, in the Abhidharmakos‘a, also has this argument. 
He says (commentary on verse 43, chapter 1)23: “If the atoms 
would touch one another in their entirety the [resulting] 
substances would be simply a lump. If the atoms would touch 
one another through their segments, they would become 
composite. But the atoms are [conceived to be] partless.” That 
is: If the atoms touch with their entirety, they must simply 
become one; if they touch with parts, then they have parts, and 
are not atoms. 

There exist, then, extremely close parallels between the 
fundamental arguments of the Eleatics and Ma-dhyamikas 
against origination, destruction, motion, change, and plurality. 
It is not exaggerating to say that the two traditions comprise a 
single discourse on this subject. Still, in a broader sense, there 
is an important difference between the two schools: One does 
not find, among the Eleatics in general, a rejection of all 
concepts, as among the Ma-dhyamikas; on the contrary, the 
Eleatics seem to destroy plurality and process while espousing 
unity and stasis. At least, this is the case with Parmenides. 
Zeno’s case is less clear and deserves separate attention. 


Zeno has been reproached as an inconsistent dialectician for 
destroying only one side of the unity-plurality and rest-motion 
pairs.24 But Zeno’s argumentation, though it may have been 
aimed, as some have argued, at the atomic unit postulated by 
the Pythagoreans, works just as effectively against the 
Parmenidean One.25 Parmenides clearly intended his One to be 
extended in space, and if it is extended it must have limits and 
a middle area in between them—in other words, 
distinguishable parts—which means that it is not 
(conceptually) One after all. The ancient commentators 
Eudemus and Alexander of Aphrodisias remarked on this point, 
Eudemus saying that Zeno, in arguing against the atom, “does 


away with the One” (ap. Simplicius 99.7) and Alexander that 
he proves “the One is non-existent” (ap. Simplicius 138.3).26 It 
is hard to imagine that Zeno himself was not aware of this 
ramification of his argument. Plato, in the Parmenides (128c), 
represents Zeno not as teaching simply that plurality is absurd, 
but that it is more absurd than unity, which also is absurd, and 
in the Phaedrus (261d) he clearly implies that Zeno would 
argue both sides of a question without resolving the dilemma, 
“so that the same things appear to his listeners to be both like 
and unlike, both one and many, both at rest and in motion.”27 

It is hard, finally, to reject the ancient view (espoused by 
Aristotle [ap. D.L. VIII.57]) that Zeno was the originator of the 
dialectic—at least of the formal dialectic. He seems to have 
been the first to attempt a “systematisation of a methodical 
doubt.”28 As one scholar has said, “Zeno’s work did not consist 
of making additions to the Eleatic metaphysics but of 
developing new operational methods for  dialectic.”29 
Specifically, he saw the need to expand the negation by 
dichotomy-and-dilemma into something like a total dialectic, 
and added to it the regressus ad infinitum as an elegant stylistic 
flourish. 

Murti has proposed the Buddha as the first dialectician, but 
on rather shaky grounds. He first assigns to primitive Buddhism 
the tradition of the Buddha’s Noble Silence—that is, his refusal 
to answer certain questions; but there is no evidence as to 
whether the Noble Silence was a part of primitive Buddhism. 
He then accepts the traditional Pali date for the Buddha’s death 
—again questionable. The Pali date, 543 Bc, is usually 
regarded by scholars as too early; the modern scholarly date is 
480 z.c., and the traditional Sanskrit date is 371 B.c. The event 
may have occurred at any time over about two hundred years. 
And, finally, he asserts, without evidence, that the Noble 
Silence arose from a clear awareness of “dialectical 
equipollency” (to use Sextus Empiricus’s term). Even if these 
three suppositions were acceptable, they would still establish 
only a protodialectical attitude, not the “mathematical” (as it 
has been called) dialectic which Zeno developed, and that 
much could be posited of a number of thinkers of the time, 
including Sanjaya and the Buddha’s interlocutor Di-ghanakha 
(quoted above). 


In any case, the Eleatic tenderness toward one side of an 
argument was soon enough rectified, in the book On Nature, or 
On Non-Being by Gorgias of Leontini, which appeared in about 
445 Bc, roughly twenty years after Parmenides’ book. On 
Nature, or On Non-Being, as the title already shows, used the 
methods of the Eleatic school to controvert their conclusions. 
Both Parmenides and his follower Melissus, it seems, had 
named their books On Nature, or On Being and had used the 
dichotomy-and-dilemma in a one-sided way to establish their 
thesis of unchanging being. In a display of dialectical 
virtuosity, Gorgias sets himself to champion non-Being, which 
Parmenides had banished from discourse. 

On Non-Being is the earliest extant example of a total 
dialectic, an argument which reduces all propositions without 
exception and offers nothing in their place. It contains an 
uncompromising dialectical rejection of both Being and non- 
Being, both One and Many, both stasis and change. The 
argument is a complex stratified reductio ad absurdum which 
echoes Parmenides and Zeno and anticipates with great clarity 
the total dialectic of the Ma-dhyamikas. The dichotomy-and- 
dilemma method, inherited from Parmenides, against whom 
Gorgias turns it, is applied with diagrammatic clarity, leaving 
no doubt that Gorgias was fully conscious of it. 


Gorgias’s text is structured around three propositions, one 
ontological, one epistemological, and one semantic. The first, 
ontological proposition parodies Parmenides’ assertion that 
“Nothing comes into being or goes out of being, but everything 
Is.” Gorgias’s counterposition to Parmenides’ famous 
“Everything is” is to declare that “Nothing is.” We may compare 
the contrary positions attributed to early thinkers of the Loka- 
yata school, that “Everything exists,” and “Nothing exists,” 
though in this case the intentions may have been different. 

To summarize Gorgias’s book, Hypothesis One: That 
Nothing Exists. This is defended first by arguments against 
Being and non-Being, then by arguments against monism and 
pluralism. Against Being and non-Being: If anything exists it 
must be either Being or non-Being. It cannot be non-Being, for 
then it would both be and not-be, which is absurd by 
contradiction. (Gorgias may be implicitly arguing against the 


Law of Contradiction; the idea that things both are and are not 
seems necessary, as Plato remarked, to allow the world to 
work. It is what Aristotle said in an only slightly disguised form 
in his doctrine of potentiality.) Nor can it be Being: For if it is 
Being it must be either created or uncreated. It cannot be 
uncreated, for then it would have no beginning, and if it has no 
beginning it is infinite; if it is infinite it is nowhere, for it must 
be either in something, in which case it is not infinite but 
bounded, or in itself, which is absurd because the container 
and the contained are not one. Therefore it is nowhere, and 
what is nowhere does not exist. Therefore, if Being exists, it 
cannot be uncreated. But neither can it be created: For if it is 
created it must be created from something, that is, either from 
non-Being (which is impossible, as Parmenides had shown), or 
from Being; but Being cannot be created from itself, for then it 
would be different from itself and would no longer be Being. 
(Na-ga-rjuna has this argument at MK I.1.) So Being, which, if 
it exists, must be either created or uncreated, can be neither, 
and therefore does not exist. Thus neither Being nor non-Being 
exists. (This conclusion, though oddly put, amounts to the 
middle position, between Being and non-Being, of the Ma- 
dhyamikas.) 

The second section of On Nature, or On Non-Being modulates 
out of ontology into epistemology: If anything does in fact 
exist, it is argued, it can never be known. In this argument 
Gorgias abandons the “mathematical” dialectic of the Eleatics 
to introduce an important Sophistic critique of the five senses 
and mind (or, as Buddhist psychology has it, the six senses). 
The senses being different from one another, it is argued, they 
are separate and isolated and the evidence of one cannot be 
used to confirm or deny or in any way comprehend the 
evidence of the others. Each of the senses may be perceiving a 
different universe. Confirmation and denial of sensory 
perceptions are impossible, so their status as real or unreal can 
never be established; they can never be known. 


The same critique of the senses, based on declaring their 
isolation from one another, is found in Santideva, about a 
thousand years later: 


If form gives birth [to consciousness], then why does it 


not hear? Because there is no connection with sound? 
But then it is not consciousness. (BCA IX.63) 


The argument aims to “tear apart any sense of connection 
between the forms of sense perception ... [They] are without 
relation and [none] can claim to be a principle of consciousness 
in and of itself.”30 
Gorgias next moves from epistemology to the critique of 
language, or of the idea of a language-reality isomorphism, a 
critique which again is basic to Ma-dhyamika thought. If 
anything could be known, Gorgias argues, it still could not be 
communicated to anyone. Words are sounds; they are not 
identical with the things they seek to express and therefore 
have no connection with them. Words express only words. 
Similarly, “Na-ga-rjuna denies that ... words gain their 
meaning by referring to something outside of the language 
system ... Na-ga-rjuna explicitly denies that his argument, or 
any statement, has validity because of a supposed ontological 
basis outside the language system.”31 One scholar, speaking of 
the Ma-dhyamika school, says that “[t]he Buddhist thinkers 
had without realizing it stumbled upon the fact that the terms 
of ordinary language do not express the real facts of experience 
. The contradictions were attributed not to the defects of 
verbal expression, but to the nature of the experience.”32 
Whether in fact the Ma-dhyamikas felt that they were 
criticizing experience rather than language is not at all certain, 
but the distinction is relevant. Parmenides clearly felt that the 
problem was in reality itself rather than in language. But 
Gorgias had already, in the fifth century B.c., conceived the 
possibility that the problem might reside in language, and had 
extended the Greek dialectic to language criticism as well as 
criticism of metaphysics. 


THE SOPHISTIC MOVEMENT AND INDIAN 
SKEPTICISM 


Gorgias is sometimes regarded as an Eleatic philosopher, 
sometimes as a Sophist. The distinction is equivalent to Plato’s 
distinction between Gods and Giants. Sophist means, in effect, 
a critical philosopher, rather than a metaphysician, specifically 


those of the fifth century. That the Sophists are popularly 
known nowadays primarily for accepting money for their 
teaching is a distant echo of Plato’s class prejudice. His Gods 
represented aristocratic approaches to philosophy, with their 
postulation of hierarchical ideal realms in which the highest 
value attached to the fewest; his Giants represented populist 
approaches, with their leveling of metaphysical hierarchies 
through skepticism, which cheapens claims of inherent value; 
relativism, which makes one person’s point of view as valid as 
another’s, regardless of social factors; and phenomenalism, 
which declares plain experience, accessible to all, to be the sole 
criterion. 

The Sophists were critical thinkers of a somewhat different 
bent than the Eleatic dialecticians. The Eleatics exhibited the 
deconstructive impulse—but primarily in the service of a 
metaphysical absolutism. The Sophists counterposed skeptical, 
relativistic, and phenomenalistic attitudes to the absolutist 
dialectic of the Eleatics, as the early Indian Skeptics had done 
to the absolutist protodialecticians of the Upanis.ads. The 
Sophists—in this also like the early Indian Skeptics—were 
interested in providing philosophy with a humanistic and 
experiential basis. Beginning with Democritus, who forms the 
bridge between Eleatic absolutism and Sophistic relativism, 
they sought a philosophy which begins from and deals with 
human experience rather than ideas of a beyond. It was this 
element in Socrates that was related to the Sophists—though he 
also displays, at least in Plato’s rendition of his views, strong 
Eleatic tendencies. 


The relationship between Eleatics and Sophists is complex 
and deep. To the Sophists, Zeno’s practice of arguing 
contradictory positions was inspiring, while his formalistic 
obsession with dialectical virtuosity smelled of dogmatic 
transcendentalism—like a conceptual version of Pythagoras’s 
Music of the Spheres. In place of the Eleatic and Pythagorean 
belief in a higher knowledge that was absolute and that could 
be approached discursively only through mathematics-like 
conundra, the Sophists redirected attention to everyday life and 
to arguments from analogy and experience that deliberately 
avoided dialectical formalism. 


Like Democritus, who exhibited a metaphysical impulse, 
Gorgias is an ambiguous figure in the Sophistic tradition. His 
concern with the formalism of Eleatic thinking speaks against 
his apparent desire to bring philosophy down to earth. That he 
was at pains to satirize the Eleatic formalism while 
demonstrating his virtuosity at it suggests the complexity of his 
situation and the precision of his awareness of it. 

By the time of the Sophistic movement (mid- to late fifth 
century B.c.) the critique of speculative philosophy had become 
a major preoccupation of Greek thinkers. Protagoras, who was 
a lawyer and a teacher of courtroom argumentation, taught his 
students to argue both sides of a case and is reported as saying 
that “of everything two contradictory accounts can be given” 
(D.L. IX.51), that “Everything is true” (ibid.), and that 
refutation is impossible (D.L. IX.53)—in other words, that 
reality is indeterminate in relation to the concept systems 
embodied in language. He is said to have written two books 
called Contradictory Arguments in which he argued both sides of 
various questions and left the antinomies unresolved (D.L. 
IX.55). His arguments were probably not dialectical in the 
mathematical or Zenonian sense, but relativistic and inductive. 
Plato portrays him arguing against the idea that there is an 
absolute good by collecting examples of relative goods: A food 
which is good for one animal may be poisonous to another, for 
example, and so on (Prot. 334 a-c). Protagoras seems to have 
been less concerned with dialectical formalism than with basic 
attitudinal skepticism—something he had in common with the 
early Indian Skeptics. His declaration that “Everything is true” 
should be compared with the position, “I agree with all views,” 
discussed in connection with the Di-ghanakha Sutta, and its 
various correlates in the philosophy of its time, such as the 
Loka-yatika position, “Everything exists.” 

In both the Sophistic period in Greece and the early 
Skeptical period in India, the breakdown of tribal structures 
seems to have led to the multiplication of speculative 
conceptual systems. The resultant skepticism and relativism 
were accompanied by a return to the phenomenon as the surest 
grounding of perception. The subjectivism behind such claims 
as “Everything is true” was ultimately based on phenomenalism 
— the idea that personal experience is the only criterion and 


that all experience is real. In Greece this return to the 
appearances dawned with Democritus’s assertion, “The 
appearance [or the phenomenon] is truth.” Siddartha similarly 
stated, in the Sabba Sutta, that sense knowledge is “everything.” 
Aristippus of Cyrene, a student of Socrates, continued the 
Democritean line when he said, “Only of the sensations can we 
be certain” (ap. Sextus AL 1.191). Democritean phenomenalism 
survived also in Timon’s assertion that “the phenomenon 
prevails on all sides” (fr. 69), and in Sextus Empiricus’s 
assurance that “the affection which takes place in us reveals to 
us nothing more than itself.” 

During the Sophistic period, critical philosophy elaborated 
its apparatus. Euthydemus, a Sophist who is known primarily 
from Plato’s dialogue bearing his name, clarified the same/not- 
same dichotomy, or denial of partial identity, which underlay, 
somewhat semiconsciously, Gorgias’s critiques of the senses 
and of language and its objects. Gorgias invoked the dichotomy 
of sameness/difference when he insisted that any two things 
must either be identical or different—where different is 
understood as “unrelated.” So the senses are unrelated to one 
another, language is unrelated to its supposed referents, and so 
on. The dichotomy means that there is no partial identity, 
which would breach the Law of the Excluded Middle. Again, it 
may be presumed that it is the Law of the Excluded Middle, 
with its presumption of definite stable concepts, each of which 
has its own essence, that is implicitly being criticized. 
Euthydemus argues: If Socrates knows something, then he is 
knowing. If he is knowing, he must know everything; otherwise 
he would be both knowing and not-knowing (both A and not- 
A) at the same time (contrary to the Law of Contradiction). In 
other words, either the subject, Socrates, is completely the 
same as the predicate, knowing, or it is completely different; 
there can be no partial identity, no middle position between 
same and not-same, yes and no. This denial of partial identity 
(as in a Buddhist argument discussed above) seems to assume 
that the Law of the Excluded Middle deals with a proposition 
and its contrary rather than its contradictory. The contrary, to 
repeat, is the absolute opposite of the positive term; the 
contradictory is the whole field of reference other than that 
term. The contrary of knowing everything is not knowing 


anything, whereas the contradictory of all-knowing would 
include partialknowing along with complete unknowing. 

That the discourse in the Euthydemus expresses the 
dialectical desire to controvert the laws of logic is shown by 
Dionysiodorus’s triumphant conclusion, “Both and neither!” 
(anticipating the conclusion of Plato’s Parmenides). “Both” is a 
rejection of the Law of Contradiction, which says that 
something cannot be both A and not-A at the same time, 
whereas Euthydemus has in one sense shown that Socrates is 
both knowing and not-knowing at the same time. “Neither” is a 
refutation of the Law of the Excluded Middle, for in another 
sense Euthydemus has shown that Socrates is neither 
(completely) knowing nor (completely) not-knowing, that is, 
neither A nor not-A. These antilogical conclusions in a sense go 
back to Zeno, who had demonstrated that either two points in 
space are one and the same or there can be no traversal from 
one to the other; that is, either they are identical or there is no 
connection between them. The argument from denial of partial 
identity became basic to both the Greek and the Indian 
dialectical practice. It is the basis, for example, of Na-ga-rjuna’s 
critique of cause and effect at MK I: If they are one, the words 
are meaningless; if they are separate, there is no connection 
between them. 


OTHER FIFTH-CENTURY THINKERS 


Several late-fifth-century thinkers not connected with the 
sophistic movement, and of whom we know very little, seem to 
have been impressed by the “dialectical equipollency” which 
Zeno, Gorgias, and Protagoras had revealed, and by the 
breakdown of predication after the attacks on the Laws of 
Thought. The most striking example is the neo-Heraclitean 
Cratylus (a younger contemporary of Socrates). 

Heraclitus had taught that in a realm of becoming or flux 
nothing can be said to exist in and by itself; since all things are 
continually flowing and interpenetrating, nothing seems to 
have an essence, an inner principle as a result of which it is 
what it is and nothing else. The first Law of Thought, then, the 
Law of Identity, simply does not apply to the world as 


Heraclitus described it. On the contrary, what we experience is 
said, in a striking foreshadowing of the middle position of the 
Ma-dhyamikas, to be between Being and non-Being. As 
Heraclitus put it (fr. 49a): “We both are and are not.” (In terms 
of relative existence we are, in terms of absolute existence we 
are not; or: At one instant we are A, at the next we are not-A— 
and the “instants” are not clearly separable.) This point of view 
is very closely related to the Buddhist doctrines of 
impermanence (anicca) and not-self (or non-essence: anatta), 
and to the doctrines that Na-ga-rjuna emphasized, dependent 
origination (pra-titya-sa-mutpada) and emptiness of self-nature 
(svabha-va-s u-nyata), which similarly teach that since things 
rise and pass away in dependence on surrounding conditions in 
the process of flux, they have no essence (svabha-va, “own 
being” or “self-nature”). It is this quality of dependent 
origination that Na-ga-rjuna identifies as “emptiness” (s‘uU- 
nyata) (MK XXIV.19): “Nothing arises that is not dependently 
co-arisen; therefore nothing arises which is non-empty.” 
Heraclitus used a closely related term, which appears in post- 
Na-ga-rjunan Buddhism, “fullness-emptiness” or “plenum-void,” 
to indicate the reality which both is and is not: 


God is ... fullness/emptiness. (Fr. 67) 
Fullness and emptiness are the same thing. (Fr. 65) 


Although not formally a dialectician, and thus not treated at 
length here, Heraclitus seems clearly to have sensed a 
dialectical tension underlying reality: 


That which is in opposition is in concert and from things 
that differ comes the most beautiful harmony. (Fr. 8) 
Connections whole/not-whole, agreement/disagreement, 
consonance/dissonance, and from all things one and 
from one thing all. (Fr. 10) 

In the latter half of the fifth century, after the dialectical 
movement had added formal method to Heraclitus’s intuition, 
the Heraclitean Cratylus was so impressed with the 
impossibility of making meaningful statements that he 
abandoned verbal teaching altogether, evidently thinking that 
“to utter any statement is to commit oneself to the affirmation 


that something is.”33 According to Aristotle, Cratylus “did not 
think it right to say anything, but only raised his finger” (Met. 
1010a10 ff.). One cannot help being reminded of the Buddha of 
Zen legend, who was so impressed with the impossibility of 
verbal teaching that he only held up a flower and smiled. The 
later Greek dialectical schools, especially the Cynics and 
Pyrrhonists, felt themselves to be based ultimately on the 
attitude of Heraclitus (supported by the method of Parmenides 
and Zeno), as the Ma-dhyamikas felt themselves based on the 
early Buddhist doctrines of impermanence and not-self. In both 
cases the antecedent philosophy was one critical of essences. 
Heraclitus, like Siddartha, recognized a middle position, 
between A and not-A, that would escape the rigorous closure of 
an exclusively two-valued logic, which the dichotomy-and- 
dilemma method shows to be inadequate. 

There were other late-fifth-century teachers involved in the 
critique of speculative philosophy, but we know next to 
nothing about them. Xeniades of Corinth, for example, taught 
“that everything is false, that every impression and opinion is 
false” (ap. Sextus AL 1.53). One may compare the words of the 
modern Zen master Seung Sahn: “The moment you open your 
mouth you are wrong”34 and, as their distant Indian 
antecedent, the position, “I disagree with all views,” expressed 
by Di-ghanakha. In all of this the meaning of the “noble 
silence” is seen to be a generalized withdrawal from passionate 
adherence to verbal formulations. 


PLATO AND MADHYAMIKA 


It was Plato, or Socrates as presented by Plato, who made the 
term “dialectic” prominent. Dialectic, of course, was a principal 
concern of Plato, and at different periods of his life he used it 
for different purposes—at times metaphysical and absolutist, at 
times critical and skeptical. Because in some later dialogues 
Plato tried, more or less unsuccessfully, to develop a positive or 
constructive logic (laying the groundwork for Aristotle’s more 
successful completion of the task), scholars in general have 
regarded him as more sympathetic to Aristotelian than to 
Zenonian types of thinking. Yet in all the early dialogues and 


several of the most prominent middle and late ones (including 
the Republic, the Theatetus and the Parmenides), Plato used an 
essentially Eleatic dialectic. This appears primarily in the 
conversations of Socrates, a highly ambiguous figure who 
foreshadowed modern linguistic philosophy in his aporetic or 
unresolved discussions in which knowledge claims and reality 
models are criticized by close attention to language usage. 


In the famous Socratic elenchus, or “trial,” a central theme 
of the early dialogues, Socrates attacks the blind spots of his 
interlocutors’ discourses without offering a teaching of his own. 
This element of Socratic method was an adaptation of the 
Eleatic elenchus, in which all ordinary opinions about reality— 
such as that change and motion exist—were reduced to 
absurdity. In applying the elenchus Socrates operates only 
negatively, deducing from the cherished beliefs of the 
interlocutor contradictory consequences and then proposing no 
solution. His purpose in this activity is not altogether clear. 


For Protagoras, Pyrrhon, and others in the tradition of 
Democritus, the purpose of the dialectic was probably the 
attainment of ataraxia, or imperturbability, through 
withdrawing from the war of opinions to a position of 
suspended judgment and emotional indifference. In the 
dialogues of his middle period, such as the Republic, Plato spells 
out in unusual detail the other purpose, inherited from 
Parmenides, of destroying opinions in order to attain to an 
absolute which is beyond them. The “mere opinions” which are 
to be destroyed seem to include the constructive metaphysical 
parts of what is called Platonism, such as the theory of Ideas, 
on the grounds that they are not ultimately real. In their place a 
supraconceptual knowledge which transcends both sense 
impressions and mental concepts is to be induced by a kind of 
staged preparation. 

This staged preparation is outlined in books VI and VII of 
the Republic. First the belief in the reality of sense impressions 
is attacked. Asceticism is prescribed to withdraw one from 
passionate involvement in sense impressions, and the study of 
mathematics and astronomy to lift one’s mind above sense data 
to a more abstract and purely formal world. Finally, belief in 
and attachment to these systems of abstraction must be 


destroyed also, for “they merely dream about reality but cannot 
see it with waking eyes because they use mere hypotheses” 
(Rep. 533b). “Hypothesis” here means more or less what vikalpa 
means to Ma-dhyamika thinkers—a subjective partial truth 
arising from a process of personality projection through the 
mediation of linguistic categories. This moment of rejecting the 
final tools is the mysterious point at which fallible hypothetical 
opinion, up to and including mathematics, is to be replaced 
with an infallible unhypothesized knowledge. The transition, 
Plato’s Socrates says, is to be effected by the dialectic. 

This is the point at which Plato habitually pulls down the 
veil or modulates into myth or metaphor. Only a moment 
before, Glaucon had asked, “Tell me, what is the nature of this 
dialectic, what are its ways?” And Socrates replied, “You would 
not be able, dear Glaucon, to follow me further, though on my 
part there would be no lack of good will” (532e-533a).The veil 
is coming down—but before it is lowered completely Plato has 
made, through the character of Socrates, one statement which 
alone in all the dialogues seems actually to describe how this 
transition to perfect wisdom is to be effected. 

Then, said I, the dialectical method alone proceeds by its 
method of destroying the hypotheses back to the very beginning, 
in order to obtain confirmation. It gently pulls and draws 
upward the eye of the soul that is literally buried in a sort of 
Philistine filth, using the sciences we have detailed [i.e., 
mathematics and astronomy] as its assistants in the conversion. 
“Knowledge,” we often called them owing to custom; but they 
need another name, clearer than opinion but less clear than 
“knowledge.” (533c—d; emphasis added) 


The key phrase is “destroying the hypotheses.” Socrates 
has just finished saying that geometry and such, though 
higher than sense-impressions, are nevertheless merely 
“hypothetical.” Now, at the final stage of education, the 
dialectic, which for Plato as for Zeno meant primarily 
the use of reductio ad absurdum refutations, will enter 
and “destroy the hypotheses,” going beyond them back 
to the unhypothesized beginning. That the dialectical 
method proceeds “back to the beginning” means, in 
terms of the general tenor of the thought of Plato’s 


middle period, that the mind ascends the great chain of 
being to the direct vision of what Plato sometimes calls 
the Good, at other times the One, which is more or less a 
correlate of Parmenides’ unchanging and absolute Being. 
The mind is drawn, by the negative dialectic, beyond the 
hypothetical realms of mathematics and astronomy, 
which it destroys in passing. 

Plato expresses this process with the metaphor of the 
“wisdom eye” or eye of the soul. The wisdom eye, he feels, at 
the beginning of philosophical practice, is befouled with beliefs 
in the reality of sense impressions. Nonsensory tools such as 
Pythagorean mathematics are brought in to break the belief in 
the sense world. The mind rises in its study through ever 
“higher,” meaning less sense-related, hypotheses, the number 
of rejected hypotheses—and with each a multitude of sense- 
related beliefs—continually increasing. This is a progressive 
cleaning of the wisdom eye. Finally the eye is befouled only by 
the tools themselves—the highest known hypotheses of 
Pythagorean mathematics and astronomy. Now one’s teacher 
takes the sword of dialectic—of dichotomy-and-dilemma 
refutation—and annihilates these tools too. Now the wisdom 
eye sees, and the light of knowledge, which, like the sun 
shining on a shuttered window, had always been right there 
waiting, shines in. The soul knows its own nature, now that it 
has dialectically negated everything adventitious to it 
(including the Ideas). This is the outcome of the elenchus or 
“trial,” a sort of savage shamanic initiation of the mind. 

Most western scholars have had difficulty with this aspect of 
Plato, whom they prefer to regard as a constructive 
metaphysician rather than an absolutist dialectician. Various 
attempts have been made to read this passage of the Republic as 
a description of some method of additive thought. Some emend 
the text to remove the key phrase “destroying the hypotheses.” 
Other just reject the obvious meaning of the phrase out of 
hand. One scholar, for example, said: “Certainly the phrase 
[‘destroying the hypotheses’] cannot have its most obvious 
meaning of ‘refuting.’ Plato cannot be thinking of proving an 
hypothesis to be false (although that is what Aristotle meant by 
the phrase, EE 1222b28) for he implies that dialectic destroys 
all, or at least all relevant hypotheses, and he surely would not 


think that every hypothesis mooted would by some strange 
accident turn out to be false, that we should never hit upon a 
true one.”35 


But the “strange accident” is at the very center of what 
Plato means. He has repeatedly told us that the ultimate real, 
which he calls the Good or the One or the unhypothesized 
source, is beyond words, which is to say that it is beyond the 
reach of any and all hypotheses—that it is, like the emptiness (s 
‘u-nyata) of Candraki-rti or the brahman of Ya-jnavalkya, 
devoid of all qualities of which either sense impressions or 
intellectual conceptions have the ability to tell us. It is no 
“strange accident” that we should have to reject all our 
hypotheses; it is the inevitable result of Plato’s postulation, or 
his inheritance from Parmenides, of an absolute reality more 
ultimate than the Ideas.36 This passage has resonances in Ma- 
dhyamika texts. 


Compare, for example, Na-ga-rjuna: “Negation of all views 
is the path to enlightenment” (MK XIII8), and these 
encapsulations of the Chinese Three-Treatise (Ma-dhyamika) 
school: “Refutation—and refutation only—can lead to ultimate 
truth”;37 “Refutation of all erroneous views is essential for and 
indeed identical with the elucidation of right views.”38 Surely 
it does not stretch the imagination that this is what the author 
of the Parmenides may actually have meant. 

It is, finally, the Parmenides which is most problematical to 
the view of Plato as a constructive metaphysician. In that 
dialogue Plato offers a more massive demonstration of 
dialectical virtuosity than that of Gorgias (though probably 
inspired by it), employing the dichotomy-and-dilemma pattern 
to turn the contraries Being/non-Being, one/not-one, same/not- 
same against one another. The argument is put into the mouth 
of Parmenides, suggesting an absolutist purpose behind it, yet 
it does not, like Parmenides’ own argument, neglect to reduce 
both sides of its dilemma. Its concluding sentence reads: 


Whether the One is or is not, it and the others, in 
relation both to themselves and to each other, both are 
and are not, and both appear and do not appear, 
everything in every possible way. 


Plotinus (and some modern commentators)39 received the 
Parmenides as a demonstration of the semantic collapse that 
must necessarily attend any attempt to express the absolute. On 
this view the Parmenides, as summed up by its final sentence, is 
a kind of grandly expanded version of Dionysiodorus?s ?Both 
and neither!? which in turn can be seen as very close to what 
Ya-jiavalkya meant by his two “great sayings”’—“this, that” 
and “not this, not that.” In terms of the western tradition, the 
Parmenides joins Zeno’s perception of the negativity of infinity 
with the negative theology of Plotinus, which was to become a 
central expressive method of European thinkers from Aquinas 
to Eckhardt to Heiddeger.40 


MA“DHYAMIKA AND THE SOCRATIC SCHOLLS 


The Megarian school was founded by Eucleides, a Socratic 
disciple who was present at the death scene described in the 
Phaedo. It is sometimes called neo-Eleatic for its specialization 
in dialectical formalism and its founder’s supposed belief in the 
Parmenidean absolute—a belief not always evident in the 
dialectical elaborations that seem a kind of art for art’s sake. 
This emphasis gave the members of the school, as time passed, 
first the name Eristics (one might compare “hairsplitters”), then 
that of Dialecticians. 

Eucleides argued against the analogical proofs used by his 
teacher, Socrates, through applying the denial of partial 
identity, or same/not-same dichotomy, which he generalized or 
universalized beyond the particular application made of it by. 
Euthydemus. Either the things compared, Eucleides argued, are 
the same, in which case the comparison is unnecessary and 
tautological, or they are different, in which case the 
comparison is invalid and misleading (D.L. II.107). By the Law 
of the Excluded Middle no third alternative, no partial identity, 
is recognized. Eucleides always attacked the opponent’s 
conclusions without offering a positive doctrine of his own. 


Eucleides’s student Eubuleides developed a number of 
paradoxes (the Liar, the Heap, the Electra, the Horned Man) 
aimed against Aristotelian and Stoic logics, primarily the 
former. These are mostly rather simple sophisms aimed at 


forcing the interlocutor to answer both yes and no to the same 
question, thus breaching the Law of Contradiction. The most 
famous is the Liar: “If you say that you are lying and tell the 
truth, you are lying; if you say that you are lying and lie, you 
are telling the truth.” “Here the speaker concedes both that he 
is lying and that he is not lying.”41 The Electra: Electra knows 
her brother Orestes, but does not know him when he appears in 
disguise; hence she is both knowing him and not knowing him. 
(This critique of the two-valued logic goes back to 
Euthydemus’s paradox about Socrates.) The Horned Man: “If 
you never lost something you have it still; but you never lost 
horns, ergo you have horns” (D.L. VTL.187).The Heap: The 
Megarian drops one pebble after another and each time asks if 
it makes a heap; at some point the interlocutor says Yes and the 
Megarian asks him, since one pebble has made the difference, 
whether one pebble makes a heap. He must answer both yes 
and no. The four alternatives of early Buddhism would reply 
with the third alternative, namely that it both is in a sense and 
is not in a sense. Aristotelian two-valued logic is here treated 
very simplistically as if it could not make such distinctions, 
when in fact it can. The Stoic logic seems to have been 
impelled?in part by the dialectical criticisms of the two-valued 
logic?into seeking three- and four-valued systems. The 
dialectical critiques aimed specifically at a particular doctrine 
of another school recall the Indian debate tradition in which 
one school would devise a very specifically aimed form of 
question with which to discomfit the representative of another 
school, such as the dilemma mentioned before devised by ? 
hairsplitters? for Siddartha. 

Stilpo, another Megarian teacher, focused his critique on 
the theory of Ideas. In that theory, the phenomenon is said to 
be such and such because of its resemblance to an ideal model. 
But, Stilpo argues, the ideal vegetable is eternal; therefore this 
carrot is not a vegetable because it was not here a thousand 
years ago (D.L. II.113). In general, he seems to have focused on 
the question of the relation between model and representation. 
He asked whether the Athena Parthenos by Phidias was a god 
and when the answer was affirmative he asked if, then, a 
human, such as Phidias, could make a god. When people 
flocked to see him an acquaintance said, “Stilpo, they stare at 


you as if you were some strange creature.” “No, indeed,” said 
he, “but as if I were a genuine person.” 

Aristotle tells us that some Megarian or Megarians had 
argued against potentiality, an argument he rejects with an 
appeal to common sense. 


There are some who say, as the Megaric school does, 
that a thing “can” act only when it is acting, and when it 
is not acting it “cannot” act, e.g., that he who is not 
building cannot build, but only he who is building, when 
he is building; and so in all other cases. It is not hard to 
see the absurdities that attend this view. For it is clear 
that on this view a man will not be a builder unless he is 
building (for to be a builder is to be able to build), and 
so with the other arts ... 


He proceeds to the weightier ramifications of the denial of 
potentiality, clearly connecting it with the Eleatic school: 


Again, if that which is deprived of potency is incapable, 
that which is not happening will be incapable of 
happening ... Therefore these views do away with both 
movement and becoming. For that which stands will 
always stand and that which sits will always sit ... it is 
no small thing they are seeking to annihilate. (Met. 
104b29)42 


This Megarian position amounts to a generalized rejection 
of potentiality and hence of all process and change. We do not 
know which of the Megarians Aristotle would attribute the 
argument to, but we do know from various ancient sources of 
one ancient argument against potentiality, called the Master 
Argument (kurieuo-n logos), formulated by the Megarian 
Diodorus Cronus, a student of Eubuleides, in the second half of 
the fourth century B.c.43 The Master Argument sets Aristotle’s 
doctrines of contradiction and potentiality against one another, 
that is to say, Diodorus Cronus points at Aristotle’s 
championing of a two-valued logic while he inserts a third 
value in between them in his metaphysics. To paraphrase the 
Master Argument: Any (meaningful) statement is necessarily 


either true or not-true. Therefore any statement about the 
future is already either true or false at the moment it is made. 
Thus there is no indeterminacy about the future; there is no 
event which “can” happen but does not; there are only those 
which “can” happen and do, and those which “cannot” and do 
not. Thus there is no difference between potentiality and 
actuality, which is to say, there is no potentiality: “The possible 
is that which either is or will be”’—that is, the possible is the 
actual. 


Some scholars, ancient and modern, have felt that the 
Master Argument is aimed against free will and means to 
demonstrate determinism; others that it is aimed against the 
logical principles or axioms, the Law of Contradiction and the 
Law of the Excluded Middle.44 In either case, we can 
appreciate the quandary Diodorus has left his Peripatetic 
opponents in: Either they reject potentiality and find 
themselves in an Eleatic world with no change or process, or 
they reject the Laws of Contradiction and Excluded Middle and 
relinquish their constructive propositional logic. 

The argument seems designed to reveal inconsistencies in 
the philosophy of Aristotle, who held both a doctrine of 
essences, which is the basis of the laws of propositional logic, 
and a doctrine of potentiality, of a non-essential reality that is 
between Being and non-Being, and thus is in breach of the Law 
of the Excluded Middle. The propagator of the Master 
Argument would seem to be pointing to the fact that a doctrine 
of potentiality is out of place in a philosophy of essences. It is 
the doctrine of essences, it seems, which is discredited. 

There are two Indian developments which should be 
compared with the Master Argument. Jain texts quote the 
following verse on the A-ji-vika doctrine of determinism called 
niyativa-da: “That which is not to be will not be, nor does that 
which is to be perish.”45 This A-ji-vika doctrine has been 
interpreted as a response to Udda-laka’s statement that there 
can be no passage between Being and non-Being. Since Being 
cannot pass out of Being, what will be cannot be otherwise; 
since non-Being cannot turn into Being, that which will not be 
cannot be. “So everything, past, present and future is 
unalterable and fixed.” 46 


If the Master Argument is regarded as an attempt to prove 
determinism, the A-ji-vika comparison is appropriate. But if the 
Master Argument is regarded as an attack on the philosophy of 
essences and the propositional logic that embodied it, then an 
argument devised by Na-ga-rjuna should be compared. In the 
passage in question, Na-ga-rjuna is arguing against the 
substance-attribute relationship. The substance is a moving 
object; the attribute, its motion. If the mover and the motion 
both move, then there are two movers, and hence must be two 
motions (MK II.11). An infinite regress follows, though Na-ga- 
rjuna does not specifically mention it. If only the mover moves, 
and not the motion, then there is an unmoving mover, which is 
absurd by contradiction. Substance and attribute, then, cannot 
be conceived either together or separately without leading to 
contradiction. At this point the idea of motion has been 
disproved, but the argument goes on to become universal in 
application. When the mover stops moving, either the attribute 
of motion must continue to exist by itself, that is, with no 
substance in which to inhere (which is absurd by the definition 
of attribute), or the mover, by stopping, has lost (annihilated) 
the attribute of motion and can never commence moving again 
(which is absurd empirically) (MK II.20). This argument is 
generalized to a rejection of all substance-attribute pairs. It is 
implicitly based on a rejection of potentiality (a “state” 
intermediary between Being and non-Being where an attribute 
can “reside” while it is not being “used,” and from which it can 
be recalled into actuality when its substance chooses to use it 
again). Na-ga-rjuna’s position, that that which is running will 
always run and that which is standing still will always stand 
still, is identical with the position Aristotle attributes to the 
Megarians, that that which is sitting will always sit and that 
which is standing will always stand. 

The Elean-Eretrian school was founded by Phaedo, for 
whom Plato’s story of Socrates’ death was named. 
Philosophically it seems almost a branch of the Megarian 
school. Its most important representative was Menedemus, who 
studied first in Plato’s Academy then under Stilpo of Megara, 
finally joining the school of Phaedo at Elis (D.L. I.125-127). 
He specialized in negative dialectic of the Megarian sort, 
learned no doubt from Stilpo, and is especially known for 


applying dichotomy-and-dilemma to the critique of predication. 
Take for example the sentence, “The giving of gifts is good.” If 
there are two things, then each is separate or different from the 
other. Goodness and the giving of gifts are two things, hence 
different, hence the giving of gifts is not good, or, if it is, then 
it is identical with goodness and nothing else can be called 
good (D.L. 11.134). The same denial of partial identity, applying 
the Law of the Excluded Middle to the same/not-same 
dichotomy, is at the basis of Eucleides’s rejection of arguments 
by analogy. Menedemus has added an emphasis to the same 
half of the same/not-same dichotomy, in pointing out that if 
one thing is called good, then nothing else can be called good, 
since that one thing, if it truly is the good, is wholly and fully 
identical with the good and hence exhausts its nature. (Stilpo 
had argued similarly that an instance exhausts its universal or 
is one with it: If there is a man in Megara then there is no man 
in Athens, since the man in Megara, in order to be a man, must 
be like the Ideal man, who therefore is a Megarian.) 

The dichotomy-and-dilemma method, featuring denial of 
partial identity, was the basic tool of the Socratic schools in 
their war against the Peripatetic and other more speculative 
traditions. The technical criticism that the denial of partial 
identity involves confusing the contrary with the contradictory, 
leading to its two-valued structure, was not recognized or 
formulated. By the fourth century, it had become one of the 
dominant themes of Greek philosophy (it had not by that time 
yet appeared in India) and acted as a powerful counterbalance 
to the Academic quest for a pure mathematical logic and the 
Peripatetic quest for a constructive propositional logic which 
would tend to support the claims of common sense. 

Among the Socratics, it was the Cynics who provide the 
clearest parallel not only to the methods but also to the motives 
of the phenomenalist, as opposed to the absolutist, Ma- 
dhyamika. Unlike the Eleatics and, probably, Plato and the 
Megarians, the Cynics do not seem to have postulated an 
unconditioned absolute Being over against conditioned relative 
being: Like Na-ga-rjuna himself (according to the 
phenomenalist interpretation), they sought to cease imposing 
supposed svabha-va concepts, concepts of unchanging essence, 
on the dynamic flow of experience, which in itself, if lived 


directly and without assumptions, they regarded as freedom. A 
hypothetical absolute they saw as no better than other 
superimposed concepts, and they tended to oppose the direct 
relationship with present experience to the Eleatic-Platonic 
rejection of phenomena for noumena; for example, when 
Diogenes heard the Eleatic disproofs of motion, he got up and 
walked away (D.L. VL39). 

The Cynic lineage is traced back to Antisthenes, who was 
first a student of Gorgias and later of Socrates, whose ascetic 
lifestyle and negative elenchus he adopted. He may himself 
have been the teacher of Diogenes, with whom Cynicism may 
be said to be in full career. Cynicism was, on the one hand, a 
destructive or negative philosophy which (as Murti says of the 
Ma-dhyamika school) was not involved in “imaginatively 
constructing the real ... and deluding itself that this is 
knowledge,”47 but in stripping away the unreal, in which it 
would include all verbal expression; and, on the other hand, an 
austere ethic stressing indifference to phenomena which even 
some in antiquity recognized as similar to the life of the yogis 
of India, and a preference for the animal aspect of life over the 
spiritual. The combination of these qualities made it “the most 
anti-cultural of the philosophies that Greece and the West have 
known.”48 


Antisthenes’ great contribution to negative thinking was his 
critique of predication. Like some modern language critics, he 
regarded only tautologies as demonstrably true statements, or, 
to put it in terms evidently closer to those used by Antisthenes, 
the only true statement that can be made about a thing is to 
name it or, if it has parts, to name its parts. For this doctrine, 
Aristotle called Antisthenes “simple-minded” and “uneducated” 
(Met. 1024b32 ff. and 1043b23 ff.). 


Antisthenes? argument is essentially linguistic; it is an 
attack on linguistic reification rather than an attack on the 
status of the phenomena themselves. It corresponds in this 
sense to the Ma-dhyamika and to earlier and vaguer Indian 
antecedents of it such as the rejection of opinions in the Sutta 
Nipa-ta and the eudaimonizing early Skepticism. Another 
argument of Antisthenes went to the same _ effect—the 
elimination of belief in language as a model of reality—by 


asserting that it is impossible to speak falsely, since that would 
be to say what does not exist, and what does not exist cannot 
be known. The argument is Eleatic in origin, going back to 
Parmenides himself, who wrote, “You could neither recognize 
that which is not nor express it” (fr. 1). It also has sophistic 
roots, in Protagoras’s assertion that everything is true. And it 
should be compared with the first position (“I agree with all 
views”) attributed to an Indian “hairsplitter” in the Di-ghanakha 
Sutta. 

Parmenides, Plato, and the Megarians seem to have denied 
the existence or reality of phenomena; Antisthenes, following 
the insights of Gorgias and Protagoras, did not deny the 
existence of phenomena but our ability to make meaningful 
statements about them, such as that they exist or that they do 
not exist. It was, in other words, language criticism he was 
engaged in rather than ontology. He criticized language in 
order to save the phenomena. His belief that the mind distorts 
and remakes reality through the veil of language is illustrated 
by his advice to the Athenians that if they run short of horses 
they should simply vote that asses are horses (D.L. VI.8), as 
well as by his nominalist criticism of Plato that the forms are 
only mental constructs which are projected onto a reality 
which does not and (because of its exclusive immediacy) 
cannot correspond to them. 


Being asked what learning is the most necessary he 
[Antisthenes] said, “Stripping away and unlearning.” 
(D.L. VI.7) 


The goal of Cynic teaching was “that it should no longer be 
difficult for the mind to be silent.”49 (Compare Siddartha’s 
stated goal of “quietude of the heart.”)50 

For the Cynics, as for Ma-dhyamikas, Zen teachers, and 
others, phenomena could be dealt with legitimately only in a 
nonverbal and nonconceptual cognition (phrone-sis) the same 
word Plato used for “unhypothesized knowledge”)51, which 
can result only from the ultimate elenchus of stripping the mind 
of all the conceptions with which it ordinarily tries to deal with 
them. Each phenomenon, in the Cynic view, is either composite 
or simple; if composite, it can be analyzed into simples—that 


is, its parts can be named; if simple, then no conception can 
apply to it, because a conception would add something to it, 
destroying its simplicity and making it a composite. It can be 
known, then, only by a correspondingly simple or 
postconceptual knower, the mind of the philosopher who has 
cleared away the mist or smoke of opinions. 

The rejection of predication was accepted by the Cynics in 
general and led to the concept of typhos. The word literally 
means “smoke” or “mist”; it describes the blurring effect that 
preconceived ideas of reality have on the sharp edges of raw 
experience. By analogy (and most commonly) it meant 
“illusion” or “error.” Sextus Empiricus tells us (AL II.5) that the 
Cynic Monimus, a student of Diogenes, said, “Panta typhos” 
(“All things are like smoke”). According to Menander (ap. D.L. 
VI.83), he said, “To hypole-phthen pan esti typhos” (“All opinions 
are like smoke,” or “All opinions are deluded”). We may 
compare the continually repeated assertions of the Prajfia-pa- 
ramita- texts, those probable precursors of Ma-dhyamika 
dialectic, that all things are like foam, or bubbles, or smoke, or 
cloud (cf. typhos, mist), “empty, false, and fleeting,” “like a 
mock show which deludes the mind,” like a lightning flash, a 
dewdrop, a dream, and so forth. 

From the central conception of typhos the Cynics developed 
an ethic which is remarkably like that of the Buddhist schools 
which are based on the Ma-adhyamika. The sophos (sage or 
saint) who seeks to escape from illusion through the aske-sis kai 
mache- (the discipline and struggle) of philosophy, must first 
practice autarkeia (self-rule), the great principle of Diogenes, 
derived from the example of Socrates, whereby all material and 
social habits and all beliefs connected with them are nullified 
through a realization of the emptiness or smokelike nature of 
opinions. Cynic sages, like Buddhist monks, renounced home 
and possessions and took to the streets as wanderers and 
temple beggars. The closely related concepts apatheia 
(nonreaction, noninvolvement) and adiaphoria 
(nondifferentiation) became central to the Cynic discipline. 
Certain qualities lead to “virtue” (self-rule and freedom from 
opinions), others do not. Beyond this, no distinctions are to be 
made. 


The Cynic ethical distinction is paralleled very closely in 
early Buddhism where, as one scholar put it, “One way of 
deciding whether an action is right or wrong, good or bad, is 
by finding out whether it leads to detachment (viraga) or 
attachment (ra-ga).”52 Beyond this distinction, for the Cynics, 
all things are adiaphora (nondifferent from one another), and 
are alike to be treated with apatheia (nonreaction), an attitude 
which stands above pleasure and pain alike (and which seems 
closely related to Buddhist upeksa-). Similarly in early 
Buddhism, enlightenment is “the ability to remain unmoved 
when in contact with the external world or when experiencing 
happiness and suffering.”53 When we add to this the idea of 
philanthropia (universal loving kindness), which was elevated to 
great prominence by Diogenes’ pupil Crates, we have an 
attitude remarkably like the Maha-ya-na Buddhist linkage of 
prajfia- (wisdom) and karuna- (love). 

The similarity could be extended through many details, of 
which I select a few. The Cynic typically gave up his 
possessions and limited himself to one robe, a bowl, and a 
wallet. One might compare S antideva’s advice: 


With the exception of the three robes of the monk, one 
ought to sacrifice all. (BCA 87 )54 


The Cynic’s poverty and his practice in general are declared to 
be “for the salvation of everyone” (10th Epistle of Diogenes).55 
Similarly, Santideva advises the aspiring bodhisattva to “act 
only for the welfare of sentient beings” (BCA V. 101).56 The 
Cynic lifestyle is based on a perception of suffering which is 
much like the Buddhist concept of duh.kha; first, pain is held to 
be more prominent in life than pleasure; compare S antideva: 


Indeed, goodness is weak, but the power of evil is 
always great and very dreadful. (BCA1.6)57 


There is in fact, in the Cynic view, no avoiding suffering, and 
the attempt to avoid it is regarded as the surest way to increase 
it; acceptance is the surest way to mitigate it: 


Suffer, so that you may not suffer; by attempting not to 
suffer, suffering is not avoided?on the contrary, it is 


even pursued. (4th Epistle of Crates)58 
We may compare S antideva again: 


... and how difficult it is for happiness to be seized, 
while sorrow exists without effort. And still, escape is 
only by means of sorrow: Therefore make firm the mind! 
(BCAVI.12) 


Happiness, the goal of Cynic practice, is not defined as 
pleasure, nor as the avoidance of pain (which is not to be 
hoped for), but consists of a complete independence (autarkeia) 
which is called virtue: 


Happiness is not pleasure, for which we need externals, 
but virtue, which is complete without any externals. (3rd 
Epistle of Crates)59 


The independence from externals restores one to his own mind, 
which is “the only real thing that belongs to man.”60 As a 
result, says Crates, “having nothing we have everything” (7th 
Epistle of Crates).61 This virtue which is self-rule which is 
wisdom consists precisely in “keeping the mind free from 
empty fancies,”62 that is, stripping away typhos (vikalpa, 
prapanca) so that the mind becomes silent and equanimous.63 
Mankind is divided into the wise and the foolish, the former 
being freed from typhos, the latter enslaved to it. 

All this sounds very much like the yogic paths of India, and 
specifically like the Buddhist attitude toward mind as expressed 
in the Sutta Nipa-ta and the Ma-dhyamika treatises. The Cynic 
Onesicritus, who accompanied Alexander to India and talked 
with yogis there, compared their teachings with those of 
Socrates and Diogenes. According to Strabo the yogis had 
taught him: 


That nothing that happens to a man is bad or good, 
opinions being merely dreams, and that: 


the best philosophy [is] that which liberates the mind 
from [both] pleasure and grief. (Strabo XV.1.65) 


The parallel between the Cynic epistemology and that of the 


Ma-dhyamika thinkers is very strong. The Ma-dhyamika 
thinker, having stripped away all yes-or-no conceptualizations, 
does not then proceed to construct, in the cleared space, an 
alternative system of concepts which he declares to be true. He 
takes his position in the emptiness resulting from his 
destruction of concepts (what some Buddhist texts call 
“standing firmly because he stands nowhere”) and declares this 
emptiness to be the real. No positive statement, he says, can be 
made about it, such as that it is one or many, permanent or 
impermanent, that it exists or does not exist. It cannot be 
conceptualized because it is precisely what is left when 
concepts are erased. It is apprehended in a_ direct, 
nonconceptual cognition (prajfia-) which can only occur after 
the layers of conceptual belief are stripped from the mind. 
Philosophy, then, is a purely negative path; through the 
exercise of reason the philosopher negates each and every view 
which he finds arising in his mind. This continuing process of 
negation leads to the birth of prajfa-. As Na-ga-rjuna put it: 
“The negation of all views is the path to enlightenment” 
(MKXIII.8). Philosophy, on this view, is not a container or 
discoverer or expresser of truth; it is a tool for clearing the 
mind, then to be put aside. 


The most striking parallels occur between Cynicism and the 
much later Ch’an and Zen traditions, which are ultimately 
based on the Ma-dhyamika. Indeed, Cynicism seems almost a 
foreshadowing of the “sudden school” of Ch’an founded by Hui 
Neng in the seventh century a.p. Some similarities may be listed 
briefly. 

(1) The short-cut to enlightenment: The Therava-din 
Buddhist texts say that the Buddha toiled for thousands of 
lifetimes to become enlightened; Zen of the sudden school 
aimed to bypass all unnecessary aspects of practice (including, 
generally, academic study) and achieve enlightenment in this 
lifetime. Similarly, Cynicism was called the “shortcut to 
happiness” (12th Epistle of Diogenes), “the short road to 
happiness” (13th Epistle of Crates) (understanding by 
“happiness” not a state of pleasure, but an attitude of 
equanimity toward the fluctuations of pleasure and pain). 


(2) The nonreliance on scriptures: As Zen is said not to rely 


on scriptures but to proceed directly to enlightenment through 
life-practice, so Diogenes wrote: 


Avoid discoursing, for the long road to happiness is 
through discourses, but that through the daily practice 
of deeds is the short way. (21st Epistle) 


As in Zen, the emphasis was always on direct practice rather 
than on study: 


They also dispense with the ordinary subjects of 
instruction ... hence it has been said that Cynicism is a 
short-cut to virtue. (D.L. VI. 104) 


And Julian the Apostate: 


It [Cynicism] seems to be in some ways a universal 
philosophy and the most natural, and to demand no 
special study whatsoever. (6th Oration 187) 


As one scholar noted, “The Cynics never had any canon or 
body of authoritative writings similar to those of the Stoics and 
Epicureans.”64 We may compare this with another scholar’s 
statement that the Ma-dhyamikas “commit to the flames 
matters which have no immediate empirical concern.”65 


(3) Emphasis on the present moment and acceptance of it: 


Teles quotes Crates as saying that a man should live 
contented with present things, not desiring what is not 
present and not discontented with chance happenings. 
(Stobaeus Flor.1.5.67) 


Acceptance of the present moment seems to be the key to 
“sudden enlightenment” among the Cynics. Teles said: 


We should not try to change things, but should prepare 
ourselves to meet and endure them. (Stobaeus 
Flor.1.5.67) 


Living from moment to moment dissolves goal-oriented 
activities and thought processes of regret and anticipation, and 


frees one from enslavement to a hypothetical future; since 
concepts are “like smoke,” so are the various strivings which 
they bring with them. We may compare the Heart Su-tra (37 
ff.): “Because he attains nothing, the bodhisattva lives without 
thought-coverings [without typhos]....Through living without 
thought-coverings ... he attains to nirva-n.a.” As Crates said, 
“Having nothing, we have everything.” Like the Zen 
practitioner who “eats when he is hungry and sleeps when he is 
tired,” the Cynic seeks to become he-merobios (one who lives 
from day to day), responding to the present moment rather 
than to concepts about the past and the future. 


(4) Sudden enlightenment: Plutarch attributes to the Stoics a 
view which is widely regarded as Cynic in origin (and whose 
meaning the Stoic thinkers compromised somewhat): 


The wise man in a moment of time changes from the 
lowest possible depravity to an unsurpassable state of 
virtue ... 


The man who was the very worst in the morning 
becomes the very best in the evening ...(Progress of 
Virtue, 75) 


This sudden attainment through nonattainment is connected 
both with the principle of self-rule and with the bypassing of 
systems and scriptures, and we may compare Hui Neng: 


Since it is with our own efforts that we realize the 
Essence of Mind, and since the realization and the 
practice of the Law are both done instantaneously and 
not gradually or stage by stage, the formulation of any 
system of law is unnecessary.66 


If we look into the anecdotal traditions of these two schools we 
find again an astonishing number of similarities. It is, for our 
purposes, a matter of indifference whether the anecdotal 
traditions are historical or fictional; they are hagiography, and 
the point is that they show a similar conception of what the 
wise person is and how he passes on his wisdom. In both 
traditions the following elements are prominent: 


(1) An overwhelming emphasis on teaching by example rather 
than by discourse. 


(2) The frequent use of perverse, irrational, and/or violent 
examples (Diogenes, like a Zen master, striking his students 
with his staff to produce sudden insights; Diogenes sitting in 
the theater gluing together the pages of a book [33rd Epistle 
of Diogenes]). 


(3) A requirement of total dedication, and of signs of total 
dedication, from the student. The story of Diogenes’s 
application to study under Antisthenes bears comparison 
with the story of Bodhidharma’s student cutting his arm off 
to show his seriousness: 


On reaching Athens he fell in with Antisthenes. Being 
repulsed by him, because he never welcomed pupils, by 
sheer persistence Diogenes wore him out. Once when he 
[Antisthenes] stretched out his staff against him, the 
pupil offered his head with the words, “Strike, for you 
will find no wood hard enough to keep me away from 
you, so long as I think you’ve something to say.” From 
that time forward he was his pupil. (D.L. VI.21) 


(4) The use of shocking and/or enigmatic verbal formulae as 
teaching devices (for example, Crates again: “Having 
nothing we have everything”). 


(5) An emphasis on hardihood, indifference to phenomena, and 
extreme simplicity or frugality of physical milieu. 


(6) A mirthful attitude which often expresses itself as ridicule of 
convention. 


(7) An extreme self-possession, a mental balance impossible to 
disturb. 


(8) A tendency to reject or at least neglect inherited doctrines 
such as reincarnation and purification, preferring the 
emptiness of no-doctrine. 


Certain Cynic practices, which have been discussed in chapter 
9, seem to have derived from Jain or proto-Jain or Jain-related 
practices. The Cynics were vegetarians and water drinkers who 


(like the yogis of India) practiced austerities of heat and cold 
and were conspicuously scornful of bodily death. Diogenes died 
by stopping his breath; Metrocles choked himself to death; 
Peregrinus burned himself alive before the assembled 
multitudes at the Olympic games (in direct imitation of the 
Indian yogi Calanus). The art of voluntary death through 
breath control or self-burning is an integral part of Aji-vikism 
and early Jainism, and the yogis whom Onesicritus met and 
compared to Cynics are commonly supposed to have been 
either Jains or Aji-vikas. 

The similarity between Cynics and yogis is so striking that 
Indian influence on Diogenes has been hypothesized by way of 
the Asian trade routes to the Black Sea. “It is probable that 
Indian merchants accompanied their goods as far west as 
Sinope. Merchants and travellers from Babylon and India no 
doubt required the services of a money changer and this is said 
to have been the occupation of the father of Diogenes (D.L. 
VI.20). It is likely that Diogenes had at Sinope an opportunity 
to gain a considerable amount of information on the customs 
and ideas of the Indian people.”67 


The idea is attractive and may even be right but there are 
weak spots in the evidence. At present there is no record of the 
Black Sea trade with India till the first century B.c., and Indian 
cargoes are said at that time to have been dispersed not from 
Sinope, the home of Diogenes, but from nearby Phasis.68 Most 
important, it is difficult to agree with the claim that “there 
were elements of Cynic teaching for which no Greek 
antecedents are found.”69 Apatheia and adiaphoria are clear 
implications of both Parmenidean monism and Democritean 
atomism; relativism and the rejection of traditional codes are at 
the heart of the Sophistic movement; we need look no farther 
than Socrates for an example of extreme hardihood, and the 
itinerant Orphic preachers show us a class of “holy beggars” 
who advocated vegetarianism. The Cynic espousal of 
cannibalism and other acts shocking to the Greek tradition 
could arise from a combination of Sophistic relativism with 
Herodotus III.99.70 


Most scholars have preferred the occasion of Alexander’s 
visit to India in 326 B.c. for the transmission of yogic ideas into 


the Greek “philosophies of retreat.” But most of the features 
which might be traced back to India had already appeared in 
Greece before Alexander’s expedition. It is certain, for example, 
that the Antisthenean-Megarian rejection of conceptualization 
preceded Alexander’s visit to India, and thus we can rule out 
the frequent but careless suggestion that Pyrrhon of Elis, who 
accompanied Alexander, brought it back with him from 
there.71 The doctrine of apatheia goes back in the Greek 
tradition to Speusippus and Democritus. The available evidence 
suggests that Diogenes was teaching autarkeia, or self-rule, as a 
means of escape from typhos (delusion) in Athens by about 340 
B.c.72 But other elements of the Cynic style are less firmly 
anchored to a pre-Alexandrian personality. Crates, who may 
have been the first Cynic to teach philanthropia (love for all 
beings rather than just for those to whom one happens to be 
connected), was post-Alexandrian. The explicit emphasis on 
inner silence may be post-Alexandrian. But it at least seems 
clear that the Greek “philosophies of retreat” were underway 
before the opening of the East by Alexander, and that there is 
no problem in deriving them from earlier Greek sources— 
though those earlier Greek sources might connect in turn with 
Indianized elements of pre-Socratic thought. 

This chapter has shown that the methods used by the Ma- 
dhyamika dialectic had appeared in Greece five to seven 
centuries earlier. Pyrrhonism, which the next chapter will 
discuss, is the key body of evidence for the relationship 
between the ancient dialectical traditions. 
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Chapter Seventeen 


Pyrrhonism and Ma-dhyamika 


Pyrrhon of Elis (c. 365-275 B.c.) is said to 
have first been a painter, then studied philosophy under a 
Megarian (either Bryson or Stilpo), then under Anaxarchus of 
Abdera, who was a student either of Democritus himself or of a 
Democritean. Both Pyrrhon’s teachers, in other words, must 
have been dialecticians, though the Megarian may have been a 
neo-Eleatic absolutist dialectician, and Anaxarchus a Sophistic 
relativist. At age thirty-five or so Pyrrhon went with 
Anaxarchus on Alexander the Great’s expedition to India.1 He 
spent perhaps eighteen months in India altogether, including 
time in the philosophically important northwest Indian city of 
Taxila, and in that time had some contact with yogis—or 
Gymnosophists, as the Greeks called them: “naked 
philosophers.” Returning to Greece when he was perhaps forty- 
five or fifty years old, he taught in Athens for about forty years 
and founded the lineage known as Pyrrhonism or Skepticism. 
Like Socrates, he wrote nothing, teaching more by personal 
example. As Diogenes Laertius said, “He had no positive tenet, 
but a Pyrrhonist is one who in manner and life resembles 
Pyrrhon” (D.L. IX.70).Two surviving stories about Pyrrhon 
illustrate the ambiguities in this definition: 


He led a life consistent with this doctrine [of non- 
discrimination], going out of his way for nothing, taking 
no precautions, but facing all risks as they came, 
whether carts, precipices, dogs, or what not, and, 


generally, leaving nothing to the arbitrament of his 
senses; but he was kept out of harm’s way by his friends, 
who ... used to follow close after him. (D.L. IX.62) 


It is tempting to compare the stories of those Taoist and Ch’an 
sages who, while walking into the jungle, would encounter a 
tiger without diverting their steps or altering their manner. It 
has been suggested that this story is a parody, a reduction to 
absurdity of the idea of living in the world without any beliefs 
or aversions whatever.2 Another anecdote tells an opposite 


story: 


When a cur rushed at him and terrified him, he 
answered a critic that it was not easy entirely to strip 
oneself of human weaknesses. (D.L. IX.66) 


The Pyrrhonist school seems not to have survived 
continuously from Pyrrhon’s day to that of Sextus, but to have 
lapsed at some time and been revived by Aenesidemus in the 
first century B.c. Aenesidemus seems to have felt that the 
reigning Skeptical school of the period, the late Academy under 
Philo of Larissa, had ceased to be rigorous in its skepticism and, 
accepting too much as persuasive, had lost the suspended life 
which for Pyrrhon evidently had been a real imperative. 
Aenesidemus defected from the Academy and revived a more 
radical skepticism under the name Pyrrhonism.3 At a later 
stage Pyrrhonism became associated with the Empirical school 
of medicine, who were at pains to argue against rationalist 
approaches to their science. Sextus Empiricus, the great second- 
century A.D. encyclopedist of Skeptical arguments, was a 
medical doctor of this school. 


Only two sayings attributed directly to Pyrrhon have 
survived, both clearly in the tradition of Democritus, who is 
said to have elicited Pyrrhon’s greatest respect. The first is, 
“Nothing really exists, but human life is governed by 
convention.” In such a context the concept “to exist” means to 
have distinguishing marks which make an entity itself in 
contradistinction to other things, which have different 
distinguishing marks—ultimately, to have an essence (Skt. 
svabha-va). Democritus had asserted the nondifference of things 


(and hence their nonexistence as separate entities) on the sub- 
Ionian monistic ground that all things are made up only of 
atoms and void and hence are not what they seem and are not 
really different from one another. It was on this basis that 
Democritus asserted that all human realities are conventions 
rather than essences. This insight in turn inspired Protagoras’s 
assertion that each person’s subjectivity made up reality for 
him; subjectivity came to the foreground, and the basis in 
atomic theory was seen to be unnecessary to it. The view that 
things are without essence and flowing became an independent 
idea divorced from its atomist source. The legacy of Democritus 
split in the fourth century B.c, the skeptical, sophistic, 
relativistic, phenomenalistic aspect entering into Pyrrhonism 
by way of Pyrrhon’s teacher Anaxarchus, while the atomist, 
metaphysical, monistic, dogmatic, rationalist aspect entered 
into the Epicurean school. 

The statement that things and _ perceptions lack 
distinguishing marks is equivalent to the statement that 
nothing really exists (as itself), and is more or less equivalent to 
the many parallel assertions in the Prajna-paramita- texts, with 
their basis in the early Buddhist ideas of impermanence and 
lack of self-nature (svabha-va). 


The second surviving saying of Pyrrhon goes to the same 
effect, denying that things have essences which keep them 
separate from one another and self-identical: “Nothing is in 
itself more this than that” (D.L. IX.61). The statement that 
nothing is more this than that is attributed by Plutarch to 
Democritus (Adv. Col. 1108 ff. = DK 68B156) and was used by 
the Democritean Nausiphanes as well as by the Pyrrhonists. 
Both Plato (Prot. 166c) and Plutarch (Adv. Col. 1109a) attribute 
it to Protagoras, too, again pointing to his connection with 
Democritus.4 At the other end of this lineage, six hundred years 
later, the slogan is still central to Sextus Empiricus in the 
second-to-third century A.D. 


These thinkers regarded such statements as both meaningful 
and useful. Yet in the rationalist tradition, as opposed to the 
Skeptical, the phrase became, on the contrary, a “formula of 
refutation.”5 “No more this than that” is an example of an 
uroborice or self-devouring proposition, for it presumes “no 


more ‘no more this than that’ than ‘more this than that.’” As 
Aristotle said, if an affirmation is no more true than its 
negation, then the affirmation that an affirmation is no more 
true than its negation is itself no more true than its negation 
(Met. io62b2’7). For Aristotle, in other words, the “no more” 
formula cancels itself out. Yet for Sextus and others who were 
quite aware of the principle of contradiction it seemed to 
perfect and complete itself by canceling itself along with all 
other propositions. For Sextus, as for Wittgenstein and 
Nagarjuna, philosophy itself was uroboric and would complete 
itself by destroying itself. Philosophy was a macrocosmic 
uroboric statement. 

In the rationalist and absolutist tradition self-canceling or 
uroboric formulas were excluded from the discourse about 
experience, where they were seen as invalid by contradiction, 
and were applied only in discourse about the transcendent and 
absolute One. The Neopythagorean Moderatus, for example, 
used the formula “It is neither this nor that” to describe the 
transcendent One; Plotinus said of the One, “It is the not-this.” 
In this tradition it was considered that Plato had shown 
(primarily, but not exclusively, in the Parmenides) that 
language must lapse into paradox when it approaches ultimate 
reality. Meanwhile Pyrrhon and others in the Democritean 
tradition used such phrases about everyday experience, which, 
when viewed without linguistic overlays and projections, 
became a kind of ultimate reality itself. (As Democritus had 
said, “The phenomenon is truth.” Pyrrhon’s follower Timon, in 
a passage from his Images, agreed: “The phenomenon is always 
omnipotent wherever it appears” [D.L. IX.105].) 

There is in addition a verse which Pyrrhon drew from 
Homer to illustrate impermanence: 


As leaves on the trees, such are the lives of men. (D.L. 
VI.146) 


Like Democritus and Anaxarchus, Pyrrhon is reported as 
seeking solitude and developing a tranquil mood unaffected by 
shifting phenomena; according to Diogenes Laertius, he was 
influenced by his Indian experience in at least the first point: 


He would withdraw from the world and live in solitude, 
rarely showing himself to his relatives; this he did 
because he had heard an Indian reproach Anaxarchus, 
telling him that he would never be able to teach others 
what is good while he himself danced attendance on 
kings in their courts. He would maintain the same 
composure at all times. (D.L. IX.63) 


They say that, when septic salves and surgical and 
caustic remedies were applied to a wound he had 
sustained, he did not so much as frown. (D.L. IX.67) 


For further knowledge of primitive Pyrrhonism one must 
rely on later stages of the tradition, which may or may not be 
closely tied to Pyrrhon himself. One of the earliest accounts of 
Pyrrhon’s critique of the philosophies was written by Timon of 
Phlius, a first-generation student.7 Pyrrhon, according to 
Timon, held happiness to be the goal of philosophy, and 
recommended that a person who would be happy should 
consider the following three questions: What is the nature of 
things? What is our position in relation to them? What, under 
the circumstances, should we do? The answers appear as a 
formulaic series of negations in the tradition of Democritean 
athambia and Cynic apatheia. Questions one and two are 
answered by three negative adjectives: Things are adiaphora, 
“nondifferent,” or “without distinguishing marks”; astathme-ta, 
“nonstable,” or “without fixed essence”; and  anepikrita, 
“nonjudgeable,” or “unable to be reached by concepts.” As a 
result, Timon quotes, “Neither our perceptions nor our opinions 
are either true or false.” 


Without assuming a one-to-one correspondence between 
Greek and Indian philosophical terms, one should nevertheless 
note that the important Pyrrhonist concepts are expressed in 
the related areas of the Indian tradition by Sanskrit terms with 
very similar denotative realms. Indeed, the philosophical 
terminologies of these two languages included the same 
concepts, combined and recombined into very similar 
sentences, for many centuries. Adiaphora, “nondifferent from 
one another,” corresponds closely to the meaning of laks.an.a-s 
‘u-nya, “empty of distinguishing marks”; astathme-ta, “unstable 


or without fixed essence,” to Sanskrit anitya, “impermanent” or 
“without self-nature”; anepikrita, “unable to be grasped by 
concepts,” corresponds to many common terms in Buddhist 
philosophy, such as avya-kr.ta (“indeterminable”), anabhilapya 
(“inexpressible”), atarka-vacara (“beyond logical argument”), 
and so on. 

Question three is also answered by a series of three negative 
adjectives, which again have Sanskrit equivalents from related 
Indian texts: We should be adoxastoi, “without opinions” (cf. 
Sanskrit aprapafcita, “undiscriminated”); aklineis, “without 
agitation,” or “firmly balanced” (compare Sanskrit upeks.a- 
“indifference”); and akradan-toi, “without agitation” or “firmly 
balanced” (compare Sanskrit s‘a-nta, “tranquil, steady”); and so 
on. Two negative nouns describe the qualities of one who had 
reached this state: aphasia , “nonspeech,” or “cessation of belief 
in language-reality isomorphism,” and  ataraxia (the 
Democritean term), “nonagitation” or “imperturbability.” 

The formulaic series of negative terms with which Timon 
summarizes Pyrrhonism are in the tradition of Greek apatheia, 
athambia, and so on; but they also compare interestingly with 
Buddhist formulations such as the strings of negations in the 
Heart Su-tra, or in Na-ga-rjuna’s “Verses on the Middle Way,” 
XVIII.11: 


“Non-identity, non-differentiation, non-interruption 
and non-continuity.” These are the immortal teachings 
of the world’s patron Buddhas. 


This way of speaking is extended in Candraki-rti’s eight 
negations. Finally, Timon’s Pyrrhon rejects all possible verbal 
assertions in a summation of Pyrrhon’s teachings that is 
virtually identical with the Ma-adhyamika formula called the 
catus.kot.i or Fourfold Negation: 


We should say of each thing that it no more is than is 
not, than both is and is not, than neither is nor is not. 


The Fourfold Negation, found in Na-ga-rjuna at MKXVIIL8, 
says: 


Everything is such as it is, not such as it is, both such as 
it is and not such as it is, and neither such as it is nor 
such as it is not.8 


The relationship between these two passages will be explored 
in detail later in this chapter. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD ACADEMIES 


In addition to the Pyrrhonic tradition of Skepticism the 
Academy—the School of Plato—abandoned its dedication to his 
metaphysics around the end of the fourth century B.c. and 
began instead to emphasize the skeptical elements of Plato’s 
oeuvre: the early aporetic dialogues, the Socratic profession of 
ignorance, the contradictions of the Parmenides, the denial of 
the written teachings in the Seventh Letter, and so on. This 
development, which is known as the Second Academy, took 
place under the leadership of Arcesilaus, who was acting under 
the influence of Pyrrhonism and purveyed a brand of 
Skepticism closely related to the Pyrrhonist. He was a 
contemporary of Timon, who was Pyrrhon’s “official” successor 
and who felt that Arcesilaus was trying to steal that succession 
from him for the Academy. Numenius called him “a Pyrrhonist 
except in name; he was not an Academic except that his job- 
title identified him as one” (Eusebius, Prep. Ev. XIV.6.6). As 
Sextus put it: 


Arcesilaus seems to me to have shared the doctrine of 
Pyrrhon, so that his way of thinking is almost identical 
to ours. For one does not find him asserting anything 
concerning the reality or unreality of anything, nor does 
he prefer one thing over another in terms of credibility 
or lack of it, but suspends judgment about everything. 
He also holds that the end is epoche- (which is 
accompanied as we have said by ataraxia). (OP 1.232) 


Diogenes Laertius, in fact, says that Arcesilaus “was the first to 
hold his judgments in suspension because of the contrariety of 
opinions” (D.L. IV.32). That is, Arcesilaus is said to have 
originated the concept of epoche-, which was to become basic 


to Sextus’s Pyrrhonism (though Pyrrhon had already spoken of 
adoxia, opinionlessness, and of withholding assent to 
propositions). The one significant difference between Academic 
and Pyrrhonist Skepticism is that the Academics insisted that 
they were certain about some things, whereas the Pyrrhonist 
denied certainty about everything. Arcesilaus, for example, 
according to Sextus, declared “that suspension regarding 
particular objects is good, but assent regarding particulars is 
bad” (OP 1.232 f.). Since the Academic Skeptics were usually 
certain about negations (for example, as above, negating assent 
to particulars), the Pyrrhonists called them not true Skeptics 
but “negative dogmatists.” Aside from this point,9 Arcesilaus 
shared in the same stream of concepts and terminology that 
was basic to Pyrrhonism; he also drew from the same 
accumulated array of forms of argument—and very skillfully, it 
seems: according to a hostile witness, Numenius, “by 
preparation and study in the delusive show of his arguments he 
used to stupefy and juggle ...” (Eusebius, Prep. Ev. XIV.6.2). 

In the early first century B.c. Carneades became leader, or 
scholarch, of the Academy and continued the obsessive dialectic 
against the Stoics begun by Arcesilaus—but this time it was the 
later Stoicism of Chrysippus, not of Zeno, that was involved. “If 
we leave out the anti-Stoic polemic,” says Reale, “the thought 
of Carneades appears to be almost non-existent.”10 The final 
upshot of the two-century-long attack by the Academic Skeptics 
on the Stoa is that the Stoa won—or outlasted them, anyway; 
Sextus says (OP 1.235) that under Antiochus of Ascalon the 
fifth Academy taught Stoicism. 


Neither Arcesilaus’s nor Carneades’ works have survived 
except through citation from other authors such as Diogenes 
Laertius and Cicero (primarily in the Academica). Much of 
Sextus Empiricus’s writing, on the other hand, has managed to 
survive, which is probably posterity’s good fortune, since the 
argumentation of both Arcesilaus and Carneades was designed 
especially against the Stoics whereas Sextus’s is more widely 
directed at knowledge claims of all kinds and can apply equally 
to any cultural epoch. Sextus’s work is the basic source that has 
been left to posterity to stand for the whole Greek Skeptical 
tradition. The following discussion, consequently, will be based 
on Sextus, though much of it may be taken as indirectly 


applying to the Academic Skeptics, too.11 


PYRRHONISM AND MA'DHYAMIKA 


Timon’s brief summary of Pyrrhonism could as easily describe 
the Prajfia-pa-ramita-as the Pyrrhonist point of view. In the 
generations after Pyrrhon and Timon this central body of 
teaching was provided with a powerful dialectical support 
which is in turn remarkably similar to the Ma-dhyamika 
dialectic which arose in support of the Prajiia-pa-ramita- point 
of view.12 The parallelism between these two dialectical 
systems will be brought out by a series of comparisons which 
will prepare us to propose a probable answer to the question of 
historical connections between them. For the Greek side of the 
comparison the Pyrrhonist encyclopedist Sextus Empiricus will 
be the leading source, for the Indian side the Verses on the 
Middle Way and Refutation of All Contests of Na-ga-rjuna.13 It is 
worth mentioning that current scholarship among Hellenists 
places Sextus in the late second and/or early third century AD., 
and the current view of Buddhologists places Na-ga-rjuna in 
exactly the same time frame.14 It is, in other words, probable 
that the two great ancient deconstructivists, East and West, 
were alive at the same time. 

The title of Na-ga-rjuna’s central work is worth pausing 
over. Madhya in Sanskrit means “middle” and madhyamaka is 
the superlative, “the radical middle,” so to speak. He seems to 
have called his main treatise the Madhyamakas‘astra, Treatise 
on the Middle Way, or Mu-la-madhyamakaka-rika-s, Verses on the 
Middle Way. (Like the book of Parmenides it is in verse.) 
“Middle way” seems to be meant here “not in the sense of the 
middle path but the middle way things are.”15 “By “middle” 
Nagarjuna seems to have meant to refer to the Law of the 
Excluded Middle. The middle way is the way between A and 
not-A. This book title then gave its title to the school which 
developed from Na-aga-arjuna’s innovations, the Madhyamaka 
or Ma-dhyamika, that is, the school that takes its position in 
the exluded middle, the school that is expressly devoted to the 
controversion of that principle of thought, to the farming, as it 
were, of the land in the excluded-middle zone.16 Sextus’s 


Pyrrhonism finds its most comfortable location in the same 
place. The location is not merely logical but ethical or 
eudaimonistic as well, the positions, Yes and No, being 
equivalent to the passions of grasping and fleeing that make 
life a tumult, the position in between being the calm at the eye 
of the hurricane, as it were. 

Pyrrhonists and Ma-dhyamikas expressed a very similar 
stance toward life. To begin with, neither school propagated 
positive doctrines; by “positive doctrines” I mean doctrines that 
assume that the entities they refer to have essential existence, 
that is, that they possess self-nature (Skt. svabha-va) or 
substantiality (Skt. naira-tmya). Both Sextus and Na-ga-rjuna 
regard experiences as real phenomenally—that is, they do not 
deny that experiences occur—but not real essentially. As one 
scholar writes of Na-ga-rjuna: “He does not eradicate existence; 
he eradicates only the false sense of inherent [essentialist] 
existence ... it is possible to realize a sense of valid nominal 
existence through gaining the understanding that emptiness is 
an elimination only of inherent existence.”17 Na-ga-rjuna’s 
“primary objective,” says another,18 “was to reject 
substantialist or essentialist thought ...” And another: “[A]Il 
aspects of everyday experience, both subjective and objective, 
are emptied of any ontological content, whether defined as 
‘self (a-tman), or as ‘intrinsic being’ or ‘essence’ (svabha-va).”19 
“What is negated,” says another, “... is self, defined as inherent 
existence.”20 Similarly, Sextus “seeks not to destroy ordinary 
beliefs in material objects, but only to show that none of the 
Dogmatists’ accounts of them are satisfactory in their own 
terms [which are essentialist terms].” The Pyrrhonists’ 
conclusions are “non-dogmatic because they make no positive 
assertion about anything’s nature or essence.” The Skeptic can 
affirm “in some suitably relativized sense.” Pyrrhonism is 
“Essential Scepticism,” meaning that it is skepticism only about 
essences.21 


Instead of offering doctrines of their own, both schools 
devoted their philosophical activity to undermining the 
doctrines of other schools without exception. As Diogenes 
Laertius said of the Pyrrhonists: they “were constantly engaged 
in overthrowing the dogmas of all schools, but enunciated none 
themselves; and though they would go so far as to bring 


forward and expound the dogmas of the others, they 
themselves laid down nothing definitely, not even the laying 
down of nothing” (D.L. IX.74). 

As for the Ma-dhyamikas, the Tibetan text Emptiness in the 
Prasangika System, by Jam-yang-shayba, says: 


Because they do not accept autonomous inferences, 
But mainly state consequences 

That contradict the assertions of their opponents, 
They are called Prasangikas.22 


Candrak1-rti defines a Prasan.gika as: 


A Ma-dhyamika who mainly states refutations of an 
opponent’s assertion ... through the expression of a 
correct contradictory consequence ...23 


And Na-ga-rjuna’s own famous statement in the Refutation: 


If I would make any proposition whatever, then by that I 
would have a logical error. 

But I do not make a proposition; therefore I am not in 
error. (VV 29) 


THE GOAL 


Sextus Empiricus states the purpose of this activity from the 
Pyrrhonist point of view: Through forsaking all opinions about 
the nature of reality, the Skeptic practitioner is to bring his 
mind into a state of suspension (epoche-) wherein the various 
mind-states are experienced as nondifferent from one another 
(adiaphora [cf. Skt. laks.an.a-s‘u-nya]). “Experience,” in this 
suspended view, as one modern author described it, “is a 
simple sequential flow of sense impressions, and all impressions 
are intrinsically of equal authority.”24 This “suspension” is said 
to solidify into an inner balance (arrepsia) in which the mind 
neither affirms nor denies, neither grasps at some impressions 
nor pushes others away. This position between affirmation and 
negation expresses itself in a withdrawal from commitment to 
linguistic categories and value judgments (aphasia, 


“nonassertion” or “nonspeech”),25 which ripens finally into 
freedom from phenomenal influence (apatheia, 
“nonreactiveness,” “noninvolvement”) and imperturbability 
(ataraxia), in which the mind is said to experience each 
moment without either attachment or aversion. 

As for the Ma-dhyamika, “its purpose, as stated by 
Candrakr-rti, is to eradicate the innate tendency of conceptual 
thought to construct reified notions of being (bha-va) and non- 
being (abha-va).”26 Such reified concepts lead to dispositions 
(samska-ras) which keep one involved in the tumult of 
opinions. One who attains a middle position between Being and 
non-Being “pacifies” these dispositions and “is said to have 
attained enlightenment and freedom.”27 As the Sutta Nipa-ta 
(which is often viewed as a text lying in the background of the 
Ma-idhyamika attitude) describes the enlightened person: 


He has not formed even the slightest opinion or 
conceptualization about what is here seen, heard, or 
thought. (SN 802) 


From this belief in, or desire for, an opinion-freed stance, 
suspended in the (logically excluded) middle between 
affirmation and negation, both the Skeptic and Ma-dhyamika 
dialectics arose. Some parallel passages will highlight their 
extraordinary similarity in both basic attitudes and modes of 
expression. The Greek passages come primarily from Sextus; 
the Buddhist passages are selected to show the survival of a 
tradition, from the early Buddhism represented in the Sutta 
Nipa-ta to its negative enunciation in the Perfect Wisdom texts, 
to the Ma-dhyamika formalization, to the later schools which 
were shaped by their influence. 


Skeptic: 


[Pyrrhon] denied that anything was honourable or 
dishonourable, just or unjust ... for no single thing is in 
itself any more this than that. (D.L. IX.61) 


Nothing is more this than that. (Sextus OP 1.188) 


Buddhist: 


In the final wisdom there is neither this nor that. (Tilopa 
Vow of Mahamu-dra)28 


Pure vision has neither limiting periphery nor fixed 


center. It cannot be shown as this or that ... It has 
nothing to do with philosophical systems. (Long-chen- 
pa)29 


Things are neither this nor that. (Seng Chao)30 (With 
this statement Seng Chao sums up Na-ga-rjuna’s Verses 
on the Middle Way.) 


Skeptic: 


Let us neither grasp at one thing nor flee from another. 
(Timon or Aenesidemus, ap. D.L. IX.108) 

All things are by nature equally indeterminable, 
admitting of neither measurement nor discrimination. 
For this reason our sense experiences and beliefs are 
neither true nor false. Therefore we ought not to put our 
trust in them, but be without beliefs, disinclined to take 
a stand one way or the other. (Timon ap. Aristocles) 
Suspension of judgment brings with it tranquillity 
[ataraxia] like its shadow: so Timon and Aenesidemus 
declare. (D.L. IX.107) 

Non-assertion [aphasia] is an avoidance of both 
affirmation and negation; it is a state of mind because of 
which we neither affirm nor deny anything. (OP I.192) 
The term suspension [epoche-] is derived from the fact of 
the mind being held up or suspended so that it neither 
affirms nor denies anything. (OP 1.196) 

I define nothing, [or] I determine nothing. (OP 1.8) 
Everything is undetermined ... [meaning that] there is 
no preference among the things that are placed in 
opposition to one another. (OP I.198-99) 

I grasp at nothing; I cling to nothing. (OP I.201) 
“Suspense” [epoche-] is a state of mental rest owing to 
which we neither deny nor affirm anything. “Quietude” 
[ataraxia] is an untroubled and tranquil condition of 
soul. And ... quietude enters the soul along with 
suspension of judgment. (OP I.10) 


Buddhist: 


Let him not think something is better or worse or even 
the same as another. (SN 795) 

They [the enlightened ones] do not fancy, they do not 
prefer. (ibid.) 

He ... has no leanings here to either of the two extremes: 
being or not being, here or beyond, he has no moorings 
whatsoever, no clutching while distinguishing between 
dharmas. (ibid. 801) 

Common people take their stand on their own points of 
view, on their own doctrines and on their own thoughts, 
and hence there arise all the contentions ... He who 
understands that all opinions ... are in truth of the same 
nature, has already become free from all these. 
(Mahaprajna-pa-ramita- S astra 61A) 

The intention of the Buddha is this: my disciples [should 
be] free from passion for doctrine, free from attachment 
to doctrine, free from partisanship ... They do not 
quarrel about the nature of things. (Mahaprajna-pa- 
ramita- S astra 63c) 

Perceptions used as a base for building up positive 
concepts are the origin of all ignorance. (Surangama Su- 
tra) 

The Ta-thagata is one who has forsaken all reflections 
and discriminations. (As.t.asa-hasrika- Prajfia-pa-ramita- 
137) 

Thinking in terms of being and non-being is called 
wrong thinking, while not thinking in these terms is 
called right thinking ... The same applies to all the other 
categories of thought ... (Hui Hai)31 

Develop a mind that clings to nothing. (Vajracchedika- 
Prajnha-pa-ramita- 10) 

It is considered perverse to affirm or negate. It is said to 
be correct only when there is neither affirmation nor 
negation. (Chi-tsang)32 

[Right perception] means beholding all sorts of forms 
but without being stained by them as no thoughts of 


love or aversion rise in the mind. (Hui Hai)33 

The Great Way is not difficult for those who have no 
preferences. When love and hate are both absent 
everything becomes clear and undisguised ... If you wish 
to see the truth, then hold no opinions for or against 
anything. To set up what you like against what you 
dislike is the disease of the mind ... It is due to our 
choosing to accept or reject that we do not see the true 
nature of things ... Do not search for the truth, only 
cease to cherish opinions ... If there is even a trace of 
this and that ... the mind-essence will be lost in 
confusion. (Su-tra of the Third Zen Patriarch) 


These series of passages emphasize the rejection of the Law 
of the Excluded Middle as an ethical and psychological factor 
associated with relativity and subjectivity. The doctrine of 
indeterminacy (Grk. aoristia, “lack of boundary or definition”; 
Skt. svabha-va-s‘u-nyata, “lack of self-nature or essence”) is 
simultaneously a critique of ontological claims of absolute 
Being or non-Being, of epistemological claims for knowledge 
(here aoristia becomes akatalepsia, “ungraspableness,” “inability 
to be circumscribed by concepts”; compare Sanskrit 
anirvacaniya, “undefinable” and_ nirvikalpa, “transcending 
conceptual description”), and of the view that there is a 
language-reality isomorphism. Things, being of no fixed nature, 
are outside the distinction between Being and non-Being, which 
is an essentialist dichotomy, and are similarly outside of the 
categories of language, which also are rigid and essentialist. 
The fact that the dialectic functions on three levels— 
ontological, epistemological, and semantic or language-critical 
—was first perceived by Gorgias; in India it seems to have 
dawned with Na-ga-rjuna and his colleagues, some seven 
hundred years later. In any case, both schools felt that what is 
usually called philosophy is a veil of words which cuts the 
mind off from the reality of experience. For Sextus, aphasia was 
the basis of mental balance; for Candraki-rti “nirva-n.a is 
‘Quiescence’ of all plurality, because ... there is for the 
philosopher absolutely no differentiation of existence to which 
our words (and concepts) could be applied. That ... is called 
(Nirva-n.a) the quiescence of Plurality, for which there are no 


words” (Prasannapada- VIII).34 


THE DIALECTIC AGAINST CAUSE AND EFFECT 


The desire to escape from the web of language and confront 
experience directly neglecting for the moment the question 
whether this is or is not a realistic ambition led, in both 
schools, to a radical rejection of concepts, focusing on the 
central concept pair, being/non-being. This rejection was 
supported, in both schools, by a complex dialectic of the 
reducing or destroying type, designed, as one scholar put it, “to 
redirect energies which were caught in the net of discourse.”35 
In both cases the basic dialectical pattern is the dichotomy-and- 
dilemma type of reductio ad absurdum, with liberal use of 
regressus ad infinitum (Skt. anavastha), and special emphasis on 
the denial of partial identity, or same/not-same dichotomy (or 
disjunctive modus tollens). Finally, it should be noted that for 
Sextus, as for Na-ga-rjuna, “‘Is’ refers only to what exists 
through own-nature ... ,” and “what exists by means of own- 
nature is permanent, fixed, unproduced, unstopped, and 
unchanging.”36 

The Su-tra style in which Na-ga-rjuna wrote the Karika calls 
for the argument to be boiled down to an extremely 
compressed form which then, in order to be readable, is to be 
reexpanded to discursive scale through commentaries. In this 
case, the relationship between the Sextan and Na-ga-rjunan 
texts is so close that often one can see Sextus’s version as an 
expansion of Na-ga-rjuna’s—or Na-ga-rjuna’s as a compressed 
form of Sextus’s. In what follows paraphrases addressing 
primarily the dialectical form of the argument will sometimes 
be offered in lieu of commentaries. 


One of many possible examples of the parallelism in the 
lines of thought of these two schools is the dialectic against 
causality. Na-ga-rjuna’s application of the same/not-same 
dichotomy to the cause-and-effect pair has already been 
mentioned: If they are the same, then the terms are 
meaningless; if they are different, then (based on both the 
denial of partial identity and the argument from infinite regress 
of separators) there is no relationship between them. Both 


Sextus and Na-ga-rjuna have this argument. Na-ga-rjuna’s 
formulation is, as usual, the more succinct. First he states the 
principle: 


Any existence which is relational is indeed neither 
identical to nor different from the related object. 
(MKXVIII. 10) 


If they are identical there is only one object, not two, hence 
there cannot be a relationship; if they are truly different, each 
having independent self-nature, there can be no connection 
between them, hence no relationship. Then he applies this 
principle to causality: 


It is not possible indeed for a cause and effect to be 
identical. But again it is not possible for them to be 
different. 

If the cause and effect were identical, there would be an 
identity of the producer and the produced. If they were 
different, however, then the cause would be the same as 
a non-causal cause (i.e., it would not touch the effect). 
(MK XX.19—20) 


In such passages one must remember that the idea of 
“different,” in this type of discourse, means ontologically 
different; it means, in other words, that each of the entities 
involved has “inherent existence,” which, in western terms, 
means an essence; and an essence is unchangeable, that is, it 
cannot be affected (which would mean changed) by anything 
else and hence is independent (“the very words ‘inherent 
existence’ ... imply independence”)37. Hence if the so-called 
“cause” and “effect” were really “different” from one another 
then each would be independent and could not be changed or 
affected from outside; hence the effect, being independent, 
could not be “caused” by the “cause,” which therefore, in a 
state of independence, would be a “noncausal cause.” So if the 
entities in question were “different” from one another there 
could be no cause-and-effect relationship. Hence, in order for 
the cause-and-effect relationship to exist, the entities involved 
must be neither the same nor different—which is to say, they 


cannot have real existence. Na-ga-rjuna’s remark about 
producer and produced reminds one of Gorgias’s argument, 
quoted above, about container and contained: “The container is 
not the same as the contained, as the producer is not the same 
as the produced.” An implied dichotomy of agent and patient 
underlies both passages. 

Sextus formulates this argument at greater length, providing 
meanwhile the fullest explication of the denial of partial 
identity, and introducing an argument based on _ the 
relationship of succession, which cause and effect are premised 
on. This is one of the cases where Sextus’s longer version might 
almost be an expansion of or commentary on Na-ga-rjuna’s 
compressed Su-tra form. 


If there exists any cause of anything, either it is separate 
from the matter affected or it co-exists with it; but 
neither when separate from it nor when co-existing with 
it can it be the cause of its being affected, as we shall 
establish; therefore no cause of anything exists. Now, 
when separated from its matter obviously it is not a 
cause, since the matter with respect to which it is 
termed a cause is not present, nor is the matter affected, 
since that which affects it is not present with it. But if 
the one is coupled with the other [then the arguments 
against contact, based, as in the Ma-dhyamika, upon the 
denial of partial identity, apply]: ... In order that a thing 
may act or be acted upon, it must touch or be touched; 
but, as we shall establish, nothing can either touch or be 
touched; therefore neither that which acts [the cause] 
nor that which is acted upon [the effect] exists. For if 
one thing is in contact with another and touches it, it is 
in contact either as a whole with the whole, or as a part 
with a part, or as a whole with a part or as a part with 
the whole ... Now it is according to reason that a whole 
does not touch a whole; for if whole touches whole, 
there will not be contact but the union of both ... Nor 
again is it possible for part to touch part. For the part is 
conceived as a part in respect of its relation to the 
whole, but in respect of its own limited extent it is a 
whole, and for this reason again either the whole part 


will touch the whole part, or a part of it a part. And if 
the whole touches the whole, they will be unified and 
both will become one body; while if with a part it 
touches a part, that part again, being conceived as a 
whole in respect of its own limited extent, will either 
touch as a whole the whole part, or touch a part of it 
with a part—and so on ad infinitum. (APh 1.252-261) 


Cause and effect, then, can be neither the same nor different, 
and according to the Law of the Excluded Middle there is no 
other possibility. The basis of the critique is the idea that 
concepts like cause and effect have the Law of the Excluded 
Middle, the distinction between entities, the Law of Identity, 
and so on, built into them; that is, they have the naive realist 
assumption of inherent or essential existence built into them. It 
is this that is the object of the critique. 

Both Sextus (in an argument that goes clear back to “father” 
Parmenides) and Na-ga-rjuna reject the possibility that the 
cause somehow “contains” the effect, because in this case, as 
Sextus says, “[the effect] is already in existence and being 
already in existence it does not become, since becoming is the 
process toward existence” (APh 1.226). As Na-ga-rjuna put it: 


If a cause is a void with respect to an effect, how could it 
give rise to the effect? If, on the other hand, a cause is 
not a void with respect to an effect, how could it give 
rise to the effect? (MK XX. 16) 


That is: If the cause does not contain the effect, the effect 
cannot arise from it; if it does contain the effect, then the effect 
already exists and cannot be said to arise from it. 

Nor can we get around the problem by saying that the effect 
is self-produced, or reduplicated, for if the nature of the cause 
is to reduplicate itself, then the effect, being a duplicate of the 
cause, will also have that nature, will also reduplicate itself, 
and so on ad infinitum; the world will be filled with identical 
objects. The Ma-dhyamika version is found in the first 
alternative of MKI.1: “At nowhere and at no time can entities 
ever exist by originating out of themselves ...” along with 
Candrak1-rti’s commentary on the passage: “There will be no 


conceivable limit to the process of reduplication” (MKV 14). 
The Ma-dhyamika thinkers sound at one moment like 
Parmenides, at the next like Zeno. Sextus makes the same 
Eleatic point: 


One thing is not able to become two ... for if one is able 
to become two, then each of the two, being one, will 
produce two, and each of the four, being one, will make 
two, and similarly each unit of the eight, and so on ad 
infinitum. (APh 1.220-221) 


Another approach to the critique of causality focuses on the 
problem of time, or succession, and establishes that cause and 
effect can exist neither simultaneously nor successively, and 
again, by the Law of the Excluded Middle, there is no other 
possibility. Sextus and Na-ga-rjuna not only both have the 
argument but state it in almost identical terms. First, Sextus: 


If anything is the cause of anything, either the 
simultaneous is the cause of the simultaneous, or the 
prior of the posterior or the posterior of the prior . 

Now the simultaneous cannot be the cause of the 
simultaneous owing to the co-existence of both and the 
fact that this one is no more capable of generating that 
one than is that one of this one, since both are equal in 
point of existence. Nor will the prior be capable of 
producing that which comes into being later; for if, 
when the cause exists, that whereof it is cause is not yet 
existent, neither is the former any longer a cause, as it 
has not that whereof it is the cause, nor is the latter any 
longer an effect, since that whereof it is the effect does 
not co-exist with it. For each of these is a relative thing, 
and relatives must necessarily co-exist with each other, 
instead of one preceding and the other following. It only 
remains for us, then, to say that the posterior is the 
cause of the prior; but this is a most absurd notion ... for 
we shall have to say that the effect is older than what 
produced it and consequently is not an effect at all since 
it is without that whereof it is an effect. (APh 1.232-235) 


And Na-ga-rjuna’s boiled-down version: 


If the cause gives to the effect a causal nature before 
extinguishing itself, then there will be a dual causal form 
of the given and the extinguished. 

If however the cause does not give the effect a causal 
nature before extinguishing itself, then the effect, rising 
after the cause extinguishes itself, will have no cause. 

If again the effect and the assemblage (inc. cause) 
appear together, then it would follow that the producer 
and the produced are contemporaneous. Moreover, if the 
effect appears prior to the assemblage (of conditions 
containing the cause), then it, without cause and 
relational condition, will have a non-causal nature. (MK 
XX.5-8) 


In this passage the translator’s phrase “give a causal nature to” 
means “exerts causal efficacy upon.” If the cause exerts its 
causal efficacy before extinguishing itself, then cause and effect 
are not successive but simultaneous; if the cause extinguishes 
itself first, then it cannot exert its causal efficacy. Finally, if the 
effect precedes the cause, no relationship exists; both Sextus 
and Na-ga-rjuna treat this option, the priority of the effect, in 
the last place. S antideva focuses on the relationality of cause 
and effect to indicate that each has only dependent existence: 


If there is no father without a son, what is the origin of 
the son? If there is no son, the father does not exist. 
Thus the nonreality of both of them. (BCA IX.114) 


Finally, Sextus and Na ga rjuna use the same exemplum, 
wood and fire, to sum up some of the difficulties in the concept 
of causality. Sextus says: 


If fire is the cause of burning, either it is productive of 
burning by itself and using only its own power, or it 
needs for this purpose the cooperation of the burning 
material. And if it produces the burning by itself, being 
sufficient of its own nature, then, since it always 


possesses its own nature, it ought to have been 
continually burning. But it does not burn always, but 
burns some things and does not burn others; therefore it 
does not burn by itself and by using its own nature. But 
if it does so in conjunction with the suitability of the 
burning wood, how can we assert that it, rather than the 
suitability of the wood, is the cause of the burning? For 
just as no burning takes place if the fire is non-existent, 
so also no burning takes place if the suitability of the 
wood is absent. Thus also, if it [fire] is the cause because 
the effect occurs when it is present and does not occur 
when it is absent, the suitability [of the wood] too will 
be the cause for both these reasons ... (APh I.241—243) 


By this exemplum Sextus argues (1) that a cause produces 
nothing by itself and thus is not a cause, and (2) that a cause is 
as much an effect as it is a cause, and an effect is as much a 
cause as it is an effect—in other words, that it is impossible to 
distinguish between cause and effect and as impossible to call 
them one (the same/not-same dilemma again). 


Na-ga-rjuna devotes the tenth chapter of the Verses on the 
Middle Way to the same exemplum, with the same implications 
evidently in mind: 


If wood is the same as fire, then likewise the doer and 
his deed will be identical. If fire is distinct from wood, 
then it will exist without wood. 


The same dilemma is invoked: that cause and effect are neither 
the same nor different, which means they lack ontological 
“independence” or “inherent existence.” 


If there is no cause for burning, then fire should burn 
constantly. And there will be no purpose in fire to start 
(i.e. to burn) again and it will then be without a 
function. 


If there is a cause for burning then the removal of that cause 
will make the fire go out; if there is no cause which can be 
removed, the fire should burn forever. Further, once the fire 


has gone out, if there is no cause of burning it will never start 
again. So fire cannot function without the cause-and-effect 
relationship, which has been seen to be impossible. 


Being unrelated to an other, it (i.e., fire) will be 
something without a cause for burning. Moreover, it will 
follow that a constantly burning fire would have no 
purpose of starting (i.e., burning) again. 


If fire had inherent existence, or ontological independence, it 
would be unrelated to any other, including any cause. Also, if it 
had inherent existence it would burn forever, rendering 
meaningless the empirical fact of starting a fire. 


Thus if it is granted that there is wood in the burning 
(process) and that only wood is burning, then by what 
means will it burn? 


The fuel cannot be conceived as burning by itself without the 
fire, as it could if it had inherent existence. The effect cannot 
exist without the cause, or the patient without the agent—and 
these relationships have already been shown to be unreal. 


Fire which is distinct from wood will unite with the 
latter ... if and only if the two have mutually distinct 
identities. (MK X.1-4) 


If they are not distinct to begin with, how can they be said to 
unite? But if they were in fact distinct, each would have 
independence and there could be no relationship between 
them. 


If fire is dependent on wood and wood on fire, then each 
one must have a prior completed state ... to which the 
other depends. (MK X.7-8) 


Fire must exist before wood in order to be available for the 
wood to exist by dependency on it, and wood must exist before 
fire for the same reason; each precedes the other ad infinitum. 


Fire does not exist in dependence on wood nor does it 


exist by non-dependence on wood. Likewise, wood does 
not exist by dependence on or non-dependence on fire. 
(MK X.12) 


This is the QED. Cause and effect are neither the same nor 
different, neither together nor apart. 


Na-ga-rjuna’s argument, in brief, is that the cause cannot 
exist without the effect, therefore the effect is the cause of the 
cause and the cause is the effect of the effect; each precedes the 
other in a logical circularity ad infinitum. Finally they can 
neither be conceived as the same or different, and on the Law 
of the Excluded Middle there is no third possibility. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE WORLD OF 
CHANGE 


The arguments against causality would be sufficient in 
themselves to establish the “nonexistence” of the phenomenal 
realm, that is, its noncompliance with the verbal categories and 
logical laws that make such statements as “it exists” or “it does 
not exist” ontologically meaningful. The causality critique does 
not, however, bear this burden by itself; it is supported by a 
variety of arguments against origination, destruction, motion, 
and rest, which are mostly the same as the arguments already 
reviewed in chapter 16 in connection with parallels between 
Eleatic and Ma-dhyamika dialectics. They can be reviewed 
more briefly here in the context of Sextus, who inherited them 
ultimately from the Eleatics. 

The Ma-dhyamika arguments against origination and 
destruction include: 


(1) The argument from relationality: Origination, duration, 
and cessation cannot be separate or different, because then 
it would be impossible for them to contact one another 
(MK VII.2). 


(2) The argument from infinite regress: If origination, 
duration, and cessation exist, then each of them must also 
have origination, duration, and cessation, and so on ad 
infinitum: Origination must have origination, and 


origination of origination must have origination, and so on 
(MK VII. 18-19). 


(3) Does the originating thing exist prior to its origination? If 
so, it already existed and cannot be said to originate. If 
not, then it must come out of nothing, which is impossible, 
as nothing does not exist (MK VII, XIII, XVII, XXII). 


(4) What is it that ceases? An existing entity cannot cease, for 
its nature is to exist, and a nonexisting entity cannot cease, 
for it has nothing to cease from (MK VII.26-27). 


From the multitude of arguments which Sextus compiled on 
these points, a few examples will suffice to show the parallels 
with the Ma-dhyamika arguments. 


(1) The argument from relationality (argument 1 above) is 
identical in form with a Skeptic argument against cause 
and effect, which Sextus specifically remarks is to be 
applied to generation and perishing also (APh II.322). 


(2) The argument from infinite regress (argument 2 above) is 
identical to Zeno’s argument about the infinitely divisible 
continuum: It is impossible for anything to begin because 
it is impossible to locate a point at which it might do so— 
in Na-ga-rjuna’s formulation, it is impossible to locate its 
first origination among an infinity of them. This type of 
argument occurs throughout Sextus’s books, where it is 
applied to origination, destruction, time, space, motion, 
and change. (See, e.g., AP III.109 ff.; OP III.71 ff.; APh 
11.37 ff., 11.320.) 


(3) and (4) Argument 3 above is the fundamental argument of 
Parmenides—the Ur-argument of all Greek philosophy. It 
involves the rejection of potentiality which is basic to both 
dialectical traditions. An argument of Sextus’s for the 
rejection of potentiality parallels both arguments 3 and 4 
above; the Being/non-Being dilemma brings into focus the 
fact that the concept of potentiality is a breach of the Law 
of the Excluded Middle: 


If a thing becomes, either the existent becomes or the 
non-existent. But the non-existent does not become; for 
the non-existent has no property, and of that which has 
no property neither is becoming a property. And again: 
what becomes is affected, but the non-existent cannot be 
affected at all; for affection belongs to the existent; 
therefore the non-existent does not become. Nor yet does 
the existent; for the existent exists already and has no 
need of becoming; neither, therefore, is the existent 
generated. But if neither the existent becomes nor the 
non-existent, and besides these no third thing can be 
conceived, nothing is generated. (APh II.326 ff.) 


Nor, for the same reasons, does anything perish. For if 
anything perishes, either the existent perishes or the 
non-existent. But the non-existent does not perish; for 
what perishes passes into a state of non-existence, but 
the non-existent, as it is already in a state of non- 
existence, does not require transference into this state. 
So then, the non-existent does not perish. Nor yet does 
the existent. For it perishes either while remaining in 
existence or while not remaining. And if it does so while 
remaining, it will be at once existent and non-existent, 
perished and not perished; but if it does so while not 
remaining, it is destroyed, and it is no longer the 
existent but the non-existent which perishes. So that if 
neither the existent nor the non-existent perishes, and 
besides these there is nothing, nothing perishes. (APh 
11.344 ff.) 


Na-ga-rjuna’s arguments about motion have already been 
touched on in connection with Zeno’s arguments. First, the 
critique of the continuum: There is, says Na-ga-rjuna, the path 
that has been passed and the path which has not been passed, 
but there is no path which is being passed (MK II.1-2,12-14). 
The argument is based on the impossibility of locating a point 
on a continuum. Secondly, the argument against the substance- 
attribute relationship: If both mover and motion move, then 


there are two movers, and must be two motions, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

His arguments against rest are of the same types: Rest 
conceived as cessation of motion is impossible, due (again) to 
the infinite divisibility of the continuum: It is impossible to 
locate a point at which the cessation might take place. Rest 
conceived as an attribute added to a substance is impossible 
because a moving thing cannot receive that attribute, nor can a 
nonmoving thing, since it already has the attribute and would 
have to be two substances, requiring two attributes, and so on 
ad infinitum (MK II.16-21, and MKV101). 


In this area, also, Sextus presents a great number of 
arguments which are often more or less rewordings of Zeno’s 
paradoxes: 


For if bodies, and also the places and the times in which 
the bodies are said to move, are divided to infinity, 
motion will not occur, it being impossible to discover 
amongst the infinite any first thing wherefrom the object 
said to move will derive its initial movement. And if the 
aforesaid objects are reducible to atomic parts, and each 
of the moving things passed equally in an atomic period 
of time with its own first atom into the first atomic point 
of space, then all moving things are of equal velocity ... 
which is an absurd result. (OP III.77) 

In replying to those who declare that the moving thing 
occupies two places, that wherein it is and that whereto 
it shifts ... we shall ask them when the moving object 
shifts from the place wherein it is to the other place— 
whether while it is in the first place or while it is in the 
second. But when it is in the first place it does not pass 
over into the second, for it is still in the first; and when 
it is not in this, it is not passing from it. (OP III.75 ff.) 

If a thing moves, it moves either in the place where it is 
or in that where it is not. But it does not move in the 
place where it is, for if it is in it, it remains in it; nor yet 
does it move in the place where it is not; for where a 
thing is not, there it can neither effect nor suffer 
anything. Therefore nothing moves. (OP III.71) 


As for rest, Sextus fills in Zeno’s oversight, reducing it equally 
with motion, by turning the refutation of causality against it. 


What is said to be at rest is, in fact, held to be embraced 
by the things which surround it, and what is embraced is 
acted upon; but nothing acted upon exists, since no 
causal activity exists, as we have shown; therefore 
nothing is at rest. (OP III.116) 


It would be possible to extend this topical comparison 
through other subjects—time, space, change, selfhood, and so 
on—but the comparisons would show us no new types of 
arguments; the types of arguments that have been seen already 
would be found to be varied and reapplied in these contexts. As 
one scholar said, “Na-ga-rjuna states explicitly that the form of 
his arguments may be abstracted from their content, that other 
proofs may be performed by substituting different terms within 
the same pattern. This comes rather close to recognition of the 
principle of variables.”38 Sextus, as we have seen, also works 
with a few formulaic patterns of argumentation, shifting terms 
to focus the dialectical thrust now against one area of 
conceptualization, now against another. It will be more 
valuable to switch now from a topical survey to a comparison 
of these abstracted formulaic structures. 


REGRESSUS AD INFINITUM 


Both traditions operate primarily through the reductio ad 
absurdum (though some arguments on both sides imply 
syllogisms), and in both cases, the reductions are effected 
through two continually repeated patterns, the regressus ad 
infinitum and the rejection of relational existence. 

Na-ga-rjuna employs the infinite regress against origination, 
duration, and destruction (MK VTI.18-19), and against motion 
through continuous space (MK II.1-2,12-14), and implies, but 
does not make explicit, an infinite regress in his critique of the 
substance-attribute relationship. Sextus inherited a rich store of 
Eleatic arguments from infinite regress (all the arguments 
which can confidently be ascribed to Zeno himself were of this 
type). Sextus uses the infinite regress reduction against 


origination, duration, and destruction, and against motion 
through continuous or discontinuous space, and, in a passage 
quoted above, makes it clear that the denial of partial identity 
also rests on an infinite regress. In addition, both Sextus and 
Na-ga-rjuna have a critique of proof on the grounds of an 
infinite regress of premises. Sextus: 


The thing adduced as proof of the matter proposed needs 
a further proof, and this again another, and so on ad 
infinitum so that the consequence is suspension of 
judgment as we possess no starting point for our 
argument. (OP I.166-167) 


And Na-ga-rjuna: 


And if, for you, there is a source (of knowledge) of each 
and every object of proof, then tell how, in turn, for you 
there is proof of these sources. If by other sources (of 
knowledge) there would be the proof of a source—that 
would be an “infinite regress”! In that case neither a 
beginning, middle, nor an end is proved. (VV 31-32)39 


The argument is the same as the critique of motion through 
continuous space: A point from which to begin the proof 
cannot be found. 


THE CRITIQUE OF RELATIONAL EXISTENCE 


The arguments based on infinite regress are so sweeping and 
powerful that they could do the job of throwing all concepts 
into question by themselves. They receive, however, 
overwhelming assistance from arguments based on a critique of 
relational existence (or of svabha-va, or essence, claims for 
relatives), which might be said to be the fundamental content 
of both the Pyrrhonist and the Ma-dhyamika schools. 

On the Ma-dhyamika side, the rejection of relational 
existence (pratitya-samutpa-da, “dependent coarising”) is the 
“signpost,” as Parmenides might have put it, of emptiness. 
“Neither produced nor maintained by itself,” says Conze, “a 
thing by itself is nothing at all. And this is equivalent to the 


insight into the emptiness of all dharmas.”40 As Murti says: 
“Things that derive their being and nature by mutual 
dependence are nothing in themselves; they are not real ... 
What is relative is subjective, unreal ... No phenomenon, no 
object of knowledge, escapes this universal relativity.”41 As Na- 
ga-rjuna put it, with characteristic invoking of the same/not- 
same dilemma: “Any existence which is relational is indeed 
neither identical to nor different from the related object” (MK 
XVIII.10). If they were identical there could not be a relation 
between them (identicality is not a relationship), and if they 
were truly, ontologically different, then each would be a 
svabha-va entity, hence completely autonomous, thus not in 
relation to anything. So a relational “entity” is clearly not a 
real (svabha-va) entity, for if it were, the categories of identity 
and difference would apply to it. We may compare Chi-tsang, 
of the Chinese Ma-dhyamika (“Three-Treatise”) school: 


Dharmas are neither existent nor non-existent, because 
they are produced by causes. If existence is not existence 
by its own nature but depends on causes to be existent, 
we know that although it (appears to) exist, it has no 
true existence. Since it has no true existence, it cannot 
be called existence in the real sense, although it (appears 
that it) exists.42 


And the Tibetan Prasan.gika Tsong Khapa: 


Whatever depends upon conditions 

Is empty of intrinsic reality ... 

Things’ existence with objective status 
Precludes dependence on cause and condition. 43 


We may compare Plato’s statement (Rep. 477-478) that 
phenomena are situated “between Being and non-Being” (that 
is, square in the excluded middle), which goes back in turn to 
Heraclitus’s “we are and are not.” 


As Sextus Empiricus put it: 


Relatives are only conceived and do not exist. (APh 


1.208) 


Relative terms are in and by themselves unknowable. 
(Ap. D.L. IX.88) 


Since all things are relative, we shall suspend judgment 
regarding their independent and real essence. (OP 1.135) 


This point of view is based on a critique of relativity in 
general and of opposed or dependent pairs in particular. 
Whatever exists as a real entity must have in itself the power of 
existence, must be able to exist in and by itself; a thing which 
is called into existence by conditions, or which exists only in 
relation to other things, does not have this real existence. In 
and by itself it would not exist, which is to say, in and by itself 
it is nonexistent, a nonentity, nothing. Its apparent existence is 
only an epiphenomenon of a certain set of circumstances or 
conditions, an appearance created by them. “The own-being of 
the thing,” as Conze says, “is then dissolved into the conditions 
of its happening.”44 Since dependent things do not really exist, 
they must simply appear to exist; but to appear means to 
appear to a mind, and hence they exist only as mental concepts 
or imaginative constructs (Skt. vikalpa, Grk. typhos), not as 
objective substances which have essences and ontological 
wholeness. “This principle,” says Murti, “is enunciated in 
almost every chapter of the Ma-dhyamika Ka-rika-s,”45 and the 
same may be said of Sextus’s monumental work, where the 
denial of relatives, like the infinite regress, is worked into 
practically every proof. 


Both Sextus and Na-ga-rjuna saw dependent pairs—that is, 
pairs of concepts which cannot be meaningful except in 
relation to each other, such as left/right, male/female, yes/no 
—as a specially clear illustration of the critique of relational 
existence. Such pairs of concepts are like two sticks leaning 
against one another; take one away and the other falls, 
demonstrating that in itself it had no power to stand. Any 
verbal category can be placed in such a relationship by naming 
its negation as the other side of the pair. The problem with 
asserting anything is that an assertion is not meaningful except 
in a universe where its converse (the other leaning stick) is 
meaningful too. Thus the danger of grasping at yes or no, being 
or non-being, good or evil: Assert one and its negation is called 


up also. As D. T. Suzuki put it: 


“A” cannot be itself unless it stands against what is not 
“A”; “not-A” is needed to make “A” “A,” which means 
that “not-A” is in “A.”46 


Na-ga-rjuna makes this explicit in the Ratna-valt-: 


When this exists, that exists, as “long” exists when 
“short” exists.47 


Thinking of this, the Ch’an master Huang Po advises: 
Beware of clinging to one half of a pair.48 
And Sextus: 


Every assertion is nullified by an equal and opposite 
assertion. (OP 1.202) 


In addition to annulling all statements, the principle of 
relationality applies to every act of perception. As Sextus 
explains: 


The statement is twofold, implying firstly relation to the 
thing which judges (for the external object which is 
judged appears in relation to that thing), and in a second 
sense in relation to accompanying percepts, for instance 
the right side in relation to the left. (OP 1.135) 


Thus anything perceived is unreal, as is any perceiver, for 
what is perceived “exists” only in relation to the perceiver, and 
the perceiver only in relation to the perceived; perceiver and 
perceived then are a dependent pair and neither can be said to 
have independent existence. Na-ga-rjuna has the same 
argument, rejecting seeing and the seen on the ground that 
they “exist” only in relation to one another, and then, by the 
system of “variables,” applying the same proof to the other 
senses, including mind (MKIII.6, 8). Compare S antideva: 


The imagination and the thing imagined are both 
mutually dependent. (BCA IX.109) 

If an object is dependent upon knowledge, what has 
become of the reality of knowledge? Likewise, if 
knowledge is dependent upon that which is to be 
known, what has become of the reality of that which is 
to be known? Because of mutual dependence, the reality 
of both is nullified. (BCA IX.112-113) 


Everything that is perceived by the senses or apprehended 
by the mind is relative, since sense objects “exist” in relation to 
the perceiving sense, and mind-objects in relation to the mind. 
Nothing that cannot be perceived or thought of can be known 
to have any kind of existence at all. “[O]nly if the thought that 
designates an object exists, can that object be posited as 
existing ... Since this applies to all objects, nothing exists 
inherently.”49 Thus the category of the relative is universal in 
terms of human experience. Whatever, for example, might be 
described as spatial involves the left/right dependent pair; 
whatever temporal, the before/after or simultaneous/successive 
pair; whatever indeed can be said to exist is at once involved in 
the existence/nonexistence relation and thus cannot really exist 
after all. There are countless possible formulations of existence 
in terms of relative pairs, and no formulation can possibly 
escape them. Naga-rjuna rejects causality on the grounds that 
cause and effect are a dependent pair (MK JI), and so do the 
Skeptics, as Diogenes Laertius tells us: 


Causes too they destroy in this way: a cause is something 
relative, for it is relative to what can be caused, namely 
the effect. But things which are relative are merely 
objects of thought and have no substantial existence. 
(D.L. IX.97) 


The denial of relational existence is fundamental to both 
traditions. Both Sextus and Na-ga-rjuna felt that this argument 
alone was sufficient to undermine any and all assertions about 
reality. As Murti says, “The entire Buddhist thought revolves on 
the pivot of Prati-tya Samutpa-da [conditional or relational 


existence] as s‘u-nyata.”50 In other words, the denial of 
relational existence leads to the denial that anything at all can 
be said to have real existence: It enforces a middle way 
between existence and nonexistence. Even ultimate reality, 
since the concepts real and unreal are leaning sticks, is reduced 
by this approach. Sextus demonstrated that it is impossible to 
postulate any real being which would not be involved in the 
flaw of relationality; it is, in other words, impossible to imagine 
any realm of being in contradistinction to the realm of 
becoming, any absolute over against the relative: Absolute and 
relative, after all, are a dependent pair. As Sextus explains: 


Do things which exist “in themselves” differ from 
relative things, or not? If they do not differ, then they 
too are relative; but if they differ, then, since everything 
which differs is relative to something (for it has its name 
from its relation to that from which it differs), things 
which exist “in themselves” are relative too. (OP 1.137) 


So much for Parmenidean Being, the Platonic Ideas, and 
Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover! On the Ma-dhyamika side, Na-ga- 
rjuna (MK 1.19) denied the difference between absolute and 
phenomenal reality, and Candraki-rti drew attention to “the 
relation of ‘the thing’ to its characteristic ‘in itself,’ since this 
characteristic has a meaning only if contrasted with or relative 
to, the thing ‘not in itself.”’51 


THE UROBORIC PATH 


The universality of relation (which is perhaps the only positive 
ontological doctrine taught by either Sextus or Na-ga-rjuna), 
combined with the denial of real-being to relatives, effectively 
disqualifies human experience from any metaphysically 
definitive verbal description whatever—for the term “unreal” 
as well as for the term “real.” But it would be a mistake to 
think that the dialectic finally emerges as a kind of triumphant 
principle in itself. Both Sextus and Na-ga-rjuna rejected any 
attempt to find in the dialectic the security which the dialectic 


itself has removed from other concept-systems. For both, the 
dialectic is an “uroboric” or self-destroying path: First it wipes 
out conceptual proliferation (Skt. prapafica, Grk. typhos), then it 
erases itself, too. To put it differently: The dialectic disappears 
at the same moment when opinions disappear. Opinions and 
the rejection of opinions are a dependent pair: When opinions 
are gone, it is no longer possible for a rejection of opinions to 
exist. This is what is known in the Buddhist tradition as st-u- 
nyata: the emptiness of the emptiness doctrine. As Candrakirti 
put it: 


Emptiness is not a property, or universal mark, of 
entities, because then its substratum would be 
nonempty, and one would have a fixed conviction 
(dr.s.ti) about it. In fact, it is a mere medicine, a means 
of escape from all fixed convictions. It is taught so that 
we may overcome attachment, and it would be a pity if 
we were to become attached to it. It is not a positive 
standpoint, but a mere turning away from all views and 
thought constructions. To treat it as an object, and to 
oppose it to non-emptiness, is to miss the point. 
(Prasannapada- 12)52 


Similarly, Sextus Empiricus says that the various Skeptic 
mottoes “are confuted by themselves, seeing that they 
themselves are included in the things to which their doubt 
applies” (OP 1.206). Thus the Skeptic motto “Nothing is true” 
means “Nothing is true including the statement that nothing is 
true.” “Nothing is comprehensible” means “nothing is 
comprehensible including the statement that nothing is 
comprehensible.” 


It is here that we encounter among both Skeptics and Ma- 
dhyamikas an insistent tendency to breach the Law of the 
Excluded Middle. As Streng says, “They do not accept the 
condition that in refuting one view they must affirm the 
contrary.”53 Sextus defends his practice exhaustively, offering 
four different arguments to his hypothetical Stoic opponent, 
who claims, “If the statement that nothing is true is true, then 
we must accept its converse, that something is true.” First 
Sextus says in regard to the negative slogans: 


We do not employ them by way of authoritatively 
explaining the things with reference to which we adopt 
them, but without precision and, if you like, loosely; for 
it does not become the Skeptic to wrangle over 
expressions. (OP 1.207)54 


The negative generalizations, in other words, are teaching 
devices, not assertions about reality. Na-ga-rjuna likewise says 
that the emptiness terminology is not meaningful but a 
teaching device: 


Nothing could be asserted to be s‘u-nya, as‘u-nya, both s 
‘unya and s‘u-nya, and neither s‘u-nya or as‘u-nya. They 
are asserted only for the purpose of provisional 
understanding. (MK XXII.11) 


Second, Sextus upholds by various analogies the validity of 
a negative generalization which also negates itself: 


[The dialectic] is like fire, which, after consuming the 
fuel, destroys itself also. (AL II.480) 

And also it is like aperient drugs, which do not simply 
eliminate the humours from the body, but also expel 
themselves along with the humours. (OP 1.206) 

And again, just as it is not impossible for the man who 
has ascended to a high place by a ladder to overturn the 
ladder with his foot after his ascent, so also it is not 
unlikely that the Skeptic, after he has arrived at the 
demonstration of his thesis by means of the argument 
proving the nonexistence of proof, as it were by a step- 
ladder, should then abolish this very argument. (AL 
II.480-481) 


Remarkable parallels to these passages are found in the 
world’s dialectical traditions, both absolutist and critical. 
Candraki-rti, like Sextus, compares the dialectic to a medicine 
which, having cured the disease, dissolves itself rather than 
constituting a new ailment, and to a fire which, when the fuel 
of opinions is used up, dies out (Prasannapada- 12). In regard 


to the latter image, we may also compare the “crypto-Buddhist” 
Veda-ntin, Ramana Maharshi: 


The thought “who am I?” will destroy all other thoughts 
and, like the stick used for stirring the burning pyre, it 
will itself in the end get destroyed. Then there will arise 
self-realization.55 


And Wittgenstein, in the famous passage at the end of the 
Tractatus, seems to allude to Sextus’s ladder analogy: 


My propositions are all elucidatory in this way: he who 
understands me finally recognizes them as senseless, 
when he has climbed out through them, on them, over 
them. (He must, so to speak, throw away the ladder, 
after he has climbed up on it.) He must surmount these 
propositions; then he sees the world rightly.56 


Related also is the common Buddhist imagery of the dharma or 
teaching as a raft to be thrown away once one has reached the 
other shore, and Na-ga-rjuna’s statement that his refutation is 
like one phantom destroying another (VV 23-24). 

In stressing the reflexive nature of their rejection of views, 
both Sextus and Na-ga-rjuna attempt to prevent the student 
from adopting indeterminacy (aoristia) or emptiness (s‘u-nyata) 
as a supposedly superior point of view. The dialectic, they say, 
must not be clung to anymore than the assertions which it has 
refuted. It does not describe an ultimate reality; it is not a 
premise or a set of premises, but a method of analysis which 
can be applied to premises. It is a philosophical discourse 
designed to eliminate philosophical discourse. Ma-dhyamika 
emptiness and Skeptic suspension are not intended to provide a 
new place to stand, but to make a case that there is no place to 
stand. Na-ga-rjuna warns his readers: 


The victors have declared emptiness as the expeller of all 
views; but those who hold emptiness as a view they have 
pronounced incurable. (MKXIII.8) 


“Emptiness,” as a modern author explains, “is not a term in the 
primary system referring to the world, but a term in the 
descriptive system (meta-system) referring to the primary 
system. Thus it has no status as an entity, nor as the property of 
an existent or an inexistent. If anyone considers it so, he turns 
the key in the descriptive system into the root of all 
delusions.”57. And another modern author: “The word 
emptiness ... is ... a fruitful fiction which, if reified, leads to 
confusions which obviate the desirable religious ends for which 
... the concept of emptiness ... [was] generated ... It is not a 
‘thing,’ rather it is a relation-word, the function of which is to 
evaluate and contrast the differences between what-is- 
happening and the methods and structures by which we 
recognize and communicate about what-is-happening.”5s And 
another: “The only ‘answer’ one can receive from wisdom is 
silence.” (Compare Sextus’s aphasia.) “Wisdom was not itself an 
ultimate view, nor was it an assertion about an absolute being. 
Wisdom was the practice of dissolving the grasping-after- 
hoped-for-ultimates either in the phenomenal world or the 
realm of ideas.”59 Here Sextus and Na-ga-rjuna lay claim to the 
status of practical, rather than theoretical, teachers; their 
dialectic, both insist, is not an exercise in logic but a functional 
and experiential learning. Its value, like that of a medicine, is 
not in itself, but in its ability to do a job. 

Sextus proposes in addition a third justification of the 
reflexive negations which is worth inspecting in detail. He 
presents a debate with a Stoic opponent (AL 453 ff.). First 
Sextus denies proof, by the critique of relational existence: 
Relative things do not exist. Proof is relative both to the object 
proven and to the mind which apprehends the proof. Therefore 
proof, being relative, does not exist except as an imaginative 
construct. 

The Stoic opponent bases his reply on the apparent 
circularity of the Skeptic argument. If this argument does not 
constitute a proof of the nonexistence of proof, then it cannot 
convince us that proof does not exist; if it does constitute a 
proof (of the nonexistence of proof), then it demonstrates that 
proof does in fact exist: It demonstrates the opposite of what it 
asserts. The Skeptic reply is in parallel, but inverted: If the 
argument does not constitute a proof (of the nonexistence of 


proof) then it does not demonstrate the existence of proof; if it 
does constitute a proof (of the nonexistence of proof), then the 
nonexistence of proof, having been proven, must be accepted. 

This is a conundrum similar to the Megarian one about 
lying. For Sextus the real point of this circular dispute about 
proof is that it demonstrates (not proves) that, in his terms, 
proof neither exists nor does not exist: The whole matter about 
proof simply does not make sense. Sextus concludes: “[One 
can] no more affirm than deny proof” (AL II.472). 


Thus far the purely dialectical approach prevails, based on 
the equipollency of yes and no. But Sextus adds another reply 
to the Stoics which removes the question from dialectical 
treatment and seems to avoid the logical difficulties in the self- 
negating negations too. The Skeptic, says Sextus, cannot really 
make any statements about reality, such as that proof or 
anything else does or does not really exist; he can only look at 
his mind at the present moment and report what is in it: 


Of none of our ... statements do we positively affirm 
that the truth is exactly as we state it, but we simply 
record each fact, like a chronicler, as it appears to us at 
the moment. (OPXI.4) 


For this is not a dogmatic assumption, that is to say 
assent to something non-evident, but an expression 
indicative of our own mental condition ... This he says 
simply by way of announcing undogmatically what 
appears to himself regarding the matters presented, not 
making any confident declarations, but just describing 
his own state of mind. (OP 1.197) 


At the moment of arguing with the Stoic, then, what appeared 
in the Skeptic’s mind was a conviction that proof does not exist; 
a present state of mind is simply a fact and cannot be affected 
by argument. One cannot by argument convince a joyful man 
that he is not joyful, or a hungry man that he is not hungry. 
From the Skeptic point of view, of course, the Stoic is not 
justified in making statements about reality either; all he can 
do, like the Skeptic, is say what is present to his mind at the 
moment. When the one says that the nonexistence of proof is 
present to his mind, and the other that the existence of proof is 


present to his mind, the same situation exists as when one says 
a room is cool and another that it is warm: Neither has said 
anything about an external reality, only about how he feels. 
Thus Sextus, while using the dialectic, remains aware of its 
emptiness. 

In the Refutation Na-ga-rjuna engages in a similar debate. 
His opponent argues: 


Your statement (viz., that nothing has self-existence), 
itself being without self-existence, is not able to discard 
self-existence. 


But if that statement has its own self-existence, then 
your initial proposition is refuted. (VV1-2) 


This is precisely the Stoic attack on Sextus. Na-ga-rjuna’s 
opponent says that his proposition demonstrates the opposite of 
what it states: If your argument does not exist, it can prove 
nothing; if it does exist, then existence is demonstrated. Na-ga- 
rjuna replies with a simile: 


This statement (viz., that nothing has self-existence) is 
not self-existent ... 


Just as a magically formed phantom could deny a 
phantom ... 


Just so (is) this negation. (VV 24, 23) 


The opponent’s reply is based on an appeal to the Law of the 
Excluded Middle. To paraphrase: If the phenomena which your 
argument negates lack self-existence, then that which lacks self- 
existence has been negated; consequently, on the principle of 
the excluded middle, that which has self-existence has been 
proven. Na-ga-rjuna replies with an explanation of why he does 
not feel bound by this fundamental principle of logic. To 
paraphrase: “The Law of the Excluded Middle only applies to 
things which exist; in this case, neither the phenomena 
rejected, nor the argument rejecting them truly exists.” (As 
Murti paraphrases: “If we want to formulate the contradictory 
of any proposition— ‘S is P’—it is not only ‘S is not-P’ but also 
‘S is not’; i.e., the proposition is contradicted if the subject does 
not exist.”)60 Na-ga-rjuna then denies categorically the need to 


affirm the negative because he has negated the positive: 


If I would make any proposition whatever, then by that I 
would have a logical error. But I do not make a 
proposition; therefore I am not in error. (VV 29) 


Na-ga-rjuna’s concern that he not be conceived as making any 
proposition whatever is paralleled in the Pyrrhonist tradition, 
for example in the following summary from Diogenes Laertius: 


The Sceptics, then, were constantly engaged in 
overthrowing the dogmas of all schools, but enunciated 
none themselves; and though they would go so far as to 
bring forward and expound the dogmas of the others, 
they themselves laid down nothing definitely, not even 
the laying down of nothing. So much so that they even 
refuted their laying down of nothing, saying, for 
instance, “We determine nothing,” since otherwise they 
would have been betrayed into determining ... (D.L. 
IX.74) 


The rejection of the Law of the Excluded Middle is of 
central importance to both Skeptic and Ma-dhyamika thought. 
The dialectic, as Murti said, means “the consciousness of the 
antinomical conflict of Reason in the opposition of two 
‘moments’—’is’ and ‘not-is’; [and] ... their resolution by rising 
to a higher plane of consciousness.”61 The awareness of the 
antinomical conflict of reason is what Sextus calls the 
equipollency of the arguments. Sextus speaks of the 
“interminable conflict of views” as Murti speaks of “the 
interminable and total conflict in reason.”62 As Sextus says: 


With regard to any object presented, there has arisen 
both amongst ordinary people and amongst the 
philosophers an interminable conflict of views because 
of which we are unable either to choose a thing or to 
reject it, and so fall back on suspension. (OP 1.165) 


Nonadditive attention to the present mental state is an 
activity of the condition of epoche-- or suspension and relates to 
the neglect of the Law of the Excluded Middle. As Murti put it: 
“Affirmation and negation do not exhaust all attitudes toward 


an assertum; we may not assert anything at all, but simply 
entertain a datum without committing ourselves to any one of 
these modes.”63 The resolution by “rising to a higher plane of 
consciousness” that Murti refers to may be simply this rejection 
of either position in favor of a nonconceptual awareness of 
mind—as opposed to specific mind-objects or positions. Murti, 
however, with his Veda-ntin orientation, may have a more 
absolutistic “higher plane” in mind. 


In any case, what must be emphasized is that neither 
Pyrrhonist nor Ma-dhyamika dialecticians regarded their 
negation as another philosophical position (e.g., nihilism) 
which could be clung to as another dogmatism. So completely, 
Sextus says, does the Pyrrhonist refrain from identifying the 
negative position as his that he rejoices when an opponent 
presents a positive proof as convincing as the negative—for 
then the necessity of taking the middle position between yes 
and no becomes the more obvious (AL II.476—477). 


THE DOUBLE TRUTH 


The relation between absolute and relative being necessarily 
involves the doctrine of the double truth, another central 
theme which is shared by Pyrrhonists and Ma-dhyamikas. 
Sextus says (OP II.14-18, AP VII.29-35, and elsewhere) that 
there are two criteria: that by which we judge reality and 
unreality, and that which we use as a guide in everyday life. 
According to the first criterion, nothing is either true or false, 
no statements can be made, no opinions have meaning. 
According to the second, inductive statements based on direct 
observation of phenomena may be treated as either true or 
false for the purpose of making everyday practical decisions. 
The distinction, as Conze has noted,64 is equivalent to the Ma- 
dhyamika distinction between “Absolute truth” (parama- 
rthasatya), “the knowledge of the real as it is without any 
distortion,”65 and “Truth so-called” (sam.vr.ti satya), “truth as 
conventionally believed in common parlance.”66 

Everyday life, according to the doctrine of the double truth 
in both its versions, is to be carried out on the basis of 
conventional truth, while the mind remains aware that this 


conventional truth is in fact neither true nor false. As Sextus 
said: 


We live according to the normal rules of life, 
undogmatically, seeing that we cannot remain wholly 
inactive. (OP 1.23) 


Na-ga-rjuna agrees: 


We do not speak without accepting, for practical 
purposes, the work-a-day world. (VV 28) 


It is interesting, in terms of the duration of the life of a 
tradition, to compare the words of a modern Buddhist master 
of southeast Asia: 


Externally we shall behave the same way as others—eat 
like they eat, work like they work, and speak like they 
speak ... The mind however is void ... For example, 
outwardly the man of Dhamma may appear to have 
wealth, a family, honor, and fame. Inside, however, 
there is nothing. In his mind he possesses nothing ... 
Outwardly one may possess all the things that others 
possess, but the mind possesses nothing.67 


That the mind possesses nothing refers to its noninclination 
(arrepsia) toward either yes or no; and it also means that the 
mind is not carrying a burden of opinions, of pseudoknowledge 
—vikalpa or typhos. One may compare Crates: “Having nothing, 
we have everything.” 

This approach to life, with its mental balance between yes 
and no, reifies ethically and psychologically the rejection of the 
Law of the Excluded Middle. The psychological stance between 
affirmation and negation is the ethical analogue of that 
rejection. This middle stance toward phenomena, neither 
accepting nor rejecting predications about them, is articulated 
in Buddhist texts which denounce the rejection of phenomena 
as the heresy of nihilism (“is-not”), and their acceptance as the 
heresy of eternalism (“is”). Hui Hai says: 


The Buddha never rejected anything phenomenal from 


the moment when he first determined upon his quest up 
to the time when he achieved Enlightenment beneath 
the Bodhi Tree and from then up to his entrance into 
Parinirva-n.a beneath the twin sala trees. This is non- 
annihilation of the worldly.68 


It is a common error to believe that the Ma-dhyamika point 
of view, with its emphasis on “The Void,” consists of the heresy 
of nihilism. Certain passages in Sextus could give the same 
impression. This is because of a certain looseness of expression 
which both authors engage in fairly often. Since the ordinary 
view of reality consists in the heresy of eternalism or 
essentialism, that is, belief in the enduring objective selfhood of 
things as named by language, both Na-ga-rjuna and Sextus at 
times express themselves against this view, without bothering 
to point out that they are equally against the heresy of nihilism 
(which, after all, practically no one needs to be cured of). Na- 
ga-rjuna, for example, often says of some part of conventional 
reality that it does not exist, when what he means is that, since 
it resists rational formulation in terms of either “is” or “is-not,” 
it is either outside of or in between such categories. Saying it 
does not exist is a shorthand for the longer formula set forth in 
the fourfold negation. Similarly, after arguing that cause and 
effect are irrational concepts, Sextus says that they do not exist, 
meaning that they do not have the kind of existence to which 
two-valued expressions apply; since our opinions about them 
cannot be either true or false, they effectively do not exist in a 
two-valued world. (See, e.g., APh 1.253 ff., 11.45—-49, II.320; OP 
111.65.) 


The ethical endeavor which is recommended is to refrain 
from entangling experience with verbal concepts, or to 
disentangle the two, and to focus attention on an aspect of 
experience which is declared to be more basic. As Conze says, 
the dialectic “opens the way to a direct approach to the true 
nature of things (dharmata-) by removing all adherence to 
words, which always detract or abstract from reality instead of 
disclosing it.”69 


BREACHING THE LAWS OF THOUGHT 


Both Skeptic and Ma-dhyamika dialecticians invoked the Laws 
of Contradiction and Excluded Middle when attacking the 
contentions of the dogmatists, to show them that their rules do 
not provide them with adequate range to think in.70 In their 
own statements, however, they frequently breach those 
principles, often with a sense of celebrating their demise. In the 
Greek tradition the use of deliberate contradiction as a critical 
inroad into the citadel of logic begins with Zeno’s paradoxes 
(“The flying arrow is at rest”), proceeds through the 
Contradictory Arguments of Protagoras, the Parmenides of Plato, 
the conundra of Eubulides of Miletus designed to force the 
interlocutor to answer yes and no to the same question, and is 
enshrined in Cynic slogans such as Crates’ “Having nothing we 
have everything.” 

In the Indian tradition it is found in certain Upanis.adic 
passages that deal with the distinction between absolute and 
relative. Ya-jfavalkya?s “Iti, iti”/“Neti, neti” paradox is 
paralleled by the Kena Upanis.ad’s distinction of two opposite 
types of knowledge: He who knows everything knows nothing, 
and he who knows nothing knows everything. It appears in the 
Buddhist literature of the Prajnfa-pa-ramita-, such as the 
Diamond Su-tra’s assertion: 


Although innumerable beings have thus been led to 
Nirva-n.a, no being at all has been led to Nirva-n.a.71 


Na-ga-rjuna does not breach the Law of Contradiction in the 
Verses on the Middle Way, which are more focused on the 
breach of the excluded middle, but he does once in the 
Refutation, in a passage at the very end of the text that parallels 
Crates’ “Having nothing we have everything”: 


All things prevail for him for whom emptiness prevails. 
Nothing whatever prevails for him for whom emptiness 
prevails.72 


The Chinese Ma-dhyamika author Seng Chao used paradoxes 
that often echoed Zeno, especially “The flying arrow is at rest”: 


The raging storm that uproots mountains is always 
tranquil, rivers rushing to the sea do not flow, the 


fleeting forces moving in all directions and rushing 
about do not move. 

What people call remaining, I call passing on, whereas 
what people call passing on, I call remaining. Although 
passing on and remaining are different, ultimately they 
are the same. This is why it is said in the scripture, 
“Straight words seem to be their opposite. Who will 
believe them?” 

Thus things and I sprang from the same root, and right 
and wrong come out of the same breath.73 


The Ch’an and Zen masters, whose attitudes were essentially 
based on the Prajfia-pa-ramita- and Ma-dhyamika texts, made 
regular use of it: 


When you understand, you belong to the family. When 
you do not understand, you are a stranger. Those who 
do not understand belong to the family. And when they 
understand they are strangers. (Ummon)74 


Statements which breach the Law of the Excluded Middle are 
more common than paradoxes in both traditions, and indeed 
are central to both. Again the Zen teachers made enthusiastic 
use of them: 


The path does not belong to the perception world, 
neither does it belong to the non-perception world ... If 
you want to reach the true path beyond doubt, place 
yourself in the same freedom as sky. You name it neither 
good nor not-good. (Nansen)75 


The rejection of the logical principles has both a cognitive 
function and an ethical one. The most basic of the dialectical 
arguments, the one that amounts to a positive ontological and 
ethical doctrine, is the analysis of the relationality of existence 
and the exhortation against choosing one side of a dependent 
pair. This theme takes priority in the psychological and ethical 
stance which emerges from the dialectical elenchus.In escaping 
the web of (two-valued) relationality there are only two paths: 
either to accept both halves of the pair, which is a breach of 


the Law of Contradiction, or to reject both, which is a breach of 
the Law of the Excluded Middle. The dialectic, in other words, 
requires the breach of the logical principles. 


The dialectical elenchus proposes to show that the most 
scrupulous application of these principles fails to result in 
meaningful statements about experience, and that the 
principles of logic are not consistently and rigidly applied by 
their advocates for precisely this reason. Nevertheless, they 
championed these principles while covertly breaching them, 
because these principles seemed to give them control over 
reality, to make reality manageable in a certain way. Without 
the laws of logic, language and discursive thought seem 
strangely meaningless: If A and not-A are the same, then all 
words mean the same thing, which is to say, everything and 
nothing; language is just another silence. Since the application 
of the Laws has seemed to show them to be meaningless and 
ineffective, their negation appears to take on a certain meaning 
and effectiveness. A sense arises that the breach of the 
discredited principles of logic can free one from them, right 
square in the excluded middle ground, or right at the 
intersection point of a contradiction. 

A challenge to groups that adopt this stance is to develop a 
new way of verbalizing, a way more suitable to a flowing and 
interpenetrating reality than to a rigid and separated one. The 
paradoxical formulations of the Megarians were examples, but 
they may not have affected everyday discourse. Diogenes more 
publicly reversed the traditional euphemia with his principle of 
parrhe-sia, free-speaking or counterspeaking. The tactic was in 
part to speak what society was specifically calculated and 
shaped and devised to keep unspoken. It seems that he altered 
form as well as content, but unfortunately little is known of the 
Cynic style of discourse. In the Buddhist tradition a similar 
impulse was behind the paradoxical expressions of the Prajfia- 
pa-ramita- style, which may ultimately lie behind the Zen 
conventions of discourse, of which the koan is the most well- 
known. 

Neither Sextus nor Na-ga-rjuna, however, recommends a 
stance outside of logic. Such a stance does not really escape the 
principles of formal logic, since to accept the negative because 


one has disproved the positive is to apply the Law of the 
Excluded Middle—even though that law was the positive that 
was disproved. Further, the rejection of noncontradiction and 
excluded middle means that the usefulness of ordinary 
language is curtailed; the ordinary purposes of life are put in 
jeopardy when the language that models them has been 
discredited. To act as if statements that controvert the Laws of 
Thought have meaning is to fall back into the fly bottle—the 
trap of believing that one can say something about reality, 
albeit in an unaccustomed way. Conze has noted the danger of 
seeing the paradoxes as new positive principles: “When the 
paradoxes ... have succeeded in removing all attachment to 
logical modes of thinking they again must be left behind.”76 In 
the fourfold negation both Sextus and Na-ga-rjuna were at 
pains to reject the language constructions that breached the 
laws of logic along with those that observed them: Both the 
principles of logic and the statements which negate them are 
negated. 

Four types of discourse are implied. First is the practical 
everyday discourse based on conventional truth, what Sextus 
calls “acquiescing in the appearances or accepting them 
undogmatically”: When one seems to feel hot or cold one 
reports it. No assertion about the relationship of the 
appearance to some hypothetical absolute reality is implied. 
The statement is said to be made on the basis of the present 
moment alone. There are redemptive overtones to the idea of a 
mind cleansed of conceptual overlap (“thought coverings”), 
somewhat like the Orphic idea of cleaning the wisdom eye 
though aimed at a clear seeing of phenomena rather than 
noumena. 


Second, there is the discourse suitable to the critique of 
dogmas, where the principles of formal logic are employed 
because the interlocutor must be disproved in terms whose 
validity he acknowledges. 

Third, there is discourse with students, in which either 
logical or antilogical formulations may be useful as teaching 
devices. 

And finally there is an inner silence in which the subject 
does not posit, negate, accept both positive and negative, or 


reject both. It neither makes nor implies statements about the 
real but simply entertains experience as a datum. This may be 
described matter-of-factly, as Sextus tends to do, or with an 
absolutist religious tinge, as when Conze says, “Words fail, and 
the spiritual reality communicates directly with itself.”77 


NIRVAN.A 


The purpose of the Ma-dhyamika dialectic is clear up to a 
point. It aims, Na-ga-rjuna said, at the pacification of prapajica, 
or conceptual proliferation (MK XXV.24). This pacification, 
says Candrak-rti, is Nirva-n.a.78 When the mind no longer 
grasps at notions of real or unreal entities (bha-va or abha-va), 
it is, says Na-ga-rjuna, in the state of nirva-n.a (Ratna-vali- 
I.42).79 The texts have difficulty demystifying that moment. A 
somewhat Veda-ntin aura clings to the idea that the Ma- 
dhyamika is a “transformational dialectic” which “purports to 
move consciousness beyond any and all conceptual structures, 
beyond any form of discourse, beyond any natural or 
philosophical language, beyond any ontology.”80 The mind’s 
attempt to project linguistic categories ontologically is the 
source of its suffering; by living “without thought-coverings,” 
as the Heart Su-tra puts it, the aspirant “overcomes what can 
upset, and in the end attains to Nirva-n.a.”81 Again there is 
something like the Jain or Orphic idea of the cleansed mind, as 
in the Tibetan text that says, “The View of Mahamu-dra is to 
add nothing to Mind’s nature” (The Vow of Mahamu-dra 8). 
According to one view ?adding nothing to mind?s nature? 
means not conceptualizing about mental states but entertaining 
them as neutral data. This aspect of the Dharma was prominent 
in the Ch?an and Zen traditions. Huang Po, for example, says: 


If you would spend all your time—walking, standing, 
sitting or lying down—learning to halt the concept- 
forming activities of your mind, you could be sure of 
ultimately attaining the goal. 

To be absolutely without concepts is called the Wisdom 
of Dispassion ... You must get away from the doctrines 
of existence and non-existence ... This is not something 
which you can accomplish without effort, but when you 


reach the point of clinging to nothing whatever, you will 
be acting as the Buddhas act. This will indeed be acting 
in accordance with the saying, “Develop a mind which 
rests on nothing whatever.” For this is your pure 
Dharmaka-ya, which is called supreme perfect 
Enlightenment.82 


So the goal of Ma-dhyamika dialectic was enlightenment, 
but in approaching the question what the Pyrrhonist’s goal was, 
one notices a difference in feeling tone. In India the goal of 
reaching enlightenment was originally a religious goal having 
to do with the afterlife; detachment from worldly things was a 
condition for escape from the cycle of reincarnations. Desire for 
the material realm pulled the soul back there. Dialectically 
criticizing the opinions which underlie desire could free it. 
Something of a religious aura surrounded this goal. The 
difference in feeling tone expresses the more enduring 
association with religion in the history of Indian philosophy. 
Sextus does not employ pious invocations of saints; Na-ga-rjuna 
does.83 


Beyond this difference in style is a remarkable parallelism 
in substance which has often been obscured by scholarly 
readings of Pyrrhonism. One recent author, for example, wrote: 


The positive side of [Pyrrhonic] skepticism consists in a 
practical and supposedly beneficial situation which, 
however, bears on no higher level of illumination or 
understanding of truth. The simple point of the Skeptic 
is that once all judgments are withdrawn, we are not to 
be disturbed by uncertain expectation or vexation about 


the future, and thus we are able to enjoy the present ... 
84 


This interpretation is very questionable. That the Skeptic’s 
suspension “bears on no higher level of illumination” is an 
unsupported judgment. It would be easy to amass Zen texts 
which, with their insistence on “ordinary everyday mind” as 
the goal, could be interpreted the same way. The condition of 
being able to enjoy the present without vexation about the 
future is the state that Hui Hai calls the Buddha state. 


Countless Buddhist texts in the Theravaadin, Ma-dhyamika, 
Mahamu-dra, and Zen traditions assert that the ability to relate 
directly to the present moment is the ?higher state of 
illumination” that is sought through dialectic and other 
practices. That this state does not bear on a_ higher 
“understanding of the truth” implied dogmatism. The Ma- 
dhyamika or Pyrrhonist practitioner attempts to take a stand 
above or anyway outside of the true/not-true dichotomy, 
feeling that this in itself constitutes a higher understanding of 
the truth. 


Another recent author questions whether Sextus’s method 
will in fact lead to the lack of vexation (ataraxia) which it aims 
at: 


A true Skeptic, at least as conceived by Sextus, will be 
engaged in a continuing (and perpetually unresolved) 
search for a definitive answer to each and every 
philosophical question that comes before him. He will 
(and Sextus did) amass a large stock of philosophical 
arguments ... from which he may draw to support any 
side of each philosophical question ... The so-called 
quietude of the Skeptic thus begins to resemble the 
peace of the well-armed man, always on guard and 
ready for combat, though with a reasonable expectation 
neither of victory nor defeat. It is not in the least like the 
quietude of the man who has once and for all renounced 
contention—the man for whom, in the words of 
Wittgenstein, “philosophical problems ... completely 
disappear.”85 


This impression seems to result from overstressing a single 
passage of Sextus: 


Some have claimed to have discovered the truth, others 
have asserted that it cannot be apprehended, while 
others again go on inquiring. Those who believe they 
have discovered it are the Dogmatists ... the Academics 
treat it as inapprehensible; the Skeptics keep on 
inquiring. (OP 1.2) 


Sextus’s statement that the Skeptic “keeps on inquiring” does 
not mean that he is actively engaged in a search for the truth, 
but that he has not settled on a position, in contrast to the 
Dogmatist, who asserts Yes, and the Academic, who asserts No. 
To go on actively seeking the truth is in opposition to the thrust 
of Sextus’s work as a whole, which has taken a stand outside 
the true/not-true dichotomy and avoids “combat” over 
opinions on the grounds that “it does not befit the Skeptic to 
wrangle” (OP 1.207). 

A third view is more accurate: “It must be remembered that 
the most important effect of the Skeptic’s epoche- (suspension) 
is to preserve him from philosophical discussion.” “His main 
non-cognitive motivation for finding the truth is no longer 
there: the peace of mind which he was seeking is already 
found.” “Although he throws arguments into the discussion, he 
takes no part in it ... he does so without accepting any of them 
as true or valid.”386 


It is not to be imagined that Skeptics in general amassed 
arguments as Sextus did. Sextus describes the work of 
collecting and opposing arguments as a therapy used to cure 
the disease of opinions. He was a medical doctor as well as a 
philosopher, and his view of philosophy was essentially 
therapeutic. He was a professional purveyor of Skeptic 
remedies, a practicing Skeptic doctor, who engaged in 
philosophy not to seek the truth, but to help people see the 
limitations of their points of view. Candrak-rti, as quoted 
above, said the same of the Ma-dhyamika dialectic, and in fact 
the Buddhist literature in general regularly attributes this view 
of teaching to the Buddha himself: 


The mystery of the Tatha-gatas etc. is difficult to 
understand, Sa-riputra, because when they explain the 
laws ... they do so by means of skillfulness, by the 
display of knowledge, by arguments, reasons, 
fundamental ideas, interpretations, and suggestions. By a 
variety of skillfulness they are able to release creatures 
that are attached to one view or another. (Saddharma- 
Pun.d.art- ka 2)87 

Q Why did the lord decline to decide the question, 
whether the living being is identical with the body or 


not? 
A. Because he took into consideration the intention of 
the questioner ... 


Q. Why did not the lord declare that it does not exist at 
all? 

A. Because he took into consideration the questioner’s 
state of mind ... 

Q Why then did not Buddha declare that the “living 
being” is a conventional name for a set of constantly 
changing elements? 

A. Because his interlocutor was not capable of grasping 
the theory of elements. (Abhidharmakos‘a-ka-rika- V. 
22)88 

When the Sage said that things go, he did not mean that 
they really go; he merely wanted to prevent ordinary 
thoughts (i.e., that things endure), and when he said that 
things remain in the same state, he did not mean that 
they really remain; he merely wanted to discard what 
ordinary people call the passing (impermanence) of 
things. 

The Tatha-gata (Buddha), in accordance with the 
obstruction in the common people’s views, speaks 
appropriate words to dispel their delusions. He exercises 
his true mind which transcends any duality and preaches 
various doctrines which need not be the same. (Seng 
Chao)s9 

The idea of non-existence is presented primarily to 
handle the disease of the concept of existence. If the 
disease disappears, the useless medicine is also 
discarded. Thus we know that the Way of the Sage has 
never held to either existence or non-existence. (Chi 
Tsang)90 


From the Buddhist point of view, then, there is no disharmony 
between Sextus’s practice of teaching and his claim that he has 
attained a peace of mind beyond the battle of opinions; the 
same is said of the Buddha himself. 


The last-quoted critic of Sextus continues his criticism as 


follows: 


The Skeptic’s positionless position would in no way 
affect the ordinary beliefs of anyone moved by his 
arguments—for it is not the affairs of daily life that 
Sextus is skeptical about. Rather, he is skeptical about 
philosophers’ claims to have discovered facts about 
reality.91 


This again is very far from what Sextus says, as is yet another 
scholar’s claim that Pyrrhonism “is in essence a rudimentary 
scientific method.”92 Attention to two passages where Sextus 
explains his sense of his purpose will clarify the situation. 


Skepticism is an ability, or mental attitude, which 
opposes appearances to judgments in any way 
whatsoever with the result that, owing to the 
equipollence of the objects and reasons thus opposed, we 
are brought firstly to a state of mental suspense [epoche-] 
and next to a state of “unperturbedness” or quietude 
[ataraxia]. (OP 1.12) 

An “End” is “that for which all actions or reasoning are 
undertaken, while it exists for the sake of none”; or 
otherwise, “the ultimate object of appetency.” We assert 
still that the Skeptic’s End is quietude /ataraxia] in 
respect of matters of opinion and moderate feeling in 
respect of things unavoidable ... For the man who opines 
that anything is by nature good or bad is forever being 
disquieted: when he is to be tormented by things 
naturally bad and he pursues after the things which are, 
as he thinks, good; which when he has obtained he 
keeps falling into still more perturbations because of his 
irrational and immoderate elation, and in his dread of a 
change of fortune he uses every endeavour to avoid 
losing the things which he deems good. On the other 
hand, the man who determines nothing as to what is 
naturally good or bad neither shuns nor pursues 
anything eagerly; and, in consequence, he _ is 
unperturbed ... The Skeptics were [once, like other 
people] in hopes of gaining quietude by means of a 


decision regarding the disparity of the objects of sense 
and of thought, and being unable to effect this they 
suspended judgement; and they found that quietude, as 
if by chance, followed upon their suspense, even as a 
shadow follows its substance. We do not, however, 
suppose that the Skeptic is wholly untroubled; but we 
say that he is troubled by things unavoidable; for we 
grant that he is cold at times and thirsty, and suffers 
various affections of that kind. But even in these cases, 
whereas ordinary people are afflicted by two 
circumstances— namely by the affections themselves 
and, in no less a degree, by the belief that these 
conditions are evil by nature,—the Skeptic, by his 
rejection of the added belief in the natural badness of all 
these conditions, escapes here too with less discomfort. 
Hence we say that while in regard to matters of opinion 
the Skeptic’s End is quietude, in regard to things 
unavoidable it is “moderate affection.” (OP 1.25-30) 


Sextus does not say that it is only vexation about the future 
that the suspended mind is free of, but vexation about the 
present too. He also does not say that he is altering only one’s 
response to philosophical ideas and not to ordinary life; indeed, 
he suggests a new way to relate to daily discomforts and 
misfortunes. Nowhere in his statements of purpose does he 
mention the idea of searching for truth or improving the 
method of seeking truth; he speaks only about being free from 
the concepts good and evil and the entanglements of desire and 
aversion these concepts invite. 

There is a strong relationship between Sextus’s passages just 
quoted and Buddhist texts. On Sextus’s claim, for example, that 
once the mind has become suspended imperturbability follows 
naturally like a shadow, compare S‘antideva: 


When neither existence nor non-existence is presented 
again to the mind, then, through lack of any other 
possibility, that which is without support becomes 
tranquil. (BCA IX.35) 


Sextus’s passage should be compared also with the Buddhist 


doctrine of the Four Noble Truths. In both cases the genesis of 
suffering is identified as the habit of discriminating between 
good and bad, which locks one into anxiety about avoiding 
what one dislikes and getting what one likes and, once one has 
got it, anxiety about holding on to it. In both cases the path out 
of suffering is described as freeing oneself from the 
discrimination that leads to desire and cultivating a moderate 
involvement in phenomena. Sextus’s Skeptic who gets cold or 
hungry and simply entertains the cold and hunger as data 
without judging them evil is not unlike the Buddha of the Hi- 
naya-na biography, who died of a stomachache without 
thinking it an evil. 

The path to this concept-freed condition is said to involve 
the cultivation of a more direct relationship with the present 
moment; to “live without thought coverings,” as the Heart Su- 
tra says, means to live with one’s experience without projecting 
concepts onto it under the prods of desire and aversion. 
Sextus’s emphasis on a direct nonconceptual relationship with 
the present moment, his “acquiescing in the phenomena” or 
using the present moment as one’s “criterion for action” (OP 
1.21-24), but “without intense goal orientation (prosklisis) or 
intense emotional involvement (prospatheia) (OP 1.230) 
resembles the simple and nonjudgmental “mindfulness” (Pali 
sati) of Buddhism. Pyrrhonism, like Buddhist mindfulness 
practice, is “the return” from concept motivation to “life itself 
as the only guide.”93 The Skeptic, Sextus says, “is guided by 
thirst to drink and by hunger to food” (OP1.24, 238, and 
elsewhere). Similarly a Zen master is often said to “eat when he 
is hungry and sleep when he is tired”—acquiescing in the 
present moment as the guide to conduct. Here is an example— 
one of many—of this theme, in a dialogue in which Hui Hai is 
interrogated by a certain Master Yuan: 


Q. Do you make efforts in your practice of the Way, 
Master? 


A. Yes, I do. 

Q. How? 

A. When hungry I eat, when tired I sleep. 

Q. And does everybody make the same efforts as you do, 


Master? 

A. Not in the same way. 

Q. Why not? 

A. When they are eating, they think of a hundred kinds 
of necessities, and when they are going to sleep they 
ponder over affairs of a thousand different kinds. That is 
how they differ from me.94 


According to many important Buddhist texts, living in the 
present moment, acquiescing in it as a guide to action without 
conceptualizing about it, is enlightenment. And that is what 
Sextus says the Skeptic does, when he has achieved suspension 
and his mind has been put at rest. Sextus’s dialectic, then, is, 
like that of Na-ga-rjuna, a “transformational dialectic,” 
designed to release the mind from bondage to “some form of 
consciousness, some ontology, some intelligible or rational 
structure which it has not seen through or called into 
question,” an “analytical meditation in which the formal 
conditions of all discourse or any possible world are themselves 
shown to be conditioned and not independent, absolute, or self- 
existent.”95 


Is the Skeptic’s use of the immediately present state of 
consciousness, without adventitious conceptualization or 
discrimination, equivalent to the practice of moment-to- 
moment awareness which was taught in the Maha-satipat.t.ha- 
na Sutta,96 and which has been called “the foundation stone of 
Buddhist practice, common to all traditions and sects”?97 
Clearly the two stances overlap, but we cannot say how far, for 
Sextus, like Na-ga-rjuna, presented in his writings only the 
dialectical support for the Skeptic’s way of life, not any 
practical mind-training recommendations which may have 
gone with it. 

The correlation is difficult to assess in part because 
Buddhist texts use a more flamboyant language to describe 
their ambitions and attainments than do Greek texts, especially 
Pyrrhonist. Nevertheless, the substance of what is being said 
often seems to amount to the same thing. Hui Hai, for example, 
when asked, “What does right perception mean?” made the 
flamboyant reply, “It means perceiving that there is nothing to 


perceive.” But when asked further, he replied in language that 
could have been used by a Pyrrhonist as easily as a Buddhist: 


It means beholding all sorts of forms, but without being 
stained by them as no thoughts of love or aversion arise 
in the mind. 


Then he returns to the type of poetic imagery which among the 
relevant Greek authors only Plato used: 


Reaching this state is called obtaining the Buddha-eye, 
which really means just that and nothing else. Whereas, 
if the spectacle of various forms produces love or 
aversion in you, that is called perceiving them as though 
they had objective existence, which implies having the 
eye of an ordinary person, for indeed ordinary people 
have no other sort of eye. It is the same with all the 
other organs of perception.98 


Does the Pyrrhonist Skeptic, then, have the Buddha-eye 
when, being established in suspension and imperturbability, he 
views things without desire or aversion arising in him and 
without convictions about their objective existence or lack of 
it? There is disagreement among Buddhist authors on what 
constitutes the Buddha-eye, but some clearly have taught that 
this moment-to-moment awareness without passionate 
involvement is at the center of it. Two modern Buddhist 
masters have spoken about it as follows: 


By the questioning and neutralizing influence of 
detached observation ...[phenomena] will increasingly 
lose the sting of irritation, and, thereby, their disturbing 
effect. This will prove to be an act of true viraga 
(“dispassion”), which literally means “decoloring.” This 
is to say, these experiences will lose their emotional 
tinge that excites towards lust and aversion, and they 
will appear as “bare phenomena.”99 

Try to keep your mind in the present. Whatever there is 
that arises in the mind, just watch it. Let go of it ... No 
discriminating between good and bad, hot and cold, fast 
and slow, no me and no you, no self at all. Just what 


there is ... Be mindful and let things take their natural 
course ... Eventually your mind will reach its natural 
balance ...Problems will arise and you will see through 
them immediately. This is the happiness of the 
Buddha. 100 


When the contemporary Zen teacher Seung Sahn Sohn Sa 
advises his students to “keep don’t-know mind,” it seems that 
he means something like Sextus’s suspension and Na-ga-rjuna’s 
empty mind: 


Don’t-know mind is empty mind. There are no words, no 
speech [cf. Grk. aphasia]. So there is no one, no God, no 
nothing, no mind, no emptiness. This don’t-know mind 
is very important ... This is your true self. So always 
keep don’t-know mind. 

Only keep don’t-know. Don’t be attached to words. 

So you must keep only don’t-know, always and 
everywhere. Then you will soon get enlightenment. But 
be very careful not to want enlightenment. Only keep 
don’t-know mind. Your situation, your condition, your 
opinions, throw them all away. 

I don’t know, but when I am thirsty I drink. I don’t 
know, but when I am tired, I rest. Only this.101 


There is a general congruence with Sextus: By maintaining a 
suspended or “don’t-know” mind and acquiescing in the 
phenomena (drinking when thirsty, etc.), one naturally and 
inevitably “attains” peace. The Zen theme of the Great Doubt 
or Great Questioning is to the same effect. As the Rinzai 
teacher Hakuin said: 


Underlying great doubt there is great satori; where there 
is thorough questioning there will be a thoroughgoing 
experience of awakening.102 


In both traditions a link between detachment and compassion 
is posited. Diogenes Laertius says: 


According to some authorities the end proposed by the 


Skeptics is insensibility (apatheia); according to others 
gentleness (praote-s). (IX.109) 


A modern Therava-dinteacher says: 


Vipassana [attention to the present moment] extricates 
you from greed, hatred and delusion ... And this is an 
end to selfishness ... Compassion appears in the natural 
progression of sa-dhana... The natural state of the mind 
is automatically compassion ... You don’t have to do 
anything to create it.103 


It is hard to identify any significant difference between 
either the methods or the stated purposes of Pyrrhonist and 
Ma-dhyamika dialectic. If the pacification of conceptual 
proliferation (Candrak-rti) and the suppression of belief in real 
entities or their absence (Na-ga-rjuna) constitute Nirva-n.a for 
an Indian or a Chinese it is hard to say why they should not 
conitute Nirva-n.a for a Greek as well. And if Conze is right in 
saying that “The teaching of the sameness of everything cannot 
fail to promote the virtue of evenmindedness” and “the attitude 
of non-assertion ... alone can assure lasting peace”104 then 
there can be no reason (beyond cultural prejudice) why his 
remarks should seem to apply less to Greeks than to Indians 
and Chinese. 
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Chapter Eighteen 


The Path of the Dialectic 


The overall stance toward life of Ma- 
dhyamikas and Pyrrhonists was similar, indeed nearly 
identical; the dialectic which supported this stance was similar, 
indeed nearly identical; and the purpose for which this stance 
was adopted and this dialectic practiced was similar, indeed 
nearly identical. Did the parallelism arise out of contact and 
diffusion, or was it a remarkable result of independent, parallel 
development? 

The diffusion hypothesis has two forms—from India to 
Greece, and from Greece to India. The first form is the one 
which has been proposed repeatedly and which is still being 
proposed. It is such an uncritical proposal as to invite 
interpretation itself. The European reception of Greek 
philosophy has been dominated by a model in which Plato and 
Aristotle are seen as the centers and others such as Sextus 
Empiricus—whose extant works are comparable both in extent 
and in importance to those of Plato and Aristotle and as 
representative of the Greek philosophical tradition—are not 
heard of. In fact, Plato too is censored, in that the Parmenides, 
which Plotinus regarded as the essential Platonic work, is 
regarded as a joke or a game, and passages such as “destroying 
the hypotheses” in the Republic are either edited out of the text 
or interpreted out of the commentary. The fact that Greek 
philosophy from the very beginning was characterized by 
critical dialectic and by the ethics of retreat that often attends 
it is not studied in our schools. When attention is occasionally 
paid to, say, Pyrrhonic skepticism, it is seen as outrageous and 
inhuman. Greek philosophy has, in effect, been forced into the 


mold of European philosophy, when in fact it had a great deal 
more in common with its contemporaneous Indian thought. 


On the basis of this partial view it has often been supposed 
that Skepticism was the expression of an inherently non-Greek 
frame of mind, and (much as happened with Orphism) scholars 
have been eager to locate its sources elsewhere. A potential 
foreign source was readily available. In 326 B.c. Alexander the 
Great entered the religious center of Taxila in northwest India 
and remained there for some months. With him were three 
Greek philosophers: Anaxarchus the Democritean, his student 
Pyrrhon, and Onesicritus, a disciple of Diogenes. These 
philosophers were taken along for the purpose of studying local 
systems of thought, as biologists were brought to study animal 
and plant specimens. Strabo reports that Onesicritus was sent 
to converse with Indian “sophists” (Strabo XV.1.59), and 
Anaxarchus and Pyrrhon also, in the months in Taxila, are 
reported to have had contact with some of their Indian 
counterparts (D.L. IX.63). 


Megasthenes, a Greek historian who, about a generation 
later, spent a decade at Pa-t.aliputra in India, wrote a 
description of Indian philosophy as he knew it and attributed 
the following, among other teachings, to the “Brachmanes”: 


They believe that nothing that happens to mankind is 
good or bad, for otherwise some would not be grieved 
and others delighted by the same things, both having 
dream-like notions. 1 


Pyrrhon must have heard similar things in Taxila, if not from 
Brahmins then from Buddhists, A-j-vikas, Jains, and possibly 
descendants of the lineage of Sanjaya. Northwest India has 
been proposed as the origination point of the Prajfia-pa-ramita- 
literature, the probable historical forerunner of the Ma- 
dhyamika,2 and there also one can find the doctrine of 
nondifference and the comparison of human notions to dreams. 
Diogenes Laertius represents Pyrrhon as teaching, after his 
return from India, that 


there is nothing good or bad by nature, for if there is 
anything good or bad by nature, it must be good or bad 


for all persons alike ... But there is no good or bad 
which is such to all persons in common; therefore there 
are no such things as good or bad by nature. (D.L. 
IX.101) 


There is a great temptation to say that Pyrrhon imported 
into Greece alien and pessimistic teachings from the East—and 
many have succumbed to it—including Diogenes Laertius: 


[Pyrrho] even got together with the Indian 
Gymnosophists and with the Magi. This led him to adopt 
a most noble philosophy, to quote Ascanius of Abdera, 
by introducing akatalepsia [the incomprehensibility of 
things] and epoche- [suspension of judgment]. (D.L. 
IX.61)3 


One scholar says that Pyrrhon’s contact with Indian culture 
“revealed to him a type of ’wisdom’ totally unknown to the 
Greeks,”4 and another even refers to Pyrrhon as “a sort of 
Buddhist arhat.”5 


But in fact it seems certain, if one attends to the Greek 
tradition as a whole, that Pyrrhon must have imbibed the main 
attitudes of his philosophy from Greek teachers, before the visit 
to India. The position he came to teach was clearly in the 
Democritean lineage, which Pyrrhon should be regarded as a 
part of, as his teacher Anaxarchus was a Democritean. Due to 
Plato’s censoring of references to Democritus out of his 
writings, that lineage has a tendency to be forgotten. Yet the 
Democritean lineage is of a profound importance, despite the 
fact that it has been little acknowledged in a world in which 
Plato—Democritus’s great enemy—is seen as the primary 
philosophical figure. If it were given the _ proper 
contextualization, Pyrrhon’s teaching would not seem “a type 
of ’wisdom’ totally unknown to the Greeks.” Pyrrhon’s exposure 
to the Democritean tradition through study with Anaxarchus 
preceded his journey to India, and_ his _ skeptical- 
phenomenalistic orientation was probably already in place 
before the brief contact with Gymnosophists occurred. 


PYRRHON’S TEACHERS 


Pyrrhon was educated in the lineages of both the great 
protoskeptics of the Greek tradition, Socrates and Democritus. 
From his first, Megarian (hence both Socratic and neo-Eleatic) 
teacher, he learned the infinite regress reductions of Zeno, the 
inductive Socratic elenchus, and the dichotomy-and-dilemma 
conundra of the Megarians themselves—in short, the basic 
apparatus of the dialectic. 

Subsequently Pyrrhon became a student of Anaxarchus of 
Abdera, who in turn was a pupil either of Democritus or of a 
Democritean (D.L. X.58). According to Diogenes Laertius, 
“Pyrrho most frequently mentions Democritus” (D.L. IX.67), 
and according to Philo of Athens (ap. D.L. IX.67), “He was most 
fond of Democritus.” Already in the fifth century .B.c. 
Democritus had taught the nondifference of phenomena and 
the eudaimonistic approach to philosophy—philosophy as a 
path to a tranquil attitude beyond the effect of phenomenal 
change—which Pyrrhon is sometimes regarded as having 
received from an Indian teacher. 


The end of action [according to Democritus] is 
tranquillity, which is not identical with pleasure, as 
some by a false interpretation have understood, but a 
state in which the mind continues calm and strong, 
undisturbed by any fear or superstition or any other 
emotion. This he calls well-being, and many other 
names. (D.L. LX.45) 


This “state in which the mind continues calm and strong, 
undisturbed by ... any ... emotion” Democritus called athambia 
(inability to be astonished or frightened) and, according to 
Stobaeus (DK 68A67), ataraxia (inability to become agitated or 
upset), the term which descended through the two Democritean 
lineages—the dogmatic or Epicurean and the critical or 
Pyrrhonist. It is related closely to the  apatheia 
(nonemotionality) taught by the Cynics and seems substantially 
the same as the condition which the Prajia-pa-ramita- 
literature attributes to one who knows emptiness: 


One who is convinced of the emptiness of everything is 
not captivated by worldly dharmas, because he does not 
lean on them. When he gains something he does not 
rejoice, when he does not gain it he is not depressed. 
Fame does not make him proud, lack of fame does not 
depress him. Pleasure does not attract, pain does not 
repel him. One who in such a way is not captivated by 
the worldly dharmas is said to be one who knows 
emptiness. (S iks.a-samuccaya 264) 


In the Prajfia-pa-ramita--Ma-dhyamika tradition the basis 
for this condition is the realization that linguistic categories are 
unable to contain the shifting and undefinable human 
experience. In Democritus also we find that imperturbability 
results from an awareness that linguistic categories don’t 
correspond to externals. As Robin says, for Democritus what we 
call “knowledge” is “a sort of social habit resulting from a tacit 
agreement which has the purpose of replacing with a system of 
words or names, of shared usage and permanent signification, 
the moving flow of our impressions, always distinct, changing 
with the state of our body and with their relations to external 
objects, whose condition and constitution are themselves 
perpetually changing.”6 Democritus taught: 


The qualities of things exist merely by convention; in 
nature there is nothing but atoms and the void. (D.L. 
IX.45) 

Opinion says hot or cold, but the reality is atoms and 
empty space. (D.L. IX.72) 


The criticism of the idea of language-reality isomorphism 
which is expressed by Hermogenes in Plato’s Cratylus is 
generally attributed to Democritus himself (whose name Plato 
seems to have censored out): 


I cannot convince myself that there is any principle of 
correctness in names other than convention and 
agreement. Any name which you give, in my opinion, is 
the right one, and if you change that and give another, 
the new name is as correct as the old ... For there is no 


name given to anything by nature; all is convention and 
habit of the users. (Crat. 384c) 


Democritus evidently felt that the idea of truth was an 
epiphenomenon of the reification of language, and in fact truth 
is inaccessible: 


Of truth we know nothing, for truth is in a well. (D.L. 
LX.72) 


Democritus’s linguistic criticism leads to skepticism, which in 
turn is said to lead to ataraxia—the state in which the 
distinctions rooted in language are understood to be empty 
convention. The author who has written the most thoroughly 
flawed treatment of this topic remarks that for Pyrrhon “the 
aim of the process [of doubting was] so that a certain 
tranquillity can supervene. Now the harnessing of doubt to a 
goal of this sort seems to me to be without precedence in Greek 
thought.”7 Yet Democritus had taught this in the fifth century 
B.c. and by Pyrrhon’s time it had been taught by many 
prominent Greek masters. In fact, Democritus’s teacher 
Leucippus already had some or all of this linkage of ideas. He 
taught that: 


Everything comes to be according to imagination and 
opinion, not according to truth; it is like the appearance 
of an oar thrust in water [which appears to be bent 
though it is not]. (Fr. A 33) 


Leucippus and Democritus both taught a double truth 
(noumenal and phenomenal) as Plato was later to do; what 
turned Plato against Democritus was that the latter 
championed not the noumenal but the phenomenal truth: 


Everything is only appearance. (Fr. A 48b) 
The appearance is truth. (Fr. A 101) 


Democritus provides an early Greek source for the idea 
Pyrrhon supposedly learned from yogis in India—that “there is 
nothing good or bad by nature but only by appearance.” 
Democritus’s associate Protagoras declared the relativity of the 


good which Megasthenes attributes to Indian Brahmins. His 
student Metrodorus, in turn, emphasized the “acquiescing to 
the immediate phenomenon” which was basic to both 
Pyrrhonists and Ma-dhyamika. “One must trust nothing,” he 
said, “but the bodily sensations” (DK 70B1). Compare the Sutta 
Nipa-ta (or many other passages in the Buddhist canon): “No 
truth exists at all apart from what sense-perception offers” 
(SN886). 


Anaxarchus, finally, with whom Pyrrhon traveled to India, 
was a student either of Democritus or of Metrodorus or of both. 
He is credited by the ancients with extreme success at the 
tranquil acceptance of phenomena as nondifferent, comparable, 
indeed to the more extreme of the Ja-taka stories: 


When Anaxarchus was forced against his will to land in 
Cyprus [Nicocreon the tyrant] seized him and, putting 
him in a mortar, ordered him to be pounded to death 
with iron pestles. But he, making light of the 
punishment, made that well-known speech, “Pound, 
pound, the pouch containing Anaxarchus; ye pound not 
Anaxarchus.” And when Nicocreon commanded his 
tongue to be cut out, they say he bit it off and spat it at 
him ... For his fortitude and contentment in life he was 
called the Happy Man. (D.L. IX.59-60) 


It is clear, then, that the essentials of Pyrrhonism were 
already to be found among the followers of Socrates and 
Democritus in the late fifth and early fourth centuries B.c., well 
before Alexander’s visit to India. If Pyrrhon encountered such 
doctrines in India, they must simply have reminded him of 
doctrines that had been common in Greece for a hundred and 
fifty years and which his own teachers had taught him. Thus 
the dialectical, ethical, psychological, and language-critical 
levels of Pyrrhonism may be said to have been Greek before 
Alexander. Still it is possible that Pyrrhon brought back from 
India some bits or pieces of thought or formulation which 
seemed useful in terms of attitudes he himself already held. 


THE FOURFOLD NEGATION 


An extraordinary similarity, that has long been noticed, 
between Pyrrhonism and Ma-dhyamika is the formula known in 
connection with Buddhism as the fourfold negation (catus.kot.i) 
and which in Pyrrhonic form might be called the fourfold 
indeterminacy. Na-ga-rjuna says: 


One should say of each thing that it neither is, nor is 
not, nor both is and is not, nor neither is nor is not. 


Pyrrhon is reported as saying—and Sextus echoes the formula 
many times: 


We should ... [say] of each thing that it no more is than 
is not, than both is and is not, than neither is nor is not. 
(Timon ap. Aristocles)s 


The question whether the fourfold negation (catus.kot.i) was 
known in Indian philosophy prior to 326 Bc. has been 
considered above.9 There is evidence to suggest that it was, but 
this evidence is more ambiguous than is usually acknowledged. 
The formula appears several times in the Pali Suttas, but these 
are not necessarily earlier than Alexander.10 Further, in the 
passages of the Pali canon where the formula is associated with 
a school of Skeptics, possibly that of Safijaya, it is impossible to 
separate the wording of the Buddhist authors from that of the 
Skeptic being reported on. S 1-lan-ka, writing on the S utrakr.ta- 
nga in the ninth century A.D., seems to associate the catus.kot.i 
with different schools of Skeptics supposedly contemporary 
with the Buddha. But again the passage is ambiguous—where 
doesS 1-lan.ka’s wording end and the Skeptics’ begin?—and the 
connection is not certain. Attempts to derive the fourfold logic 
from the fivefold form attributed to early Skeptic schools, or 
from the sevenfold logic of the Jains are interesting but 
inconclusive.11 In fact, the sya-dva-da of the Jains would seem, 
on purely internal grounds, to be later than the fourfold 
formula, of which it seems an elaboration: the first four 
propositions more or less duplicate the fourfold formula and 
the last three are recombinations of the first four. Nor can the 
age of the sya-dva-da be known with any clarity at all. It may 
be a doctrine developed in medieval Jainism on the basis of the 
Buddhist formula. The fivefold series attributed to “eel- 


wrigglers” in the Suttas also may be derived from the fourfold 
formula—a reaction to it, perhaps: 


(1) I don’t take it thus. 

(2) I don’t take it the other way. 

(3) I advance no third position. 

(4) I don’t deny your position. 

(5) And I don’t say, none of the above.12 


There is, in other words, no absolute certainty that the fourfold 
formula existed in pre-Alexandrian India or, for that matter, 
that the materials out of which it would develop did. Still, the 
preponderance of the evidence at least makes the thesis 
plausible. 


The other side of the question—could Pyrrhon have derived 
the fourfold negation from elements in the Greek tradition 
alone?—is in a similar evidential situation. Though scholars in 
general have thought that this is an element that Pyrrhon 
surely borrowed from India, the fact is that there are constant 
suggestions of its presence in the Greek tradition well before 
Pyrrhon, and one can be sure, at the least, that the materials 
out of which it was put together were fully present in Greece in 
the fifth century B.c. Heraclitus anticipated the third branch of 
the four when he said, “We both are and are not.” Democritus 
first formulated the Skeptic slogan, “No more this than that” 
(OP 1.213 and Simplicius In Phys. 28.4), and his student 
Protagoras explicitly denied the principle of contradiction on 
the basis of indeterminacy (D.L. IX.50-51). Dionysodorus’s 
assertion “Both and neither” in Plato’s Euthydemus anticipates 
the third and fourth branches of the tetralemma. Plato’s 
Parmenides is a mother lode of such sayings: “Both coming to 
be and ceasing to be and doing neither” (i65d); “the 
nonexistent One both comes to be and ceases to be and also 
does not come to be or cease to be” (163b), and so on. Aristotle 
(Met. ioo8a30 ff) complains about some unnamed thinker— 
perhaps Pyrrhon—that “he says not yes and not no, but both 
yes and no; and then he denies these, saying neither yes nor 
no.” 


There is, in short, considerable precedence in the Greek 
tradition for the fourfold negation, which Pyrrhon could have 
put together from materials ready at hand in the Greek schools. 
Above all, the form in which Pyrrhon cast the four alternatives 
is strictly Democritean, based on Democritus’s “No more this 
than that”: 


We should ... [say] of each thing that it no more is than 
is not, than both is and is not, than neither is nor is not. 
(Timon ap. Aristocles) 


Pyrrhon seems to have combined Democritus’s description of 
each thing as “no more A than not-A” with a Megaric formula 
of the type used by Plato in the Parmenides (“both A and not-A 
and neither A nor not-A”). Thus both the Socratic and 
Democritean traditions may have contributed to the Pyrrhonist 
form of the fourfold formula. 


In addition to the four alternatives in their Democritean 
form (as a “fourfold indeterminacy”), Sextus has several 
occurrences of the four alternatives in the form of logical 
alternatives or disjuncta, of which, as in the Buddhist Suttas, 
one and one only must be true in every case. These seem to be 
inheritances from the Stoic logicians, who attempted to 
formulate a multivalued logic as an alternative to Aristotle’s 
logic of two values: 


The “something” which they [the Stoics] declare the 
highest genus of all is either true or false or neither true 
nor false or both true and false. (OP II.86) 


[The highest genus] then is either true or false or at once 
both true and false or neither true nor false. (AL 
1I.32-33) 

In the doctrine of the Stoics ...some [presentations] are 
probable, some improbable, some at once both probable 
and improbable, some neither probable nor improbable. 
(AL 1.241-242) 

And of the probable presentations some are true, some 
false, some both true and false, some neither true nor 
false. (AL 1.243-244) 


All four of these passages occur in discussions of Stoic thought, 
and indeed Sextus’s book Against the Logicians, where three of 
the four cases occur, is aimed primarily against the Stoics. An 
earlier scholar stated that “the form of the quadrilemma has 
nothing to do with Stoic philosophy,”13 but he is clearly 
mistaken on that point. Aulus Gellius speaks of a Stoic 
disjunctum which contains three of the four alternatives: 


This is of such a sort as “Pleasure is either good or bad 
or neither good nor bad”... of all the disjuncts, one 
ought to be true and the others false. But if none of them 
is true, or all ... then that disjunction is false. (NA 
XVI.8.12-24) 


This formula, which lacks the third alternative (both A and not- 
A), probably comes from Chrysippus, who “wrote books against 
’those who think that a proposition may be both true and 
false.’’14 But the Stoic logic originated two generations before 
Chrysippus as a continuation of Megarian logic, and Megarian 
logicians did indeed feature the simultaneous yes and no (as in 
the conundra of Eubulides). In the pre-Chrysippan phase of 
Stoic logic, as one scholar has written, “The classes of true and 
false presentations are neither mutually exclusive nor mutually 
exhaustive; some presentations are both true and false and 
some are neither.”15 It is probable, then, that the fourfold 
negation arose in the line of development that includes 
Megarian and early Stoic logic, to be controverted by the more 
conservative Chrysippan logic, which the Pyrrhonists in turn 
attacked, in part, perhaps, by adopting the Megarian/pre- 
Chrysippan formula. 

It is possible that Indian influence could have intruded 
somewhere in the long evolution of this formula from 
Democritus to Pyrrhon. But clearly there is no need to postulate 
it. Skeptical mottoes verging on the fourfold negation had been 
common in Greece for centuries, and there is no difficulty 
whatever in imagining its occurrence in a Socratic-Megarian- 
Stoic logician whom Pyrrhon, in Democritean fashion, attacked 
by converting the alternatives to indeterminates, thus casting 
all the Stoic disjuncts into a limbo between yes and no. 


Finally it is worth noting that as Pyrrhon, following 


Democritus, denies the possibility of affirming any of the 
alternatives more than the others, and as Sextus rejects each 
alternative on its own merits, so the Buddha, in the Nika-yas, is 
sometimes represented as having “set aside and rejected” all 
four alternatives (e.g., M. 63). As Jayatilleke says, “They also 
rejected all four alternatives when they considered the question 
meaningless (that is, a thapani-ya panha).”16 Both Pyrrhon 
and Na-ga-rjuna, by declaring the inapplicability of all four 
alternatives in every case are, in effect, declaring all questions 
to be t.hapani-ya pafiha. Among Indian schools associated with 
the catus.kot.i,however, Pyrrhon seems closer to the Skeptics 
than to the Buddhists of the Nika-ya, in that he advises 
suspension of judgment only for the psychological purpose of 
attaining tranquility, not for the additional and essentially 
religious purpose of escaping from transmigration. 

The redefinition of the four alternatives into a fourfold 
negation which occurred with the Ma-dhyamika school had 
happened considerably earlier in Greece, and even though the 
four alternatives may not have been planted in India by Greek 
influence, it is quite plausible that the redefinition of them as 
negations may have been. 


Woop, SMOKE, AND FIRE 


Aside from the catus.kot.i, Indian influence has been suggested 
for certain of Sextus’s philosophical exempla. Sextus and Na-ga- 
rjuna, as quoted above,17 both use the image of wood and fire 
to exemplify the problem of causation. In addition, both Sextus 
and various Indian logical traditions use the imagery of smoke 
and fire to illustrate the process of inference. The image is well 
known from both Naiya-yika and Buddhist logicians. 


One seeing smoke on a hill infers that there is fire on it. 
(Nya-ya Su-tras 1.1.5, comm)18 


This example is used constantly in the Naiya-yika literature, as 
it is in the later Buddhist logical texts, for example in 
Dharmakr-rti’s Short Treatise on Logic (2.40): 


Negation of causes is as follows: (Thesis). There is here 


no smoke. (Reason). Because there is no fire.19 


In Sextus we find: 


As soon as we see ... smoke we recall ... fire. (AL 
11.152-153) 

We ... infer fire from smoke. (AL II.157) 

When a man sees smoke, fire is signified. (OP II.102) 
They [the Stoics] term a sign “suggestive” when, being 
mentally associated with the thing signified, it 
suggests to us the thing associated with it, which is not 


clearly perceived at the moment—as for instance in the 
case of smoke and fire. (OP II.100) 


The chronological situation is worth mentioning. Sextus 
derives the image from Stoic and Epicurean logical sources 
which probably go back to the third century B.c. The earliest 
known Indian occurrences, which are Naiya-yika, seem to be 
later; the beginning of Naiya-yika logic is estimated as the last 
two centuries B.c.20 As chapter 17 showed, Na-ga-rjuna’s 
treatment of the wood/fire exemplum in the Ka-rika- is 
virtually identical in content, and often even in expression, to 
Sextus’s. Kalupahana suggests that Na-ga-rjuna uses the image 
because the Buddha (M.1.487) used the metaphor of a fire 
going out to illustrate the tatha-gatds evanishment after death. 
“Na-ga-rjuna’s criticism of the metaphor of ’fire and fuel,’” he 
says, “seems to follow closely the Buddha’s own explanation of 
the phenomenon of fire.”21 But in fact, Na-ga-rjuna’s treatment 
of the image is far more extensive than the Buddha’s 
metaphorical analogy, and serves different purposes. Sextus’s 
treatment of the image, however, parallels Na-ga-rjuna’s both 
in its purpose and in every single point of argumentation. 


ROPES AND SNAKES 


Another exemplum found in both Greek and Indian texts is the 
imagery of rope and snake. The earliest known occurrence is in 
Demetrius, De Elocutione (159): 


Relief from fear provides an occasion for wit, as when a 


man has been afraid without reason, mistaking a strap 
for a snake, or a pot for a hole in the ground. 22 


The De Elocutione has been dated by one scholar to circa 270 
B.c. and by others as late as the first century A.D.23 Sextus in 
turn seems to have derived the image from Carneades, who did 
not himself write but whose views were written up by his 
student Cleitomachus. Sextus, or his source, has altered the 
image into the form in which it occurs in India: 


When a rope is lying coiled up in a dark room, to one 
who enters hurriedly it presents the simply “probable” 
appearance of being a serpent; but to the man who has 
looked carefully around and has investigated the 
conditions—such as its immobility and its color—it 
appears as a rope, in accordance with an impression that 
is probable and tested. (OP 1.227 ff.) 


In India the image appears in the book Cittavis 
‘uddhiprakarana of Na-ga-rjuna’s student A-ryadeva,24 and 
subsequently becomes “a classical illustration ... in Buddhism,” 
“the simile of the fool who sees a rope in the dusk and thinks it 
to be a snake. A wise man appears and teaches him that he has 
nothing to fear, for the snake is a mere illusion created by a 
simple rope.”25 It appears in the Pra.ma-n.a-samuccaya of 
Digna-ga26 and in Candraki-rti:27 


Now, these elements which do not exist there, in the 
Absolute, really do not exist at all; they are like that 
kind of terror which is experienced when, in the dark, a 
rope is mistaken for a snake and which dissipates as 
soon as a light is brought in ... Indeed, the rope which in 
the dark has been mistaken for the serpent, is not really 
in itself a serpent, since it is not apprehended by sight 
and touch, whether in the light or in the darkness, as a 
real serpent would necessarily be.28 


It is found in the late Na-d.abind.u Upanis.ad: 


As a person through illusion mistakes a rope for a 
serpent, so the fool not knowing Satya (the eternal truth) 


sees the world (to be true).29 


Finally, it is well known from the Ma-dhyamika-influenced 
Advaita Vedanta, where the point is made that the connection 
between brahman and the world “is as illusory as the 
appearance of a snake in a rope.”30 

It must be stressed that this image—which is popularly 
regarded as a signature of Indian thought—is found in the 
Greek tradition (the example of Demetrius) perhaps five 
centuries earlier than any known Indian occurrence. In 
addition, the fact that Sextus or a predecessor seems to have 
improved on Demetrius’s version suggests that it evolved 
natively in Greece, whereas in India it appears in a single static 
form, like something which has been imported. The earliest 
Indian occurrence may be the one in A-ryadeva, suggesting that 
the image entered the Indian discourse through Na-ga-rjuna’s 
school in his lifetime, possibly in a skeptical handbook which 
brought the forms of the Greek dialectic, and from there 
passed, like the rest of the package, into the vocabulary of 
Indian thought in general, especially that of the Veda-nta. 

Finally there is nothing in Pyrrhonism which requires the 
hypothesis of foreign input. The other possibility, that the Ma- 
dhyamika dialectic somehow “came from” Greece, has never 
been seriously considered, yet there is a good deal to be said 
for it, not only the abrupt appearance of the dialectic in India 
and the uncanny similarity in both form and content in Sextus’s 
and Na-ga-rjuna’s writings, but also’ several explicit 
philosophical formulae: fourfold negation, wood/fire, and 
rope/snake, all of which are attested earlier in Greece than in 
India. 


NA‘GA'RJUNA IN THE LINEAGE OF 
AENESIDEMUS? 


Na-ga-rjuna seems to have written in either the late second 
or the early third century ap. He was, then, roughly a 
contemporary of Sextus. Virtually all of Sextus’s arguments 
were collected from earlier Greek dialecticians, who had been 
working steadily at the expansion and formalization of the 
dialectic since the time of Parmenides. The main body of 


arguments seems to have been systematized at least by the time 
of the Pyrrhonist Aenesidemus in the first century B.c. 
Aenesidemus, in fact, seems to have been the great Pyrrhonist 
dialectician, and Sextus his redactor. “It is usually assumed,” 
says one scholar, “that his hand lies behind much of Sextus’s 
voluminous argument .. .”31 

On the Indian side, it is commonly taken for granted by 
Buddhologists that Na-ga-rjuna , like Sextus, was the 
culmination of a long tradition—but there is really no evidence 
for that tradition as far as the formal aspect of Na-ga-rjuna ’s 
reasoning goes. His argumentation involves “the basic ways of 
reasoning found in the West.”32 Like Sextus’s book, 
Naagaarjuna’s is a compound of empiricism and formal 
dialectic, with no use of mystical or traditional religious 
arguments. Although the purpose of pacifying prapahca is 
already in the Prajna-pa-ramita- texts and the Sutta Nipac-ta, 
there is inadequate background—almost none whatever—to 
account for the sudden appearance of the full-blown formal 
dialectic in Na-ga-rjuna ’s Vrses.Na-ga-rjuna ’s work has the 
whole pattern of the Greek dialectic, with its complex and 
extensive system of arguments which in Greece developed over 
a period of centuries; yet it arises suddenly, without evidence 
of developmental stages, in its own tradition. 


One scholar has written: “What was the original 
contribution of Na-ga-rjuna? His original contribution was the 
dialectic that he evolved.”33 But perhaps this is too much to 
attribute to a single thinker, and altogether too coincidentally 
like the material that circulated widely in the Greco-Roman 
world (which included parts of India) in various handbooks of 
dialectical arguments. Even in Greece, where philosophical 
developments—especially purely formal ones—generally 
happened much more quickly than in India, it took four 
generations—from Parmenides to, say, the students of Socrates 
to develop the basic dialectical apparatus and several centuries 
more to elaborate its full system of arguments. The sudden 
appearance of the whole system in India in the work of a single 
author suggests input from outside. The situation should lead a 
historian to look around for channels of diffusion. 


One such channel passed through the Hellenized areas of 


northwest India and neighboring Bactria, areas which purveyed 
Hellenistic cultural influence from the time of Alexander to that 
of Kanishka—that is, during the presumed formative period of 
both the Prajfia-pa-ramita- and the Ma-dhyamika. The 
Hellenistic Greeks were passionately interested in the religions 
and philosophies of other cultures, and the Mediterranean 
mystery cults show how ready they were to participate in them. 
As they participated in the rites of Isis, they would participate 
in those of Siva. But they penetrated most deeply into 
Buddhism—a culture zone not requiring Indian parentage and 
caste-validation—and brought their talents to the service of the 
Buddhadharma. Four images can suggest the Greco-Buddhist 
milieu of the Indo-Greek communities discussed in chapter I4: 
(1) the Buddhist emperor As’oka issued edicts in good literary 
Greek; (2) major Buddhist rock-cut monasteries at Karle and 
Nasik were endowed by wealthy Greeks; (3) Corinthian capitals 
from Indo-Greek communities show Buddhas sitting in 
meditation among acanthus leaves; (4) a Kanishkan coin shows 
the name Buddha written in Greek characters. 

Recent archeological work at Kandahar, Ai Khanoum, 
Charsada, and Taxila has yielded the rectilinear plans of 
Hellenistic cities far beyond the scope of mere garrison towns. 
Throughout these sites the impression is of a full and integrated 
Hellenism (or polis culture), in more or less continuous touch 
with the Mediterranean, and yet sensitively open to Indian 
thought, especially Buddhist. Wheeler says of Kandahar, “It was 
a balanced Greek city with its writers, its philosophers, its 
teachers”; and of Ai Khanoum, “from the overall Hellenism of 
the scene ... Greek priests, philosophers, craftsmen may already 
be inferred.”34 


Judging from what is known of Hellenistic cities in the 
ancient Near East, provincial philosophy schools had a primary 
orientation toward either Stoicism, Epicureanism, or Skepticism 
—which comprises the tradition of Megarian, Academic, and 
Pyrrhonist dialectic. Each teacher taught from a selection of 
books mostly, but not completely, in his own lineage; his own 
pedagogical identity was bound up with what works or ideas of 
other lineages he would introduce into his version of his own. 
It was also a part of the ideology or ethic of the Alexandrian/ 
Roman quasi-imperial dissemination of their culture that in 


each area it would assimilate some local elements. Among the 
works which were involved in this process of dissemination and 
recombination in the last three centuries B.c. are the works of 
Chrysippus, Epicurus, Eubulides, Diodorus Cronus, Menippus, 
Cleitomachus, Timon, Aenesidemus, Sextus, and others. 

Northwest India, the area so deeply saturated by Greek 
civilization that Wheeler calls it “Indo-Graecia” (compare 
“Magna Graecia” for Sicily and South Italy), has been 
prominently mentioned as the area in which the Prajn-a-pa- 
ramita- developed.35 It seems likely that there is some 
historical connection with Greek Skepticism,36 and the school 
represents “the origin of dialectical consciousness” in India.37 
The matter awaits further clarification through archeology; but 
at present, archeology, typology, chronology, and geography 
are all in line for explosive Greek input into both the Perfect 
Wisdom (Prajn-a-pa-ramita-) and the Middle Way (Ma- 
dhyamika), and the current trend of the evidence is to make 
such input increasingly likely. 

Another available diffusion channel is through the Greco- 
Roman trading centers of southeast India. These settlements 
were in some cases permanent towns—colonies, really—like 
Arikamedu near Pondicherry, built or rebuilt in Roman fashion. 
At least one, Muziris, was equipped with an offical templum 
Augusti, which indicates the presence of a Roman imperial 
official and an assertion that this city was, in effect, a part of 
the Roman Empire.38 Its Greco-Roman communities would be 
protected; they may have had their own police. The amount of 
traffic between these towns and the Mediterranean was simply 
enormous. Strabo (II.5.12) records that before 14 a.p., hundreds 
of ships set sail yearly from Myos Hormos (one of the two Red 
Sea ports of Alexandria) for India. This trade continued at high 
volume from both Red Sea ports till at least 200 a.p., suggesting 
literally tens of thousands of such voyages. All the ships’ 
captains’ names which are extant are Greek, and for the Greeks 
any occasion could involve the discussion of ideas or the 
copying of books. Between Gorgias’s On Nature, or On Non- 
Being and Sextus’s Outlines of Pyrrhonism there were scores of 
Greek dialectical books, no longer extant, at least one of which 
seems to have made its way to India during or shortly before 
the time of Na-ga-rjuna. The fact that no Indian text mentions 


this is simply not important: No Indian text is known to 
mention Alexander the Great either, though he left some forty 
colonies in northwest India and seems to have had a major 
influence on the development of the Mauryan Empire.39 


It is clear that there is some other force involved in the 
development of Ma-dhyamika in addition to the Sutta Nipa-ta 
and the Perfect Wisdom texts, and it is from this other factor 
that the formalization of the dialectic came. The dialectical 
forms of the Pyrrhonists had clearly been articulated before 
that event. The possibility of Greek influence on the Buddhist 
centers of northwest India, where the Perfect Wisdom literature 
may have originated,40 is quite open. Further, the area of 
Amara-vati in South India, where many scholars feel the 
Perfect Wisdom originated, while not touched directly by the 
Alexandrian invasion, was soon thereafter opened up for Greek 
and later Greco-Roman trade, and was a center of Greek 
influence in India.41 


It is very suggestive that the areas of India where Maha-ya- 
na Buddhism is most commonly supposed to have arisen— 
Gandha-ra, Kashmir, and Amara-vati—are the areas where 
Greek culture penetrated most deeply. The points of contact in 
these areas are many. The area of Amara-vati shows clear signs 
of Greco-Roman influence in the early centuries a.p., though the 
main Greco-Roman area of that city awaits excavation still. At 
nearby Na-ga-rjunakonda, where Na-ga-rjuna is traditionally 
supposed to have spent most of his life, Greco-Roman 
medallions have been found at a Buddhist stupa from the 
second century A.D.—suggesting that Greeks were active in the 
local Buddhist community, as they are known to have been in 
others, during Na-ga-rjuna’s life-time or shortly before it.42 
Here, as in the Northwest, there were Greeks who knew Indian 
languages and Indians who knew Greek. Much circumstantial 
evidence suggests Stoic influence on Tamil literature, and at 
the same period some Sanskrit books made their way in Greek 
translation to the Mediterranean. 43 


The clearest evidence of intellectual diffusion from the 
Mediterranean to India is in connection with Greek 
astronomical texts. It has long been recognized that such 
diffusion took place in the fifth century a.p., and one Indian 


text, the Ga-rgi--Sam-hita-, explicitly acknowledges it, saying, 
“The Yavanas [Greeks] are barbarians, yet the science of 
astronomy originated with them and for this they should be 
reverenced as gods.”44 It has recently been demonstrated that 
in 149-150 ap., shortly before or during the lifetime of Na-ga- 
rjuna, a Greek astrological text “was directly transmitted ... 
from Roman Egypt to Western India.”45 Its translators were 
called “Lords of the Greeks, that is to say, men exercising some 
sort of authority over Greeks settled in the domains of the 
Western Ksatrapas.”46 These Greeks “appear to have had some 
sort of political organization within the state,” enjoying 
“extraordinary privileges” and “superior station.”47 Assuming 
the accuracy of this description, we may agree that “doubtless 
there were many other lines of transmission running in both 
directions between the two cultures,”48 and one such would 
seem to have involved the transmission of dialectical works. 
We know that an appetite for Greek philosophy had existed in 
India for centuries: the Indian “sophists” at Taxila questioned 
Onesicritus about Greek philosophy (Strabo XV.1.65), and the 
Mauryan emperor Bindusa-ra, in the third century B.c, specially 
requested a Greek philosopher from Antiochus I (Ath. 
XIV.652f-653a). 

The Milindapan-ha, or Questions of Ksing Milinda (or 
Menander) dramatically shows the stimulus diffusion process in 
action. Menander was a Greek king of an Indo-Greek kingdom 
who was elevated to the status of arhat, or enlightened one 
(freed from reincarnation), in the Buddhist tradition. The 
Questions of King Milinda (as he was called in Pali) show a 
Greek king skilled in eristics who was seeking an Indian sage 
with whom to engage in dialectical discussion of certain 
aporiai, or traditional dialectical themes. Finding no one who 
could engage in dialectical discourse, he declared: “Truly India 
is empty, contains nothing, has no one who can dispute with 
me.” For twelve years he tried one learned Indian after 
another, always disappointed in their lack of dialectical 
education. This is strong evidence that India at this time was 
predialectical. The saints, or arhats, in heaven, observing the 
situation, sent one of their own number, Na-gasena, to 
discourse with the king. Na-gasena was successful, overcame 
Menander in disputation, and converted him to Buddhism. The 


story, when read less as a pious conversion myth than as a 
resonance of intellectual history, suggests that, stimulated by 
the presence of Greek dialectic in India, some Buddhist 
teachers learned that dialectic and incorporated it into the 
Buddhist tradition. The date, circa 150 B.c., could indicate the 
moment when the Prajn-a-pa-ramita- protodialectical attitude 
began to develop into the Ma-dhyamika formalized dialectic.49 

The question is a delicate one, involved with feelings of 
both religion and nationalism. The vastness of it is staggering: 
the influence that seems to have been exercised from India to 
China and beyond by a dialectical handbook such as are known 
to have floated around the Hellenistic-Roman world—perhaps 
the famous one by Aenesidemus (Pyrrhonic Discourses), or by 
Cleitomachus, or Agrippa, or one of those by students of 
Arcesilaus and Carneades, or countless others, some by 
nameless authors or compilers—all containing more or less the 
same accumulated apparatus of arguments, any one capable of 
accounting for the entire argumentation of the early Ma- 
dhyamika thinkers, Na-ga-rjuna and A-ryadeva, and most of the 
subject matter of their successors down to and _ including 
Candraki-rti in around the seventh century and later the Veda- 
ntic argumentation of S an.kara, and so on. Aenesidemus’s 
Pyrrhonic Discourses has not survived, but Photius, a ninth- 
century Byzantine scholar, gives a precis of its contents; Book 
Two, he says, dealt with “principles, causes, affections, motion, 
generation and destruction,” and Book Three with “motion and 
sense perception and their properties.”50 These lists of topics 
agree well with Na-ga-rjuna’s contents. 


One modern author remarks that “Na-ga-rjuna had all the 
help he needed to achieve this task [the Ka-rika-].”51 He then 
mentions the Suttas and abhidharma as available to Na-ga- 
rjuna. But he seems to have forgotten about the revolutionary 
formal dialectic never before seen in India that Na-ga-rjuna 
introduced; neither the Suttas nor the abhidharma could have 
given him any help there (see chapter 15). Hence “all the help 
he needed” must have included some unacknowledged input 
from outside. The tradition that Na-ga-rjuna obtained his 
teachings from the na-ga (hence his name, “one who has 
achieved [his goal] with the aid of the dragons”)52 similarly 
suggests awareness that something significant must have come 


in from outside here, and similarly offers no help in identifying 
the source of this input. 

Na-ga-rjuna (whom some have taken as the historical figure 
behind the Milindapan-has Na-gasena) may have read the 
Hellenistic book or a translation or precis of it, or met the 
teacher who was purveying its doctrines, perhaps one of many 
Greco-Roman teachers purveying their schools’ wares in the 
expanded imperial range, perhaps an Indian connected with the 
Indo-Greek community. Perhaps the Greco-Buddhist teacher, or 
perhaps an Indian student, recast the argumentation to make it 
relevant to Buddhism. In any case, as Conze has remarked, the 
effect was virtually like a new religion—Maha-ya-na Buddhism 
—the form of Buddhism which (regardless of how Hinduized its 
later forms became) seems to have originated in the Greco- 
Buddhist communities of India, through a conflation of the 
Greek Democritean-sophistic-skeptical tradition with the 
rudimentary and wunformalized empirical and _ skeptical 
elements already present in early Buddhism. 


The drastic change in Buddhist thought represented by the 
Maha-ya-na has been traditionally called the Second Turning of 
the Wheel of the Dharma—as Na-ga-rjuna was called the 
“second Buddha.” The stature accorded to it in Buddhist history 
can hardly be exaggerated. “Of the great philosophers of Maha- 
ya-na Buddhism,” opines one scholar, “Na-ga-rjuna ... was 
undoubtedly the greatest.”53 His system “marks the beginning 
of |Maha-ya-na  Buddhism’s_ classical _ philosophical 
formulation.”54 To attempt to appropriate it into a foreign 
tradition, or to redescribe the conditions of its coming together 
as involving a foreign input, brings up complex nationalistic 
sentiments which Buddhism itself disavows. Is Na-ga-rjuna 
really to be called “perhaps the most important Indian scholar 
of any persuasion”55 for having borrowed a small part of the 
equipment of a foreign culture? The introduction to a recent 
edition of the Prasannapada- of Candraki-rti exemplifies the 
issues involved. “Na-ga-rjuna,” we read, “... had, probably in 
the second century A.D., with a lion’s roar second only to that of 
Buddha, flung the philosophy of the ‘middle way’ at his 
receptive, dumbfounded, and outraged contemporaries.”56 The 
leaven of foreign yeast, introduced into a pious tradition, 
brings outrage. “Ma-dhyamika thought has been virulently 


controversial from the beginning, arousing misunderstanding, 
disbelief, and outrage in roughly equal measure. Classical 
Indian opponents frequently repudiated it as nihilist.”57 That 
“classical Indian” teachers repudiated it supports that it was a 
foreign or imported doctrine. Change from outside influence 
represents the breakdown of emic or tribal views, and to one 
conditioned by those views must seem nihilistic. But the 
impulse to regard a tradition as ethnically pure is inappropriate 
to the doctrines of the Dharma. “Na-ga-rjuna,” our modern 
author goes on, “generally agreed, whether grudgingly or 
admiringly, to be the acutest intellect in Buddhist history, 
thinks his way relentlessly through to the conclusions he found 
implicit in Buddha’s promise of freedom (nirva-na) for all 
beings.”58 That Na-ga-rjuna was “grudgingly” appreciated 
again suggests foreign input in his teaching. Is it painful to 
rewrite: “to the conclusions he found in the foreign book that 
came into his hands”? The same author continues, in his 
introduction to Candraki-rti, to note that Na-ga-rjuna “made it 
impossible for Buddhist religious and philosophical thinking 
ever again to turn back to earlier conceptions.”59 Again this 
change is typical of explosive diffusion events. Diffusion which 
is suited to the shore on which it washes up causes growth and 
intensifies change in creative thought. 

The scholar continues: “The invocation to _ the 
Prasannapada-, the body of literature from which quotations 
are drawn in every chapter, and Buddha’s easy coming and 
going from page to page throughout the work, leave us in no 
doubt about its cultural origins.”60 This insistence on purity of 
cultural heritage is inappropriate, since Maha-ya-na Buddhism 
is a polyglot tradition into which other traditions from 
Pyrrhonism to Bon to Shinto have fed. The Buddhadharma 
always came with the understanding that it should be adapted 
everywhere to its new conditions. The pious Indian claim to its 
patrimony has in this sense no more force than any other. 
Diffusion is a vast and complex process, and all cultures are 
made up of manifold influences and borrowed elements.61 The 
scholar in question described the Prasannapada- as “a bright 
jewel in the rich crown of Indian philosophy“—as if philosophy 
were a nationalistic competition. “Those who have penetrated 
even a short way into Sanskrit and Chinese find that the great 


questions which frame the religious sense and the intellectual 
wonder of these cultures are, however different from those of 
Greece and Europe, still indefeasibly cognate with them so that 
we can move from one tradition to another without ever 
leaving the human scene.”62 But it may not be some archetypal 
humanness that unites these traditions so much as the actual 
empirical causality of history and historical contact. And 
indeed the “razor-sharp dialectic” of the “critique of pure 
reason”’63 of the “second Buddha” may bear the philosophical 
signature of a far-off culture barely heard of in the India of the 
Buddhists.64 

This story offers a sense of the power of books to move 
through and = across’ cultural barriers. Candraki-rti’s 
Prasannapada-, we read on, “arrived in Europe in manuscript 
form from Nepal about the middle of the nineteenth 
century.”65 Did the little book of Aenesidemus (or some other 
in his tradition) travel, through the lineage of its influence— 
from the Greek Mediterranean in the early Christian era, either 
through the Red Sea and Bay of Bengal or overland through 
Central Asia—to India, thence to create a wave that washed up 
centuries later in Tibet, Mongolia, China, Korea, and Japan, 
finally to return to Europe, at about the end of the Christian 
era? 

In fact, the situation is balanced. As the dialectical-logical 
dichotomy entered India from Greece, so the whole monism 
complex had entered Greece from India several centuries 
earlier, and has dominated the monistic and idealistic strands 
of western philosophy from Parmenides, Pythagoras, and Plato, 
to Spinoza, Hegel, and Heidegger. 
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Chapter Nineteen 


The Syllogism 


The Nya-ya-Vais’es.ika school, in which the 
Indian syllogism arose, was especially susceptible to diffused 
influences from abroad because its commitment to Vedic 
orthodoxy was superficial and its relationship to it virtually 
invisible. One scholar wrote: 


Though in later times it was tenaciously claimed that the 
Nya-ya-Vais‘es.ika was a Vedic philosophy and though 
our traditional scholars are never tired of tracing its 
origin to the Upanisads and even to the Samhitas, the 
really distinctive peculiarities of this system appear to be 
quite new in the Indian philosophical tradition.1 


The author points to the presence in this school not only of 
atomism, but of universals, syllogisms, and categories, and 
concludes: “The easy hypothesis ... [is] that of wholesale 
borrowing by the Indians from the Greeks.”2 The idea of 
“wholesale borrowing” cannot be established in toto. But if one 
element could be clearly related to a Greek source—as certain 
Greek elements from the pre-Socratic period can be tightly 
linked to Indian sources—then the general hypothesis would 
have more claim to attention. 


The Indian syllogism arose in the Naiya-yika tradition and 
was further developed by Buddhist thinkers. Some sixty years 
ago Vidyabhusana attempted to demonstrate Aristotelian 
influence on the Indian tradition in general and the syllogism 
in particular.3 Since the Indian syllogism evolved over a period 
of half a millennium—from the earliest syllogistic passages of 


the Nya-yaSu -tras(perhaps the first century B.c.) until the time 
of the Buddhist Digna-ga (fifth century a.p.)—the thesis is not 
simple to establish, or even to conceptualize. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact that the earliest form of the 
Indian syllogism, that of the Nya-ya Sutras, is the least like 
Aristotle’s in form, and the latest, that of Digna-ga, the most 
like it. 

To account for this development Vidyabhusana suggested a 
staged entry of Greek logic into India. First, he suggested, c. 
175-30 B.c., a few passages of Aristotle’s Rhetoric arrived, 
passages conveying the basic idea of inference but without its 
formal exposition. A century or two later, the Prior Analytics 
was absorbed into the Indian tradition, and several centuries 
later still, the Posterior Analytics. Given the great differences 
between the Aristotelian and Naiya-yika syllogisms, this 
unwieldy model was perhaps the best that could be offered. 


Other scholars have referred to such theorizing as a waste 
of time, pointing to certain differences between the Naiya-yika 
and Peripatetic syllogisms which render the possibility of 
influence implausible. The point can be made by comparing 
standard syllogisms from the two traditions. In the Aristotelian 
type called “Dari”—which has one universal and one particular 
premise, both positive—a particular is assigned to a category 
and then is concluded to have the defining trait of that 
category: 


(Universal premise:) All humans are mortal. 
(Particular premise:) Socrates is a human. 
(Conclusion:) Therefore Socrates is mortal. 


The reasoning is deductive and abstract, passing from a 
universal to a particular that is subsumed within the universal. 


The standard Naiya-yika syllogism, on the other hand, has 
five or six, not three, members: 


(1) (Thesis:) There is fire on the hill. 
(2) (Reason:) Because there is smoke on the hill. 
(3a) (Positive example:) As in a kitchen. 


(3b) (Negative example:) And not in a lake. 
(4) (Application:) There is smoke on the hill. 
(5) (Conclusion:) Therefore there is fire on the hill. 


The Naiya-yika syllogism does not involve a_ universal 
proposition. Instead it offers a pair of particular cases or 
analogues. It is not deductive but inductive. This is the main 
difference, though differences in form are prominent too. 


Though the logic of the Nya-ya Su-trasis primarily inductive, 
this is not because deductive awareness was lacking. The Su- 
tras and the commentarial literature on them show deductive 
tendencies. One commentator, for example, speaks of a 
“universal connection between the reason and the predicate,”4 
a concept suggested, in texts by “Gotama” and _ his 
commentator, Va-tsya-yana, by the still-inductive idea of 
universal concomitance—that the two factors, for example, 
smoke and fire, occur together in every instance that one can 
think of.5 Though the logicians of this school clearly were 
aware of universals and deduction from them, the form of the 
syllogism remained inductive and analogical. 

In the five-step syllogism illustrated above, the positive 
example (3a) establishes an inductive concomitance of the two 
terms which the syllogism seeks to connect—in the classic 
example, smoke and fire: When there is smoke in the kitchen 
there is fire in the kitchen. The negative example denies that 
the terms appear separately: As when in a lake there is no fire, 
there is also no smoke. From these examples the conclusion, 
that the two terms share a relationship of mutual concomitance 
—that is, that one never appears without the other being 
present—is induced by appeals to analogy rather than to 
principles of deduction. The reasoning does not proceed from 
universal to particular but from particular to particular. As a 
result of this important difference, as well as the formal 
discrepancy between three- and _five-limbed structures, 
attempts to connect the Peripatetic and Naiya-yika syllogisms 
have been difficult. “A more useful comparison” for the Naiya- 
yika syllogism, one scholar suggests, “can perhaps be found 
with John Stuart Mill’s canons of inductive reasoning.”6 


THE EPICUREAN PARALLEL 


These opinions are all based on the idea that the only Greek 
form of logic was Aristotle’s; thus, to find an inductive logic to 
refer to, one goes as far afield as Mill. But an even more fruitful 
comparison may be found among Greek logics that were not 
exclusively Peripatetic—the Megarian, the Stoic, the Epicurean, 
and the Neoplatonist. The ffirst three of these are 
chronologically eligible to have stimulated the Naiya-yika 
syllogism, quite as much as is the Peripatetic form. In fact, the 
widespread presence of the Hellenistic schools throughout the 
eastern Roman Empire makes these variants more likely to 
have turned up in India than Aristotle’s. By the Hellenistic 
period, interest in both Plato and Aristotle, which was typical 
of the classical milieu of the polis, had waned. There were Stoic 
and Epicurean teachers active in Afghanistan and quite possibly 
in northwest India also. The Epicureans especially disseminated 
their message with a missionary fervor and believed that it was 
their duty to teach the “barbarians.” And the central point is 
that the very quality that differentiates Naiya-yika logic from 
Peripatetic renders it similar—indeed nearly identical—to the 
Epicurean and other Hellenistic varieties. 

Epicurean logicians stripped Aristotelian logic of its 
universals and reshaped it into an empiricist form. Like Naiya- 
yika logic, the Epicurean form is based on particular-to- 
particular reasoning employing induction and analogy; it does 
not acknowledge the legitimacy of the universal proposition 
and is not involved in a quasi-metaphysical belief in abstract 
logical necessity. Again like the Naiya-yika, it infers “the nature 
of unperceived objects by analogy with the objects of our 
experience.”7 In place of the repudiated universal statement, it 
substitutes the analogous exemplum. The exemplum is drawn 
from experience and hence is empirical, whereas the universal 
proposition, with its pretension of embodying a law of the 
universe, implies metaphysical ambitions. 

The general philosophical frameworks of the Epicurean and 
Naiya-yika logics are identical. Both, above all, faced up to the 
problem of induction. In rejecting the quasi-metaphysical 
implications of deductive logic, both Naiya-yikas and 
Epicureans were aware that they left themselves open to the 


ultimate fallibility of empirical generalizations. The Naiya-yikas 
“viewed the examples as providing evidence for pervasion”— 
that is, for the formation of a category generalization which, 
being based on generalizing from examples, only really applies 
to those examples and hence is less ambitious than the 
universal proposition—but they generally admit that the 
statement of pervasion is always fallible—that subsequent 
examination may show that what seemed to be concomitance 
between h [the sign] and s [the inferred nonobserved datum] is 
not really such.”8 Similarly the Epicurean logician Philodemus 
(c. 100 B.c.) taught that “the inference from signs is of course 
not infallible, but if it is based on sufficiently broad empirical 
observation it will be highly probable.”9 The fact that an 
inference may have to be reviewed when new evidence arises 
is, in other words, taken for granted in both traditions. No a 
priori universals are recognized. 

The two schools also shared an attitude of semantic realism. 
Neither Naiya-yikas nor Epicureans taught a completely 
formalized logic in which free variables could be replaced by 
any term whatever, as the deductivist Peripatetic and Buddhist 
logicians did. In both cases, a resistance to complete 
formalization around variables arose from an_ empiricist 
conviction that terms without experiential or existential 
referents are meaningless. An Aristotelian could syllogize about 
unicorns. In his view, the fact that one term of the argument 
lacked existential connection had no effect on the validity of 
the reasoning, which resided in purely formal matters. 
Epicureans, on the other hand, felt that the meanings of words 
are based exclusively on empirical references. In this view, 
language is based on perception and “any use of words to refer 
to non-empirical entities ... should be rejected as lacking 
cognitive meaning.”10 Among the Indian schools a similar 
division is found. The Buddhists could syllogize about 
imaginary entities. But among the Naiya-yikas, if one term in a 
proposition failed to denote any empirical referent, the 
proposition was ruled out as “semantically unfit.”11 


SMOKE AND FIRE 


An exemplum used consistently in the Indian systems of 
inductive inference involves the concomitance of smoke and 
fire (as in the five-limbed Naiya-yika syllogism cited above). 
Smoke is the lin.ga or laks.an.a, that is, the “sign” of fire, or the 
hetu, that is, the evidence which convinces us of the presence of 
fire. According to Naiya-yika theory, we experience the 
concomitance of this signifier and signified many times and, 
when looking at the smoke rising from behind the hill, 
remember these experiences of smoke/fire concomitance and 
interpret the present sign on analogy with those remembered 
events. 


The Epicurean Philodemus also used the smoke/fire image 
to illustrate inductive inference from “signs” (semeia). In 
arguing against the Stoic method of proof by contraposition, he 
wrote: 


In order to make the contraposition “If there is or has 
been no fire, there is no smoke,” we contend that always 
in all cases smoke has been observed to be given off by 
fire.12 


Even beyond the Epicurean tradition, the empirical- 
inductive inference from signs was a common subject in the 
Hellenistic philosophical milieu. Aristotle had recognized the 
value of induction, but limited its application to the “lower” 
sciences (Rhet. 1.1357a32-b36; An. Pr. II.70a3~38). But the 
Democritean Nausiphanes taught a thoroughgoing inductive 
inference which, along with his atomism, probably influenced 
Epicurus in his revision of Aristotle, and which may be the 
foundation of Philodemus’s theory. Furthermore, the Greek 
physicians had been systematic empiricists since Hippocrates in 
the fifth century B.c., and the specifically Empiricist school of 
medicine arose in the third century B.c; its texts shared 
terminology with Philodemus and other Epicurean inductivists. 
Indeed, the terms and concepts of empirical-inductive logic 
were shared among many Hellenistic schools, including the 
Stoics, Epicureans, Empirical Medical Writers, Pyrrhonists, and 
a variety of eclectics. 


In this common stream, some of which probably washed up 


on the shores of India in the same way in which Greek 
astronomy books and Roman coins arrived there, the use of the 
smoke/fire exemplum was widespread. It is found after 
Philodemus, for example, in the works of the Pyrrhonist 
encyclopedist Sextus Empiricus, a member of the Empirical 
medical school, in terms which suggest that it is the common 
exemplum for discussion of these issues: 


As soon as we see ... smoke, we recall ... fire. (AL 
1I.152-153) 

We ... infer fire from smoke. (AL II.157) 

They [the Stoics] term a sign “suggestive” when, being 
mentally associated with the thing signified, it 
suggests to us the thing associated with it, which is not 
clearly perceived at the moment—as for instance in the 
case of smoke and fire. (OP II.ioo) 


When a man sees smoke, fire is signified. (OP II.102) 


Sextus’s exposition parallels the Naiya-yika not only in the 
smoke/fire exemplum but in the terminology of “signs” and the 
use of them to inductively infer a nonperceived datum from 
past associations. A longer passage will show Sextus’s 
empiricizing tendency wrapped up with the same exemplum 
and the same terminology of signs; here Sextus is discussing the 
Epicurean logic, and the tactic which it adopted to arrive at the 
inference of atoms and void: 


But things naturally non-evident, and things temporarily 
so, have need of the kind of observation effected by sign 
—the temporarily non-evident because, in certain 
circumstances, they are removed from our clear 
perception, and the naturally non-evident because they 
are forever nonapparent. As then, there are two distinct 
classes of things which require sign, sign also has 
revealed itself as twofold—the “commemorative,” which 
appear to be chiefly of use in the case of things 
temporarily non-evident, and the “indicative,” which is 
deemed proper for adoption in the case of things 
naturally non-evident. 


Thus the commemorative sign, when observed in 


conjunction with the thing signified in a clear 
perception, brings us, as soon as it is present and when 
the thing signified has become non-evident, to a 
recollection of the thing observed along with it and now 
no longer clearly perceived—as in the case of smoke and 
fire; for as we have often observed these to be connected 
with each other, as soon as we see the one—that is to 
say, smoke—we recall the other—that is to say, the 
unseen fire. (AL II.150-153) 


Sextus is engaged, in this passage, in an empiricizing 
purification of the Epicurean logic, as the latter was of the 
Aristotelian. He goes on to attack the doctrine of the 
“indicative” sign by which the Epicureans hoped to use indirect 
empirical data to establish the truth of propositions which were 
by nature not available for direct empirical testing—that is, 
atoms and void. He limits the application of logic to the 
discovery of data unseen at the time but not naturally and 
inherently unseeable, that is, to the “commemorative” sign 
based on memory of actual experience. The “indicative” sign he 
criticizes on the grounds that it goes beyond actual experience 
and thus, in Sextus’s phenomenalism, is meaningless; the 
commemorative sign, arising from and applying to everyday 
experience, is the only criterion.13 Sextus’s “commemorative” 
sign is the hetu-linga-laks.an.a which the Naiya-yikas also 
exemplify as smoke in relation to fire. In general, his version of 
the theory of signs, while adapted from Stoic and Epicurean 
sources, is closer to “Gotama’s” than are the Stoic and 
Epicurean forms. 


It is impossible, on present evidence, to be certain how 
early the smoke/fire exemplum appeared in either Greek or 
Indian literature. Though Philodemus used it in countering 
Stoic logic, it is not found either in Diogenes Laertius’s or in 
Sextus’s expositions of Stoic logic. It may be more likely to 
have arisen in the atomist tradition of Epicurus; not only is it 
found in an Epicurean author, Philodemus, but it is used by 
Sextus especially when arguing against Epicurean positions. In 
extant Indian literature it seems to be first used in the Nya-ya 
Su -trasof “Gotama”—a work accumulated over a long period of 


time—from around 200 B.c. to around 450 a.D., with possible 
memory traces of a period as early as 500 B.c. But the syllogistic 
passages are not early in this period. Na-ga-rjuna and A- 
ryadeva apparently did not know of them, and the first extant 
author who did is Asan-ga, about 400 A.p. The syllogism, in 
other words, probably appeared in the Naiya-yika literature 
after Na-ga-rjuna and before Asan.iga, that is, between c. 150 
and c. 400 A.D. 

It is more than plausible that both the Nya-ya-Vais’esika 
and its classical adversary, the Ma-dhyamika school, were 
responding to stimulus from Hellenistic Greek schools, 
especially in the development of their methods. Both the 
systematic dialectical reductio ad absurdum and the logic of the 
syllogism probably arose at least in part from western sources, 
and the conflict between them which enlivened Indian 
philosophical discourse for several centuries may reflect a 
similar, somewhat earlier moment of the Greco-Roman milieu. 
These seem to be parts of a new wave of Indian thought 
ushered in by a melange of Hellenistic philosophical koine- 
brought by the eclectic professors who taught in Asia and in 
eclectic compendia not unlike those of Sextus. 


THE FIVE-LIMBED STRUCTURE 


The principal problem with this model of the origin of the 
Indian syllogism is the five-limbed structure of the Naiya-yika 
syllogism, which does not occur in any extant Greek text. The 
Stoics, it is true, suggested four-limbed disjuncta, but these had 
much more in common with the dialectical fourfold formula 
(catus.kot.i) than with the Naiya-yika syllogism, which is, as 
Nakamura says, “unnecessarily diffuse, since the members (4) 
and (5) are, in fact, only repetitions of (2) and (1).”14 Perhaps 
a century or more after this form was devised, the Buddhist 
logician Digna-ga “established the three-proposition syllogism 
...” But this is not to imply that “Gotama” could not see that 
the job could have been done in three steps. “The aim ... of the 
founder of the Nya-ya system was not in the least to propound 
the most concise form of syllogism possible; he desired to teach 
how best to impart to others a conviction reached by an 


inference.”15 And the rules of debating practice, on which the 
five-limbed syllogism may have been based, were an 
appropriate place to look for the best way “to impart to others 
a conviction." 


It has repeatedly been suggested that “Gotama’s” five- 
limbed syllogism was derived from a ten-limbed pattern of 
debate that was more rhetorical than systematically 
inferential.16 This model has been taken as supporting the 
evolution of the syllogism out of the earlier debate in a purely 
Indian context, not needing any outside influence. 


One problem with this view is that from a philological 
standpoint the Nya-ya Su-tras do not seem to preserve a 
developmental record of a coherent tradition. They do not 
show a development from a set of debating rules to a set of 
syllogistic rules so much as a conflation of textual records on 
these two subjects. They seem to be a compilation from at least 
three sources, not a single source which was gradually 
developed and elaborated. Books two and three of the Su-tras 
seem to have been adopted from a Vais’es.ika source in the 
period in which the two schools were amalgamating—possibly 
around 450 a.p. Parts of books one and five preserve a debating 
textbook whose history goes back at least as far as the age of 
the Buddhist Nikayas. Other parts of these books purvey 
principles of syllogism which have no extant antecedents in the 
Indian tradition. There is little internal connection among these 
three elements, which seem to have been adopted as packages 
from different sources during the formation of this composite 
school. 


The sections on debating rules can be traced back in the 
Indian tradition to earlier texts that describe these rules in 
terms recognizably related to the Nya-ya Su-tras. The atomist 
source in turn is recognizably Vais’es.ika (though its ultimate 
sources are another question). But for the syllogistic sections 
there is no identifiable source anywhere in the Indian tradition. 
Only one known source in the world could have provided the 
input at the time, and that very source is known to have been 
abundantly present in India during the period in question. The 
fact that the Nya-ya school is widely recognized as 
nonorthodox, that is, non-Vedic (though it officially calls itself 


a Vedic tradition), may explain why this school in particular 
might have been receptive to non-Vedic—and even, perhaps, 
non-Indian—input. 

A hypothetical reconstruction of a diffusion event might 
suppose that the tradition of debating encountered, in the 
Greek communities of either or both northwest and south 
India, a more rigorous form of argument like that of the 
Epicurean logicians. The new method of argumentation was 
adapted to the local style by means of the five-membered 
syllogism based in part on the ten-limbed debating procedure 
and in part on the imported materials. The Naiya-yikas, in 
other words, may have tamed the Hellenistic syllogism into 
assimilable form by rendering it superficially similar to the 
inherited forms of debate. 


S*ABDA 


S‘abda means “hearing presented as a source of knowledge” (a 
pra.ma-n.a). In the Hindu tradition in general, S‘abda refers to 
the hearing of scriptural authority, that is, the Vedas. The 
Naiya-yika teacher “Gotama,” however, offers a new and bold 
expansion of the concept to include hearing “the instructive 
assertion of a reliable person” (NS 1.1.7). A reliable person, or 
authority, is “one who has direct knowledge of something and 
is both desirous and capable of speaking about it.”17 The same 
doctrine is found in Philodemus and other Hellenistic 
inductivists, as a means of avoiding empirical solipsism by 
establishing an intersubjective basis. Philodemus, for example, 
says: 


We collect [in our empirical investigations] not only the 
signs appearing to us or tested by our experience, but 
also the appearances taken from observation by 
others.18 


The Naiya-yika interpretation of S‘abda is unusual in the Indian 
tradition and may in fact represent the memory of the 
experience of an important cultural transaction. Va-tsya-yana, 
the first great commentator on the Nya-ya Su-tras, says that the 
“reliable person” whose testimony is used may be a 


foreigner. 19 
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Chapter Twenty 
Pepripatetics and Vais‘es.ikas 


Most scholars agree that the Nya-ya and the 
Vais’es.ika were once’ separate’ schools.1 After the 
crystallization of doctrines in the Nya-ya Su-tras and the Vais 
‘es.ika Su-tras, the two schools seem to have entered a long 
period of interaction and side-by-side development culminating 
in a formal synthesis in perhaps the tenth century a.p. During 
this long period, each openly shared large parts of the other’s 
teachings. The dates of the two Su-tras—not even to mention 
the pre-Su-tra phases of both schools—are very much in doubt. 
Both are dated cultically to the sixth century B.c. and may 
contain some residue from that period, but both seem to have 
taken something like their present form in about the second 
century A.D., and most of their development can be assigned to 
the two or three centuries before that. 


The Vais‘es.ika Su-tras, attributed to one Kan.a-da, about 
whom nothing definite is known, are widely considered to have 
been more ancient in origin than the Nya-ya Su-tras; they are 
“the earliest basic text in the whole range of the Nya-ya-Vais 
“es.ika literature”2 and are often attributed to the age of the 
great na-stika or non-Vedic systems, Buddhism, Jainism, and A- 
ji-vikism.3 

One question involved in this dating is the relationship 
between Jain and Vais’es.ika atomisms. Some have derived the 
Jain from the Vais’es.ika, other the Vais’es.ika from the Jain. 
At any rate, certain similarities seem to point to a connection. 
Several primitive elements in Jain atomism have been 
mentioned as indications that it may have arisen before 
dialectical criticism. First, the absolute distinction between ji-va 


and aqji-va,or material and immaterial, brings with it the 
problem of the adhering of material atoms to a nonmaterial 
soul. Second, the Jain doctrine that all atoms are exactly alike 
makes problems at the stage of atomic aggregates that appear 
to have different qualities. Most serious of all is the Jain 
assertion that the atoms are infinitesimal, that is, lacking in 
magnitude, like the point-monads of the Pythagoreans. Zeno 
pointed out that aggregates of constituents which lack 
magnitude will also lack magnitude; thus the infinitesimal 
point-monad cannot account for visible bodies. Jain atomism 
seems to have been formulated without awareness of its 
vulnerability to such criticism, and hence to have arisen before 
it—that is, before Na-ga-rjuna and A-ryadeva. 


Vais’es.ika atomism seems to be a partially 
revised version of Jain atomism. It defines the atoms of the 
four elements as possessing different sense qualities. (Air atoms 
possess tangibility, fire atoms both tangibility and color; water 
atoms add taste, and earth atoms add smell.) Like the Jain 
atoms, however, the Vais’es.ika atoms are said to lack 
magnitude—to be “extensionless, mathematical points” that do 
“not ‘occupy’ space” but become “related to _ spatial 
directions.”4 This doctrine, which would seem to have been 
adopted from the Jains or from their source, is a primitive, or 
as one scholar put it, a “quaint and archaic” feature of the 
system.5 The Vais’es.ika view, then, like the Jain, seems to 
have been developed prior to the introduction into the Indian 
discourse of the Eleatic type of criticism. 

In time both Ma-dhyamika and Advaitin dialecticians put 
the Vais’es.ika theory to the test, or elenchus. If the atoms are 
said to have extension, then they have parts and thus are not 
indivisible units; if they lack extension, then they cannot 
coalesce into extended aggregates, and so on. By the time the 
dialectical elenchus had appeared in India, the Vais’es.ika 
doctrine had evidently hardened to the point where it could 
not be abandoned but only defended. As time passed, the 
whole range of criticisms was made. Even the disproof of point- 
monads on the basis of the incommensurability of the 
hypotenuse of the right-angled triangle—a criticism which had 
been made by Hippasus of Metapontum in the fifth century B.c. 


—was leveled against the Vais’es.ika doctrine centuries later by 
the mathematician Kamalakara Bhatta.6 Nya-ya-Vais’es.ika 
polemicists like Va-tsya-yana and Uddyotakara became masters 
of dialectical argumentation in response to this barrage of 
attacks. As one scholar notes, “[T]hey fought, all along, for the 
atomic theory and sought to develop it against the relentless 
tirade of the idealists through the ages for a period extending 
over about 1500 years.”7 

Still, the primitiveness of elements of Jain and Vais’es.ika 
atomism does not necessarily indicate a pre-Alexandrian date, 
only a predialectical date, which is to say, a pre-Ma-dhyamika 
date. In fact, there is no certain proof of the existence of 
atomism in any Indian philosophy until after 326 B.c. Perhaps it 
is worth mentioning that one of the philosophers who 
accompanied Alexander, Anaxarchus, was a Democritean. One 
scholar, noting the lack of pre-Alexandrian evidence for Indian 
atomism, felt that atomism appeared “suddenly” in India at a 
time when Greek influence was present and Epicurean atomism 
a popular and widespread doctrine in the Greco-Roman world.8 
Another has pointed out interesting parallels with Empedocles: 
the presence of four elements and two forces and the denial of 
origination and destruction in favor of the mixing and remixing 
of elements which do not themselves originate or perish.9 
Jayatilleke, perhaps in part attempting to keep the 
development Indian, has proposed the derivation of Vais’es.ika 
from the doctrine of Pakudha Kacca-yana.10 But this may still 
point elsewhere, as Keith has pointed out that Pakudha’s six 
elements correspond to Empedocles’s six factors, “which means 
that sukha (pleasure) and duhkha (pain) are comparable to 
Empedocles’ principles of Harmony and Strife.”11 


Another comparison with Greek philosophy—that between 
the “categories” of the Vais’es.ika and Peripatetic schools—has 
been proposed and not well received.12 These two systems are 
the most determined attempts at realist metaphysics in their 
traditions. The relations between both the equipment and the 
strategies with which they sought to preserve the integrity of 
phenomena has not yet been given the attention it deserves. A 
superficial comparison of the lists of “categories” of the two 
schools does not go nearly far enough. There are in fact deep 
and close affinities between the two systems on _ all 


metaphysically important points. 


SAVING THE PARTICULARS 


Aristotle strove to save the particulars, or commonsense reals, 
from the realm of doxa or illusion to which Parmenides and 
Plato had relegated them. For Plato, particular existents are 
really only partially existent and hence are unknowable—since 
what does not really exist cannot really be known, as 
Parmenides pointed out (fr. 2). What is knowable, according to 
this view, is the noumenal structure of primordial abstractions 
arranged as a hierarchy of ontic genera which do not 
necessarily touch the commonsense reals. Aristotle, seeking to 
make particulars knowable again, converted Plato’s hierarchy 
of ontic genera into a naturalistic system of scientific categories 
for use in classifying the experienced entities of nature. He 
inverted the value structure of Plato’s system by removing 
primary value from the universal and reassigning it to the 
particular. “In the main,” as one scholar remarked, “he might 
perhaps be called a naive realist.”13 

Seen in context of the history of Indian philosophy, the Vais 
“es.ika system served a parallel function. Kan.a-da may have 
been reacting against Buddhist phenomenalism or against the 
various monistic systems; in either case the Vais’es.ika 
tradition, as Radakrishnan said, “takes its stand on the 
deliverance of the empirical consciousness, which deals first 
and last with real and separate things.”14 Vis‘esa, from which 
the school takes its name, means “distinctions” or 
“differentiations,” and refers to the real individuality of 
empirically experienced things. The objects of experience are 
viewed as really existing, in their separate individualities, 
outside of any mind. 


Furthermore, the Vais’es.ika school, like Aristotle, went 
beyond saving the phenomena to attempting to make them 
amenable to scientific analysis. It offers “a philosophical base 
for accommodating scientific insights.”15 Its “standpoint is 
more scientific than speculative, more analytic than 
synthetic.”16 Consequently the Vais’es.ikas valued logical 
consistency and observed the principle of contradiction quite as 


much as did Aristotle or indeed any western school. The Nya- 
ya-Vais‘es.ika credo, “Whatever is is knowable and 
nameable,”17 is a rejection of the three doubts of Gorgias at 
one stroke. 


CATEGORIES 


Aristotle and Kan.a-da present lists of topics which are usually 
translated by the English equivalent of Aristotle’s word for 
them, categories (Grk. kate-goriai, Skt. pada-rtha). These lists 
are not entirely fixed. Aristotle, in the Categories,18 presents ten 
topics; in another work, the Posterior Analytics, only eight. In 
the Vais’es.ika tradition Kan.a-da lists six, and later authors 
make various changes in the list. 


Kaistatdae: 
Substance 
Qualitity 
Voaiony 
Belivéosality or genus 
Phaticularity or species 
Duterence 
Rosemree(fautdedAaitd?tdsan.a-da) 
Possession (not in An. Post.) 
Action 
Passivity 


The word pada-rtha literally means “a thing to which a 
word refers,”19 and Kan.a-da refers to his categories as 
“predicables” (VS 1.4). They have something to do, then, with 
language analysis, but in addition are described as “the ‘reals,’ 
the stuff of which everything else is made.”20 This two- 
aspected, linguistic-metaphysical nature of the categories 
suggests a belief in a language-reality isomorphism—a belief, 
that is, that the categories of language are the categories of 
reality. Such linguistic reification is characteristic, in the Indian 
tradition, of the Mimamsa school. In one passage, Kan.a-da 
argues against this school, asserting that a word does not 
contact its object and therefore any connection between them 
is purely by convention (VS VII.2.15-24). Yet in another 


passage the proof of the reality of the self, as against the 
Buddhist doctrine of not-self, seems based on_ linguistic 
reification: 


[The proof of the existence of the self is not solely] from 
revelation, because of the non-application of the word 
“T” (to other designates or objects). (VS III.2.9)21 


Since, in other words, the word “I” does not apply to anything 
else than a self, and since it is assumed that it must apply to 
something that exists, the self must exist. The argument 
remained a standard one in Vais‘es.ika thought until at least 
the time of S ri-dhara (c. 1000 «.D.), who says: 


We find the word “I” used in the Veda as well as in 
ordinary parlance, by learned persons; and this word 
could not be without something that it would denote. Its 
own form could not form its denotation, as that would 
involve the incongruity of its operation bearing upon 
itself; as has been well declared—‘“no word ever denotes 
itself.” And hence that something which is denoted by 
the word “I” would be the self.22 


Like Sanskrit pada-rtha, Greek kate-goria means essentially 
“a thing said.” In Aristotle, as in Kan.a-da, it means specifically 
“a predicable.” For both Kan.a-da and Aristotle there is 
considerable reason to believe that the category lists were 
based on grammatical distinctions.23 The author of the 
Categories—whether Aristotle or an Aristotelian—begins his 
work with the statement: 


Things are said to be named “equivocally” when, though 
they have a common name, the definition corresponding 
with the name differs for each. 


In a properly ordered universe, one may infer, there would be 
exactly one thing (or type of thing) for each name. The 
categories are given a linguistic definition: They are 
“expressions which are in no way composite” (Cat. 1b25)—that 
is, expressions each of which refers to one datum and no other. 


Primary substances are defined as “things which can be 
predicated only of themselves” (Cat. 3b15 and 3a35). 

But nowhere in the Categories are there metaphysical 
assertions based on language quite as baldly as Kan.a-da’s proof 
of the reality of the self by the existence of the word “I.” 
Despite the fact that Aristotle begins his classifications from 
linguistic principles, his attitude toward language seems to 
involve less reification than that of the Vais’es.ikas. In his 
definition of the category of “quality,” for example, he writes: 


In most ... cases, the name of that which is qualified is 
derived from that of the quality ... There are some cases, 
however, in which, as the quality in consideration has 
no name, it is impossible that those possessed of it 
should have a name that is derivative. [Nevertheless 
such qualities are real.] ... Sometimes, even though a 
name exists for the quality, that which takes its 
character from the quality has a name that is not a 
derivative. [Nevertheless, these qualities also are real.] 
... We may therefore state that those things are said to 
be possessed of some specific quality which have a name 
derived from that of the aforesaid quality, or which are 
in some other way dependent on it. (Cat. 10a25 ff.) 


Aristotle, aware of the considerable language criticism that had 
already occurred before him in the Greek tradition, holds the 
relationship between language and reality to be primary but 
still limited. He is most comfortable when language and reality 
seem to coincide, but he does not argue directly from language 
to reality, as the Vais’es.ikas occasionally do. 


Beyond these basic congruences the two lists of categories 
have only superficial similarities. Aristotle and Kan.a-da have 
used different principles to arrive at their lists of topics. The 
basis of Kan.a-da’s categories is that everything there listed is 
asserted to be partless. The Vais’es.ika system is an 
investigation of how these ultimate entities “combine to 
become facts.”24 “Facts” in this context are commonsense reals, 
the “things” of everyday life. The minimal “fact” in the Vais 
“es.ika view is made up of three metaphysical reals: a substance 
plus an attribute plus the reified relation which binds them 


together. The Vais’es.ika list of categories accepts both reals 
known by sense-perception and reals known only by inference 
—such as relations. In this “erector set” or “building code” 
metaphysics both are simples which may be combined 
according to, and only according to, certain specified rules. 

Aristotle’s categories, on the other hand, are not based on a 
metaphysical concept such as simplicity or partlessness. Some 
of them seem to reflect the classification of different types of 
propositions. Qualities, for example, are presented as the basis 
of judgments of likeness and unlikeness, and the category of 
quantity is said to be the basis of statements of equality and 
inequality (Cat. 6a27). 

Some cases will make these differences clear. In the Vais 
‘es.ika Su-tras, the category of substance is defined as follows: 


There are nine substances, viz., earth, water, fire, air, a- 
ka-s‘a, time, place, self, and mind (manas). (VS 1.1.4) 


The list begins, predictably, with the four atomic elements and 
the infinite and partless element a-ka-s‘a; then proceeds to the 
immortal soul (“self”), which is also conceived as infinite and 
partless; the mind (manas) which is material and composed of 
atoms; and the two Kantian “conditions” of space and time. 

Not one of these terms will be found in Aristotle’s list of 
substances. Aristotle’s substances are ordinary individuals (Cat. 
3b10), meaning by “individual” not a simple but a particular, a 
commonsense real such as this man or this horse. For Kan.a-da 
the substances are the primordial elements from which 
particulars are made and the conditions under which they exist; 
for Aristotle the primary reality is the particular itself. In this 
Aristotle is less a materialist and more a naive realist than the 
Vais’es.ikas, more explicitly dedicated to saving the particulars 
from the universals which, in Plato’s thought, had gobbled 
them up.25 Aristotle’s primary substances are all commonsense 
particulars, and his secondary substances are the class concepts 
(species and genera) which include them. For Aristotle, time 
and place, which Kan.a-da treats as substances, are classed as 
categories separate from substance, as its conditions; for Kan.a- 
da, the class concepts, which Aristotle treats as secondary 
substances, belong to the category of universals. The Vais 


“es.ika system goes farther than Aristotle in the practice of 
reifying abstractions which Aristotle found unsavory in Plato’s 
teachings. When unity and separateness, for example, are 
reified as real existents (VS VII.2.1-2), we are back in the 
world of Plato’s Sophist, where (255d3-7) a very similar 
thought is found. Aristotle avoids the reification of relations 
which may be construed as draining off reality from the 
particular entities being related. 

Similar differences are found in the structuring principles of 
the other categories. Kan.a-da treats number and size as 
qualities, whereas for Aristotle they comprise the category of 
quantity. Contact and disjunction, remoteness and nearness, 
which Kan.a-da treats as qualities, would fall in Aristotle’s 
category of relations. Pleasure and pain, which for Kan.a-da are 
qualities, are affections or passivities for Aristotle. 


In short, the lists of categories are sufficiently different that 
there need be no speculation on their account about borrowing 
in either direction. Past speculators about affinities or relations 
between these schools have come to the same conclusion—and 
then neglected to go beyond this point. But the dissimilarities 
between their lists of categories does not mean that the two 
systems as wholes are equally different. The category lists are 
introductory presentations, ways to get into the systems of 
which the lists are only abbreviated hints. It is not in these 
introductory lists that the relationship lies, but in the real stuff 
of the metaphysics underlying the lists. 


MATTER 


Kan.a-da was an atomist and Aristotle was not. Kan.a-da seems 
to have written in the period before the dialectical critique of 
atomism had developed in India. Aristotle, on the other hand, 
was well aware of the Zenonian critique of atomism, which he 
summarizes in the De Caelo (303a3 ff.) and the Physics (231a21 
ff.). His own conception of Prime Matter is less a rejection of 
atomism than an attempt to retain its useful qualities while 
avoiding the problems pointed out by Zeno. Aristotle accepts 
the atomist premise that the changes of matter as we 
experience it must be accounted for by the movements of 


unseen bodies—that is, matter must be conceived as made up 
of separable parts which can alter their arrangement at a level 
below our ability to perceive. Yet Aristotle, aware of the Eleatic 
elenchus, realized that to designate these unseen quantities 
either as dimensionless points or as extended indivisible atoms 
can lead to contradictions. He conceived matter as a body that 
“can be divided anywhere, but not everywhere at once” ;26 that 
is to say, its selfhood could not be taken completely apart as an 
aggregate of atoms could theoretically be taken apart to the 
point where the reality of the aggregate, its selfhood, was 
totally denied. 

For the Vais’es.ikas, the four elements are primary or 
ultimate; atoms are of four types, each permanent and 
unchangeable. For Aristotle the division into four elements is 
not primary; prime or primary matter has no _ internal 
distinctions of quality. But since Aristotle’s prime matter never 
occurs, in experience anyway, as itself, but only in conjunction 
with one of the primary qualities—that is, as one of the four 
elements— this distinction is not so important. In fact, Aristotle 
asserts once that there is no body prior to the elements (Phys. 
II.1). Prime matter, in other words, does not exist by itself, but 
only as actualized by a quality, which at once makes it an 
element; it is related to Aristotle’s concept of potentiality, both 
being ways to avoid the deconstructive rigors of the Eleatic 
elenchus. 


The ultimacy of the four elements in the Vais’es.ika system 
means that though they can combine with one another they 
cannot change into one another. Empedocles had similarly 
taught that there is no transformation of matter, only its 
mixing. Aristotle felt certain difficulties in this view. In the first 
place, he complained that “it makes even growth impossible, 
unless it be increase by addition ... but it is not by addition 
that growing things are believed to increase” (De Gen. et Cor. 
11.6). Addition alone, for example, could not account for the 
changes of form that an organism displays as it grows; it could 
only account for changes in quantity or size. Secondly, change 
by addition cannot account for the uniformity which natural 
processes, like the changes of organic form, or reproduction, 
exhibit; random aggregations of atoms should produce all 
manner of odd entities, rather than the regular production of 


humans from humans, wheat from wheat, and so on. Finally 
the question of the changes of the soul seems unaccountable: 
“How, e.g., is the change from being musical to being 
unmusical, or how is memory or forgetting, to occur?” (De Gen. 
et Cor. II.6). Aristotle avoided these and other criticisms leveled 
against the Empedoclean view by declaring that the elements 
change into one another by exchanging their primary qualities. 
He conceived the combining or mixing of elements into a fact 
to occur “through chemical union as opposed to mechanical 
mixture.”27 

The Vais’es.ikas seem to be revising the Jain doctrine to 
accord greater integrity to the particulars. Whereas each atom, 
in the Jain view, contains all sense qualities in potentia, in the 
Vais ‘es.ika Su-tras they occur in precise and consistent number: 


Earth possesses color, taste, smell, and touch. Waters 
possess color, taste, and touch ... Fire possesses color 
and touch. Air possesses touch. (VS II.1.1-4) 


This view was criticized by S an-kara for its attribution of 
multiple qualities to atoms which are asserted to be simple and 
infinitesimal. Aristotle’s elements, being nonatomic, avoid this 
criticism. Each possesses two of the four primary qualities: Fire 
is hot and dry, air hot and wet, water cold and wet, earth cold 
and dry. For Aristotle each type of matter has also a 
characteristic motion: Fire rises, earth sinks; air rises in earth 
or water and sinks through fire, and so on. Vais’es.ika texts 
hint at a correspondence between certain types of motion and 
certain elements, but less clearly articulated: Earth and water 
both have a tendency to sink, though water, earth, and fire all 
have a tendency to flow. Under the influence of fire, water rises 
rather than sinks, and so on (VS V.2.3-6).28 

Each system recognizes the quintessence, or fifth element, 
which has special properties. In both traditions it is defined as 
rarer than the other four elements and as characterized by 
sanctity. Aristotle’s ether is the substance of which the 
heavenly bodies are made, entities which are associated, from 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead to Plato, with divinities and 
souls. Unlike the four elements found in the sublunar realm, 
ether is eternal and unchangeable. Similarly in the Vais’es.ika 


system, “earth, water, fire and air are both eternal and 
noneternal, while a-ka-s’a is eternal only.”29 In both systems 
the fifth element is kept carefully separate from the others, in 
the Vais’es.ika view by the doctrine that it does not combine 
with the other elements, in Aristotle’s by secluding it in the 
superlunary realm where the four elements and the process of 
change they are involved in do not exist. Aristotle’s ether 
moves only in circular motions, and Kan.a-da’s a-ka-s‘a is 
spherical. In fact, in the Vais’es.ika view, all eternal things are 
spherical, as Parmenides’ Being was spherical and Aristotle’s 
cosmic entities, especially the heavenly bodies, which are 
composed of ether alone, are spherical, and move only in 
circular rotation. Vais’es.ika authors distinguish two types of 
sphericity: the infinitesimal sphericity of atoms and the infinite 
sphericity of a-ka-s‘a. These concepts both seem predialectical 
in origin. Sphericity in atoms would give them parts, such as 
center and circumference; sphericity in an infinite thing would 
delimit its form, making it finite. 


TIME AND SPACE 


Both Kan.a-da and Aristotle approach the definitions of time 
and space linguistically, through expressions with which they 
are referred to. Kan.a-da says: 


29 66 > 6 > 6 


“Posterior,” “simultaneous,” “slow, 


the marks of time. (VS II.2.6) 


quick,” such are 


Aristotle speaks very similarly: 


We apprehend time only when we have noticed motion 
or change, noticing it by the markers “before” and 
“after.” (Phys. 219a22) 

When we perceive a “before” and an “after,” then we say 
that there is time. (Phys. 219b1) “Fast” and “slow” are 
defined by time. (Phys. 218b14) 


Radhakrishnan says of the Vais’es.ika view: “Time which is one 
appears as many on account of its association with the changes 
that are related to it.”30 And Ross, paraphrasing Aristotle: 


“There is only one time but there are many movements.”31 
Each, in other words, associates time with motion but denies 
that it simply is motion. Aristotle says: 


The movement of each thing is only in the thing which 
changes and where the thing itself which moves or 
changes may chance to be. But time is present equally 
everywhere and to all things ... Clearly then time is not 
movement. (Phys. 218b) 


And Kan.a-da: 


Time is eternal and uniform. However, plurality is 
ascribed to time because of the difference among its 
effects. The view that time is nothing other than motion 
is untenable. (VS summ. 24) 


Space is treated much like time. Says Kan.a-da: 


That which gives rise to such (conditions and usage) as 
“This (is remote, etc) from this,”—(the same is) the mark 
of space. (VS II.2.10) 


And Aristotle: 


The distinction of “before” and “after” holds primarily 
then, in place; and there in virtue of relative position. 
(Phys. 219a13 


In regard to the conception of matter, overall, Aristotle is 
postdialectical, the Vais’es.ika atomists predialectical. If this 
were the whole picture, the Vais’es.ika system would seem 
closer to that of Empedocles than to that of Aristotle. But it is 
not the whole picture. We have so far considered some of the 
building blocks these two realist systems use to put the world 
together. It is not exaggerating to say they are uncannily 
similar. But the heart of the two systems, and of the 
correspondence between them, lies in the way these building 
blocks are put together to make “facts.” Four topics are 
involved: the relation between substance and attribute; the 
status of universals; the doctrine of privation or absence; the 


doctrine of causality. 


SUBSTANCE AND ATTRIBUTE 


The Vais’es.ika view of the substance-attribute relationship 
may be summarized in six points; first, a double view of the 
nature of substance: 


(1) Substances are independent existents; qualities are 
not. 

(2) “Substance is the substrate of qualities.”32 In 
English-language philosophical terminology there is a 
similar double use of the word substance. It means, as in 
(1) above, a self-existent entity, and, as in (2), a 
featureless substrate of being in which a quality can 
inhere. (Aristotle’s prime matter, a special case, is pure 
substrate, possessing no qualities of its own, but offering 
embodiment to any quality.) 

(3) “The qualities of a substance may change while the 
substance persists.”33 


(4) “Substrata and qualities are different entities 
entirely.”34 

(5) Substances do not occur in experience without 
qualities (like prime matter); qualities absolutely do not 
occur without substances as substrates (VS 1.1.16, 
VII.1.4). 

(6) “The minimal form of a fact ... consists of a 
substratum connected by a relation to a property.”35 


A similar six points express Aristotle’s view of how “facts” are 
put together: 


(1) Substances are independent primary existents (Met. 
1028a28). Unwilling to posit an inferred entity as prior 
to an experienced one, Aristotle designates as primary 
not the qualityless substrate, prime matter, but the 
ordinary existents, which are already compounds of 
substrate and qualities. The point is that the members of 
the category of substances are the substrates for all the 


other categories; they are the real existents in which the 
various conditions of existence exist. 


(2) Substances are the substrates, or locuses, of qualities, 
quantities, etc. (Met. 1028a10-30) 

(3) Substances endure while their qualities change. (De 
Gen. et Cor.1.4) 


(4) Substrate and qualities are different entities. 

(5) Substrates never occur in experience without 
qualities; qualities never occur apart from substrates. 

(6) The minimal entity is a primary substance including 
material substrate, quality, and relations linking them. 


The two lists of points are virtually identical; the erector 
sets the two philosophers are using to construct the universe 
seem to be the same brand. There is more to the two 
philosophies than those lists of points, however. There is, for 
example, a problem with the Vais’es.ika view in the apparent 
contradiction between the statement that substance and quality 
are different entities entirely, and the statement that sense 
qualities inhere in the four classes of atoms. Since the Vais 
‘es.ikas knew that their atoms had qualities, why did they 
assert the independent existence of substances apart from 
qualities? There is a crack or gap here in the fabric of the Vais 
“es.ika system which may reflect interchanges among schools. 
The Vais’es.ika atomism, with its probable Jain source, may 
already have been in place when new input brought up a set of 
questions not quite in harmony with it. 


UNIVERSALS AND PARTICULARS 


The nature and status of universals is a central question for 
Vais’es.ika thought as it is for Plato and Aristotle. Again the 
two traditions developed virtually identical lines of thought on 
the question. Kain.a-da’s fourth and fifth categories are genus 
(sa-ma-nya) and species (vis‘esa). Kan.a-da further distinguishes 
the summum genus, the genus which is not also a species of a 
higher genus, and the infima species, the species which is not 
also a genus in relation to any lower species: 


Existence, being the cause of assimilation only, is only a 
genus. Substantiality, and attributeness and actionness 
are both genera and species. (The statement of genus 
and species has been made with the exception of the 
final species.) (VS 1.2.46) 


Being characterizes all things and thus cannot constitute a 
category distinct from something else. In class terms, it is only 
a genus; it is not also a species within a broader genus. It is 
itself the broadest, or highest, or greatest genus—the summum 
genus. The categories are all species in relation to being and 
genera in relation to lower species contained or subsumed 
within them. Substance, for example, has nine subspecies of 
which six also have subspecies. At the other end of the chain 
from the summum genus are the “facts,” the particulars of 
experience, each of which is an infima species (Skt. antya vis 
‘esa), lowest or final species; these are only species, not also 
genera. As a result they are not knowable in the direct way of 
universals. The Vais’es.ika author Candramati (c. 450 A.D.) 
proposed that universals are known only by mind, unaided by 
the senses, whereas particulars are known by mind in 
cooperation with senses. The Platonic-Aristotelian distinction 
between noumenal and phenomenal is mirrored here. 


In one place Kan.a-da seems to speak as a conceptualist or 
nominalist: “The notions, genus and species, are relative to the 
understanding” (VS 1.2.3). Yet he admits sa-ma-nya, the realm 
of universals, as a real. It seems that he intends “the 
Aristotelian view of universalia in re [universals only in 
particulars].”36 On this view, universals are real and are 
intellectually separable from their instantiations, but they are 
not posited, as by Plato, as independent of any and all 
instantiations. Pras’astapa-da placed more emphasis on the 
integrity of the universal than Kan.a-da had done, calling it, in 
a religious style of address, “eternal, one, yet residing in many 
things.”37Thus “the Platonic doctrine of universalia ante rem 
[universals prior to their instances] is also true,”38 because the 
universal survives the passing of its instances and precedes 
their appearances. Both universalia in rebus (universals in 
particulars) and universalia ante res (universals prior to their 
particulars) are acceptable Nyaya-Vais’es.ika concepts. Kan.a- 


da emphasizes the former, Pras’astapa-da the latter. But even 
Pras‘astapa-da at times sounds like a conceptualist or 
nominalist, saying, for example, that the wuniversals are 
different from one another both because they reside in different 
particulars and “also by reason of people having a distinct 
notion with regard to each of them.”39 

The key question between realists and nominalists is 
whether a universal could exist without any instantiations at 
all. Pras‘astapa-da, in calling universals eternal, implies that a 
universal would continue to exist after becoming an empty 
genus. Vacaspati (c. 950 A.D.) says further that universals are 
all-pervasive, implying that a universal is present even where it 
has no instantiation. Udayana (c. 1000 A.D.) asserts specifically 
that universals exist regardless of whether or not they have 
instantiations. 


It hardly needs pointing out that this line of thought, with 
these gradations and positions, was a central concern of the 
Platonic-Aristotelian tradition, too. But the chronology may 
seem to be reversed in this sequence, as Kan.a-da’s hierarchy of 
genera and species is essentially Aristotelian in type while 
Udayana’s much later positing of universals independent of 
particulars is Platonic. In the Metaphysics, however, Aristotle 
includes Socratics in the development, yielding a sequence like 
that of the Vais’es.ika school but compressed into a tiny 
fraction of the time: 


Two things may be fairly ascribed to Socrates—inductive 
arguments and universal definition, both of which are 
concerned with the starting-point of science. But 
Socrates did not make the universals or the definitions 
exist apart; his successors, however, gave them separate 
existence, and this was the kind of thing they called 
Ideas. (1078b28 ff.) 


They at the same time treat the Ideas as universal 
substances, and as separable and individual. That this is 
not possible has been shown before. The reason why 
those who say the Ideas are universal combined these 
two views in one is that they did not make the Ideal 
substances identical with sensible things. They thought 
that the sensible particulars were in a state of flux and 


none of them remained, but that the universal was apart 
from these and different. And Socrates gave the impulse 
to this theory ? by means of his definitions, but he did 
not separate them from the particulars; and in this he 
thought rightly in not separating them. (1086a32 ff.) 


Active among the Naiya-yikas was a Platonic-like tendency 
“to find an entity to correspond to each legitimate notion.” 40 
Apara-rkadeva (c. 1100 A.D.) proposed that not only the number 
one but indeed all numbers were universals. One is reminded of 
the Pythagorean “number religion” and of Plato’s so-called 
unwritten doctrines, in which the numbers one to ten were 
given special prominence near the top of the hierarchy of 
universals. Plato’s successor Speusippus continued the practice 
of hypostatizing numbers as eternal substances. Aristotle, on 
the other hand, shunned this tendency since it resulted in 
cutting off the world of experience from reality by reifying a 
possibly endless stream of abstractions in between pure Being 
and experienced facts. The substrate-attribute relationship 
shows the difference in emphases. Reacting away from 
phenomenalists and idealists who virtually made the attribute 
into a substance, the Vais’es.ikas emphasized the distinction 
between substance and attribute. Aristotle, reacting against 
Plato’s extreme separation of substance and _ attribute, 
emphasized their universal concomitance. 


The cognitive status of particulars unfolds in another 
parallel sequence of thoughts. Both systems insist that 
particulars which may seem identical—which in terms of the 
universals they instantiate are identical—are nevertheless 
separate because of the different matter of which they are 
comprised. But matter did not give enough purchase to 
attempts to know the separateness of the particulars. There is a 
danger that particulars be, as Plato felt, lost in the 
unknowability of matter. Atoms are imperceptible by 
smallness, and prime matter is imperceptible because it has no 
qualities. In both conceptions matter is known only by 
inference. Both traditions, consequently, flirted with the idea of 
a separate species for each individual, a separate essence for 
each thing. The purpose of the essence for each particular is to 
render each clearly know-able, to give each a purely noumenal 


element for the mind to perceive. 

The positing of an essence of each individual, entirely sui 
generis, multiplies the metaphysical entities of the Vais’es.ika 
system enormously. Stcherbatsky felt that the Vais’es.ikas 
“demonstrated practically that whosoever resolves to remain a 
realist to the end must unavoidably people the universe with 
such a wealth of objective realities that life in such a realistic 
home must become quite uncomfortable.”41 While Aristotle 
was less given to separating metaphysical entities from the 
particulars they reside in, he nevertheless believed in much the 
same equipment for the realist erector set that the Vais’es.ika 
thinkers arrived at. One remarkable entity was what the Vais 
“es.ikas call “nonexistence” or “absence,” which Aristotle calls 
“privation” or (in a sense to be explained) “potentiality.” 


ABSENCE AND POTENTIALITY 


The entities called absences formed a seventh category in Vais 
“es.ika thought after the six proposed by Kan.a-da. Kan.a-da did 
not posit the category of nonexistence, but he does have the 
distinction between different types of nonexistence which is at 
the root of the doctrine of absences (VS IX.1.3, 5). He 
distinguishes non-being into four types: (1) prior nonexistence, 
or the nonexistence of something before it exists; (2) posterior 
nonexistence, or the absence of something that has ceased to 
exist; (3) reciprocal non-being, or mutual exclusion, or 
nonidentity: A is absent as B and B is absent as A; this is 
essentially Aristotle’s principle of identity (or principles of 
identity and double negation). Thus both Kan.a-da and 
Aristotle define darkness as the absence of light (VS summ. 51; 
Phys. 418b15 ff.); (4) absolute nonexistence, the absence of 
something that neither has existed nor ever will exist (a barren 
woman’s son). Absolute nonexistence is included primarily to 
underscore the nonabsoluteness of prior and _ posterior 
nonexistence, which play an important function in the Vais 
“es.ika school and also have an important correspondence in 
Aristotle. 


Prior and posterior absence are considered positive entities 
which relate necessarily to, or cannot exist without, an existent 


counterpart, or “counterpositive.” The absence is not simply a 
locus which lacks this or that, it is the locus plus a positively 
real and apprehended absence, as one might say, after a change 
in the weather, “I don’t see the sun anymore.” The doctrine 
that this absence is a positive entity in its own right might 
seem unnecessary, but it is useful at explaining the world. 
Aristotle has it also, in his so-called doctrine of privation, 
and at Physics 1.8 he explains it. To paraphrase: A thing does 
not come into being from absolute non-being—a concept which 
both traditions regard as unthinkable, a “pseudoidea,” like a 
word that has no referent, or that has nothing as a referent. 
Rather, a thing comes into being from a qualified non-being, 
specifically a non-being-as-itself; it is activated specifically 
from its own prior non-being rather than from non-being in 
general. Its non-being-as-itself resides in a substratum of being, 
waiting to be replaced by the specific being-as-itself and by no 
other. A prior absence is, as it were, an emptiness shaped for 
the thing that will fill it. When the thing in question passes out 
of existence it likewise does not pass into unqualified non- 
existence, but rather, its presence-as itself alters into its 
absence-as-itself, that is, into its posterior absence. 


Through this qualified non-being, both Aristotle and the 
Vais’es.ikas hoped to solve the problem of change without 
breaching the principle that nothing comes from nothing. The 
postulation of an absolute dichotomy between Being and non- 
Being had led to the Eleatic impasse; the opposition between 
Being and non-Being was an improper or meaningless 
dichotomy since non-Being does not exist and hence can 
neither oppose nor negate anything. Instead of this false 
dichotomy, Aristotle and Candramati proposed three principles: 
the substrate, the form, and the absence of the form. The 
substrate is at one moment characterized by the absence of a 
certain thing and at another by its presence. So the doctrine of 
prior and posterior absences amounts to a doctrine of 
potentiality. At Physics 1.8 Aristotle proposes two forms for the 
solution of the problem of becoming; the first is the passage on 
privation summarized above, which continues with the second 
argument. In this case “The difficulty,” says Ross, “is removed 
by the distinction of grades of being—potentiality and 
actuality; a thing comes from that which is it potentially and 


not actually.”42 “That which is it potentially” is the conjunction 
of substratum and privation, or, in Vais’es.ika terms, its prior 
absence. The Vais’es.ika distinction between absolute non- 
being and non-being-as-a-particular-thing is equivalent to 
Aristotle’s distinction between non-being and potential being. 

Potentiality (s’akfi) was the basis of the Sa-n.khya doctrine 
of causality, which held that the cause contains the effect in a 
potential state. The Vais’es.ikas were philosophical opponents 
of the Sa-n.khya and did not simply adopt their concept. Still, 
their doctrine of absences is equivalent to a doctrine of 
potentiality. B cannot come from not-B; but A-not-B (where A is 
the substrate of the prior absence of B) can be converted into 
A-B; A-not-B, then, means, in effect, a substrate which implies 
B by absence, or which has within it the specific power to 
become B, or, in short, potential-B. The Vais’es.ika Sri-dhara 
evidently recognized this when he criticized the Sa-ikhyas by 
asking how a thing which exists “in potentiality” differs from 
the same thing when it is “not-existent yet.” Visvanatha went 
so far as to declare that when a jar is present on a mat its 
absence is already there, but hidden; when a jar is absent from 
a mat its presence is there, but hidden. “Hidden,” on this 
reasoning, is tantamount to “potential.” Potter says, “There is 
no such thing as pure absence—absence of everything or of 
nothing in particular. Every absence has a counterpositive, 
something which is absent.”43 Thus the totality of absences is 
the totality of potential existents; it is Aristotle’s realm of 
potentiality. In it everything that exists has both preexisted 
itself and will survive itself through the mode of absence. 


Parmenides had denied origination and destruction by his 
argument dichotomizing absolute being and absolute non- 
being. Since absolute non-being absolutely did not exist, 
nothing could come from it. Heraclitus attempted a solution by 
introducing a middle ontological realm, qualified or relative 
being, in between absolute being and absolute non-being (“We 
both are and are not”). Aristotle’s doctrine of privation or 
potentiality does not point to the same mode of being that 
Heraclitus acknowledged; in effect, it adds a fourth level, a 
qualified non-being to correspond to Heraclitus’s qualified 
being. While the thing exists it has only relative, not absolute 
existence; and while it non-exists it has only relative, not 


absolute, nonexistence. Nothing can come from absolute non- 
being because it absolutely does not exist. But qualified non- 
being has a sort of existence precisely in that it is qualified: 
How could it have qualities if it didn’t exist? This specific or 
qualified non-being is the space in being that things not yet 
born will occupy—the space that is waiting for them. And since 
they will be specific things the emptiness that awaits each one 
of them is specific.44 


RELATION? 


Kan.a-da’s sixth category is “inherence” (samvaya), which he 
held to be the relationship between cause and effect, and 
between substrate and attribute (VS V.2.23; VS summ. 7). As it 
came to be defined, the inherence relation is necessary: It 
relates A and B when neither could subsist without the other; it 
presumes invariable concomitance of its relata. Va-tsya-yana 
extended it to the relationship between whole and parts, and 
Pras‘astapa-da generalized it into “the relation between two 
inseparable things related as located to locus,”45 thus including 
the relationship between a universal and the particulars in 
which it inheres. Samvaya, inherence, is contrasted with the 
weaker relationship called samyoga, or accidental conjunction. 
When A and B separate, the relation of accidental conjunction 
simply ceases to exist. But inherence is held to be an eternal 
objective entity in its own right—”a kind of glue,” as Potter 
says, which holds the universe together. The concept is similar 
to Bradley’s distinction between internal relations, which relate 
things from essence to essence so that to change the relation 
would change the re/ata, and external relations, which relate 
things from their outer surfaces, as it were, without effecting 
their identities. 

Aristotle recognizes the same entity, though he does not 
hypostatize it apart from its occurrences in particulars. He calls 
it the “essential relation,” and defines it as a relation which is 
“true in every instance” of its re/ata (An. Post.I.4); it relates 
things which could not exist as themselves without each other. 
The definition is virtually identical to that of the Vais’es.ikas. 
Pras‘astapa-da says, “Inherence is the relationship between 
things ... which stand to one another in the relation of 


container to contained.”46Aristotle says that all attributes 
which are essential are so “either in the sense that their 
subjects are contained in them, or in the sense that they are 
contained in their subjects” (An. Post. 1.4.73b15 ff.). Aristotle 
also carefully distinguishes the category of “coincidence” or 
“accidental conjunction”: 


In another sense again, a thing which is consequentially 
connected with anything is essential; one not so 
connected is “coincidental.” An example of the latter is 
“While he was walking it lightened”; the lightning was 
not due to his walking; it was, we should say, a 
coincidence. If, on the other hand, there is a 
consequential connection, the predication is essential; 
e.g., if a beast dies when its throat is being cut, then its 
death is also essentially connected with the cutting, 
because the cutting was the cause of death, not death a 
“coincident” of the cutting. (An. Post.1.4.73b10 ff.) 


Aristotle believed that the essential relation and the 
coincidental relation are both reals, not merely projections of 
mental processes; still, he did not reify them as universals, as 
Plato had done with the same/not-same dichotomy in the 
Sophist. The Vais’es.ika thinkers, however, did so, and it is here 
that one encounters examples of what Stcherbatsky, as quoted 
above, regarded as “quite absurd, but logically unavoidable, 
consequences” of their dogged realism. Disjunction— that is, 
the absence of conjunction—is regarded as a real entity that 
“inheres in a pair of substances when one has just parted from 
the other.”47 


Pras‘astapa-da distinguishes three kinds of disjunction. 
Others, however, denied that disjunctions were a separate 
category of reals, regarding them instead as instances of 
absences (of conjunctions), that is, as prior and posterior 
nonexistences. Yet another thinker “argues that disjunction 
cannot be construed as an absence, since it has a structure 
different from an absence. A disjunction is the parting of some 
x from some y, where both x and y are positive entities and 
remain so before and after the rising of the quality called 
disjunction. An absence, on the other hand, has a 


counterpositive: An absence is that x which occurs when its 
counterpositive y does not occur.”48 The tendency to reify 
every legitimate notion leads on and on. There is the reification 
of a contact or conjunction, and of a disjunction, and of an 
absence; there is even the reification of relations between 
these, for example, the contact between an absence and the 
sense-organ which perceives it is held to be a real metaphysical 
entity in its own right.49 A relation between two absences is 
similarly a metaphysical real. 


CAUSALITY 


Kan.a-da explained causality by saying that cause and effect are 
bound by the inherence relationship. A later Nya-ya-Vais’es 
“es.ika doctrine holds that a “collection of causes” (sa-magrt-) is 
necessary to the production of an effect: the inherence cause, 
the noninherence cause, and the instrumental cause. Aristotle 
similarly held that a collection of causes collaborate to produce 
an effect; there are striking similarities in the definitions of 
these collections. 

The inherence cause is exemplified in the Vais’es.ika 
literature by the relation between the halves of a pot and the 
whole pot, and by the relation between the threads in a cloth 
and the cloth itself. The Aristotelian counterpart is the material 
cause, which is exemplified in the Physics (195a ff.) by “the 
material of artificial products and the parts of a whole.”50 


Second in the Vais’es.ika collection of causes, the 
noninherence cause is exemplified by the contact between the 
two pot halves and, in the analogy of the cloth, by the color of 
the threads, which causes the color of the cloth and hence its 
shape. This is equivalent to Aristotle’s formal cause, which he 
defines as “the combination of the parts into a whole, giving it 
form.” 

The third, or “instrumental,” cause of the Vais’es.ikas is 
exemplified by the presence of the potter who fits the pot 
halves together, or the action of the potter’s stick and hand in 
fitting them together. This conception is identical to Aristotle’s 
third, or “efficient,” cause, which he describes as the 
immediate source of the change, or that which directly makes 


change take place; the sculptor, for example, is held to be the 
efficient cause of the statue, as the marble was its material 
cause. 


Aristotle’s fourth (and last) type of cause, the “final” cause 
—that is, the end or purpose for which the effect has been 
brought about—has no equivalent in the Vais’es.ika list. 
Otherwise they are identical. The fact that Kan.a-da has only 
one cause and Udayana, a thousand years later, has three, 
implies that the causation systems were developed 
independently rather than by borrowing. 


GOD AND THE SOUL 


Kan.a-da was an atheist—perhaps another suggestion of a Jain 
origin to his lineage. He invoked the “unseen force” (adr.s.t.a) 
as a Prime Mover to set the atomic motions going again after 
the period of quiescence (pralaya) of the Hindu myth of cycling 
time, in which they are separated and motionless. By the time 
of Pras’astapa-da (c. 500 a.D.), however, the school had 
affiliated itself with Hindu theism and espoused a S aiva 
monotheism. God was conceived as necessary to start the world 
process going again after the period of cosmic quiescence by 
pushing one atom into another.51 There is a similarity here 
with Anaxagoras’s Mind setting the infinity of matter in 
motion, and with Aristotle’s doctrine of the Prime Mover. But 
Aristotle’s Prime Mover is not a physical cause, nor is it bound 
up with the idea of a first movement in time. Here, as in some 
other places, the Vais’es.ika view seems closer to Plato’s—that 
is, somewhat more primitive and myth-influenced than 
Aristotle’s. In the Politicus Plato posits a god who does precisely 
what Pras‘astapa-da’s god does: At the end of each cosmic 
cycle, or Great Year, he momentarily takes hold of the universe 
and sets it moving again physically. 

Later Nya-ya-Vais’es.ika thinkers, after the turn toward 
theism, worked out what is considered, in Hindu philosophy, 
the classic treatment of the themes of the proof of god’s 
existence and the description of his nature. This tendency 
culminated in Udayana (c. 1000 a.D.), whose arguments have 
been classified into three types:52 


(1) The world is an effect and an effect needs a cause. 
(2) The world is orderly and needs an orderer. 


(3) The world is morally governed and needs a dispenser of 
karmic justice. 


Again the argumentation has closer parallels in Plato than in 
Aristotle. In the Laws the “Athenian Stranger” proposes 
precisely the same three proofs: 


(1) The world as an effect needs god as its first mover (888e-— 
900); this passage seems the probable source of Aristotle’s 
concept of the Prime Mover. 


(2) The world is orderly and presupposes an orderer (886, 
966e). 


(3) The world is morally governed and needs a moral governor 
(006-907c). (But the astika argument of Jayanta—that god is 
necessary as the author of the Vedas—will not be found in 
Greek philosophy.) 


Aristotle felt that the idea of god as a physical source of 
motion was too mythlike, as was the idea that god would be 
interested in the world and would want to create it. He 
postulated god as a nonphysical and nonintending cause—in 
effect a final cause which functions as an efficient cause: The 
universe moves by desire for god, not by any direct 
interference or manipulative action of god itself. The later, 
theistic, Nya-ya-Vais’es.ika thinkers also sometimes conceived 
god as a nonphysical and atemporal cause, and rejected the 
idea that god desired the universe rather than the universe 
desired god. 

The Vais’es.ika system, like Aristotle’s master, Plato, 
maintained the doctrines of karma, purification, and release. 
The claimed orthodoxy of the school required this. Aristotle 
regarded this Orphic strain in Plato as archaic and 
mythological, and left it behind. In the Vais’es.ika tradition this 
level of doctrine seems earlier than the level we have already 
discussed.53 

A later, more rationalist phase of Vais’es.ika ethics 
paralleled Aristotle in many ways. In both cases a knowledge of 
logic and of the lore of the categories is considered an end in 


itself. Worldly activities are not despised. There is at once a 
hedonic tinge and a concern for social welfare. Moral 
distinctions are seen as applying only to voluntary acts, as in 
Buddhism and not in Jainism, where ethical prohibition and 
taboo are undistinguished. 

To approach the soteriological doctrines psychology must 
first be considered. Both schools assume that like can only be 
perceived by like. For the Vais’es.ikas each sense organ is made 
up of the type of atoms which it is designed to perceive. All the 
senses function by the one method of contact or touch of atoms 
as in Democritus. It is the common Greek view also that like is 
known, or sensed, only by like. Aristotle asserts that there is 
likeness of quality between the sense organ and its appropriate 
objects. He also asserts that touch is the basic mechanism of 
sense. Both describe memory as an “impression” left on the 
brain. 


The most important parallel lies in the distinction between 
self and mind, on the Vais’es.ika side, and active and passive 
intellect, on Aristotle’s side. Vais’es.ika mind, or manas, is 
“incapable of any such activity as thought, intrinsically 
unconscious.”54 When in contact with the activating power of 
soul, however, mind processes and organizes sense-data, and 
soul reflects upon them, making inferences and so forth. Vais 
“es.ika self, or soul, in turn, also cannot think by itself, because 
it is intrinsically above involvement in matter and the subject- 
object relationship. It is defined by Pras’astapa-da as “neither 
the doer nor the enjoyer. It is wholly indifferent.”55 But when 
in contact with material mind, soul has access to sense- 
impressions and begins its cogitations upon them. 

Aristotle’s psychology is virtually identical. His “passive 
intellect,” like Vais’es.ika “mind,” is material, a part of the 
body, innately passive, unable to do anything active like 
thinking by itself. “Active intellect,” on the other hand, like 
Vais’es.ika “soul,” is held to be “impassible; it takes no impress 
from the circumstances of life,”56 because, being immaterial, it 
exists entirely separate from body. But when in conjunction 
with passive intellect, active intellect regards and thinks about 
its sense impressions, making categories of them, forming 
propositions about them and tests of those propositions, and so 


on. “Without the passive reason the active reason knows 
nothing.”57 

In this distinction both traditions seem to show signs of the 
early Jain-Orphic levels of their traditions. The Vais’es.ika soul, 
or self, is bound to the body by its association with the material 
atoms making up mind, which obscure its true nature, 
knowledge of which is restored by dissociation from the body. 
In Aristotle, similarly, the active intellect’s “true nature is 
obscured during its association with the body, but exists in its 
purity when this association is over.”58 


The crucial difference in the treatment of the Jain-Orphic 
heritage lies in the Vais’es.ikas’ acceptance of reincarnationism. 
According to their doctrine, in order to maintain the continuity 
of the person on which the system of karmic debt depends, the 
mind (manas) must survive the transition between bodies and 
endure through a series of incarnations. Aristotle’s passive 
intellect is not involved in this process. The eschatology of Vais 
‘es.ika soul and Aristotelian active intellect, on the other hand, 
are very similar. The active intellect comes into the body from 
outside and survives the body’s death. After being freed from 
the body the active intellect is merged “into some wider 
spiritual unity,”59 perhaps into the Prime Mover itself. Aristotle 
is less than clear on this point, and commentators both ancient 
and modern have differed in their readings of it. If the active 
intellect still has awareness after leaving the body it is of the 
infolded self-aware type of the Prime Mover, since “no one can 
learn or understand anything [outside of oneself] in the 
absence of sense” (De An. 432a5) and “the soul never thinks 
without an image” (De An. 431a15). Similarly the Vais’es.ika 
soul, after release from contact with the body, is “inert and 
unconscious,”60 “free from all connection with qualities.”61 


SUMMING UP 


There is an extensive and detailed overall parallelism between 
Vais’es.ika and Aristotelian metaphysics. The correspondences 
on the doctrines of (1) the substrate-attribute relationship, (2) 
the status of universals and particulars, (3) the doctrines of 
absence or privation, (4) the doctrines of the essential relation, 


and (5) the different types of causality reveal an almost 
uncanny similarity in two culturally separate attempts to 
construct a realist metaphysics. 


Earlier attempts to establish parallels between the lists of 
categories may have been, as one scholar has remarked, “the 
result of inadequate information or reflection,”62 but surely the 
subsequent rejection of the idea of affinities in general has also 
been open to that charge. Despite formal differences, these two 
traditions came to identical solutions of all the substantive 
metaphysical issues they dealt with—with the exceptions of 
Vais’es.ika adherence to the archaic traditions of atomism and 
reincarnationism. 


THE HISTORICAL ASPECT OF THE 
RELATIONSHIP 


Vais’es.ika seems to have two perceptible strata. The earlier 
involves adherence to a predialectical form of atomism with 
little awareness of implied dilemmas; adherence to the 
traditional belief in reincarnation, purification, and release; an 
emphasis on yogic isolation of the spiritual nature from contact 
with matter, and a belief in the revealed authority of the Vedas. 
The later stratum seems based on different assumptions and 
purposes. While retaining much of the earlier stratum it 
attempts to reform it in the direction of protoscientific realism, 
making a systematic attempt to provide a metaphysical basis 
for empirical reality. 

It is possible to imagine stimulus diffusion channels 
whereby this second layer could reflect Greek, and specifically 
Peripatetic, influence. A suggestion of such diffusion can be 
seen in the apparent discrepancy between the two levels of Vais 
‘es.ika thought. Not only is their value structure and purpose 
different, but some of their details are incompatible and forced 
together. The basic Vais’es.ika idea, for example, that substrate 
and qualities are completely different entities, is out of 
harmony with the doctrine that individual atoms contain 
inherent qualities which are eternal and unchanging. The 
doctrine of the absolute difference of substrate and quality is 
more compatible with Aristotle’s indeterminate prime matter. 


The discrepancy looks like a crack or gap which reveals an 
attempt to merge two originally separate systems. 

To posit Peripatetic influence on Vais’es.ika metaphysics, 
one would have to devise a complex staged model like that 
which was proposed by Vidyabhusana for Aristotelian influence 
on Naiya-yika syllogisms. One would have to take into account, 
for example, the fact that in the Physics Aristotle explains 
change by the doctrine of privation and in the Metaphysics by 
potentiality. When, after 326 B.c., Greek philosophy entered 
India, it found long-established traditions of philosophy already 
present which were not about to be discarded wholecloth in 
favor of imported brands. The assimilation of foreign ideas, 
then, would have been more like a process of digestion, where 
new material is transformed into the nature of the ingesting 
body. If Aristotle came into the Vais’es.ika zone it could only 
have been in a messy organic weld producing not a clone but a 
new child. 
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Chapter Twenty-One 


The Stoics and Indian Thought 


The Stoic school was founded about 300 B.c. 
by Zeno of Citium after he had studied under various teachers 
in Athens for about a dozen years. His main masters were 
Crates the Cynic and Stilpo of Megara, from both of whom he 
imbibed a Cynic/neo-Eleatic approach to life; but he is also 
said to have studied under Xenocrates and Polemon, both 
Academicians, from whom he may have received the impulse 
to constructive thought which he would try to reconcile with 
the Cynic stance toward life (D.L. VII.2). Not being an Athenian 
citizen, and hence unable to purchase a building, he opened his 
school in a stoa, or porch, that had been painted by Polygnotus. 
Throughout the five-hundred-year-long history of the Stoa, or 
Porch, it was characterized by an extraordinary freedom of 
debate and reconception. “[I]t was permitted to discuss the 
teachings of the founder of the school, and, for this reason, his 
doctrine was subject to analyses, revisions, and 
reinterpretations. ...The philosophy of Zeno was subject to 
innovations, even important ones, going through 
considerable development.” 

Throughout its long history, the Stoic school was dominated 
by its attempt to harmonize the Cynic emphasis on the percept 
with the Platonic-Aristotelian emphasis on the concept. The 
task was not easy, and most of the Stoic masters seem to have 
represented one side or the other, rather than truly balancing 
them. Ariston of Chios, for example, a student of Zeno, rejected 
conceptual “knowledge” (logic, physics, metaphysics, etc.) for 
the sake of direct spontaneous action without conceptual 
framework—a point of view which the Stoic philosopher 


shared with Cynics and Skeptics as well as with other schools 
farther afield. His near contemporary Chrysippus, on the other 
hand, wrote hugely and devoted much attention to syllogisms 
and their uses in metaphysical construction. Later Stoics such 
as Musonius and Epictetus reverted strongly to the old Cynic 
(ultimately Socratic) type—the type which Onesicritus had 
recognized also in the yogis of Northwest India. 


COSMOLOGY 


The Stoic cosmology is a qualified monism much like those of 
the Vedantic and Vais.n.ava philosophies of India. In both the 
Greek and Indian traditions, the same basic world-structure is 
found: a cyclical monism postulating both immanence and 
transcendence. For the Stoics, god is at once identical with the 
world and different from it, which is to say, both immanent 
and transcendent. His original, unmanifest, transcendent state 
or aspect is pure god, his derivative manifest aspect is the 
world. This manifest aspect is worshipped as both passive 
matter and creative power. The creative power aspect is called 
the World Soul, or god in a more limited and theistic sense; 
passive matter is the body which is enlivened by this World 
Soul. 


The Cosmic Being which contains both the transcendent and 
the immanent aspects is called by a variety of more and less 
theistic names, many of which are allusions to earlier Greek 
thought: Fire (Heraclitus), Air (Anaximenes), Breath (the 
Pythagoreans), World Soul (Plato), Aether (the Peripatetics), 
Universal Mind and Universal Reason (Heraclitus and the 
Peripatetics), Cosmic Law (Heraclitus), the United-Whole- 
Containing-the-Germs-of-all-Things (cf. Heraclitus’s “Synapse,” 
the Connection), Nature (the Cynics), Destiny, and others. The 
Olympian name is Zeus, and here we find Orphic resonances, in 
the cosmic being Zeus who contains the germs of all things 
within himself and, as the Skilful Fire (cf. Heraclitus’s 
Thunderbolt), produces from himself by an unalterable Law, 
which is also himself, the world and its creatures, which are 
also himself. (The Stoics have been called “the first pantheists” 
in western thought.)2 


In this production of a world the Stoic Zeus expresses 
himself through a cyclical process. He becomes manifest for a 
cosmic year (estimated by Diogenes Laertius as 360 X 18,000 
solar years), and then, destroying the world of form in a 
conflagration, becomes unmanifest again for a timeless time 
(since when form stops time stops), then manifests himself 
again. While cyclicity is the most common ancient 
philosophical view of time, the Stoic version was unusual in its 
rigor: In each cycle of manifestation, according to the doctrine, 
events in the world of form are exactly the same and will be so 
in all future cycles also; each “new” age of manifestation is an 
exact repetition of the last. 

At the dissolution of the manifest universe—Hindu pralaya 
—all separate beings are reabsorbed into unity (Zeus), and the 
distinction between god and the world ends. Zeus is then in his 
hidden or quiescent state, like vis.n.u when he sleeps upon the 
serpent Ananta. Both at the commencement and at the end of 
each phase of manifestation, the traditional pre-Socratic (and 
Upanis.adic) transformation through the lighter to the heavier 
of the four elements, or back from the heavier to the lighter 
again, takes place. Some later Stoics (Boethus, Panaetius) 
replaced this mythological cyclicity with the ontological 
paradox that the manifest and unmanifest phases of Zeus are in 
fact not phases but aspects, that is, that they are simultaneous 
rather than successive. 


HINDU PARALLELS 


The Stoic reality-model is a version of the standard pre- 
Socratic/Upanis.adic cosmology involving qualified monism 
with or without theistic tinges, an enclosed polytheism and a 
cyclical process; another fourth-century Greek version is found 
in Plato’s Timaeus. This type of world-model was eventually 
driven into hiding throughout most of the western world by the 
dualistic models taught by Zoroastrianism, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam, but it maintained itself in various 
occult and peripheral traditions. In India it was never displaced 
from the religious center, and much of it is retained in the still- 
prevalent Vedantic and Puranic philosophies which took shape 


in the middle ages. The broad parallelisms between these 
schools and Stoicism are remarkable. 


MONISM AND THEISM 


The fundamental Stoic distinction between the manifest and 
the unmanifest Zeus is paralleled repeatedly in these Hindu 
schools. In the Advaita Veda-nta the parallel is the distinction 
between the brahman as sagun.a (with form) and nirguna 
(without form); the Advaitins, like the Panaetian Stoics, taught 
that the two were simultaneous aspects rather than successive 
phases. The various Puranic schools present the distinction 
mostly in mythological imagery: In the Vais.n.ava version, at 
the pralaya, or dissolution of the world of form, vis.n.u draws 
the world of the many back into himself and sleeps (i.e., 
becomes nonmanifest), then, waking from his sleep, projects 
the many outward again from their seed-state inside him. 
Similarly, in Stoicism, Zeus absorbs the world into himself at its 
dissolution, then, after timeless time, manifests it outwardly 
again. S’aiva and Shakta Pura-n.as have the same idea, with 
variations in imagery. The Puranic authors in general favor 
mythological cyclicity over ontological paradox, and thus agree 
with the earlier form of the Stoic teaching. 

There is a particularly striking similarity between the Stoic 
concept of the active or manifest Zeus and the Veda-ntic 
concept of I-s’vara. In both cases the way is opened for 
introducing theistic touches (such as devotional worship) into 
an essentially monistic system. For the Stoics, the world is 
identical with the manifest Zeus, which is simple pantheism; 
but at the same time he functions as a somewhat separate 
guiding principle to the world, a Providential Mind which 
human beings should relate to with awe, submission, and love. 
This superdeity contains within himself, not as seeds but in 
their actuality, all beings, including the gods of the Greek 
polytheism, whose existence and power are (as in Plato’s 
Timaeus) considered real but limited. This creative Zeus is 
conceived at once as an inner law forever sustaining the world, 
and as an external artisan creating and overseeing it. His vast 
soul (the Universal Soul) is pure etheric fire-breath, and 


individual small souls are sparks from this universal fire. Thus 
the monism allows opportunities for direct personal relating to 
a deity, whether one of the Olympians or the great Providential 
Zeus itself. 

Similarly, S’an.kara calls the sagun.a brahman by a quasi- 
theistic title, I-s‘vara, “Lord” or “Master.” This is brahman as 
the creator and sustainer of the finite universe, whose body is 
the universe, and who has a supermind and superpersonality 
analogous on a vastly larger scale to human ones. Individual 
souls are parts of his larger soul. The healthy human 
relationship to him is I-s ‘vara pran.idha-na—submission to the 
Lord, comparable to the Stoic amor fati, love of what is allotted 
by Zeus. This compromise with theism is found in the Pura-n.as 
also, where, for example, vis.n.u is a supergod like Zeus, 
containing within himself as specific channels of dynamism a 
host of lesser gods, and able to be worshipped in a variety of 
dualistic ways. 


Finally, in both traditions the relationship between the 
manifest and unmanifest aspects of the cosmic being is 
described by an analogy from logic: For Chrysippus, god (i.e., 
unmanifest Zeus) is the first premise of an argument and world 
(i.e.,the manifest Zeus) is an infinite series of posterior 
propositions deduced (led out ontologically) from that first 
premise and thus having existence only as its implications. For 
the Veda-ntin Rama-nuja, god is the substance, or ontological 
substrate, and the world is a shifting set of attributes 
adventitiously attached to the substance. 


ETHICS 


Within this cosmological framework, the Stoics developed an 
ethic remarkably similar to that of the Bhagavad Gr-ta, the great 
classic of karma yoga. Since in their view each age of form is 
precisely the same as the last, the realm of ego-striving is seen 
as futile; as Cleanthes put it (ap. Sen. Ep. 107.11), “Fate [or 
Zeus] leads the willing—the unwilling He drags.” The point 
then is to be willing, to harmonize oneself completely with 
nature, or Zeus, or destiny. The Stoic system (before Posidonius 
anyway) featured a macrocosm/microcosm correspondence 


such that each individual self is in fact a tiny version of the 
Great Self, Zeus; by harmonizing oneself with fate, one centers 
one’s microcosm on the macrocosmic center and becomes in a 
sense one with Zeus. Thus the sage, or harmonized being, is 
seen as radically higher than the ordinary person, not just 
higher by measurable degrees. The action of a harmonized sage 
is precisely like the action of the accomplished karma yogin as 
described in the Bhagavad Grta, action not performed for 
personal ends or with attachment to any particular goal, but 
simply out of cooperation with the facts of cosmic harmony; 
one relates always to the infinite Zeus or Krishna while 
performing one’s finite actions. 


RELIGION 


Not only were the gods of the polytheisms maintained in both 
traditions, but in both cases the shifting absolute was treated as 
capable of receiving emotional projection. The school of Rama- 
nuja interpreted I-s‘vara pran.idha-na less as manly endurance 
than as tender devotion. Similarly in Stoicism one finds, along 
with the mood of staunch acceptance, moods of love and 
tenderness. A key phrase is amor fati—love of fate; the Stoic 
does not merely accept fate, but loves it. This feeling feeds into 
devotional moods: As Seneca said, “The Cosmos is the mother 
of us all,” and Epictetus: “Nature is wonderful and full of love 
for all creatures.” 


PRAN.A 


Not only are the general structures of the Stoic and Puranic 
universes, and their religious and ethical attitudes, very similar, 
but the force which lies at the basis of both the physical and 
the ethical spheres (pneuma to Stoics, pra-n.a to Hindus) is 
described in amazingly close parallel. 

In the Purus.asu-kta of the R.g Veda (X.90), pra-n.a was the 
breath of the cosmic being, the Macranthropus, Purus.a, and 
also functioned as wind in the natural universe. In the late Bra- 
hman.as and early Upanis.ads the concept receives further 
definition. The Br.hada-ran.yaka and Cha-ndogya Upanis.ads 


repeatedly equate the pra-n.a, or life-force, with the absolute 
brahman-a-tman: 


Breath (pra-n.a) is the immortal, name and shape are the 
real. By them this breath (pra-n.a) is veiled. (BU1.6.3) 
Life-breath (pra-n.a) gives life ... Life-breath is one’s 
father, life breath is one’s mother, life-breath is one’s 
brother, life-breath is one’s sister, life-breath is one’s 
teacher, life-breath is the Brahman. (CU VII.15.1) 


As the brahman, the fundamental ontological principle or force, 
the pra-n.a is conceived as the substrate from which forms arise 
and into which they return: 


All these divinities, having entered into wind (pra-n.a), 
though they die in the wind, do not perish (altogether). 
Therefrom, indeed, they come forth again. (KUII.j2) 


At the same time, in Ya-jfavalkya’s discourse on the brahman, 
the pra-n.a is identified as the inner cohesive force running 
through all phenomena and holding them together: 


By air (pra-n.a) as by a thread this world, the other 
world, and all beings are held together. (BUIII.7.2) 


Thus when someone dies his faculties are said to have been 
loosened, since the inner thread of pra-n.a is no longer holding 
them together. 

As vital force, then, pra-n.a functions on both cosmic and 
personal levels. As Deussen said: “Thepra-n.a is not merely a 
psychical but also a cosmical principle ... not only the breath of 
life in man, but also the universal breath of life which prevails 
throughout the whole of nature.”3 

Although breath or wind is the most common physical form 
attributed to pra-n.a, it is also sometimes identified with fire 
and a-ka-s‘a (space or ether). The S ‘atapatha Bra-hman.a asks: 


What is the fire which is this universe? 


And the answer is given: 


In truth pra-n.a is this fire. (SB X.3.3.5-8) 
Says the Cha-ndogya Upanis.ad: 


Life (pra-n.a) is Brahman, Joy is Brahman, Ether is 
Brahman. (CUIV.10.4) 


In an even more rarefied and attenuated aspect, the pra-n.a 
is consciousness and wisdom is a special relationship with pra- 
n.a: 


What the pra-n.a is, that is the prajna- [consciousness or 
wisdom], and what the prajfia- is, that is the pra-n.a. 
This pra-n.a is the prajnfa-tman [the consciousness 
aspect of the absolute].(KU3 and 4)4 


In mature post-Upanis.adic Hinduism pra-n.a is no _ less 
important. It assumes a constant role as “the empirical 
representative” of the a-tman,5 the absolute when conceived as 
an active vital force engaged in the world of form. As such it is 
the substance on which the yogi works in his attempts to know 
and to some extent to manipulate the force of life. Since the 
pra-n.a retained its ancient and fundamental identification with 
the breath, the yogi’s attempts to control it begin with pra-n.a- 
ya-ma, or breath control. This means much more than 
controlling the inhalation and exhalation, since other breaths 
are recognized also, such as the a-pa-na, or downward breath, 
which breathes downward from the navel to the rectum as the 
pra-n.a breathes upward from navel to nostrils. Another breath 
current is conceived as running through the veins. pra-n.a as a 
genus, the basic life energy, flows everywhere in the body 
through a network of channels centered in the navel, and 
effects all things. When the mind directs the muscles to act, it is 
pra-n.a which carries the impulse from brain to nerves and 
from nerves to muscles. Thus every action uses up a certain 
amount of pra-n.ic energy, and it is the yogi’s aim to 
accumulate and manipulate this energy. To give a mild 
example, the yogi can direct pra-n.a to an injured part of his 
body and heal it. As a modern manual of yoga puts it: 


Knowledge and control of pra-n.a manifested in the 
individual is called pra-n.a-ya-ma, which opens to us the 
door to almost unlimited power. The control of pra-n.a 
being the one idea of pra-n.a-ya-ma, all the training and 
yogic exercises advocated in Hat.ha Yoga are for that 
one end.6 


Not only physical powers, but also mental illumination arises 
from control of pra-n.a: 


The finest and highest manifestation of allpra-n.a’s 
action in the human being is thought. By the trained 
manipulation of this subtle force or pra-n.a, the yogi is 
able to give a push to the mind to go higher up into the 
superconscious plane and to act from that plane.7 


Enlightenment, in other words, may be said to consist in a 
special relationship to the pra-n.a. 


PNEUMA 


Extant information about the Stoic concept of pneuma is more 
fragmentary, yet is still sufficient to establish an extensive and 
detailed parallelism in the two traditions. Stoic pneuma, like 
Hindu pra-n.a, means literally “breath,” and very likely came 
from an earlier semimythological concept of the breath of a 
cosmic being. The Pythagorean view of the cosmos as a living 
being which breathes a huge (universal) breath which flows 
through, enlivens, and interconnects all beings is a possible 
forebear, or in any case a representative of the same tradition 
in Greek thought. 

While its early history in the Greek context is vague, with 
Aristotle, who discusses it in De Motu Animalium and De 
Generatione Animalium, the concept of pneuma becomes more 
visible.s He associates it with heat, with air, and with soul in 
the sense of vital spirit. It is akin to the fifth element, ether, 
which makes up the stars. It is involved in the beginnings of 
movement in the body and plays a complex role in 
reproduction, which seems to involve transmitting the soul.9 It 
was from Aristotle that the Stoics inherited pneuma, as they 


received his influences in psychology and ethics generally. 
Various medical theorists also employed the concept. 

Pythagoras of Cos (fl. c. 300 B.c.) theorized that, since the 
arteries are found empty in a corpse, blood was carried in the 
veins alone and something else, which he called pneuma, in the 
arteries. This idea remained active in the medical tradition for 
several generations and was elaborated. Pneuma was 
distributed into several different types performing different 
vital functions. From this tradition “the Stoics ... adopted the 
idea that pneuma is a single, but highly differentiable, vehicle 
whose workings can explain a wide variety of human 
functioning.” 10 


Pneuma is soul, which is distributed throughout the body by 
a complex arterial system and makes the body able to move 
and function. As the Stoic system ramified and extended its 
account under Chrysippus, pneuma took on an elevated position 
like pra-n.a in the Hindu system. A mixture of fire and air, as 
Chrysippus conceived it, pneuma was described in part on the 
model of Heraclitus’s universal fire. The logos, or ruling part of 
the human personality, had been composed of fire, according to 
Zeno and Cleanthes; for Chrysippus it was pneuma. For 
Heraclitus the different constituents of the world were 
“modifications of fire”;11 for the Chrysippan Stoa the 
differences among things consisted primarily of different 
mixtures of air and fire in the pneuma. The pneuma was an all- 
pervasive force which both holds things together—from the 
universe as a totality to an individual body within it—while at 
the same time straining outward and creating a tension which 
“makes the universe into a dynamic continuum.” 12 


PRA 'NA/PNEUMA 


The  parallelisms between pneuma and _ ~pra-n.a_ are 
thoroughgoing.13 In the Stoic system, pneuma is a synonym for 
Zeus, the absolute Cosmic Being itself, as pra-n.a is a synonym 
for brahman; as such, pneuma, like pra-n.a, is the substrate from 
which all forms arise, of which they are composed, and into 
which they perish when their inner connection comes loose. 
Pneuma, like pra-n.a, is conceived as a connecting element 


which holds all things together from inside and as a unifying 
breath which penetrates and pervades all things. When a 
person dies, the cohesive pneuma is said to have loosened its 
grip on the faculties, so that they flowed apart—precisely the 
function that pra-n.a performs in death in the Hindu tradition. 
Further, pneuma, like pra-n.a, is primarily conceived as air, but 
is at other times identified with the elements of fire and ether 
and is called the Universal Consciousness, as the Hindu pra-n.a 
is called the prajfia-tman. 

Thus the pneuma, like the pra-n.a, functions both on a 
cosmic and a personal level, as the breath or soul or mind of 
Zeus, the Macranthropus, and as the breath or soul or mind of 
each individual being contained within the cosmic Zeus as a 
tiny fragment or manifestation of himself. The Stoic term for 
soul is he-gemonikon (the leading or guiding faculty), and the 
he-gemonikon is identified with the pneuma in a particularly 
sensitive and rarefied state; the he-gemonikon is _ the 
consciousness aspect of the pneuma, paralleling the prajna- 
aspect of the pra-n.a. 

On the personal level, the pneuma, like the pra-n.a, is the 
bodily breath as well as the consciousness. In a remarkable 
parallel, the Stoics, like the Hindus, do not limit the bodily 
breath to the inhalation and exhalation of the lungs. The 
pneuma flows as air currents, or breaths, throughout the body, 
through a network of channels unknown to modern 
physiologists, and centered in the area of the breast, as the 
Hindu network centers on the navel. Thoughts are produced by 
upward action of rarefied pneumata or breath currents. This 
highest action or form of the pneuma constitutes the soul or 
reasoning faculty, the he-gemonikon. 

The he-gemonikon, like the pra-n.a, moves vibrationally,14 
and the process of becoming a sage involves controlling this 
vibration so that it harmonizes with the vibration of the cosmic 
pneuma, the he-gemonikon or soul of Zeus. When these 
vibrations coincide, the individual can think only reasonable 
thoughts; in other words, he is enlightened. Thus for the Stoic 
as for the Hindu, enlightenment consists in a _ special 
relationship to the pneuma. 


Whether Stoics, like Hindu yogis, attempted to establish the 


right inner vibration through direct control of the breath is not 
known; more probably they worked directly on the he- 
gemonikon rather than on the bodily breath. We cannot be sure, 
however, for Zeno’s death, as related by Diogenes Laertius, 
sounds like an advanced feat of pra-n.a-ya-ma: 


The manner of his death was as follows: as he was 
leaving the school he tripped and fell, breaking a toe. 
Striking the ground with his fist, he quoted a line from 
the Niobe: I come I come, why dost thou call for me? 
and died forthwith, by stopping his breath. (D.L. VII.28) 


ENLIGHTENMENT 


The Stoics distinguished between the (small) community of the 
Wise and the (large) community of fools, with no intermediary 
classification. Such distinctions are normal in _ the 
enlightenment religions of India, like the Southern Buddhist 
distinction between the enlightened and the “foolish common 
people.” In both traditions enlightenment is conceived as a 
state radically different from the ordinary, to which access was 
in some sense instantaneous and from which it was impossible 
to slip back. 

The difference between sage and fool, in the Stoic view, is 
that the sage accepts what comes, the fool accepts only what he 
likes and attempts to reject what he does not like; he strives 
egotistically against Zeus, or Fate. The sage’s little personal self 
has all but disappeared; at the moment when the vibration of 
his he-gemonikon clicked into perfect synchronization with that 
of Zeus, he ceased to think ego-oriented thoughts. The fool is 
an egotist; the sage has expanded beyond the limits of ego. 
There are obvious similarities here with the Buddhist teaching 
of non-ego, and with the Hindu teaching that the little self (jir- 
va) should in some way merge with the great self (a-tman). 


DIFFERENCES 


The Stoic system, like many pre-Christian Greek systems, 
reveals a way of thought and a constellation of leading ideas 


which are more or less equivalent to those which are found in 
most Indian systems. The Stoic system overall is like a 
miniature version of Brahminical Hinduism. Still, there are 
differences: The Stoics did not teach reincarnation; their 
successive cycles of manifestation, unlike those of India, are 
exact repetitions; they did not teach a period of quiescence 
exactly equal in length to the period of cosmic activity (for 
when the cosmos ends, in the Stoic view, there is no longer 
anything to measure); finally, and most importantly, the Stoics 
seem no more than other Greek schools to have taught 
meditation and bodily discipline in anything like the Indian 
yogic manner. 
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Chapter Twenty-Two 


Neoplatonism and the 
Upanis.adic-Veda-ntic Tradition 


In both India and Greece philosophical 
lineages were cumulative; later representatives of a school 
would continue to teach some of the ideas of their predecessors 
along with their own additions and adjustments. Plotinus’s 
lineage went back through the Middle Platonists Ammonius 
and Numenius, then leapt over the skeptical period of the New 
Academy to the Old Academy of Plato, and before him the pre- 
Socratics—especially, but not exclusively, Pythagoras and 
Parmenides. Accordingly, on the Greek side, a comparison of 
Neoplatonism with Veda-nta, which must center on the thought 
of Plotinus, will also refer to earlier stages of his lineage. 


On the Indian side no single figure will form the center. The 
obvious candidate would have to be S an.kara; but his thought 
—which was regarded by the later Veda-ntins Rama-nuja and 
Ma-dhva as crypto-Buddhist—is a rather extreme position in 
the Veda-ntin lineage. Though S an.kara; is important in the 
comparison, the center of the Indian side must be the 
Upanis.ads, with other later texts, such as the Brahma- S-tra, 
and thinkers, such as Rama-nuja, also in the discussion. 


PLOTINUS AND INDIA 


Plotinus may have been a somewhat younger contemporary of 
both Sextus Empiricus and Na-ga-rjuna. The biography written 
by his student Porphyry says that he studied in Alexandria from 
232 to 243 a.v. These years fell in a period when Indian yogis 


(whom the Greeks called Gymnosophists, or “naked 
philosophers”) could be found in the streets of that city. If it is 
correct that “the word Gymnosophist is a version—part 
translation and part mime—of the Sanskrit words Jaina Muni, 
i.e, ‘Jaina monk,’”’1 then the “naked philosophers” were 
probably Jains. 

In addition to the presence of yogis, it has been argued that 
information about—even, perhaps, texts of—some Upanis.ads 
were available in Alexandria, though this is not completely 
established.2 Plotinus’s contemporary, the Christian father 
Hippolytus (d. 235), in his book Refutation of All Heresies, 
showed an accurate, if elementary, knowledge of Upanis.adic 
teachings, with suggestions that he had seen the Taittin-ya and 
Maitri- Upanis.ads, or some related texts no longer extant.3 One 
scholar asserts that “[a] Roman of the third century interested 
in India, e.g., Plotinus, could have a quite detailed and not 
inadequate knowledge of Upanis.adic doctrines.” 4 

In Plotinus’s case, then, as in that of Pyrrhon, it may be said 
that it is highly likely—perhaps “virtually certain” would be 
better—that he had some contact with Indian ideas, though— 
again as in Pyrrhon’s case—it probably wasn’t much. This 
contact may have whetted his appetite for Indian thought, for 
in the year 243, at the end of his stay in Alexandria, Plotinus 
joined the emperor Gordian’s expedition to the East, hoping, 
according to Porphyry, “to learn directly the philosophy which 
is practiced among the Persians and that which is honored in 
India” (Vit. Plot. III.15-17). But Plotinus’s desire to go directly 
to the sources of the philosophies he had contacted in Egypt 
did not get him to India. Gordian was killed in Mesopotamia, 
and Plotinus escaped with difficulty first to Antioch, then to 
Rome, where he stayed for the rest of his life as a teacher of 
philosophy. 

Even though he did not get clear through to India, many 
scholars have felt that Plotinus’s philosophy is so like that of 
the Upanis.ads and the Veda-nta that it must have been 
influenced by those sources. Even those who dislike Indian 
influence on Greek thought in most cases find it acceptable to 
acknowledge that the possibility cannot be excluded for 
Plotinus.5 Some have felt that the similarity is enough to 
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establish contact, but the question which tradition is 
influencing the other must for the moment remain uncertain 
and the possibility of influences both ways must be borne in 
mind.”6 

Still, modern western attitudes toward Plotinus have not 
been shaped by the widespread acknowledgment of the 
extraordinary similarity of his teachings to doctrines taught in 
India in his day, but by the role he unwittingly played after his 
death as a formative influence on Christian theology. 
Translations of his work may have a churchy kind of ring. The 
view of Plotinus as a kind of proto-Christian theologian may 
express, at least in part, a dread of finding possible Indian 
origins for the texts whose influence was to contribute to 
shaping the thought of Thomas Aquinas, Nicholas of Cusa, 
Meister Eckhardt, and many later western thinkers. So it is not 
only that “to admit ‘oriental influences’ on [Plotinus] was 
tantamount to besmirching his good name,”7 but even more it 
would also besmirch that whole aspect of the western tradition 
that flowed from him. If Plotinus had passed massive Asian 
influence into the western tradition, there would be little point 
to calling it western anymore. 


The principal strategy adopted by those who wish to see a 
Plotinus who has not been besmirched by influence from the 
East is to argue that his ideas were clearly in the Platonic 
tradition and that they would have derived coherently from 
within that tradition with no input from without. “Plotinus’s 
philosophy is an authentic unfolding of Platonism ...” declares 
one scholar.s Another agrees that “Plotinus’s thought can be 
understood as an organic elaboration of the Platonic 
philosophy.”9 And another: “Plotinus’s mysticism has a 
character all its own, the character of a genuine Hellenic, in 
fact Platonic, growth, and is not contaminated by oriental 
influences.”10 Still another argues that “there is nothing 
Oriental about Neoplatonism. All its component elements may 
be traced back to purely Greek thought.” 11 

But the phrases “genuine Hellenic ... growth” and “purely 
Greek thought” need to be inspected. It can be argued that 
Plato was already Indianized through Orphic and Pythagorean 
influences, and on that basis alone some, at least, of his works 


cannot be regarded as “purely Greek thought.” Plotinus, then, 
may have received the Indian influence from Gymnosophists in 
Alexandria, or from the works of Plato, or both; it comes to the 
same thing: He was philosophizing in an Indianized tradition.12 
It is not just a question of whether Plotinus’s philosophy was 
derived from India by him. Its major outlines, on the view 
presented in this book, had been derived from India almost a 
thousand years earlier and handed down through what might 
be called the Indianized, or Indian-influenced, strand of Greek 
philosophy, to which Plotinus emphatically belonged. He 
could, then, and perhaps would, have come up with his model 
of things without any additional Indian input in his lifetime, 
though it seems clear, in any case, that he had some. 


PLOTINUS’S TEACHING STYLE 


In Rome, Plotinus developed a circle of disciples who were 
mostly of the senatorial class and mostly, also, of Asian 
origin.13 From Tyre came the disciple Malchos, later known as 
Porphyry, Plotinus’s biographer and an important Neoplatonist 
philosopher himself. Others of his intimate circle came from 
Alexandria, Scythia, Arabia, and Syria. The small group 
included three women who were regarded as equal to the men 
in dedication to philosophy—technically speaking, in 
dedication to the goal of attaining the knowledge which frees 
from reincarnation, for that is what Plotinus, like the gurus of 
India (and like Plato and Pythagoras before him), taught. 
Plotinus lived in the house of the noblewoman Gemina and 
her daughter of the same name. Nothing is known of their 
personal relationship. In her house he gave talks that were 
open to the public though mostly attended by the inner circle. 
Plotinus did not write much, but, like Socrates and Siddha-rtha, 
allowed his discourses to be memorized—and thus made 
available for commitment to writing—by his disciples. The 
records of many of those talks are still extant under the title 
Enneads, the “nines,” because they are divided into six books of 
nine discourses each.14 He would generally take as the subject 
of his comments a passage of Plato or of a Peripatetic author 
like Alexander of Aphrodisias or of a later Platonist like 


Numenius or Plotinus’s own teacher Ammonius. After his talk, 
questions would be asked without limit, so that rational doubts 
could be allayed. Plotinus seems to have lived an austere and 
contemplative life such as would be expected in the Platonic 
lineage. As also would be appropriate to a follower of Plato, he 
was, according to Porphyry, an all-around intellectual whom 
“nothing of geometry, arithmetic, mechanics, optics, or music 
escaped.” He was a mystic who three times had experiences 
like what Patanjali called nirvikalpa sama-dhi, “formless trance.” 
He spelled badly and refused to have his portrait painted. 


THE UPANIS.ADIC-VEDA NTIC TRADITION 


Plotinus may be placed chronologically about in the middle of 
the tradition. The oldest of the “old” Upanis.ads predate him 
considerably, and the great commentators S an.kara;, Rama- 
nuja, Bha-skara, and so on lie in the future, in relation to 
Plotinus, about as far as the oldest Upanis.ads lie in the past.15 
Ba-dara-yana, on whose _ no-longer-extant writings the 
fundamental text of the Veda-nta schools—the Brahma- S-tra— 
was based, was closer to Plotinus, perhaps the first century B.c. 
The Veda-ntic tradition was a two-millennia-long unfolding of 
the implications and intentions of certain passages of the 
Upanis.ads. 

The Brahma-S-tra, “a commentary on and summary of the 
doctrines in the Upanis.ads,” is referred to as “the treatise for 
investigating Brahma-n.”16 It took its present form c. 400-450 
A.D., but seems to have developed in a number of stages over a 
period of at least five hundred years, and to have been “handed 
down in secret from master to disciple among a very limited 
section of Brahmin theologians.”17 Like Plotinus’s thought, it 
took place in a wealthy, upper-class context, and both can be 
seen as conservative viewpoints that tended to elide social 
problems. 


Unlike the Enneads, the Brahma- S-tra was rendered difficult 
to interpret in order to maintain its secrecy—primarily by a 
brevity so extreme that it is virtually incomprehensible without 
at least one commentary. Sometimes a S-tra, or numbered 
passage, contains only one word, and the reader needs to have 


context supplied by a commentator—and sometimes the 
commentators are in disagreement about what additional 
words to supply. Whether the text is translatable with any 
clarity has been questioned. Somewhat expanded paraphrases 
are useful. 


INVESTIGATING ONENESS 


Aside from their location in nests of wealth, the social 
situations in which Plotinus and the Indian authors worked 
were very different. Plotinus did not live in a caste system, did 
not exclude women or foreigners from philosophical discussion, 
did not practice secrecy for sectarian reasons, did not deal with 
issues of ritual purity, and did not recognize a body of 
authoritative scriptures; the author of the Brahma-S-tra and its 
later commentators, in contrast, all regarded the Upanis.ads as 
revelation on a footing with the Rg Veda. Nevertheless, many 
passages of Plotinus respond well to a comparison with Veda- 
ntin texts.18 These are the world’s two great corpora of intense 
systematic thought about monism. 


In both the Greek and the Indian traditions the question of 
the relationships that exist between the polar elements of pairs 
of terms such as Being and non-Being, One and Many, 
sameness and difference seemed especially revealing of the 
nature of things. Greek and Indian thinkers worked over the 
same ground in investigating these questions and came up with 
similar images and answers, sometimes, it seems, borrowed 
from one another, sometimes generated separately under 
influence of the fact that the two groups were working from a 
common beginning involving ancient Near _ Eastern 
inheritances. 


The Veda-ntic tradition is dominated by Ya-jfiavalkya’s neti, 
neti/iti, iti dilemma: (1) If only the One is real, then the Many 
must be unreal; (2) If only the One is real, then the Many must 
be the One. In the first case, unity is a transcendent quality— 
not actually residing in experiential flux but over and above it; 
in the second, unity is immanent, residing, however disguised, 
in the elements of experience. 


Like a sleight of hand (ma-ya-) these positions flicker into 


and out of one another, almost as if complementary, in both 
the Upanis.adic-Veda-ntic and the Platonic/Neoplatonic 
traditions. In both bodies of texts three types of passages are 
found: those which stress the world-negating transcendence of 
the One, those which stress its world-affirming immanence, and 
those which make an effort to balance the two aspects. Some 
Upanis.adic passages, and many texts of the later school known 
as Advaita or nondualist Veda-nta—the school of S an.kara;— 
flatly deny the reality of the Many—neti, neti. So does 
Porphyry, Plotinus’s student, biographer, and _ successor. 
Plotinus himself sometimes takes this position, but at other 
times takes a position closer to the Vis‘is.t.advaitin or 
“qualified nondualist” position associated with Rama-nuja, who 
leaned toward the iti, iti or immanentalist position, and partly 
redeemed the Many. The third great Neoplatonist, Iamblichus, 
similarly qualified his monism, regarding the world of the 
Many as firmly rooted in and expressive of the One. Neti, neti is 
later called a ma-ya-va-da, or “illusion doctrine”—the doctrine 
that the Many are an illusion—and iti, iti a parinamavada, or 
“transformation doctrine”’—the doctrine that the Many are a 
transformation of the One. The third position which mediates 
holds (BS II.3.43) that the world of the Many is different from 
the absolute and also not-different from it. Bheda-bheda— 
difference/nondifference—was the position of Bha-skara and 
Nimbarka. Plotinus’s system which, like Plato’s, is multileveled, 
accommodates all three views at different levels. When he acts 
as spokesperson of Oneness, the One is transcendent and the 
Many are unreal or nonexistent; when he speaks for the Many, 
the One is immanent and the Many are magically informed by 
it. On the middle plane of Nous—interpenetrated One and 
Many—something like difference/nondifference obtains. 

The illusion doctrine goes back, in the Greek tradition, to 
Parmenides, who referred to multiplicity as “non-being,” and in 
the Indian to the early Upanis.ads, such as the Br.hada- 
ran.yaka, which says, “In it [being] there is no diversity. He 
goes from death to death, who sees in it, as it were, diversity” 
(IV.4.19). The rejection of multiplicity leads to a rejection of 
predication, for as soon as one has substance and attribute, or 
subject and predicate, one has a plurality. Descriptions of the 
One must be phrased negatively if at all. The Brahma-S-tra 


describes brahman as without limits (III.2.26), without parts 
(11.1.26), without form (III.2.13), and without distinction or 
differentiation (III.2.11). “It is difficult to describe it positively 
in terms of words; it can be expressed only negatively 
(I1I.2.12).”19 Even to call the One “one” is to breach its unity 
by implicitly contrasting it with a Many without which it could 
not be recognized as One. S an.kara; calls his formulation 
“nondualism” rather than “monism.” He will say that Being 
(brahman) is not Many, but he will not say that it is One. 
Plotinus expresses himself similarly, saying, “The name One 
denotes nothing but a negation of multiplicity ...” (Enn. V.5.6). 

Since the One is beyond predication, it follows that it has no 
qualities; it is featureless. “Nothing,” said Plotinus, “can be 
affirmed of the One” (Enn. VI.7.41). “It is even for itself 
nothing” (ibid.). It is “other than all things” (V.3.11). It is 
“neither thing nor quality nor intellect nor soul; not in motion, 
not at rest, not in place, not in time” (VI.9.3). It is “neither this 
nor that” (ibid.). In various places he describes it as beyond 
being (V.1.8), beyond language (V.3.19), beyond change 
(V.1.6), beyond affection (1.8.2), beyond partition (IV.1.1), 
beyond form (V.5.6), beyond limitation (VI.9.6), beyond 
valuation (1.8.2), and so on. This way of speaking is the 
background of the so called “negative theology” that was to 
become basic to medieval philosophy and is still influential. 

The negative theology was practiced long before Plotinus in 
the Upanis.ads. Ya-jfiavalkya said in the Br.hada-ran.yaka 
Upanis.ad: 


It is neither gross nor fine, neither short nor long, 
neither glowing red (like fire), nor adhesive (like water). 
(It is) neither shadow nor darkness, neither air nor 
space, unattached, without taste, without smell, without 
eyes, without ears, without voice, without mind, without 
radiance, without breath, without a mouth, without 
measure, having no inside and no outside. (III.8.8) 


Ya-jfavalkya introduced the formula neti neti, which may be 
translated either “not this, not this,” or “neither this nor that.” 
In various places in the Greek monistic tradition, also, the 
absolute was called “neither this nor that.” Once, paralleling 


this Upanis.adic formula directly, Plotinus calls it “the not-this” 
(Enn. V.5.6.13). In a related locution, both S an.kara; and 
Plotinus at times refer to the featureless absolute by the neuter 
demonstrative adjective “that” (Skt. tat, Grk. ekeino). For S 
an.kara; the world is an illusion created by ignorance 
(avidya-), and when the mind attains an understanding (jfa-na) 
beyond distinctions the world will simply cease to appear to 
exist. This was the position of Parmenides and was maintained 
continuously in some branch or other of the Greek tradition for 
eight hundred years, till Porphyry, the student of Plotinus, 
expressed it in his Sententiae. In the Indian tradition this idea 
has maintained itself as a viable philosophical counter until the 
present. 

In both traditions the illusion doctrine was countered by 
and mingled with the transformation doctrine. While 
Parmenides proclaimed the illusion doctrine, Heraclitus 
proposed that the One is constantly being transformed through 
conditions of multiplicity. Plato incorporated both these views 
at different levels of his hierarchical universe. For Parmenides, 
as for S an.kara;, the universe had only two aspects—Being and 
Non-Being, or One and Many. The Pythagoreans suggested a 
more complexly stratified metaphysics, and Plato stabilized it, 
for the Pythagorean-Platonic lineages, in a three-leveled model 
—One-Few-Many—inherited by Plotinus. The highest level, the 
One, he described as “beyond being,” as Plato had; the middle 
level, the realm of the Ideas, occupies a location which Plotinus 
calls Mind, or Universal Mind; and the lowest level, the Many, 
occupies a location which he calls Soul or World Soul, which 
includes as its lower side the realm of Nature, or ordinary 
experience. 20 

In explaining the level of Mind, or the Ideas, Plotinus 
employs something like a transformation doctrine with hints of 
difference/nondifference. Each of the Ideas in Mind is one with 
the One, yet they are also described as outflows from the One. 
Plotinus expresses the transformation in much the same ways 
Veda-ntin thinkers expressed it. The Brahma- S-tra, for example, 
compares the One to a source of light and the Many to its rays 
or illumination (1.1.24, 1.3.40, III.2.15 and 25), and Bha-skara, 
in about 1000 A.D., used the image of the sun and its rays for 
the One and the Many.21 Plotinus also has the image, saying 


the lower levels of being radiate from the One like the sun’s 
rays. According to Bha-skara’s successor, Ya-dava Praka-s‘a, the 
relationship between the One and the Many is bheda-bheda, 
“difference/nondifference.” The absolute, by exercising its own 
potential energy (s‘akti), transforms itself into the world, while 
yet remaining itself.22 Plotinus had it figured out similarly: By 
its dynamis—a term as close as Greek gets to s‘akti—the One 
spontaneously radiates the Many. Rama-nuja, around 1100 A., 
synthesized the tradition: The power of the One proceeds from 
it without truly becoming separate from it, as moonbeams 
proceed from the moon, and constitutes the manifest universe, 
which is both different from the One and not different from it. 
Plotinus’s own doctrine was more like those of Rama-nuja or 
Bhaskara than like that of S an.kara;. “Nothing is separate,” he 
said, “which originates from the One—but nothing is identical 
with it either” (VI.3.12). 


IMAGING THE MANY 


At the lowest level of the universe, Plotinus often applies a 
pure illusion doctrine. He usually denies altogether the reality 
of matter and its appearances (e.g., II.5.5)—that is, of the 
world of everyday experience—as did Parmenides and, often, 
Plato, and the advaitins, or nondualists, in India. Plotinus 
expresses the illusion doctrine in terms as close to those of 
Indian thinkers as to Plato’s. The realm of matter is made up, as 
Plato had taught, of mere “image and imitation” (Enn. V.9.3). It 
is a “phantom” (II.5.5) and a “shadow” (VI.3.8). Through it 
“ghostly and feeble images” pass with “no thrust and meet 
none in matter either; they pass through it leaving no cleavage 
as through water; they are phantoms projected upon a void” 
(III.6.7). The reality of matter is denied by Plotinus as radically 
as it had been by Parmenides some seven hundred years before 
him: “It is not a being, it is non-being, truly non-being” (II.5.5). 
“Tts every utterance is a lie.” 

Similarly, in the S veta-satara Upanis-ad, “Prakriti [matter] 
is maya [illusion]” (SUIV.10). Ma-ya- means an illusion in the 
sense of a magician’s illusion or magic trick, a sleight of hand. 
Plotinus, who may have come across the ma-ya-va-dafrom 


Indian sources in Alexandria, uses the same metaphor, 
describing matter as a “passing trick making trickery of all that 
seems to be present in it.” He describes the flow of appearances 
of matter as “phantoms within a phantom.” “It is like a mirror 
showing things as in itself when they are really elsewhere” 
(i1I.6.7). The similes of the phantom and the mirror are also 
used in India, and for the same purposed in India, and for the 
same purpose.23 

The Greek tradition was as fertile as the Indian in producing 
images of this type (a part of the Greek achievement that the 
European tradition has tended to overlook). Pindar, in the 
Eighth Pythian Ode, said: “What is it to be, what is it not to be? 
Man is a dream of a shadow.” Plotinus, almost a thousand 
years later, wrote, “[Matter is] a shadow, and on this shadow is 
traced a sketch” (Enn. VI.3.8). Elsewhere Plotinus describes the 
World Soul contemplating the infinite splendor of Mind and 
says that the realm of appearances arises as an “unconscious 
reflex of its contemplation” (III.8.4). The concept is much like 
the Hindu image of the world as the dream of the sleeping god 
Vis-n-u (Rama-nuja seems to have been a Vais-n-ava), or as the 
side effect of the meditation of the god S 1-va. “I gaze,” says the 
World Soul, “and the figures of the material world take being 
as if they fell from my contemplation.” Plotinus even has the 
image of the universe as the dance of a cosmic deity—and 
earlier than it appears in any Indian text currently known: 


The limbs of the dancer conform themselves to the 
dance; they bend themselves to it, one lowering, another 
rising, one moving, another still, as the different patterns 
unfold ... The movements of the cosmos should be 
compared to those of the dancer ... The entire cosmos, 
while living its universal life, so moves and changes its 
limbs ... (Enn. IV.4.33) 


In the imagery of the dance and of the unconscious reflex, 
Plotinus applies a transformation rather than an _ illusion 
doctrine to the realm of Mind. The transformation doctrine, by 
denying the absolute separation of the world from the One, 
tends toward a world-affirming position like pantheism. In the 
Upanis.ads, also, monistic utterance often sounds pantheistic, 


employing variants of the Vedic and pre-Vedic idea of the 
pantheos or all-god. The Cha-ndogya Upanis-ad, for example, 
says, “Verily this whole world is pure being (Brahman)” 
(111.14.1).The Brahma- S-tra agrees, saying that “nothing is 
distinct from Brahman” (II.3.6).This pantheistic trend is 
elaborated in the Cha-ndogya Upanis-ad with reference to 
imagery of the purush, or Cosmic Person , of the tenth book of 
the R.g Veda: The sun is the brahman’s eye, space its body, the 
earth its feet, and so on (CU V. 12 ff.). Ya-jfiavalkya, in the 
Br.hada-ran.yaka Upanis.ad, equates brahman separately with 
air, earth, water, fire, sky, heaven, the sun and space, the moon 
and stars, the ether, darkness, and light; it is said to be in all 
beings, in the breath, in the speech organs, in the eye, in the 
perceiving mind, in the skin, in the conceptualizing mind and 
in the semen (BU III.7.3).The Sveta-s vatara Upanis.ad describes 
the One both theistically and pantheistically. It is the “ruler of 
all,” and “the overlord of the gods,” and at the same time the 
being “in whom the worlds rest ... the one embracer of 
everything” (SU IV.11-14). The Brahma- S-tra declares that the 
brahman simultaneously controls all things (1.3.11), supports 
the world (IV.4.18), and resides within all things (III.2.20). 


Plotinus has parallels to all these formulations. He inherited 
from Plato, Posidonius, and others the pantheistic view of the 
world as a living organism with a single vast soul enlivening all 
its parts. Plato, however, did not talk this way about the whole 
of Being, but only about the World Soul. Plotinus also applies 
this type of imagery to the level of Soul, which contains 
ordinary experience. “The universe,” he says, “exists in the 
Soul, which contains it; there is nothing which does not 
participate in that Soul” (IV.3.9). But at the same time, Plotinus 
says, the upper aspect of Soul, which is rapt in contemplation 
of Mind, withholds itself from embodiment; just so, the Kat-ha 
Upanis-ad says of the one Self that it “becomes varied according 
to whatever (it enters) and also exists outside (them all)” 
(11.2.9). In the Greek tradition this idea goes back to Orphic 
sources echoed in Aeschylus’s line, “Zeus is the earth, the sea, 
and the sky; he is everything and also something left over.” 
Similarly, S an.kara; held that “Brahman as the world cause is 
clearly distinguished from Brahman in itself.”24 Rama-nuja, 
Ma-dhva, and other Veda-ntins taught that the One transforms 


only a part of itself into the phenomenal world, another part 
remaining transcendent. Plotinus duplicates this structure of 
Veda-ntic thought, in the concept of the World Soul, which has 
a lower immanent aspect and a higher transcendent aspect. 


In other passages both Plotinus and the Upanis.adic-Veda- 
ntic authors shift from the imagery of pantheism to that of 
omnipresence. As the S veta-s vatara Upanis-ad called brahman 
“the one embracer of everything” (IV.14), so Plotinus says 
“everything is fully held by the divine” (Enn. V.5.9). 


We cannot think of something of god here and 
something else there, nor of all god gathered at some 
one spot: there is an instantaneous presence everywhere. 
(Enn. V.5.9) 

The divine nature is infinite. Therefore it is not limited. 
That means that it is never absent; and if it is never 
absent, it is present in all things ... Conceive it as a 
power of an everfresh infinity, a principle unfailing, 
inexhaustible, at no point giving out, brimming over 
with its own vitality ... You cannot pass onto where it is 
not; you will never halt at a dwindling point where it 
fails at last and can no longer give; you will always be 
able to move with it—better, to be in its entirety—and 
so seek no further. (VI. 6.12) 


At times Plotinus even applies this world-affirming mood to the 
One, by collapsing the levels upward into it. The body, he says, 
is contained in Soul, Soul in Mind, and Mind in the One; 
therefore everything, at whatever remove, is contained in the 
One. Contrary to his statements of the absolute transcendence 
of the One, Plotinus states that the One “is not absent from the 
other things” (V.5.9), much as the Brahma- S-tra says that 
nothing is distinct from brahman (II.3.6). 


PARADOXICAL FORMULATIONS 


The Upanis.adic authors and Plotinus were both at pains to 
unite these two approaches to the One, and both did so by 
expressions of bipolar contradictions. “It is far and it is near; it 
is within all this and it is also outside all this,” says the It-s‘a 


Upanisad (V). The Brahma- S-tra declares “that the individual 
self is different ... from Brahman but at the same time not 
different” (II.3.43), that the world of the Many is a part of 
brahman (II.3.43), yet that the brahman has no parts (II.1.26). 
And Plotinus: “The One is all things and none of them” (Enn. 
VI.2.1). “It can be none of existing things—yet it is all” 
(VI.7.32). “It is both present and absent” (V.5.9). 

Western scholars have tended to regard this contradictory 
way of speaking as indicative of something unresolved in 
Plotinus’s thought.25 But seeing it in context of Indian parallels 
suggests something else: that it is not an unresolved 
contradiction but a balanced view of the implications of 
monistic thought. When Plotinus is thinking in terms of the 
outward force of emanation or progression by which the Many 
radiate from the One, he praises the sense realm for its source 
in the higher realms; when he thinks in terms of the force of 
regression, or return to the One, he denounces the sense realm 
for being so far from the higher realms. These two attitudes 
correspond to the complementarity of neti, neti and iti, iti. This 
type of contradictory statement does not represent a loose end, 
but a positive mode of expression that is a central thematic 
feature of ancient thought both eastern and western. 

This contradiction inherent in monism applies to all 
particular things, including human selfhood. The individual 
personality is seen as unreal in itself, yet superreal in the sense 
that behind or underlying it is the ultimate and universal Self. 
In the Upanis.ads this takes the form of the doctrine that the a- 
tman, or self, is the brahman,or ultimate principle. Ya-jnavalkya 
(BU III.7.3) taught that the individual human self is one with 
the universe as a whole or with each and every part of it. The 
absolute (brahman) is the true self of all beings. According to 
the Cha-ndogya Upanis.ad: 


This whole world is Brahman ... this is my self within 
the heart, smaller than a grain of rice, than a barley 
corn, than a mustard seed ... This is myself within the 
heart, greater than the earth, greater than the 
atmosphere, greater than the sky, greater than these 
worlds ... (II.14.1, 3) 


The Mun.d.aka Upanis.ad says: 


Vast, divine, of unthinkable form, subtler than the 
subtle, It shines forth, farther than the far, yet here near 
at hand, set down in the secret place (of the heart). 
(III.1.7) 


Each finite being, in other words, contains the infinite universe. 
In the Puranic imagery, Vis.n.u, the great Self of the universe, 
lies asleep and in his dreams seems to become multitudes of 
tiny persons who will simply cease to appear to exist when he 
awakens; and yet the dreamed self contains the self which is 
dreaming it. In Veda-ntic terms, the force of ignorance 
(avidya-) clouds the mind and cuts off perceptions at the 
boundaries of the little self; when avidya- is dispelled by the 
special knowledge of brahman, then the little self simply 
disappears, since it never really existed anyway, but was a 
misimpression like a dream or a thing seen in a cloud. 


KNOWING THE ONE IN VEDA"NTA 


In certain ways the attitude of the Brahma- S-tra is extremely 
different from the Advaitin or nondualistic view of S an.kara;. 
The Brahma- S-tra clearly seems to favor the position that 
would later be espoused by the school of Bha-skara and 
Nimbarka, that the relation between the individual self and the 
ultimate self or brahman is difference/nondifference—bheda- 
bheda. Despite its close relationship to the brahman, says the 
Brahma- S-tra (1.1.8, 1.3.17, etc.), the individual self never 
disappears completely into it; even when it has become 
impossible to distinguish from pure Being, it somehow retains 
enough semblance of individuality that it may be said to exist 
—and this remains the case eternally. For S an.kara;, however, 
when the individual self experiences knowledge of the One it 
literally vanishes into the One, becomes unambiguously 
indistinguishable from it forever; after all, it was only an 
illusion all along, and knowledge simply dispels the illusion. It 
is not so much that the self ceases to exist as that it ceases to 
seem to exist, because it never really existed to begin with. 


For Plotinus this point appears differently depending which 


level of his metaphysics he is referring to. At times he affirms 
the type of self-annihilating knowledge that S an.kara speaks 
of, which he believed he had occasionally experienced and in 
which, he says, there is simply no trace of the separate self left. 
The trick, or ma-ya-, of individual consciousness is that, 
through its feeling of separateness, it seems to disprove the 
doctrine of the underlying oneness of all things. The goal of 
religious or philosophical practice, for both S an.kara and 
Plotinus, is to recapture knowledge of underlying oneness. In 
the Indian tradition, attempts to describe this knowledge first 
appear in the Upanis.ads. 

Before the Upanis’ads, Hinduism had recognized three 
means of spiritual advancement, two of them from the Vedic 
culture and one surviving from pre-Vedic times: ritual sacrifices 
inherited from Vedic cult; the study of sacred scripture, that is, 
of the Vedas; and asceticism (tapas), the old shamanic way of 
attaining special powers. In the Hindu tradition, where 
religious formulations were not lightly altered and the Vedic 
rite, along with Vedic scripture, had absolute authority, the 
new Upanis.adic doctrine of knowledge of brahman coexisted 
somewhat uneasily with the old ways. The Brahma- Su-tra, for 
example, though it is committed above all to the theme of 
brahman, still holds that sacrifice is a necessary aid to attaining 
the knowledge of one’s true nature (III.4.26), and the 
conservative doctrine of the qualified nondualists (vis is.t.a- 
dvaitin) advises a combination of works and knowledge. 
Nevertheless, the brahman-a-tman doctrine was revolutionary, 
and was clearly incompatible with the old means: Sacrifice 
assumes a subject-object relationship; the polytheism of the 
Vedas was superseded—philosophically anyway—by the 
monism of the Upanis.ads; and asceticism is transformation- 
oriented—whereas what is needed, according to the new 
doctrine, is not to become brahman but to come to know that 
one already is. 


According to the Upanis.ads, this special knowledge (which 
is equivalent to the Orphic recollection of its original home 
among the gods) is to be gained not by austerity or sacrifice 
but by direct self-seeing, or meditation. The Mun.d.aka 
Upanis.ad expresses this revolution in religious theory and 
practice: 


He [the brahman] is not grasped by the eye nor even by 
speech, nor by other sense-organs, nor by austerity 
(tapas), nor by work (sacrifice), but when one’s 
(intellectual) nature is purified by the light of knowledge 
then alone he, by meditation, sees Him who is without 
parts. (III.1.8) 


How did this new method arise? “Previously,” says an 
Upanis.ad, “all men looked outward through the senses; then a 
wise man looked within, and saw the Self” (Kat.ha IV.1—2).The 
Upanis.ads sometimes say that the older types of religious 
practice are henceforth to serve only as preparations for the 
direct intuition of oneness through meditation (BUIV.4.22; 
CUII.23.1; Kena IV.8, etc.), and the third book of the Brahma- 
Su-tra lists the meditations they suggest. 

When through meditation the yogi has perceived the 
brahman, according to the general Upanis.adic version, he 
becomes free of karma; his past karma dissolves and no further 
karma will accrue. Like the Orphic practitioner in Greece, he 
will have perceived, or remembered, his true nature, and will 
not be born again. For S an.kara it seems that at this point the 
individual soul disappears into the One. The Brahma- Su-tra 
takes its usual bheda-bheda position: The soul is now 
indistinguishable from the brahman yet somehow maintains its 
individuality forever in a condition like a god. “The liberated 
self can actualize his desires by mere will (sam.kalpa-d eva) ... 
[he] is without a lord (adhipati), for he himself is his own lord 
and anything he wishes he can realize ...”26 Here the Brahma- 
Su-tra combines the Upanis.adic brahmanla-tman doctrine with 
elements from earlier afterlife myths. 

The Upanis.ads, like the Advaitins, are less ambivalent 
about this. Their underlying epistemological-ontological point 
is that one is what one knows. As the Mun.d.aka Upanis.ad puts 
it: “He who knows the Supreme Brahman becomes Brahman 
himself” (III.2.8, 9). This knowledge supersedes the Vedic 
polytheism, which is based on the separateness of beings: 
“Whoever knows thus, ‘I am Brahman,’ becomes this all. Even 
the gods cannot prevent his becoming thus, for he becomes 
their self” (BU I.4.10); when the soul becomes the all, he also 
becomes the Vedic gods, who thus no longer have power over 


him. This “knowledge,” since it does not involve a subject- 
object relationship but rather the annihilation of all difference 
between subject and object, is not cognitive in the ordinary 
sense. The Kat.ha Upanis.ad presents it as the absolute 
contradiction of all that is ordinarily regarded as knowledge. 
“When the five (sense) knowledges together with the mind 
cease (from their normal activities) and the intellect itself does 
not stir, that, they say, is the highest state” (II.3.10). The a- 
tman is the absolute subject, the knower of all knowledge, and 
hence its knowledge is completely infolded or nonmanifest: 


For where there is duality as it were, there one smells 
another, there one sees another, there one hears another, 
there one speaks to another, there one thinks of another, 
there one understands another. Where, verily, 
everything has become the Self, then by what and whom 
should one smell, then by what and whom should one 
see, then by what and whom should one hear, then by 
what and to whom should one speak, then by what and 
on whom should one think, then by what and whom 
should one understand? By what should one know that 
by which all this is known? By what, my dear, should 
one know the knower? (BU II.4.14) 


The brahman is the knower in all acts of knowing and the 
senser in all acts of sensing. So the idea of knowing the 
brahman is circular, like Aristotle’s thought that thinks itself 
(noe-sis noe-seo-s). This is expressed in a variety of metaphors, 
as the fingertip trying to touch itself, the knife trying to cut 
itself, and so on. Still, though the contradiction in terms of 
ordinary types of knowing is acknowledged, the mind is 
declared capable of knowing absolute unity. “By mind alone,” 
says the Kat.ha Upanis.ad, “is this to be obtained. There is 
nothing of variety here” (II.I.II). Sometimes the paradox is 
openly acknowledged: Brahman is described as the knowledge 
“by which the unhearable becomes heard, the unperceivable 
becomes perceived, the unknowable becomes known” (CU 
VI.1.3). Since brahman is everything, knowledge of brahman is 
a kind of omniscience. “[He who] knows Brahman, he knows 
the worlds, he knows the Vedas, he knows beings, he knows the 


self, he knows everything” (BU III.7.1). 

This knowledge is not approached by the traditional types 
of discipline. “Not by learning is the a-tman attained, not by 
genius and much knowledge of books” (Kat.ha II.23). In fact, it 
requires the rejection of ordinary types of knowledge, even a 
rejection of the whole Vedic-Aryan educational system. It goes 
beyond both the Vedas and _ the traditional social 
responsibilities of the stages of life (a’sramas). “Let a Brahmin 
renounce learning and become as a child,” says the Br.hada- 
ran.yaka Upanis.ad (III.5.1). The brahman is the knowledge 
object “from which all speech and the mind turn away, unable 
to reach it” (TUII.4). “The eye does not go thither, nor speech, 
nor mind. We do not know, we do not understand, how anyone 
can teach it” (Kena II.3). Sometimes the two opposed meanings 
of the word “knowledge” are brought into deliberate contrast: 
“It is unknown to those who know, and known to those who do 
not know” (Kena II.3). This knowledge of absolute sameness 
erases all appearance of difference. It is “the abyss of the 
eternal unity,” says a later or “new” Upanis.ad; in it “all 
distinctions of being and knowing vanish, the entire expanse of 
the universe is obliterated, and even god is swallowed up in the 
abyss” (Nr.isimhottara-ta-pani-ya Up. 1).27 It is not the 
accumulation of many small knowledges, “not a mass of 
cognition” (Ma. U. 7). In fact, it is “not cognitive, not non- 
cognitive” (ibid.). It is the “non-thought that stands in the 
midst of thought, the unthinkable, the hidden ...” (Maitn- VI. 
19). 

This concept of knowledge is one part of a three part 
doctrine that is among the deepest and most characteristic 
structures of Early Iron Age thought: (1) that the self is the 
same as the ultimate, but (2) it has forgotten its real nature and 
needs to regain the knowledge of it although (3) this 
knowledge is so unlike what is usually called knowledge as to 
be the annihilation of it. This complex, present as Orphism in 
Greek philosophy at or near its beginning, was still fully 
present and alive in Plotinus’s day. He seems to speak of the 
same special “knowledge” which constitutes the evanishment 
of the small self in the great. 28 


KNOWING THE ONE FOR PLOTINUS 


The act of knowledge that is necessary to reawaken awareness 
of oneness with the All is described by Plotinus much as by the 
Upanis.adic authors. It is an act of knowledge in which “the 
subject is its own object ... The intellection is the more 
profound for this internal possession of the object” (Enn. 
VI.6.1). The type of knowledge in which subject and object are 
one is the “thought that thinks itself” that Aristotle attributed 
to the Prime Mover, and Plotinus calls such knowing “primal 
intellection.” When the mind cognizes something external to it 
the act “cannot be the primally intellective since it does not 
possess the object as integrally its own or as itself—the 
condition of true intellection” (VI.6.1). He calls primal knowing 
“a unity in duality ... being dual by the fact of intellection and 
single by the fact that its intellectual object is itself” (VI.6.1). 
This primal act of knowing, in other words, is simply an 
ultimate self-awareness. It is absolutely opposed to what is 
usually called knowledge, which is awareness of an other. It 
simply annuls all ordinary knowledge. One must turn one’s 
back on all ordinary acts of thinking and knowing in order to 
know primally. Similarly in the Vedantic schools, knowledge of 
brahman (para- vidya-) is opposed to and in fact annuls all other 
acts of knowledge (apara vidya-) because it is nondual 
knowledge. 

This nondual knowledge is so primal that every sentient 
being is regarded as already permeated with it at a level so 
basic and personal that one cannot even see it. “It does not 
have to come and so be present to you,” says Plotinus, “it is 
you that have turned from it” (VI.6.12). And S an.kara: “It only 
removes the false notion, it does not create anything” 
(Commentary on the Br.hada-ran.yaka Upanis.ad 1.4.10). 

Differences between the two doctrines usually result from 
the fact that Plotinus is using the Platonic three-leveled 
ontology and the Veda-nta is using the older Parmenidean- 
Upanis.adic two-leveled model. The act of primal intellection is 
Plotinus’s description of a mind which has realized its identity 
with the intermediate realm of Universal Mind, not with the 
ultimate One, whereas Ya-jn-avalkya and San.kara are 
speaking of oneness with brahman, the ultimate One. Plotinus is 


of two minds about this. In one mood he says that Mind is the 
highest element in our nature (1.1.8) and warns against the 
attempt to ascend beyond the infinite splendor of this realm of 
eternal Ideas (Treatise Against the Gnostics). Often, however, he 
expresses another mood about it. Once he calls the soul 
“hyperontic,” or beyond being, a description that applies only 
to the One (Enn. VI.9.7). Again, he calls the soul explicitly 
“hypernoetic” or beyond mind (IV.8.1). Once he states that the 
soul “lays aside all the shape it has taken, even to the 
Intellectual shape that has informed it [i.e., Mind] ... so that it 
may be alone with the alone” (VI.7.34). 

This state Plotinus describes from his own experience not as 
a unity-in-duality, like the oneness with Mind, but as an 
absolute unity. “It was not a vision compassed,” he says, “but a 
unity apprehended. The man formed by this mingling with the 
Supreme ... is become the Unity, nothing within him or 
without inducing any diversity” (Enn. VI.9.n).The system of 
telescoping emanations does not make any sense without this 
element. As Plotinus says of the principle of regression, “All 
things return to the One” (V.2.1). “There is no longer a 
duality,” he says of his own experience, “but two in one; for so 
long as the presence holds, all distinction fades” (VI.7.34). As 
an Upanis.ad said, “all distinctions of being and knowing 
vanish.” 

Plotinus repeatedly refers to the One as the First or Supreme 
Self (autos) (VI.8.14;V.1.1). The Upanis.ads, of course, use the 
same terminology when saying the brahman is the a-tman, or 
self, of all. The point is that the One is characterized by utter 
simplicity. It is nonrelational, simply itself, self-identical, self- 
defining, itself as itself and nothing more, nothing added on to 
a nature which is pure and simple self-sameness. This idea is 
contradictory inherently in terms of ordinary thinking. To be 
self-same one must have some quality or other to be the same 
as; the One is declared to have no qualities except self- 
sameness, to be, as it were, a blank or void of self-sameness. 
The One, says Plotinus, is “cause of itself; for itself and of itself, 
It is what It is, the first self, transcendently the Self” (VI.8.14). 
Similarly in the Upanis.ads: “That which is the subtle essence, 
this whole world has for its self. That is the true. That is the 
self” (CU VI.10.4). The concept of the ultimate as pure selfhood 


or self-identity provides a way to know the self, namely the 
kind of immediate present intuition with which we know 
ourselves rather than our objects. “When one beholds the First 
Principle,” Plotinus says, “one does not behold it as different 
from one’s self, but as one with one’s self” (VI.9.10). Similarly, 
in the Br.hada-ran.yaka Upanis.ad: “Whoever worships another 
divinity (than his self), thinking that he is one and (Brahman) 
another, he knows not” (1.4.10). 

The two traditions are in agreement about this on every 
point. Plotinus, for example, emphasizes that in that state 
“reasoning is in abeyance and all intellect” (VI.9.11). The 
Kat.ha Upanis.ad stresses the same point: “When the five senses 
together with the mind cease (from their normal activities) and 
the intellect itself does not stir, that, they say, is the highest 
state” (II.3.10). Again, both agree that this condition cannot be 
willed to happen. “We must not run after it,” says Plotinus, 
“but fit ourselves for the vision and then wait tranquilly for its 
appearance” (V.5.8). And the Kat.ha Upanis.ad: “This self 
cannot be attained by instruction, nor by intellectual power, 
nor even through much hearing. He is to be attained only by 
the one whom the (self) chooses” (1.2.23). In a locution that 
shows how close are the Orphic and the Upanis.adic discourses, 
Plotinus defines “acquiring identity with the Divine” as 
“awakening into myself” (IV.8.6). Since the self is already 
there, how can it be sought? Since the self is what would seek, 
how can it be sought? 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE ALL IN PLOTINUS 


Plotinus’s three-leveled universe is more complex than the two- 
leveled universe of the Veda-nta and leaves more options for 
the fate of the soul once it has gained knowledge of its self and 
attained release from the “prison” of the body (soma sema). In a 
sense the three realms—World Soul (containing the 
phenomenal world), Mind (containing the Platonic Ideas), and 
the One—may be conceived as concentric circles, each level 
containing the previous; but in another sense the image is 
inaccurate, as the One would more appropriately be located at 
the center. Soul, for Plotinus, is a dynamic continuum which is 


able to adapt to each of these different modes of being. He 
seems to have had varying moods in regard to which level the 
soul most inherently belongs to. He always says that the 
individual soul, if truly known, would be seen to be one with 
the World Soul—the universal soul of the realm of 
phenomenality. Sometimes he declares that it would, in 
addition, expand to the next concentric circle (or rise to the 
next higher level) and include Mind also, where the Platonic 
forms reside. Finally, there are a few passages where he says 
that the individual soul is, in its true nature, one with the 
ultimate One, the highest level (if one sees the process as a 
series of three stages of up-and-down emanation and return) or 
the largest circle, which contains the others— that the soul, 
upon realization, “becomes the all,” understanding the “all” in 
the largest possible sense. 

In another way of picturing it, the soul may be said to have 
two realities—embodied and disembodied, in “prison” or out. 
On the one hand, it is an individual embodied self; on the 
other, it has higher realms within it. This dual human nature, 
both immanent and transcendent, Plotinus expresses by saying 
that humans are “amphibious” (IV.8.4.32). The individual soul 
is made up of a changeable part and an unchangeable part. The 
former is limited to the embodied state in which it is moved 
about by incoming sensations; the latter is eternal and belongs 
in higher realms. Similarly, an Upanis.ad says, “This same 
breathing spirit,” that is, the embodied individual, “is truly ... 
ageless, immortal” (KU III.8). In Plotinus’s system the 
conditions of this lower embodied soul are much the same as in 
the Upanis.ads: It is subject to cyclical time and morally 
directed reincarnation in different bodies until it shall have 
risen high enough—that is, into a human incarnation for which 
the study of philosophy is available—to attain release. 29 


Both Plotinus and the Upanis.ads teach that when the soul 
descends into matter it first puts on a body of thin, almost 
immaterial stuff, then, as it descends farther and farther, puts 
on successively heavier layers of consciousness/corporeality 
(Enn. IV.3.15; TU 2). These sheaths do not replace one another, 
but accumulate, so that the soul finally is encased in a series of 
layers. Plotinus distinguishes five layers of consciousness or 
soul: the vegetative consciousness, which is the body; the 


perceptual consciousness, which receives and organizes sense- 
data; the intellective consciousness, which is the higher aspect 
of the realm of Soul, where it merges into Mind; and the 
unified consciousness, which is at one in the One. In one of the 
more remarkable convergences of detail, the Taittin-ya 
Upanis.ad distinguishes exactly the same five levels of 
consciousness: first matter (anna-), then vital spirit (pra-n.a), 
perceptual mind (ma-na), conceptualizing mind (vijfia-na), and 
bliss mind (a-nanda). 

For both Plotinus and the Upanis.adic teachers, the soul that 
has remained emotionally identified with its lower, embodied, 
changeable aspect will go on into further incarnations, perhaps 
animal or vegetable ones, remaining lost, and wandering on in 
the abyss of non-being or illusion. But one who realizes his 
identity with higher soul will transcend change, and hence 
transcend causality and karma. “He does not become great by 
good actions or small by evil actions” anymore (KU III.8). “The 
one within all beings is not tainted by the sorrow of the world, 
as He is outside (the world)” (Kat.ha II.2.11). For Plotinus, after 
realizing identity with Higher Soul, a further step of expanded 
awareness will reveal oneness with Universal Mind, which 
Higher Soul is always lost in contemplating. But somewhat like 
the Brahma- Su-tra, he usually does not follow the soul right 
through its annihilation when it disappears completely into the 
One, because then the soul can no longer be said to exist at all. 
Instead, it is the intermediate plane of Universal Mind (the 
realm of the Ideas) which he sees as the soul’s natural abode, 
because there it is both the same as and different from the One; 
it both exists with the One, and yet exists as itself. “We remain 
one with ultimate Mind, but by our lower edge we are tied to 
the world below” (Enn. III.4.3).30The entire universe, in all its 
various modes, remains a living continuum. “Every being is in 
identity with its prior as long as it holds that contact” 
(Enn.V.2.2). Embodied or Lower Soul contacts Higher Soul, 
which contacts Mind, which contacts the One. The path of 
regression leads back up the great chain of Being from 
everywhere. 

Plotinus echoes the Orphic model of the Fall and Salvation, 
which never lost its grip on the Greek—or indeed the European 
—tradition.31 Every soul, he says, has an affinity with Mind, 


because it originally lived there, and though it has descended 
into lower realms, its home remains on high. He does not say it 
originally lived in the One, because when it is in the One it 
does not exist and cannot be said to live anywhere. Man’s self, 
says Plotinus, “came from the Transcendent, and the essential 
man is [remains] There” (Enn.1.2.6.7). Hence the soul “ascends 
to Mind” and “becomes God” (1.7.6.7), much as the liberated 
soul is said in the Brahma- Su-tra to still retain enough of a 
separate nature to have the life of a god. When it “becomes 
god” the soul is not undergoing a transformation, but realizing 
or remembering the true nature which it possessed all along 
but forgot about. The reason it forgets (as in Plato’s Phaedo) is 
that once it is plunged into the body the meaningless chaos of 
sensory input distracts and confuses it. The bodily nature—the 
densest of the sheaths or prison walls—is added on to the 
original and true Mind nature of the self, as avidya- is added on 
in Veda-nta. As the self, in the Upanis.ads, is above karma 
when it is identified with brahman, and is not tainted by the 
sorrow of the world, so, for Plotinus, the soul, when one with 
Mind, “demonstrates that all evil is accretion, alien, and that in 
the purged soul the noble things are immanent” (Enn.IV.7.10). 
The soul, insofar as it is One with Mind is god; insofar as it is 
lower embodied Soul it is a daimon—Empedocles’ term for the 
fallen Orphic god. Plotinus preserves not only _ the 
Empedoclean-Orphic tone but, at times, the tone of the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead which lay behind it: “Becoming man, 
he has ceased to be the All; ceasing to be man ... he soars aloft 
and administers the Cosmos entire; restored to the All, he is the 
maker of the All” (Enn. V.8.7). As in the Upanis.ads and the 
Brahma- Su-tra, the individual self, when understood in its 
identity with the higher principle, is seen to be in one sense the 
entire universe and in another sense the maker or controller or 
inner essence of the universe. “Restored to the All,” Plotinus 
says, “he is the maker of the all.” Says the Br.hada-ran.yaka 
Upanis.ad, “Whoever has found and awakened to the self that 
has entered into this perilous inaccessible place (the body), he 
is the maker of the universe, for he is the maker of all” (BU 
IV.4.13). In the Brahma- Su-tra also, the brahman from which 
the soul becomes indistinguishable is not only the universe but 
also the cause or maker of the universe (1.1.2, II.1.14). 


It is worth quoting a passage at some length because it is a 
model of the interpenetration of the Greek and Indian styles of 
thought; here the Indian emphasis on_ transformation 
interpenetrates with the Parmenidean Greek emphasis on the 
binary logic of Being. It is a conceptual portrait of the 
intersection where Indian philosophy and Greek philosophy 
touch one another at a historical moment. 


In that you have entered into the All, no longer content 
with the part, you cease to think of yourself as under 
limit but, laying all such determination aside, you 
become an All. No doubt you were always that, but 
there has been an addition, and by that addition you are 
diminished; for the addition was not from the realm of 
Being—you can add nothing to Being—but from non- 
Being. It is not by some admixture of non-Being that one 
becomes an entire, but by putting non-Being away. By 
the lessening of the alien in you, you increase. Cast it 
aside and there is the All within you; engaged in the 
alien, you will not find the All. Not that it has to come 
and so be present to you; it is you that have turned from 
it. And turn though you may, you have not severed 
yourself; it is there; you are not in some far region; still 
there before it, you have looked the other way. (Enn. 
VI.6.12)32 


Having said that the individual soul will become an All, 
Plotinus hastens to add, “No doubt, you were always that.” 
Here the Orphic doctrine of recollection and the Veda-ntic 
doctrine of brahma-tman—the oneness of brahman and a-tman— 
coincide. In his “addition that diminishes,” Plotinus indulges 
the characteristic Greek love of paradox, and especially of 
paradoxical formulations of the relationship between the 
concepts Being and non-Being, which go back to Gorgias and 
Zeno, if not to Father Parmenides himself. The addition of non- 
Being to the soul refers, in the spirit of Platonic Orphism, to the 
fall into matter, which is absolute non-Being. It involves a 
rejection of the value of the embodied self like that in Plato’s 
Phaedo. Remove the element of non-Being—which for Plotinus 
as for Plato, and as for the Upanis.adic-Veda-ntic tradition, if in 


slightly different terms, is matter or the body—and one is 
knowingly what one has always unknowingly been—the All, 
the Totality, the Universal Mind. As in the Veda-ntic tradition, 
the embodied self is seen as ma-ya-, or nonreality, and, again as 
in the Veda-nta, the return to one’s true nature is not so much 
transformation as a kind of recollection or realization. One has 
turned away from the true and unchanging part of oneself, and 
locked one’s gaze as in a dream onto the screen of illusion that 
is matter—”a sketch upon a shadow,” empty images thrown 
upon the darkness of non-Being by distant reflections of the 
splendor of Mind filtering the rays of the One. The concept of 
“what is alien in you” again derives from the Orphic roots of 
this Greek view of life—the idea that the soul, in entering into 
matter, has come into a foreign and alien country from which it 
must find its way back. “Cast it aside,” Plotinus exhorts, 
meaning the involvement in the alien country of matter. No 
matter how far one has wandered, the All is directly present as 
soon as one turns toward it. “Right there before it—you look 
the other way.” 
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Chapter Twenty-Three 


Plotinus and Vijna-nava-da 
Buddhism 


The parallels between Neoplatonism and the 
Upanis.adic-Veda-ntic tradition are basic, extensive, and 
thorough, applying to structural patterns, to details within 
them, and, often, even to styles of expression. Yet the 
Upanis.adic-Veda-ntic tradition differs radically from 
Neoplatonism in that it recognizes only two aspects or levels of 
being. (Though the bheda-bheda approach is a preliminary 
attempt to address this problem, it was not followed up and 
carried through.) Structurally, a more complete parallelism is 
found between Plotinus’s model of the universe and that of the 
“three-level ” (trisvabha-va) schools of Buddhism. 


THREE LEVELS IN PLOTINUS 


Plotinus teaches that the universe is made up of three levels, 
called in Greek hypostases, each one corresponding to a 
different type of being and a different type of consciousness. 
The highest level Plotinus calls, after Plato, the Good, or the 
One. It goes back to formulations by Plato such as the form- 
beyond-forms of the Republic and the negatively defined One- 
Absolute of the first two hypotheses of the Parmenides. Plotinus 
describes the One as completely infolded, undifferentiated, 
formless, and qualityless. It is called the One, he says 
(Enn.V.5.6), only to indicate that it is not many; in fact, even 
oneness cannot be predicated of it, since it is beyond 
predication and beyond dualities, such as the duality between 


One and Many. In epistemic terms, it is pure subject without 
object. It produces by a kind of unintentional radiation or 
emanation a second, lower level called Mind. 

Whereas the One is an absolute unity, Mind is a unity-in- 
plurality made up both of Aristotle’s self-knowing mind and 
Plato’s realm of Ideas. It may also be described as a dual unity, 
since it has two aspects, an “upper” and a “lower?. Its upper 
aspect is in direct contact with the One from which it 
emanates, and is permeated with unity through and through. It 
is an ontological-epistemic stage before the alienation of 
subject and object has taken place. Here it is not a matter of 
Mind knowing the Ideas. Rather, Mind and Ideas are totally 
permeated or interpenetrated with one another. Each of the 
Ideas is itself Mind knowing all the Ideas. Every part, in this 
realm, is equal to the whole. As Plotinus says: “All is all and 
each is all and the splendor of it is infinite ” (Enn.V.8.4). 


Two FORCES 


Following Plato, Plotinus compares the One to the sun and the 
process of “creation ” to irradiation of sunlight outward from 
the sun. This process, which is called emanation or progression, 
is balanced by a force of regression which draws separate forms 
back toward the One. Plotinus sometimes, following 
Empedocles, calls this force Love, and at other times calls it 
Contemplation. This force draws back to the One all that the 
force of progression draws away from it. Distantly behind the 
formulation lie not only Empedocles’ forces of Love and Strife 
but Heraclitus’ss Up and Down Paths. As the force of 
progression proceeds outward from the One, the force of 
regression increasingly slows its outward flow till it is 
stabilized at a farthest remove, from which it then flows back. 


SOUL 


This outer edge of the universe, where the force of progression 
is slowed to a halt and turns around into the force of 
regression, is the third and lowest level, called Soul. Whereas 
the One is complete unity, and Mind is interpenetrated unity 


and multiplicity, Soul is separated unity and multiplicity. 
Whereas the One is immobile and static, and Mind is immobile 
and dynamic, Soul is mobile and dynamic. Whereas the One is 
absolute subject, and Mind is interpenetrated subject and 
object, Soul is alienated subject and object. Whereas the One 
corresponds to the unio mystica, and mind to direct intuition, 
Soul corresponds to discursive subject-object cognition. 

Plotinus’s level of Soul is in turn divided into two sublevels, 
one rapt in upward contemplation, the other dynamically 
involved below. The tradition of this distinction in Greek 
philosophy goes back from Plotinus through Middle Platonist 
and Neopythagorean sources to Aristotle’s distinction between 
active and passive intellect, and ultimately to Plato’s 
conception of the World Soul in the Timaeus. In Plotinus’s 
model, Lower Soul is turned outward from the sunlike center of 
things toward the darkness of non-Being; onto that darkness as 
onto a screen it casts an image or reflection of Higher Soul’s 
contemplation of Mind: This image or reflection is the cosmos. 
This image cast onto the darkness-stuff by Lower Soul is the 
world of experience. Plotinus calls this darkness and negativity 
hule-, a word usually, but somewhat misleadingly, translated 
“matter ” “Non-Being ” is more what is intended; matter was 
unreal for Plotinus as for both Plato and Parmenides before 
him. This “screen ” on which empty images are cast might be 
regarded as a fourth level of the universe except that Plotinus 
does not wish to grant it that much substantiality. 


ONTOLOGY OR EPISTEMOLOGY? 


Plotinus vacillates constantly between an emphasis on the 
ontic-ontological aspect of his system—the concern with being 
—and the mentalist-idealist aspect—the concern with 
consciousness. If one emphasizes the ontic-ontological aspect, 
the three hypostases mean something like unity, unity-in- 
multiplicity, and multiplicity. If one emphasizes the 
consciousness aspect, they are pure _ subjectivity, 
interpenetrated subject and object, alienated subject and 
object. 


The tendency to regard ontological states as different 


configurations of consciousness goes back, in the Greek 
tradition, to Parmenides, and was common in the Platonic 
lineage, of which Plotinus felt himself to be a member. 
Xenocrates, second successor to Plato as head of the Academy, 
equated the One with Mind. Aristotle described the Prime 
Mover as Self-Knowing Mind. Albinus divided the universe into 
an inward-turned nonactive Mind and an outward-turned, 
generative Mind. Numenius described absolute and relative 
realities as “Mind-at-Rest ” and “Mind-in-Motion ” 

Plotinus inherited this tradition and gave it its most explicit 
formulation. He associated a specific kind of mental activity 
with each hypostasis, or metaphysical level. Lower Soul, or 
Nature, which is more or less the realm of phenomenality, is 
sensation and discursive one-thing-at-a-time reasoning. Higher 
Soul is a changeless unified vision of Mind. Mind is a complete 
and unchanging awareness of all reality by direct simultaneous 
intuition. The One is pure subjectivity with all manifestation of 
consciousness folded into itself (Enn. II.3.17-18;  III.8.5, 
8;1V.4.10-12;1V.8.3;V.1.12;V.3.3-5; V.4.2;V.6.1;V.8.3-6; 
VI.2.21; VI.7.9,12,15; VI.8.14; VI.9.3). 


The levels may be sorted out like this: 


Quntethizishgearwareness 
Mitahtimeriniti¢ticathject and object 


Rbiainrintinbthinidistitqnd object 
Iyrikenting Hine ption 


Plotinus describes the universe as made up of different 
levels or degrees of subjectivity, which is to say, of pure mental 
reality (iII.4.3; ITlII.8.5, 7;IV.3.9;V.1.1;V.5.9). In his vision, 
ontology fades into epistemology and loses itself there (V.1.4). 
Mind is its own thoughts (V.9.5). It is what it beholds. Nature 
“is a vision of itself ” (III.8.4). Creation is not so much a 
making (poie-sis) as a thinking (theo-ria): The act of 
contemplation produces the thing contemplated. “That all 
things, ” Plotinus says, “including those that are truly beings, 
are from consciousness [theo-riaJ and are _ themselves 
consciousness is clear ” (III.8.7). 


Plotinus is not always consistent when he speaks about the 
question whether being or consciousness is prior. That being is 
produced by contemplation, or consciousness, means that mind 
is prior to being. But this is denied at Enneads V.9.7, and at 
VI.6.8 Plotinus says that Being is prior to Mind. Elsewhere he 
says that the two are simultaneous and mutually implicative 
(VI.7.2). This would seem to be his basic position. 

Sometimes Plotinus is concerned that to call the One a kind 
of knowledge or consciousness would imply a subject-object 
division within it (V.6.1;V.3.12-13). To avoid this, he calls the 
One “a_ self-knowledge which is itself ” (V.4.2) and a 
“superknowledge ” (VI. 8.i). It is “the pure, absolute, single 
subject, without any relation to external objects.”2 Plotinus 
does not call the subjective awareness of the One a noe-sis, or 
act of knowing with subject and object, but an epibole-, literally 
a kind of hurling of oneself upon the object, an immediate 
intuition without self-discrimination (VI.7.38?39). Sometimes 
he calls it a “pre-knowing ” (pronoousa) (VI.3.10). He notes 
that he is speaking loosely when he says, “The One, as it were, 
made itself by an act of looking at itself. This act of looking at 
itself is, in effect, its being ” (VI.8.16). A little later in the same 
passage he calls the One “a wakefulness and an eternal 
superknowledge ” 


The universe is consciousness, or mental activity, at 
different levels of intensity, from the extremely vague and inert 
consciousness of stones and vegetables up to the highest 
contemplation, that of oneness with the One. Consciousness is 
being. The act of contemplation makes what it contemplates. 
“As I contemplate, ” says Nature, “the lines which bound 
bodies come to be as if they fell from my contemplation ” 
(iII.8.3-4). The universe is a continuous medley of mental 
processes, or a single huge mind with different levels of activity 
going on in it at once. As awareness descends through these 
levels, it produces ever more thoughts so that the lower reaches 
of this mind are noisy and full of chaotic and disharmonious 
impulses bound together only by the illusory chain of causality; 
as it reascends, it produces at each higher level fewer, less 
object-oriented and fragmented thoughts, up to the objectless 
contemplation of the One. 


THE Two Forces AGAIN 


Contemplation is a force now operating downward through the 
levels and again upward through them. Descending 
contemplation and ascending contemplation are the forces 
binding the universal process together. The outward, 
downward, form-generating tendency of consciousness Plotinus 
calls the process of “progression, ” whereby the dependent 
levels of being descend or progress outward from the One. That 
this progress is considered a “descent ” (kathodos) indicates its 
mythological background in the Orphic myth of the descent of 
the God/soul into matter. 

The reverse tendency—the inward, upward, form- 
synthesizing tendency— Plotinus calls “regression ” or 
“reversion. ” It is the force by which everything returns to the 
One. Each level is produced by a certain mental activity, 
consists of that activity, and is transcended in the reversion 
process by regressing to a more primal type of mental activity. 
What would seem, in terms of developmental psychology, the 
most infantile stage is preferred on the same grounds that cause 
the Upanis.ads sometimes to regard the state of dreamless sleep 
as preferable. Here again, the ancient Greeks espouse a view 
common in India and distinctly out of step with later European 
attitudes. The Piagetian attitude toward stages of cognitive 
development tends to place greater value on more 
discrimination and cogitation, as indeed do western attitudes in 
general. Consciousness is seen as fighting its way out of a 
swamp of unconsciousness. Yet Plotinus used the word 
“wakefulness ” to describe a state which for Europeans would 
seem sleep and unconsciousness. 3 

Plotinus’s model of the universe is of a_ bidirectional 
process: the progressive alienation of subject and object and 
their progressive reintegration. The One is the still center of the 
universal mind; matter is the outer surface of its disintegrating 
thought-activity. “There exist only subjects which are conscious 
and in which consciousness exists in varying degrees of 
concentration and purity.”4 Even at the lowest level, the 
sensory “soul ” of the cosmos, there is really no object; rather, 
the subject, forgetting its exclusive self-identity, projects “bits ” 
of itself “outward ” as objects and fastens other bits of itself 


onto these as accompanying subjects (II.9.2;IV.3.5, 12- 
13;V.3.3-4; VI.4.3, 16). There is only subjectivity; the world of 
objectivity is dreamlike, reflection-like, unreal. The universe is 
made up of subjectivity alone, in differing degrees of 
concentration. 


PARALLELS 


Most modern western commentators have emphasized the 
ontological aspect of Neoplatonism, which brings Plotinus into 
line with Plato (and behind him Parmenides). When this 
emphasis is in place, the parallels between Plotinus and the 
Upanis.adic-Veda-ntic tradition come to the foreground. But if, 
on the other hand, the mentalist-idealist aspect is emphasized, 
then quite a different set of parallels emerges—parallels which 
are in fact more striking and detailed—those between Plotinus 
and the  consciousness-only (vijfa-nava-da) schools _ of 
Buddhism. 

The parallelism between the Plotinian and trisvabha-va 
models is deeper and closer than the Upanis.adic comparison 
not only in that it involves a tripartite ontology, but also in that 
it emphasizes the concept of consciousness rather than the 
concept of being. Both Plotinian Neoplatonism and trisvabha-va 
Buddhism are forms of idealism, which is to say they 
sometimes posit consciousness as prior to and determinative of 
being.5 

The doctrine which is closest to Plotinus is found in the 
Buddhist schools featuring the Consciousness doctrine, or the 
Consciousness-Only doctrine (vijfa-nava-da). This doctrine 
received several formulations, all after the time of Plotinus. The 
problem this view arose from was the question of how to 
explain karmic consequence. The abhidharma psychology 
recognized passing states of mind as the only reality, but did 
not recognize a substrate, an enduring level of consciousness or 
selfhood, in which present mind-moments could karmically 
ripen into future ones. Karmic debt was said to persist, but 
without any medium or matrix for it to persist in. 


THREE LEVELS IN BUDDHISM 


In the fourth century A.D., a century or a century and a half 
after Plotinus, the philosopher Vasubandhu sought to remedy 
this apparent contradiction through the concept of the 
Storehouse Consciousness (a-layavijfia-na). The Storehouse is a 
level underlying all human mental activity and providing a bed 
in which the seeds of present thoughts can grow to fruition as 
future states of mind. The Storehouse is pure subjectivity, yet 
the appearance of objectivity arises out of it as its dream, or 
aura, or emanation, or fume. It is the dynamic source of 
everything. Vasubandhu describes it as “flowing like a torrent ” 
(Trimsikaka-rika- 4).6 

In Trimsikaka-rika-, Vasubandhu set out a doctrine of 
trisvabha-va or three levels. trisvabha-va means three modes of 
being, but as Suzuki said, “Svabha-va in this case is K.J to be 
understood as an epistemological term.”7 Vasubandhu was 
writing about individual psychology, not about the universe at 
large; but since his view is that the mind creates the world, the 
effect is the same. Each level of being is described as a level of 
consciousness. As in Plotinus, the overlap between ontology 
and epistemology is virtually complete. Each realm of being is 
created by the next higher one through what Plotinus would 
call a poie-sis/ theo-ria, a making through contemplating. The 
three levels of being are three levels of consciousness. This 
system was given further definition in the Lan.ka-vata-ra Su-tra 
and the Maha-ya-nas‘adottpa-da or Awakening of Maha-ya-na 
Faith (both probably around 400 a.p.), and was elaborated in 
the Avatam.saka Su-tra and in the texts of various Chinese 
schools based on it into a model virtually identical to 
Plotinus’s.8 

The fundamental parallelism of the Indian and Greek 
conceptions of three levels of being/consciousness is as follows: 


Hnpblsgiial/Epistemological Status: 
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The three levels represent “three densities in entitative 
value ” or “three degrees of self-being ” or self-identity. The 


0 


lowest realm of being, called parikalpita, “signifies mere 
imagination, ‘ imagined being’ as the shallow and null degree 
of entitative value that results from the activities of 
discrimination.”9 It “is the world of false discrimination, for it 
exhibits a mere manifold of mutually conflicting and 
deharmonized being ... It is the realm of ... mere particularity 
— the world of delusion.”10 “Its subjective side ... presents a 
disconnected plurality of egos ... (an) essenceless matter-bound 
subject. Its objective side [presents a] ... deluded ” sensation of 
feelings “which refer to a mere plurality of illusorily 
independent and self-standing objects.”11 This realm, says 
Suzuki, “is the fabrication of one’s own imagination or 
mind.”12 And another scholar: “Objects in the external world 
are supposed to exist because of an assumption (upa-cara). In 
reality, they do not exist.”13 

The Lan.ka-vata-ra Su-tra frequently refers to this level as 
ma-ya-, “magical  illusion.”14This level is ordinary 
phenomenality as experienced by a mind which has not yet 
begun to recognize its errors. It corresponds precisely to 
Plotinus’s Soul, especially Lower Soul or Nature, the illusory 
realm of unlimited subjective discrimination which Plotinus 
describes as “non-being ... a weak and dim phantom ... a 
falsehood ... a shadow ... a passing trick [cf. ma-ya-] ... 
phantasms within a phantasm ” (Enn. II.5.5; III.6.7; VI.3.8). 
The concepts are so closely related that Plotinus and the 
Buddhist authors often use the same metaphors to describe it. 
The Awakening of Maha-ya-na Faith, for example, says: 


All things, therefore, are just like the images in a mirror 
which are devoid of any objectivity that one can get 
hold of. (8Bc2a)15 


And Plotinus: 


[Particulars are] nothing but phantoms in a phantom, 
like something in a mirror ... like things in a dream or 
water or a mirror. (Enn. III.6.7) 


This correspondence holds good throughout the stages of the 
Buddhist Consciousness schools, from Vasubandhu to the 


Chinese commentators on the Avatam.saka or Hua Yen Su-tra. 


ONE/MIND AND STOREHOUSE 


The correspondence in conceptions of the highest level arose in 
part after Vasubandhu. He identified the parinis.panna or 
highest level as the Storehouse Consciousness (a-layavijfa-na). 
As such it is partly like Plotinus’s One and partly like Plotinus’s 
middle realm of Mind. Like the One, it is said to be unaware of 
all “clinging and sensation ... indifferent to its associations ... 
[and] not affected by the darkness of ignorance ” (Trimsikaka- 
rika- 3—4).16 In this passage Vasubandhu is describing “the pure 
(amala) state ” of the Storehouse; this aspect corresponds to 
Plotinus’s One. He goes on, however, to attribute to the 
Storehouse an impure and differentiated aspect which “is 
always flowing like a torrent ” (Trimsikakarika4) and in which 
karmic seeds ripen. This aspect of the Storehouse is the active 
source of the differentiation of the lower realms. Plotinus, on 
the other hand, while acknowledging that the One must in 
some way be the ultimate source of differentiation, will not 
attribute to it any active part in that process (Enn.I.7.1;V.1.6). 
Vasubandhu’s impure Storehouse-Consciousness is more like 
Plotinus’s Mind; as Vasubandhu’s aulaya is “always flowing like 
a torrent, ” so Plotinus describes Mind as “boiling with life ” 
(Enn. VI.7.12). 


In the Lan.ka-vata-ra Su-tra the conception of the highest 
realm is brought closer to Plotinus’s One. Its authors show a 
scrupulousness about the unity of the Storehouse which is 
comparable to Plotinus’s scrupulousness about the One: The 
Storehouse Consciousness, on their view, cannot be said to 
have either knowledge or being, for “that which is perfect is 
beyond the dualism of being and non-being ” or knowledge and 
ignorance (Lanka. II.199).17 The Storehouse now is regarded as 
the ultimate Supercognition, or the cognitive aspect of 
Suchness (tathata-), that is, of absolute self-identity or self- 
sameness. Aristotle’s Self-Knowing Mind is a comparable 
conception. The Storehouse is “absolute knowledge ... free 
from all discrimination of signs, names, entities, and marks.” 18 
In this formulation the Storehouse corresponds very closely to 


Plotinus’s One as pure self-identity/self-awareness with no 
internal discrimination and no knowledge of the lower realms 
of being/consciousness which emanate from it and depend on 
it (Enn.V.5.12). 

The various Chinese Buddhist schools in the Consciousness 
lineage brought the conception still closer to Plotinus’s. The She 
Lun school, which was based on Vasubandhu’s text, designated 
the highest level “immaculate consciousness ” (amalavi-jfia-na), 
or unchanging self-identity/self-awareness; it corresponds both 
to Plotinus’s One as superknowledge without object, and to 
Vasubandhu’s “pure state ” of the Storehouse Consciousness. 19 
The She Lun authors revised Vasubandhu conspicuously on this 
point. They demoted his concept of the impure aspect of the 
Storehouse consciousness to the second level, paratantra, where 
it now corresponds directly to Plotinus’s Mind. The Fa Hsiang 
school reinstated the Storehouse in the highest level, but only 
after bringing it close to Plotinus’s One by conceiving of it as 
“primordial unity, purity, and universality, ” an “absolute, 
infinitely open and self-related substratum, ” a “non-evolving 
... Static superconsciousness, ” “a self-abiding, unrelated, empty 
and totally undifferentiated superconsciousness, ” “passive, 
unalterable and quiet, ” which “does not actively intervene in 
causative ideation.”20 This absolutism for the highest realm 
was solidified further in the T’ien-t’ai school, with its concept of 
“Mind of Pure Self-Nature.”21 It was maintained in the most 
Plotinian formulation of all, the Hua Yen, which will be 
discussed later. 


There is a second major difference between Plotinus’s One 
and Vasubandhu’s Storehouse Consciousness. Vasubandhu 
presented his book not as a model of the cosmos but as a model 
of individual psychology. The Storehouse was like an 
unconscious mind behind each individual conscious mind. He 
postulated many Storehouses, one for each subject in the 
lowest or parikalpita realm. Like the other differences between 
them, this is most evident in Vasubandhu and is eliminated by 
the later schools. It is probable that the Lan.ka-vata-ra Su-tra 
meant to teach a single universal and eternal Storehouse; it is 
certain that the Fa Hsiang and Hua Yen schools did. 


PARATANTRA AND Nous 


The most interesting and complex correspondence between 
levels is that between the middle realms, paratantra and Nous 
or Mind. Here, too, the difference is most marked at the Indian 
stages of the tradition and virtually insignificant at the Hua Yen 
stage. With regard to the Indian schools, the following 
similarities hold: 


(1) The paratantra level, though it has some degree 
of reality and cognizability, exists only in 
dependence on the highest level; Plotinus’s 
Mind, similarly, while it has a degree of ontic 
and noetic reality, exists only in dependence on 
the One. 


(2) “In the Paratantra view of existence there is no 
(subjective) discrimination ” (Lan.ka. I1.183);22 
in Plotinus’s Mind realm, also, there is no 
possible occurrence of personal error or 
unjustified discrimination. 


(3) The entities in the paratantra realm, like those in 
Mind, exist not only in dependence on the 
absolute, but also in mutual interdependence; in 
fact, this mutual interdependence is what 
constitutes them; it is a “leaning-on-each-other- 
in-order-to-be. ” The realm as a whole is a 
“correlational interdependent totality.”23 In 
Plotinus’s intermediate realm of Mind, similarly, 
the entities exist by correlation with one another 
and dependence on one another, while the realm 
as a whole exists in dependence on the One. 


(4) The middle, or paratantra, realm is the source of 
phenomenality and provides it with whatever 
degree of reality it may have; similarly, Mind, in 
Plotinus’s model, is called “the Demiurge ” 
(Enn. V.g.3) and, as ideal model or pattern, is the 
reality which is clouded in the lowest realm by 
subjective discrimination. 


The chief differences between the Neoplatonist and Vijiia- 


nava-da conceptions of the middle levels are two: 


(1) The paratantra realm is the source of delusion 
and as such is inherently deceptive (Trimsika. 6- 
7). Plotinus’s Mind, on the other hand, 
conforming to the doctrine of Plato, is absolved 
of all active causative function in relation to the 
realm of delusion; it serves as a passive model 
for the phantasms of that realm rather than as an 
active generator of them. 


(2) There is nothing in the trisvabha-va texts that 
corresponds very closely to Plato’s Ideas (eide), 
which for Plotinus are the entities in the realm 
of Mind: They are the Ideas in the Universal 
Mind, somewhat as Philo called them the 
thoughts in the mind of God. Their deeply 
Pythagorean mathematicized nature is an 
emphasis that Indian thought seems to lack. Still, 
the paratantric entities are the metaphysically 
real facts of which the parikalpita fantasies are 
subjective misapprehensions or distortions, as 
the Platonic Forms represent the real factual 
content of which the phenomenal realm is said 
to be a distorted reflection. The functions are 
very similar, though the metaphysical definitions 
of the correlational entities are slightly at 
variance. 


THE Two Forces AGAIN 


The Awakening of Maha-ya-na Faith discusses two forces, or 
“permeations, ” as it calls them, which are not limited to one 
level of being but operate in all three and are the transitional 
channels between them. These the Awakening calls the 
permeation of enlightenment and the permeation of 
nonenlightenment.24 The force of nonenlightenment tends 
away from Suchness or pure Being and Subjectivity toward 
multiplicity and the alienation of subject and object; the 
permeation of enlightenment tends in the other direction. They 


perform, in other words, precisely the functions performed by 
Plotinus’s forces of progression, or emanation, and regression, 
or return to the One. The force of nonenlightenment obscures 
the self-identity of original Mind, fragments it into apparent 
subject and object, and progressively alienates subject from 
object until the subject is lost in a nightmare of chaotic 
multiplicity to which it is bound by its own apparent actions, 
as Plotinus’s individual subject is bound to the realm of Nature 
by the effects of its own actions. The force of enlightenment 
involves the reintegration of subject and object until they are 
once more completely infolded, until object is lost in subject 
and the appearance of any object has ended. As in Plotinus, 
these two forces are simultaneous and interlocking; they 
comprise the one-way-up-and-down of Heraclitus, but 
operating in Mind-stuff, not in matter. In both systems the 
universe is viewed as made up of two movements or processes 
which are definable only in terms of relative concentration or 
diffusion of subjectivity. The pure subject turns extrovertedly 
out of its concentration and diffuses itself into realms of 
scattered and fragmented awareness, progressively losing 
subjectivity and ending in a dark and meaningless dream next 
to total oblivion. The reversion process then turns the scattered 
mind power back toward its source and _ progressively 
concentrates it until it disappears in total inwardness again. 25 
Just as Plotinus’s One produces stratified emanations, so the 
Storehouse consciousness “is provided with separational 
functions and the nature of manifesting itself [by positing the 
world-object].”26 In both systems, the first force leads from 
infinitude to finitude, the second from finitude to infinitude. 
Through the permeation of ignorance, the Storehouse 
Consciousness “fades downward” through descending degrees 
of subjectivity into the world of sensation. Plotinus uses the 
same image of fading downward when he says that the lower 
realms emanate from the One like the sun’s rays fading away 
from their source (1.7.1; V.1.6—7; V.3.12). In both systems, the 
source deteriorates into the world, the world saves itself by 
returning to the source—the two processes going on 
simultaneously. These complementary movements—the 
simultaneous concentration and diffusion of subjectivity—are 
the universe; yet the universe is not basically dualistic: The 


opposed processes are the positive presence of the One and its 
negation or absence or negative implication. 

The structure would seem to have an Orphic-Jain origin. 
The descent from outside the visible sky, descending level by 
level into bondage in matter and forgetfulness; the reascent or 
return to the soul’s true home—these are the outlines of the 
Orphic myth peeking through the quasi-abstract metaphysical 
structure. 


INFINITY/TOTALITY 


The full and precise articulation of the doctrine of infinitely 
interpenetrated totality (dharmadha-tu) is one of the notable 
achievements of Maha-ya-na Buddhist thought. It is also a 
characteristic theme of Greek thought. In fact, the Greeks seem 
to have been the first thinkers to formulate the concept of 
infinity except as an indefinite mass, the first to give it 
mathematical and logical formulations. The concept of 
interpenetrated infinities, that is, an infinity of separate entities 
in which each one contains all the others, was first articulated 
by Anaxagoras, in his conception of matter. Of infinite entities, 
each is conceived to have in it tiny parts of every other. Each 
separate thing contains, in a microcosmic form, everything else. 
Each apparent unit is in fact infinity squared—which is to say 
infinity to the infinite power. 

Plotinus applied this concept not to matter but to the realm 
of Mind, the mediating realm where One and Many, subject 
and object, universal and particular intersect and fuse their 
natures. Plotinus’s central passage on the subject uses the 
imagery of transparency, as some Buddhist texts do too: 


[The forms in the realm of Mind] see all things ... and 
they see themselves in them; for all things There are 
transparent, and there is nothing dark or opaque; 
everything is clear, altogether and to its inmost part, to 
everything, for light is transparent to light. Each There 
has everything in itself and sees all things in every other, 
for all is all and each is all and the splendor of it is 
infinite: for each of them is great because even the small 
is great; the sun There is all the stars, and each star is 


the sun and all the others. One particular kind of being 
stands out in each, but in each all are manifest. (Enn. 
V.8.4) 


This interpenetration of the Platonic Ideas within the Mind 
realm is extended downward and upward to include both Soul 
and the One, when Plotinus asserts that every individual 
subject is represented by a Form in the intelligible realm 
(V.7.1) and that the intelligible realm, or Mind, is contained 
whole in each individual subject, as, indeed, though indirectly, 
is the One itself (1.1.8; II.9.8; III.4.3; V.3.8,17; VI.6.12; VI.7.34— 
36). 


The Nous which thinks a particular living thing does not 
cease to be the Nous of everything (including, for 
instance, man), since every part, whichever one you 
take, is all things, though in a different way from the 
way in which it is a part. (Enn. VI.7.9) 


Strictly speaking, the infinite interpenetration of realities 
occurs in the zone of universal Mind. It is the thought process 
of the universal Mind going on. But Plotinus includes man in 
the totality because the nature of Mind is the true hidden 
essential nature of man and indeed of all phenomenal being, 
though it is hidden from ordinary perception by the limitations 
of the phenomenal mind. This is a resonance of Plato’s doctrine 
of recollection, and, behind it, the Orphic myth of the forgetful 
god. The single soul, when it recalls its true nature, expands 
and thinks the thoughts of universal mind, thereby becoming 
one with it. The Orphic origin of this myth seems obvious. But 
now the soul, when it returns upward on the force of return, 
carries with it—instead of the claim, “I am a child of earth and 
of starry heaven, but heaven alone is where I belong,” engraved 
on gold foil and worn about the neck—the concept of 
interpenetrated infinities of unimpeded being/consciousness. 

In Buddhist literature, the Awakening of Maha-ya-na Faith 
seems to contain the earliest extant mention of the idea of 
metaphysical/epistemological interpenetration. It refers to the 
middle realm as “the place of intersection of the absolute order 
and of the phenomenal order.”27 The Avatam.saka Su-tra 


elaborated this concept into a series of image streams, and the 
Chinese Hua Yen (or Avatam.saka) school combined the idea of 
infinite interpenetration with the three levels as formulated by 
the Fa Hsiang school and the two permeations taught in the 
Awakening to produce an ontological/epistemo-logical system 
that parallels Plotinus’s in every major point. The Greek and 
Chinese systems offer models of reality rather than analyses of 
individual psychology, as Vasubandhu does; both also 
deemphasize, in comparison with Vasubandhu, the unreality of 
the lowest (parikalpita) realm, which is conceived to a degree 
as a valid part of the universal interpenetration process (Enn. 
III.3.17-18; 11.9.16; IV.8.5). For both Plotinus and the Hua Yen 
school, the middle realm is to be described as an infinite 
interpenetration of intersubjective consciousnesses. 

In the Avatam.saka and Hua Yen formulations, the 
paratantra realm is very close to Plotinus’s Mind realm of 
Platonic-ideas-as-interreflexive-consciousnesses. Paratantra is 
“an intersubjective net of individual consciousnesses 
[which] are also termed ... the ‘immaterial subjects’ or pure 
thought subjects; ... paratantra ... in itself constitutes an ‘ideal 
realm.””’28 The difference between the plurality of ideal subjects 
in paratantra and that of particular subjects in parikalpita is that 
the “category of paratantra implicitly contains the universality 
of parinispanna and thereby includes ‘suchness’ (tathata-) as 
permeating all [its] determinations” (which thereby retain their 
unity as an interdependent whole), whereas in parikalpita “the 
‘particular’ subjects and objects appear as devoid of their 
ultimate all-permeating universality, and thus erroneously 
manifest themselves as independent of one another.”29 Just so, 
Plotinus taught that the interdependent subject/objects in the 
realm of Mind are saturated with the direct presence of the One 
and thereby are made indissoluble from one another, while 
particulars lack direct contact with the One and therefore 
falsely appear as separate and independent existents (III.2.2; 
IV.3.4; V.3.17; VI.2.21-22; VI.4.4, 16; VI.5.12). In paratantra 
“there is identity between the universal and _ its 
determinations”; Plotinus similarly says that the Ideas in Mind 
are both universal and particular. “Paratantra ...represents the 
true, although ideal, nature of parikalpita,” 30 just as Plotinus’s 
realm of Mind is the true and ideal reality of which the realm 


of particulars is a false copy. 

There are a number of famous Buddhist images for 
conveying the sense of interpenetrated infinities. They include 
the Golden Lion, the Net of Indra, the Hall of Mirrors, and the 
Vairocana Tower. 


An argument based on substrate monism is found in Fa 
Tsang’s Golden Lion, a discourse on the principle of dharmadha- 
tu, or infinite interpenetration. The argument’s lineage goes 
back to the early Upanis.adic argument that all things made of 
gold are just gold, and so on. 


... the gold and the lion both establish and include each 
other in harmony. [Therefore] there is no obstruction 
between one and many. [And yet] the one and the many 
remain in their own positions. This is called the mutual 
inclusion and differentiation of one and many. 


... all the parts of the lion, down to the tip of each and 
every hair, take in the whole lion insofar as they are all 
gold. Each and every one of them permeates the eyes of 
the lion. The eyes are the ears, the ears are the nose, the 
nose is the tongue, the tongue is the body. They all exist 
in total freedom without obstruction or impediment. 

... in each of the lion’s eyes, in its ears, limbs, and so 
forth, down to each and every single hair, there is a 
golden lion. All the lions embraced by each and every 
hair simultaneously and instantaneously enter into one 
single hair. Thus in each and every hair there are an 
infinite number of lions. Furthermore, each and every 
hair containing infinite lions returns again to a single 
hair.31 


A metaphor of reflections within reflections occurs in Fa 

Tsang’s Hall of Mirrors. 
He then led the Empress into a room lined with mirrors. 
On the ceiling and floor, on all four walls, and even in 
the four corners of the room were fixed huge mirrors— 
all facing one another. Then Fa Tsang produced an 
image of Buddha and placed it in the center of the room 
with a burning torch beside it. “Oh, how fantastic! How 


marvellous!” cried the Empress as she gazed at this ... Fa 
Tsang addressed her: 

“Your majesty, this is a demonstration of Totality in the 
Dharmadha-tu. In each and every mirror within this 
room you will find the reflections of all the other mirrors 
with the Buddha’s image in them. And in each and every 
reflection of any mirror you will find all the reflections 
of all the other mirrors, together with the specific 
Buddha image in each, without omission or 
misplacement. The principle of interpenetration and 
containment is clearly shown by this demonstration ... 


As for the principle of the non-obstruction of space, it 
can be demonstrated in this manner ... (saying which, 
he took a crystal ball from his sleeve and placed it in the 
palm of his hand). Your Majesty, now we see all the 
mirrors and their reflections within this small crystal 
ball. Here we have an example of the small containing 
the large as well as of the large containing the small. 
This is a demonstration of the non-obstruction of “sizes,” 
or space. 

As for the non-obstruction of times, the past entering the 
future and the future entering the past cannot be shown 
in this demonstration ... “32 


A related image is the Net of Indra, made up of faceted jewels, 
each facet of each jewel reflecting all the others, including their 
reflections of it, ad infinitum. 

The Hua Yen text On the Meditation of Dharmadha-tu, by Tu 
Shun, sums up the doctrine in four points: 


First, one includes all and enters all. 

Second, all includes one and enters one. 
Third, one includes one and enters one. 
Fourth, all includes all and enters all.33 


These principles are most clearly expressed in passages of 
the Avatam.saka Su-tra. A famous passage on the Vairocana 
Tower employs the metaphor of transparency, as Plotinus had. 
The Vairocana Tower is the realm_ of _ paratantric 


interpenetration. It is the home of enlightenment, which is the 
same thing. A young pilgrim, Sudhana, finds and enters it. 
Within it he finds “hundreds of thousands of infinities of towers 
... and all these towers beyond calculation in number stand not 
at all in one another’s way; each preserves its individual 
existence in perfect harmony with all the rest; there is nothing 
here that bars one tower being fused with others individually 
and collectively; there is a state of perfect intermingling and 
yet of perfect orderliness.”34 Becoming both subject and object, 
Sudhana sees himself within each of the towers, and from each 
of them sees himself seeing. He has a long series of visions of 
infinite intermingling of One and Many and of Many and Many. 
He sees infinite bodhisattvas and “from every single pore of 
their skin multitudes of transformation-bodies [issue].” He 
“now hears all the teachings and doctrines of the Buddha 
melodiously issuing from every single pore of the skin of all the 
Bodhisattvas,” and so on.35 


Elsewhere in the Avatam.saka Su-tra the theme recurs in 
varying forms. 


In each dust mote of these worlds 

Are countless worlds ... 

The indescribable infinite Lands 

All assemble in a hair’s tip [of Buddha] 
Neither crowding nor pressing 

Nor does this hair even slightly expand ... 
In the hair all lands remain as usual 
Without altering forms or displacement .. 


When a Bodhisattva obtains the ten isto he can 
then perform the ten universal enterings. What are they? 
They are: To bring all the universes into one hair, and 
one hair into all the universes; to bring all sentient 
beings’ bodies into one body and one body into all 
sentient beings’ bodies; to bring inconceivable kalpas 
into one moment, and one moment into inconceivable 
kalpas; to bring an inconceivable number of places into 
one place, and one place into an inconceivable number 
of places ... to make all thoughts into one thought, and 
one thought into all thoughts; to make all voices and 


languages into one voice and language, and one voice 
and language into all voices and languages; to make all 
the three times into one time, and one time into all the 
three times.36 


THE GOAL 


For both traditions, realizing this interpenetrated infinity in 
one’s own mind is the stated goal. “The way to the mystic 
union,” says Armstrong, “is for Plotinus through the knowledge 
of the One in Multiplicity’37—that is, through attaining the 
middle level of the universe, Nous or Mind. It seems that 
Plotinus’s own experiences of ekstasis were sometimes of being 
at one with the One, sometimes with Mind; the latter he 
regarded as somehow the more authentic to the nature of 
things.38 Theoretically, this relocation would necessarily 
expand one’s mind to think the thoughts of the Universal Mind, 
which is the continuous thought of infinite mutually containing 
yet clear and individual infinities. The bodhisattvas described 
in the Avatam.saka Su-tra were in the paratantric state of mind 
which enabled them to perform the ten interminglings. 


In the Chinese tradition, there are “two opposing 
interpretations of the trisvabha-va,” associated with Hsuan 
Tsang and Fa Tsang. That of Hsuan Tsang (who had spent five 
years in the Indian Buddhist center of Nalanda), identifies 
paratantra, the middle realm equivalent to Plotinus’s realm of 
Mind, as “the critical member,” “the solution.”39 This would 
seem to be in line with the long Indian Buddhist tradition of 
“the middle way.” Fa Tsang’s less Indianized appraisal, 
however, abandons the middle way and sees the three modes of 
being/consciousness as a simple hierarchy in which the 
topmost level, parispanna, is the desired ultimate. 


Despite Fa Tsang’s eminence in the formulation of the Hua 
Yen school, many Zen and Hua Yen texts seem to deny that the 
state of mental arrest in which all objects are obliterated, and 
which is described as the goal of yogic practice in Patanjali’s 
Yoga S-tras, is the proper goal. The obliteration of 
consciousness is contrasted to the idea of reconstituting total 
consciousness ( dharmadha-tu). To emphasize the absolute 


unity and subjectivity of the highest realm is, on this view, as 
unbalanced as to emphasize the plurality and objectivity of the 
lowest. The Ma-dhyamika idea of the middle way seems to 
point to paratantra, where the Veda-ntic idea of bheda-bheda, 
“identity-in-difference,” is at last hypostatized as a separate 
svabha-va or mode of being. 


HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Plotinus’s system of three hypostases or levels of reality, with 
two forces binding them together and effecting transitions 
between them, is structurally parallel to the vijfia-nava-da 
system of trisvabha-va with two permeations. Plotinus’s system 
is more similar to the Chinese reformulations of Vasubandhu 
than to Vasubandhu himself. The most striking resemblance is 
the doctrine of interpenetration as found in Plotinus and the 
Hua Yen school. 


Neoplatonism was a culminating synthesis of Greek 
metaphysics, incorporating elements from most of the known 
pre-Socratics, from the paradoxical and absolutist passages of 
Plato, from Aristotle, the Stoics, the Neopythagoreans, and the 
Middle Platonists—with some touches of Skeptical Pyrrhonist 
terminology. This is the lineage of the monism complex, the 
tripartite doctrine of karma, reincarnation, and release. 
Neoplatonism represents the last stage of the Indianized 
tradition in Greek thought. 


Nevertheless, though the lineage that led to Neoplatonism 
seems to go back in part to Indian origins or influences, there 
seems to have been little further outside influence between the 
pre-Socratics and the time of Plotinus. The monistic idea seems 
to evolve within the Greek tradition independently over that 
long period. Plato’s immediate successor, Speusippus, posited a 
One that is prior to Mind, “nonexistent,” a seed from which the 
stream of appearances flows. Xenocrates gave a mentalist 
emphasis to the concept, calling the ultimate principle the 
monad-nous or “unity-mind.” Neopythagorean thinkers 
combined these conceptions in various ways. Eudoros taught a 
“one cause or principle of all things” that, like Speusippus’s 
One-as-seed is prior to all dualities, and below it a second One 


which, like the Xenocratean One, actively begets the Ideas. 
Moderatus subsequently taught a three-leveled One: a highest 
One beyond Being and predication that was called “neither this 
nor that,” a second One which is changeless eternal Being like 
that described by Parmenides, and a third, lowest One which is 
a dynamic generative principle. This is the model adopted by 
Plotinus through various intermediaries including the Middle 
Platonist Numenius. 

According to Numenius, the highest level, the self-knowing 
consciousness, does not turn outward toward any object at all, 
yet radiates a kind of unintentional aura of its self- 
contemplation. This aura or emanation does not simply stop 
but continues outward with consequences of its own. It has an 
upper aspect that remains connected to the First Mind, which it 
continually contemplates; its lower aspect is called “what is 
made” (poie-ma) and constitutes the world of experience, which 
is produced as a copy or reflection of First Mind, but at two 
removes from the original. This tradition was infused with the 
Orphic myth of the soul as a denizen of the above lost here 
below. In Numenius’s view, the soul wanders down through the 
three levels until, losing its way, it has to confront the problem 
of how to retrace its steps. Albinus similarly divided reality into 
a First and a Second Mind. The First Mind, impersonal and 
noncreative, has the Platonic Ideas as its thoughts; the second 
is both turned upward in contemplation and turned downward 
toward its creative task of forming a world of difference and 
change. The higher level consists in intuitive thought processes, 
the lower in discursive. 


Clearly these thinkers provided Plotinus both with the 
elements of his thought and with the general structure in which 
these elements are combined. Furthermore, Vasubandhu’s 
formulation seems to have arisen a century or more after 
Plotinus’s. Plotinus may have had contact with Upanis.adic- 
Veda-ntic strains of thought in Alexandria, but most of what he 
used was already present in the Greek tradition—though it may 
have come over from India at an earlier date. 

Similarly, Vasubandhu’s system can be derived coherently 
from Indian tradition alone. “The expedient of the three 
natures exists already in the Paficavim.si-atisa-hasrika--prajna- 


pa-ramita--Su-tra.” 40 The Awakening of Maha-ya-na Faith points 
to the Avatam.saka Su-tra. These texts in turn can be seen as 
reasonable developments from the Ma-dhyamika school and 
the Lan.ka-vata-ra Su-tra without positing any input from 
outside. 

It is chronologically possible, in other words, that influences 
moved in either direction. On the one hand, Indian thought 
could have influenced Plotinus in Alexandria; on the other, 
resonances of this type of thought in the Roman Empire could 
have moved via the Red Sea trade into India before the time of 
Vasubandhu. But there is at this time—at this state of the 
evidence and the argument—no crux that seems to call for 
positing influence in either direction. 


The correspondence of these models of reality seems rather 
to speak not of direct influence but of a thought stream which 
once set going—such as the Orphic-Jain substrate—has a 
certain momentum and direction in its unfolding. The 
synchronicity is remarkable: The idea of mind-only seems to 
have been fully adumbrated and ramified for the first two times 
in the world, within about a century of each other. This in itself 
suggests a vague stimulus diffusion of the type meant when one 
says that an idea is “in the air” 
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Chapter Twenty-Four 
Neoplatonism and Tantra 


Plotinus’s system of emanations is 
accordion-like and can be compressed to emphasize unity and 
the force of regression or expanded to represent multiplicity 
and the force of progression. The variations arise from whether 
or not the upper and lower aspects of Mind and Soul are 
counted separately, and whether matter is recognized as a 
level. The expanded system emphasizes the alienation of the 
soul from its true home and the difficulty of its return; the 
compressed version emphasizes the closeness of the soul to the 
One. Plotinus sometimes compressed and sometimes expanded 
the levels. His two great successors, Porphyry and Iamblichus, 
took these two paths respectively. In terms of Indian thought 
the two courses correspond to the Advaitic tendency to 
contract the universe into an overriding unity and the tantric 
tendency to spin out an expanded and detailed cosmology; the 
former option is more in line with philosophical economy, the 
latter leaves more range for magical penetration into and 
manipulation of the great chain of being. 

Porphyry telescoped the lower hypostases into the One and 
discredited the sensible universe, collapsing the levels of 
Plotinus’s model into something like the two-leveled model of 
Parmenides and the Advaitic authors, where only absolute 
Being and absolute non-Being are recognized. He described 
each of the levels as “everywhere and nowhere,” more or less 
dissolving the boundaries between them.1 He denied the reality 
of experience and of the consciousness that seems to perceive 
it. In his view, as in Advaita or as in the Maha-ya-na schools 
that posit the Buddha-nature (tatha-gata-garbha, tatha-gata-dha- 


tu, etc.), all humans are enlightened, only seeming otherwise— 
just as experience is all really One, only seeming multiple. 
Thus, at the end of the thousand-year tradition of Greek 
speculation on the One and the Many, something like the 
unqualified monism of Parmenides returns to close the system 
and imply an end to options within the framework of the 
question, and an inability, with present cultural equipment, to 
get beyond it. 

This return to the absolutism of the beginning of monistic 
thought in Greece is taken farther in a fragmentary 
commentary on the Parmenides written either by Porphyry or 
by another Neoplatonist of his tendency.2 There the lower 
emanations are dismissed as mind-constructions—what the 
Advaitins call avidya- (ignorance) or the Vijfia-na-vadins upa- 
cara (assumption). Only the One and Mind exist in reality, the 
One being called “Mind at Rest,” while Mind is called “Mind in 
Motion.” Here—even more than in Plotinus—is an ontological 
distinction that parallels the Advaitic distinction between 
nirgun.a and sagun.a brahman. Only the ultimate beyond 
characterization is real, and only the consciousness which has 
surmounted all internal distinctions and become one with the 
real knows it. Mind, the formed aspect, is an illusion produced 
by and constituted by unenlightened forms of thinking. There is 
no elaborate chain of being and consciousness, but only the 
real and the unreal: the subject and object in absolute union— 
and the subject and object absolutely alienated from one 
another. 


Iamblichus of Chalcis dominated the last stage of 
Neoplatonism, in the first half of the fourth century A.D. 
Whereas Porphyry compressed the levels, Iamblichus strung out 
the great chain or hierarchy of being into a complex 
multileveled structure of various god-realms and such. He was 
a theurgist who recommended religious magic as the most 
effective means of obtaining escape from the cycle of 
reincarnation. He represents what might be called the tantric 
stage of the school.3 


TANTRA AND THEURGY 


Tantrism in India and Tibet was a phenomenon of religious 
synthesis in which either Hindu or Buddhist ideas were 
synthesized with ritual forms surviving, in the Indian case, 
either from earlier strata such as the Atharva Veda and possibly 
the Indus Valley culture, or in the indigenous religions of South 
India, and in the Tibetan case in the inherited forms of the Bon 
religion. The theurgic movements in Greco-Roman culture were 
similar syntheses. They involved a syncretism of ritual practices 
from Egypt and the ancient Near East on the one hand, and, on 
the other, a popular form of Greek philosophy. This syncretic 
philosophy grew up in the Roman Imperial period much as a 
popular form of the Greek language (the koine-) had grown up 
in the Hellenizing of the Mediterranean and the Near East. 

The dominant element in this popular philosophy was 
Platonism, with elements of Aristotelianism, Pythagoreanism, 
and Stoicism mixed in. It taught a hierarchical universe based 
on Plato, a magical cosmos based on the Stoics, and an eternal 
soul based on Aristotle’s Active Intellect, which, in Orphic 
fashion, is regarded as alienated from its true home or nature 
and faced with the problem of remembering and regaining it. 
The Orphic idea that the soul needs to regain its true home, 
when combined with the Stoic emphasis on the magical 
correspondences in nature, produces the conception of a 
religious magic through which the soul will effect its return. 
Elements of Pythagorean and Neopythagorean number magic 
combine with ritual forms imported with the mystery religions 
and astrology to produce a vast, eclectic, shifting mass of 
deities and rituals from many cultures, given overall form by 
the Platonic hierarchy of levels of being and consciousness. 


SOCIAL SITUATIONS 


The social position and function of Roman Imperial theurgy, 
especially in the Neoplatonic context, was somewhat different 
from the contemporaneous tantric forms in _ India. 
Chattopadhyaya, Bhattacarya and others have emphasized the 
lower caste or village milieu of the left-hand or tantric path of 
Hinduism.4 According to this view, the tantric impulse and 
practice survived from before the Aryanization of India and 


was repressed by the Aryan caste establishment till, early in the 
so-called Christian centuries, it was adopted by some learned 
individuals and began to undergo Veda-ntization. 

According to Wayman, the Guhyasama-jatantra was written 
in the fourth century ap5 and thus was just about 
contemporary with Iamblichus and his theurgic revival of the 
Bronze Age ritual elements that had been pouring into the 
Roman Empire from its eastern provinces for several centuries. 
Yet Neoplatonic theurgy does not seem to have carried low- 
class social connotations, and the adoption of Near Eastern 
ritual elements which were, in their native locales, of the 
common people, into a learned philosophical milieu by 
Neoplatonists and others would roughly equate with the social 
elevation of Tantrism in India when it became Vedantized. 


VARIETY OF MEANS 


In this flexible theological situation, a variety of ethical and 
salvationist theories prevailed in different times or groups. The 
Upanis.adic teachers regarded the special knowledge of 
brahman as the only means of escape from causality, that is, 
from karma and reincarnation. But they recognized scriptural 
study, ritual practices, austerities, and moral discipline as 
secondary aids. S an.kara was stricter, designating jfia-na—the 
study of philosophy and the attainment of knowledge of the 
brahman—as the only way. Like him, Plotinus taught that 
philosophy and mystical experience comprised the way; moral 
discipline was regarded as a necessary aid or precondition but 
not the actual channel. He, like S an.kara, denigrated 
ceremonial types of piety. 

Porphyry was very different on this point. More a non- 
dualist than Plotinus in most ways, he rejected the soul’s 
embodiment as “an illusion of thought” (cf. avidya-), and 
taught that the enlightened soul merges completely with the 
One in an act of “non-comprehensive comprehension.”6 Yet his 
approach to practice was more populist. Whereas philosophy, 
he conceded, was the primary instrument for educated people, 
for others he felt forms of ritual piety could be more 
appropriate. This is a common view in later Hinduism, too, 


where the path of knowledge (jfia-na) is said to be for the few 
and the path of works (karma), combined with devotion 
(bhakti), for the many. Rama-nuja, for example, taught that jfia- 
na was second in importance to virtue, ritual, and devotional- 
love practices such as images and songs. Among the 
Neoplatonists, the same range of opinions is found. Iamblichus 
taught that for all people the path of theurgy, or ritual magic, 
was of paramount importance, and philosophy secondary. 

The religious myth of the divine soul lost in appearances of 
mortality and needing to find its way home survived through 
Platonism and Neoplatonism to become the basis of Gnosticism, 
the mystery religions, and later European occultism. The 
eclectic popular philosophy surrounding this myth in the 
Roman imperial period may have provided the ideological 
framework for the Hermetic Books and Gnosticism. Through 
Philo and other channels both in Egypt and Palestine, this 
popular or eclectic form of Platonism-Pythagoreanism seems 
likely to have passed into the Hebrew tradition and 
participated in shaping the Kabbalah. It survives still (through 
the mediation of the Kabbalistic and Hermetic books in the 
Renaissance) as the basis of western occultism. 


THE OCCULTIZING OF NEOPLATONISM 


The occult tradition arose as an offshoot of late Middle 
Platonism, yet was largely rejected by Plotinus, who attempted 
to revert to an earlier age of Greek philosophy. In the next 
generation the occult tradition reacted upon Plotinian 
Neoplatonism and altered it drastically. Its input into 
Neoplatonism came through Neopythagoreanism, which 
included ascetics and miracle workers alongside number 
mystics such as Nicomachus of Gerasa (fl. c. 150 A.D.), who 
identified the Hellenic gods with numbers and influenced 
Iamblichus and Proclus. Proclus indeed felt that he was a 
reincarnation of Nicomachus.7 


Another source from which theurgic practices seem to have 
entered late Neoplatonism was The Chaldean Oracles, a book 
written in Greek hexameters in the reign of Marcus Aurelius by 
one “Julianus,” who claimed to have been divinely inspired. 


This book presents a complex hierarchical pantheon of deities 
from many cultures and offers “a clear-cut way of salvation 
through theurgic ritual.”8 The approach was carefully separate 
from common magic; it was “magic applied to a religious 
purpose and resting on a supposed revelation of a religious 
character. Whereas vulgar magic used names and formulae of 
religious origin to profane ends, theurgy used the procedures of 
vulgar magic to a religious end.”9 This definition could 
describe tantric practices, too. Whether or not Plotinus was 
familiar with The Chaldean Oracles is a disputed point, but if he 
was, he rejected its claims. For Plotinus, theurgy could effect 
changes in the world of Nature, but could not reach higher 
than the level of Soul—it could have no effect on the 
unchanging intelligible realm or the transcendent One. Magic, 
a type of causality, had the limits of the causal realm. 

After Plotinus’s death Porphyry introduced The Chaldean 
Oracles into Neoplatonism. Plotinus was right, he said, that 
philosophy-plus-contemplation (theo-ria) comprised the best 
means for the philosopher to approach union with the One, but 
the path of theurgy, he felt, was better for those who could not 
aspire that high; they could pacify their lower faculties through 
theurgy, thus allowing them to turn their attention to higher 
things through the path of contemplation (theo-ria). 

Iamblichus went even farther in this direction. In his view 
the path of theurgy was the highest path for everyone, 
philosopher or not. He denounces Plotinus’s path as mere 
thought: 


It is not thought that links the theurgist with the gods: 
else what should hinder the theoretical philosopher from 
enjoying theurgic union with them? The case is not so. 
Theurgic union is attained only by the efficacy of the 
unspeakable acts, performed in the appropriate manner, 
acts which are beyond all comprehension, and by the 
potency of the unutterable symbols which are 
comprehended only by the gods. 10 


Iamblichus, and Proclus after him, were nevertheless avid 
metaphysicians and gave first authority among all scriptures to 
Plato’s Parmenides. 


Porphyry’s distinction between the higher path of theo-ria 
and the lower path of theurgia equates with the distinction 
between jfia-namarga, the path of knowledge, and bhaktimarga, 
the path of religious observances, in Hinduism. Both tantrism 
and theurgy emphasize acts and symbols. The theurgists’ 
allegiance to the Parmenides, the most dialectical and negative- 
thinking of all the Platonic dialogues, equates with the Tibetan 
tantrists’ allegiance to the Ma-dhyamika dialectic as an esoteric 
doctrine of which tantric rituals are considered exoteric 
expressions. 


THE MAN.D.ALA VISUALIZATION 


It is not certain exactly what Plotinus meant by the word theo- 
ria. Iamblichus, in the passage just quoted, seems to have 
regarded it as a form of discursive theorizing. It may, on the 
other hand, have meant something more like “meditation.” 
This is not a possibility that scholars of Neoplatonism credit. 
One such scholar has written, for example: “There are [in 
Plotinian Neoplatonism] (no) methods of prayer or meditation 
or devices for concentrating and liberating the mind such as are 
used by both theistic (Christian and Moslem) and non-theistic 
(Veda-ntin and Buddhist) mystics.”11 But this statement is 
definitely not correct; in fact, it seems almost willfully wrong. 
Plotinus repeatedly speaks in terms that suggest Indian and 
Tibetan meditation practices. The most striking passage is this: 


Let us, then, make a mental picture of our universe: each 
member shall remain what it is, distinctly apart; yet all 
is to form, as far as possible, a complete unity so that 
whatever comes into view, say the outer orb of the 
heavens, shall bring immediately with it the vision, on 
the one plane, of the sun and of all the stars, with earth 
and sea and all living things as if exhibited upon a 
transparent globe. 

Bring this vision actually before your sight, so that there 
shall be in your mind the gleaming representation of a 
sphere, a picture holding all the things of the universe 
moving or in repose or (as in reality) some at rest, some 
in motion. Keep this sphere before you, and from it 


imagine another, a sphere stripped of magnitude and of 
spatial differences; cast out your inborn sense of Matter, 
taking care not merely to attenuate it: call on God, 
maker of the sphere whose image you now hold, and 
pray Him to enter. And may He come bringing His own 
Universe with all the gods that dwell in it—He who is 
the one God and all the gods, where each is all, blending 
into a unity, distinct in powers but all one god in virtue 
of that one divine power of many facets. (Enn. V.8.9) 


Plotinus’s instruction to his students has almost exact 
parallels in tantric practices, where “the characteristic 
method of meditation is visualization.”12 The tantric aspirant is 
instructed to work on the detailed and clear visualization of a 
man.d.ala, a “magic circle” which is “above all, a map of the 
cosmos.”13 “It is the whole universe in its essential plan, in its 
process of emanation and of reabsorption.”14 Or, as Plotinus 
said, “a picture of the universe ... the sun, the stars, the earth 
and sea and all living things as if exhibited upon a transparent 
globe.” The tantric aspirant is instructed to practice until the 
visualized man.d.ala becomes clear, sharp, and stable in his 
mind. As Plotinus says: “Bring this vision actually before your 
sight, so that there shall be in your mind the gleaming 
representation of a sphere ... Keep this sphere before you ...” 
When the tantric aspirant has attained a stable visualization, he 
is instructed to invoke the presence of a deity into the 
man.d.ala; when the deity enters the man.d.ala, it has the effect 
of unifying or integrating the inner spirit of the visualizer. He 
becomes identical with the deity and with the man.d.ala—that 
is, with the All. As Plotinus says: “Call on God, maker of the 
sphere whose image you now hold, and pray him to enter (it). 
And may He come bringing His own universe ... where each is 
all, blending into a unity ...” Plotinus seems to be instructing 
his students in a tantric practice in which (as Wayman says of 
the Indian Buddhist Tantras), “the man.d.ala circle (of deities) 
is taken as the means ... this shows devata-yoga (yoga of the 
deities) ...”15 


Plotinus wanted his students to visualize the circular 
cosmos or man.d.ala, but it is not clear how much of their time 
he directed them to devote to developing the necessary 


concentration to do so. Despite the denials by some, there is 
evidence suggesting formal meditation practice in Plotinus’s 
school, directed by Plotinus himself, perhaps as part of his 
instructions in theo-ria, literally “seeing.” Perhaps it is here that 
the influence of Indian yogins in Alexandria registered itself on 
this philosopher who was sufficiently interested to actually set 
out on the long and arduous overland journey to India. 

Porphyry says that Plotinus had his major mystical 
experiences only three times; so in the following passage 
Plotinus must be talking about something else—something very 
much like a regular meditation practice: 


Often I escape from my body and awake to myself. 
Turning away from all other things, I behold a 
marvellous beauty within the inward parts of myself ... 
But after this repose in the divine being I descend again 
from intelligence to reflective thought. (Enn. IV.8.1) 


Plotinus also gives his students what sounds like advice or 
instructions on meditation, in addition to the visualization 
practice quoted above. Like certain passages in Plato’s Phaedo, 
Plotinus’s advice parallels the stages of meditation as set down 
in the Yoga Su-tras of Patanjali. He advises the student to “turn 
away from the things that are present,” as Patafijali advises 
beginning with a “withdrawal from sense objects” (pratya-ha- 
ra). Plotinus’s student is to turn inward and “dismiss” 
discursive thought processes (VI.7.35), as Patafijali recounts the 
stages of dhya-na, or turning within, and sama-dhi, or dismissal 
of discursive thought processes. When Plotinus speaks of a 
sudden shock, unforeseeable and independent of the will, with 
which the soul passes beyond Mind, he parallels later 
descriptions of the sudden onset of satori in Zen meditation and 
of the highest sama-dhis in Hindu yoga. Finally, Plotinus speaks 
of union with the One in terms that closely parallel the yogic 
descriptions of nirvikalpa sama-dhi. 


The Yoga Su-tras of Patafjali distinguish two types of 
advanced mystical experience. Savikalpa sama-dhi is a trance 
state with form, in which the mind, though out of its usual 
mode, is still relating to an object of some kind. This type 
includes theistic mystical experiences. The form regarded as 


higher in Patafijali’s tradition is called nirvikalpa sama-dhi, a 
trance state without form (perhaps it is similar to what in the 
Buddhist tradition is called nirodha, cessation of mental 
activity). Plotinus’s descriptions of his own mystical 
experiences suggest they were sometimes of the one type, 
sometimes of the other. He refers to them as the mode of 
separation and the mode of identity. 


At the first stage, that of separation, a man is aware of 
self; but retreating inwards, he becomes possessor of all; 
he puts sense away behind him in dread of the separated 
life and becomes one in the Divine ... The novice must 
hold himself constantly under some image of the Divine 
Being and seek in the light of a clear conception; 
knowing thus, in a deep conviction, whither he is going 
—into what a sublimity he penetrates— he must give 
himself forthwith to the inner and, radiant with the 
Divine Intellections (with which he is now one), be no 
longer the seer, but, as that place has made him, the 
seen. 


Still, we will be told, he cannot be in beauty and yet fail 
to see it. The very contrary: to see the divine as 
something external is to be outside of it; to become it is 
to be most truly in beauty; since sight deals with the 
external, there can here be no vision unless in the sense 
of identification with the object ... 

We have told how this vision is to be procured, whether 
by the mode of separation or in _ identity 
(Enn.V.8.11-12) 


Plotinus’s distinction between the two modes parallels 
Patafijali’s. There is an interesting echo of both in the 
experiences of the nineteenth-century Hindu mystic 
Ramakrishna. He describes sama-dhi of the formed type in 
which he, as a devotional mystic, seemed to be relating directly 
to the mother-goddess, and other, formless sama-dhis in which 
“a man no longer feels the existence of his ego ... The Tl’ which 
may be likened to a salt doll, melts in the Ocean of (the) 
Absolute and becomes one with It. Not the slightest trace of 
distinction is left.”16 Plotinus seems to have passed in some 


way through a similar yoga.17 


THE PANTHEON 


Iamblichus’s theurgic Neoplatonism drew heavily on The 
Chaldean Oracles and introduced into the system of levels many 
deities unknown even to that text. Julian the Apostate, who 
referred to himself as a follower of “the divine Iamblichus,” 
had a shrine room with icons of gods from many cultures. The 
mysteries of Isis, Serapis, Mithra and other imported deities 
were combined with Hellenic deities and ideas to form a kind 
of vast man.d.ala—or totality—of symbols uniting the stages 
and forces of the universe at all levels. The leading god of this 
polyglot pantheon was Helios/Apollo, in three aspects: as 
transcendent head of the Ideas, as center of the “knowing gods” 
(theoi noeroi) who are engaged in contemplation of the Ideas, 
and as the visible sun in Nature. Roundabout him were ranked 
other gods making up the number 360, an ancient Near Eastern 
number of cosmic fullness. “Such man.d.alas or yantras,” a 
scholar writes of Indian Tantra, “were at once ... ritual and 
meditational supports, and models of and for microcosmic, 
mesocosmic, and macrocosmic reality, in which color, number, 
direction, divine name ... etc., were so many simultaneous 
proofs for the coherence of the world system they charted ...”18 
Among this number Hermes and Aphrodite are known as 
the “solar cooperators” who beget the hermaphroditic Attis, 
intermediary between the above and the below. Symbolically, 
Attis is the solar rays, on which souls descend from and 
reascend to the heights of Being. The souls make this passage in 
an attenuated form which later, in theosophy, is called the 
“astral body,” and which may already have been known to 
Plato, and behind him to the Egyptians, as the stellar body, the 
body of light referred to in the Book of the Dead, and so on. 


In this complex cult of hundreds of deities, the importance 
which tantric sects tend to lay on worship of the female is 
evident. Worship of the Phrygian Mother of the Gods was 
prescribed, and the Platonic World Soul of the Timaeus was 
hypostasized as Hecate, the goddess of magic and 
transformation. In Indian tantrism the emphasis on female 


forms of deity and their incorporation by the practitioner seems 
to point to “a special vigour of mother-right prevalent in India 
since pre-Vedic days ...”This is associated with the village or 
low-caste social setting of the early Tantras, since “the 
matriarchal cultural elements could not be stamped out from 
lives of the masses,”19 despite the fact that, being omitted from 
the written record until the social elevation of the Tantras, they 
are invisible in terms of the record. Something similar could be 
said of the Pelasgian, probably matrilineal substrate on which 
the Indo-European Greeks erected a  male-dominant 
superstructure. “The main feature of the Tantras is the higher 
standard to which they have raised womanhood ... women, as 
manifestations of the great world cause, are entitled to respect 
and even to veneration ... a woman is S’akti incarnate, and 
there is no doubt that she is Brahman ...”20° The survival of 
this earlier (pre-Indo-European?) substrate in Greece as in 
India, and its revival under the impact of similarly ancient Near 
Eastern practices at the time when, as Juvenal said, “Orontes 
flowed into Tiber,” seems more than likely. 

“Theurgy” means “the god work,” or “making god.” It 
involves the devotional worship of a chosen deity which the 
worshipper is in a sense to become. In tantric practice also an 
is..adevata-, or personal deity, is the center of each 
worshipper’s devotional practice. In both cases the goal is to 
incorporate the personal deity, to become it in some sense. 
“Since ultimately,” a tantric scholar writes of that tradition, 
“our identity with ... the divine power is incontestable,” we 
should have “a firm belief that through our perseverance in 
patterning ourselves after the god’s form, speech and mood our 
temporal activities become significant and ... ultimately the 
god’s essence is realized by us.”21 


In theurgy, again, the worship of deities involves the use of 
symbols, sometimes herbs or stones which, on the theory of 
correspondence, are regarded as the locations of the god’s 
immanent presence—engraved gems or magical vowels or 
words or divine names which could be uttered after ritual 
purifications or worshipped enclosed in statues. The 
Neoplatonic use of sacred vowels and names corresponds 
closely to the tantric emphasis on divine names and mantras. 
The tantric mantra is often only a single vowel, or a divine 


name or a brief formula. Tantric mantras and theurgic spells 
are both regarded as, in the words of Iamblichus, “beyond all 
comprehension ... unutterable ...comprehended only by the 
gods.” 

Along with the visualization of man.d.alas and the 
repetition of mantras, both traditions involve the use of god- 
icons which are stated to be alive, or inhabited by the god. 
Iamblichus, in his work On Images, insisted that “idols are 
divine and filled with the divine presence.”22 In the same way, 
tantric texts speak of the chosen personal god (Tibetan yidam) 
“entering into” the icon or the mantra. Then the worshipper is 
in “the sama-dhi in which the Buddha is present, stationed face 
to face.”23 After the god has entered into it, drawn by ritual 
purifications and invocations, the icon or sacred sound is 
effective for magical purposes, though in both traditions the 
adept is advised not to avail himself of these powers except for 
inner spiritual growth. 


The prescribed ritual practice is intended to effect 
transformation in the inner consciousness of a human self 
through use of powers inherent in nature. Tantrism is defined 
as “an inner mental-spiritual growth which is expressed in 
ritual.”24 In both traditions this progress effected through 
working with symbols and their powers is said to lead 
ultimately to the highest realization of nonduality. Its 
practitioners in both traditions become saints and semidivine 
gurus, as Iamblichus was to Julian. Iamblichus, by the end of 
his days, was said, in return for his troubles, to be able to 
conjure up “luminous phantoms of Hecate.” In occult 
terminology, he enters or conjures beings from the astral plane. 
Tantric practice has the same idea, the summoning of deities 
being a central ritual practice. Theurgy, finally, is said to lead 
the practitioner to freedom from Heimarmene, or fate, as tantric 
practices lead to freedom from karma. 


THE HISTORICAL SITUATION 


The occult aspect of Neoplatonism is not much discussed in 
modern scholarship. But its general similarity with the Indian 
and Tibetan practices known as tantric cannot be denied. The 


diffusion situation is obscure and, in a way, surprising. The 
earliest known tantric texts are currently being dated to 
sometime before the seventh century ap.— though dates as 
early as the third century have been advocated.25 Still, insofar 
as tantrism (like theurgy) represented a _ revival and 
reinterpretation of ancient ritual practices, some of its elements 
may be presumed to have existed long before the texts. If 
influence were to be posited, it would most likely be from the 
Near East into both Greece and India.26 But it is not necessary 
to posit influence. It is possible that there were such deep 
inherent linkages between Greek and Indian thought from an 
early date that the two traditions went on producing like forms 
to the end of antiquity. 
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Chapter Twenty-Five 


The Ethics of Imperturbability 


Some ethical systems have regarded certain 
acts as good or evil in themselves; others have held that the 
nature of the act has to be complemented by a certain state of 
mind in order to have ethical significance; still others have 
regarded states of mind themselves as the ethical material, 
regardless of the acts that may be performed. 

An example of the first type is Jainism. To a Jain, to kill is 
ethically negative (which is to say,  karmically 
disadvantageous) regardless of whether the act is or is not 
voluntary. Along with its other archaic features, Jainism in this 
respect resembles so-called “primitive” systems based on ideas 
of taboo and pollution. 

An example of the second type is Buddhism. To a Buddhist, 
to kill is karmically disadvantageous only if it is voluntary. 
Both the nature of the act and the voluntary state of mind are 
relevant to its ethical value. The ethical systems of the 
monotheistic religions—Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam—are generally of this type. 

In the western tradition the third approach is least familiar: 
The same act performed with one’s mind in one posture may be 
good, and with one’s mind in another posture, evil. The ethical 
systems enunciated by philosophers in both ancient Greece and 
ancient India were mostly of this type. 

The agreement of the Greek and Indian traditions on this 
point has been obscured by the fact that the Greek tradition 
was largely clouded over by the Judeo-Christian; it has been 
convenient for western cultures to forget the fact that the 
ethical attitude espoused by most of the Greek philosophers of 


whom we have knowledge was inimical to the Judeo-Christian 
type of ethics. 


IMPERTURBABILITY, TWO APPROACHES 


Both Indian and Greek philosophers held the highest ethical 
good to be an attitude which regards with the same emotion or 
valuation those events which are to one’s personal worldly 
advantage—such as pleasures and fulfilled intentions—and 
those which are not—such as pains and frustrated intentions. 
Various terms are used for this mental stance, from the Greek 
ataraxia to the Sanskrit upeksa-, both of which may be 
translated as “imperturbability.” The ethics of imperturbability 
involves an attempt to get one’s mind beyond the fluctuations 
of pleasure and pain. There are two approaches, one 
transcendentalist, the other naturalistic. 


To attain such an attitude is to disengage oneself from the 
ordinary patterns of motivation. In some contexts the 
disengagement is prescribed in order to promote a 
transcendentalist motivation. Sensations are considered unreal 
in comparison with some hypersensual realm; the goal is to 
become “dead to this world” (impassive, impartial, 
equanimous, indifferent) in order to gain access to higher 
Being. This transcendentalist approach is found in Platonism 
and Neoplatonism, the Veda-nta, and most schools of Maha-ya- 
na Buddhism. 


In other contexts, such as Therava-da Buddhism and 
Epicureanism, this-worldly experience is accepted as what is 
given to deal with. Imperturbability is advised not in hopes of 
attaining a transcendental viewpoint but on _ naturalistic 
grounds, in response to the uncontrollability of experience. 


“MEDICAL PHILOSOPHY” 


On the one hand, imperturbability might not seem a natural 
posture since, as Epicurus points out, animals of all species, as 
soon as they are born, proceed to seek pleasure and withdraw 
from pain. On the other hand, imperturbability may in fact 
seem natural, due to its being in harmony with the fact that 


many things are out of one’s control. To achieve the transition 
from the first standpoint to the second involves techniques of 
reprogramming that represent an overlap between philosophy 
and therapy. 

In the Greek tradition, the “idea that logos is to illnesses of 
the soul as medical treatment is to illnesses of the body” is 
found as early as Homer. Indeed, the connection between the 
two fields may be much older, extending back into realms of 
Paleolithic shamanism that can no longer be clearly seen. As 
Eliade says, “The principal function of the shaman in Central 
and North Asia is magical healing.” He speaks of the shaman’s 
function in terms of “disease” and “treatment,” “illness” and 
“cure.”1 A shaman’s healing function seems to have been 
closely bound up with his account of the world and the 
individual’s place in it, both before and after death. This 
account was his “logos,” which may have begun in mythology 
but culminated in philosophy. Pindar and Aeschylus both 
recognize the connection, and some of the pre-Socratics 
featured it, above all Empedocles (who says his poem provides 
“pharmaka (drugs) for human ills” [frs. If, 112]),2 Pythagoras 
(who seems to have participated in medical research), and 
Democritus (who “first really developed the [medical] analogy 
at length in a clearly philosophical context”).3 “Throughout 
antiquity,” says Frede, “the relation between philosophy and 
medicine was very close.”4 Burnet writes that “it is impossible 
to understand the history of philosophy ... without keeping the 
history of medicine constantly in view.”5 Another scholar uses 
the terms “’medical’ argument” and “medical philosophy” in 
connection with the Hellenistic schools.6 


“The idea that philosophers ... are like doctors,” she writes, 
“and can cure diseases of the soul, is a Hellenistic 
commonplace.”7 The Greek Skeptics regarded themselves as 
doctors who “wish to cure by argument (logos) the opinions of 
the dogmatists” (Sextus, OP III.280-281). They choose different 
arguments for different opinions, as medical doctors “have 
remedies which differ” for different cases (ibid.). 

Epicurus also presented himself as a physician showing the 
way to eliminate suffering: 


Just as there is no profit in medicine if it does not expel 


disease from the body, so there is no profit in philosophy 
if it does not expel disease from the mind. (Sent. Vat. 
LIV) 


And: 


Vain is the word of a philosopher which heals not the 
suffering of man. (Ap. Porph. Ad Marc. 31; Us. 221) 


The connection is more than a metaphor. Empedocles was a 
medical doctor, Pythagoras and Democritus were both experts 
in the medicine of their day. “At first,” Celsus wrote, “the 
science of healing was supposed to be part of philosophy” 
(Prooem. 6). These “deep” “connections between medicine and 
philosophy”s were persistent. At a later date, two examples of 
philosopher-physicians were Sextus Empiricus and Galen, both 
of whom wrote philosophical as well as medical treatises—not 
to mention Alcmaeon of Croton (fl. 480), Diocles of Carystus (c. 
350), Erasistratus (c. 260), Herophilus (c. 260), Heraclides of 
Tarentum (c. 100), Thessalus of Trales (c. 50 A.p.), Theodas and 
Medodotus (boths c. 150 «p.), all of whom wrote works, no 
longer extant, on both medicine and philosophy. As Aristotle 
said, “the most refined philosophers of nature end up by 
discussing the principles of medicine” (De Resp. 480b28-30)9. 
The idea that philosophy is medicine for a sick soul persists 
through the Roman Empire (Dio Chrysostom, a Cynic teacher 
of the second century A.D., described himself as a doctor “who 
cures mental ill-health”)10 and may be seen as extending all the 
way forward to the era of, say, Cornelius Agrippa and 
Montaigne. 


In India also the medical view of philosophy appeared, 
especially in the records of Buddhism. Candraki-rti saw the 
medical analogy in terms like those of the Pyrrhonists— 
opinions are the disease, critical philosophy the cure: 


Emptiness is not a property, or universal mark, of 
entities ... it is a mere medicine, a means of escape from 
all fixed convictions. (Prasannapada- 12)11 


Again like the Pyrrhonist Sextus Empiricus, the Lotus Su-tra 
discusses the way the Buddhist teachers choose different 


arguments for different opinions. “As the king of medicine or 
the great king of medicine, they discriminate the phases of a 
disease, know well the properties of medicines, dispense 
medicines according to the disease, and make people take 
them.”12 Mixing arguments as a physician mixes medicines, 
“they remove the fever of the passions of life.”13 The idea 
endured as Buddhism passed from culture to culture; the 
Chinese philosopher Chi Tsang, for example, wrote: 


The idea of non-existence is presented primarily to 
handle the disease of the concept of existence. If the 
disease disappears, the useless medicine is also 
discarded.14 


This conception of its role gave philosophy in both India 
and Greece a weighty responsibility and an urgent involvement 
in the human community. Like Buddhism, “The Hellenistic 
philosophical schools in Greece and Rome ... all conceived of 
philosophy as a way of addressing the most painful problems of 
human life.” Their prescription was radical surgery: “These 
philosophers do not simply analyze the emotions, they also 
urge, for the most part, their removal from human life.”15 


THE EARLY PERIOD IN GREECE 


In the Greek tradition the therapeutic approach to philosophy 
is especially associated with the schools of the Hellenistic 
period—Epicureanism, Stoicism, and  Skepticism—which 
emphasized the ethics of imperturbability from secular or 
nontranscendentalist positions. Because of this emphasis, these 
schools are often called philosophies of retreat—since they 
retreat from the tumult of conflicting opinions and impulses, 
which arises from the unpredictable alternation of pleasure and 
pain. These schools are often contrasted with earlier eras of 
Greek thought which supposedly did not feature the idea of 
retreating—but in fact the ethics of imperturbability was 
characteristic of Greek philosophy at all periods. 

The “retreat” into imperturbability was implied already in 
the monistic systems of the Milesians and in the monism of the 
Upanis.ads: If all things are of one substance then they are of 


one value; nothing is particularly more to be sought or avoided 
than anything else, and hence an attitude of detachment or 
imperturbability toward phenomena is appropriate. This ethical 
attitude cannot be explicitly documented for the Milesians, due 
to the paucity of their texts and ancient testimonia, but their 
great inheritor Heraclitus (who “was a moralist as well as a 
metaphysician”)16 speaks overtly to this point. In fragment 
102, for example, he writes: “To God, all things are beautiful, 
good and just; but men have assumed some things to be unjust, 
others just.” The distinctionless or imperturbable attitude is 
held to be higher than the ordinary dualistic attitude which 
deals in distinctions and preferences. Other Heraclitean 
fragments suggest that humans are to emulate God in this 
impartiality. Fragment 78, for example, declares that “human 
nature has no power of understanding; but the divine nature 
has it.” That man is expected to “grow” into divine knowledge 
is suggested by fragment 79: “Man is called childish compared 
with divinity, just as a boy compared with a man.” Heraclitus 
anticipates the Hellenistic schools in his suggestion that the 
control of passion and desire (see, e.g., frs. 85, 110) is the 
means to the godlike impartiality which he seems elsewhere to 
equate with the “wisdom” of knowing how to live “according 
to nature” (fr. 112), that is, without rejecting any phenomena 
which naturally arise. 

Parmenides’ Way of Truth disallows ontological distinctions 
and may have disallowed the ordinary responses that naive 
realism brings with it, such as avoidance and pursuit. Since 
everyday things do not really exist, their avoidance or pursuit 
is the pursuit or avoidance of a phantom. Parmenides endorses 
a distinction between higher and lower types of awareness 
which corresponds to Heraclitus’s distinction between divine 
and human knowledge: The higher awareness, according to 
Parmenides, is beyond distinctions, the lower awareness is 
made up entirely of unreal distinctions. The attempt to live by 
this credo involves cultivation of a standpoint beyond the 
fluctuation of pleasure and pain. 


Pythagorean cultic practices involved elements of taboo— 
for example, the so-called acusmata, such as the abstinence 
from beans or the prohibition against touching a white rooster 
(DK 58C3). But the overall ethical attitude inculcated in the 


sect seems to have been one of detachment or imperturbability. 
Heraclides Ponticus attributes to Pythagoras the parable of the 
Olympic games, in which three types of humanity are 
distinguished, those who go to the games to compete, those 
who go to sell things, and those who go simply to observe; the 
last category is declared to be the best (ap. Cicero, Tusc., 
V.3.8). The philosophical standpoint, in other words, is not 
interested in profit but in observation and analysis. 


DEMOCRITUS 


Democritus “came to be regarded, in the Hellenistic period, as 
something of an ethical pioneer, and was regarded as having 
adumbrated an ethical theory which Hellenistic thinkers took 
to be primitive, but recognizably like their own.”17 Like 
Parmenides, he taught higher and lower truths; the lower is the 
natural standpoint, which accepts sensa as given; the higher is 
the knowledge that sensa are not ultimately real. Democritus 
seems to have recommended imperturbability in order to 
withdraw the mind from the uncritical belief in the reality of 
sensa. 

Democritus described this ideal negatively, as a turning 
away from, rather than a turning toward. 


One should choose not every pleasure, but only that 
concerned with the beautiful. (Fr. 207) 


The brave man is not only he who overcomes the enemy, 
but he who is stronger than pleasures. Some men are 
masters of cities, but are enslaved to women. (Fr. 214) 


Several Democritean fragments lie in the background of 
Epicurean ethics. Fragment 210, for example, (“A rich table is 
provided by luck, a sufficient one by wisdom”) suggests that, 
since the fulfillment of desires is out of one’s control, they put 
one at the mercy of chance; one should instead develop an 
attitude of indifference so whatever chance provides will seem 
sufficient. In addition, fragments 211 (“Moderation multiplies 
pleasures, and increases pleasure”) and 223 (“The things 
needed by the body are available to all without toil and 
trouble. But the things which require toil and trouble and 


which make life disagreeable are not desired by the body but 
by the ill-constitution of the mind”) suggest that Epicurus 
derived major ethical attitudes from Democritus along with 
atomism. Democritus describes the ethical goal as athambia, for 
which the Liddel-Scott-Jones lexicon gives “imperturbability.” 
In addition Stobaeus attributes to Democritus the term ataraxia 
which would become basic to both Epicurus and the 
Pyrrhonists. 18 


PLATO 


In Plato’s works the naturalistic approach is featured in the 
early dialogues, in which Socrates demonstrates 
imperturbability in several scenes, from his standing all night 
in the snow, and his remaining chaste through a night of 
temptation, both told in the Symposium, to his imperturbable 
death in the Phaedo. Socrates, in fact, became the primary saint 
of the ethics of imperturbability in later Greek philosophy, the 
model on whom the Cynic and Stoic sophoi, or wise men, are 
based. 


In addition Plato features the transcendental approach in 
the middle dialogues, where he makes a distinction between 
the natural standpoint, which he regards as a kind of doxa or 
delusion, and a higher or transcendent standpoint. For the sake 
of perceiving the transcendent aspect of reality a 
disengagement from the natural standpoint must take place. 
This stance is explained in the Phaedo (79), where wisdom is 
said to consist of communion with the invariable, and in order 
to commune with the invariable one’s attention must be 
withdrawn from the variable, including value-distinctions 
based on the changing proportions of pleasure and pain. This 
withdrawal leads to a higher level where pleasure and pain are 
resolved in imperturbability: Wisdom, as Socrates says, makes 
all things conduce to one’s happiness, not just the things one 
enjoys but the things which make one suffer also (Meno 88c). 
This wisdom which makes all experiences acceptable is virtue, 
that is, it is the ethical goal (Meno 89a). It is sometimes 
identified by the term so-phrosyne, roughly “temperance,” 
which in the middle dialogues means the power to control 


one’s pleasures and desires (Symp. 196c, Rep. 430e); this 
control of one’s responses to pleasure and pain is glossed in 
turn as “mastery of oneself,” engkrateia heautou, a quality 
embodied by Socrates and later made much of by the Cynics as 
autarkeia, “self rule,” a condition in which the appetitive 
faculty is ruled by the rational. 

Plato’s Orphism sometimes draws him into the area of the 
ethical taboo, as in the Phaedos insistence (114e) that the 
virtuous man will avoid pleasure (and cf. Rep. VI.485e); but 
often the element of ascesis seems only propaideutic, and 
elsewhere we find the roots of Epicurus’s later doctrine of 
rational pleasure, for example in the distinctions between 
necessary and unnecessary pleasures in the Republic (561a, 
572c, 581e) and pure and impure pleasures in the Philebus (52d 
ff.). Unlike the Orphic taboo, Plato’s theory does not really 
require the eradication of pleasure, only its guidance by reason. 
On the one hand, passionate personal desires fasten the soul to 
the body and its variable senses, making it impossible for it to 
gain transcendent and invariable knowledge (Phaedo 83c ff.); 
yet, on the other, the appetitive nature has great strength 
which, when it is under rational control, can be used by the 
soul (as in the allegories of the charioteer [Phaedr. 246 ff., 253 
ff.] and the shepherd [Rep. 440d]). Once reason is in charge of 
the appetites there is nothing inherently evil about them. 


ARISTOTLE, THE MODEL FOR HELLENISTIC 
ETHICS 


Among Greek philosophers Aristotle is one of the rare 
exceptions who do not recommend imperturbability; in fact, 
that ideal conflicts directly with his view that engagement in 
life’s processes and relationships should involve full feeling. 
Aristotle does not subscribe to the ideal of the sophos 
exemplified by Socrates.19 He does not recommend that his 
students attempt to extirpate the passions, and for this 
“Peripatetics [were] sharply attacked by Hellenistic thinkers, 
who view the Aristotelian position as a cowardly halfway 
measure that fails to address the most urgent human 
problems.”20 


Yet certain aspects of Aristotle’s ethics became foundational 
for the Hellenistic schools, which aimed “to rewrite and update 
Aristotle’s ethics in an explicitly developmental form.”21 These 
include his insistence, based on Plato, that “all types of desire 
are responsive to reasoning and teaching”22 and his correlative 
belief that emotions represent assent to unspoken propositions. 
“He describes the emotions as closely bound up with 
judgments, and therefore as capable of being modified by the 
modification of judgment”;23 “in other words, what is stressed 
is the fact that it is the way things are seen by the agent, not 
the fact of the matter, that is instrumental in getting emotions 
going.”24 Both Plato and Aristotle enunciated as a leading 
reason for the cultivation of imperturbability that one should 
not rely on “items that he or she does not fully control.”25 
Emotions, since they usually involve such reliance, “are based 
on ... beliefs about the worth of externals that will be regarded 
[in the Hellenistic schools] as both false and irrational.” 26 

Finally Aristotle’s concept of the hexis or habit system—‘“a 
settled disposition of character, acquired gradually by 
persistence in... practice”’27—-was basic to the Hellenistic 
thinkers. Aristotle stresses “the difficulty of changing one’s 
disposition once it is developed,” and thus focuses “on 
development of the young more than conversion of the 
mature.”28 The challenge is so formidable because “the beliefs 
that ground the emotions are bound up with one another” 29 so 
that the appeal to any emotion will engage the entire 
disposition, and in order to change a single element of one’s 
ethical makeup one might have to change the whole 
arrangement. Solving this problem might be said to be the 
principal goal of both the Stoic and Epicurean ethical systems. 


Aristotle’s axiology is naturalistic in that the ethical goal for 
him is happiness in this world. His view still retains a remnant 
of the Orphic myth of the soul, but the soul’s fate has been cut 
loose from the control of human actions: The active intellect 
(which Aristotle retained from the Orphic concept of the soul) 
disposes itself in the same way after the death of the body, 
regardless of one’s merit or lack of it. 


HELLENIC AND HELLENISTIC 


Many scholars have felt that Greek philosophy underwent an 
abrupt break at the transition between the Hellenic and 
Hellenistic periods. They see the physics of the Hellenistic 
schools as firmly based on the pre-Socratic, Platonic, and 
Peripatetic traditions, but the ethics of the later schools as 
disturbingly new and unGreek. Greeks, they feel, being healthy 
outgoing westerners, do not define happiness negatively—as, 
for example, an absence of emotional engagement—and do not 
advise withdrawal from the world to obtain it. Thus the ideal 
of ataraxia, or imperturbability, taught by both Pyrrhon and 
Epicurus, they find either an import from the East or a sign of 
declining life-force in Greece itself, or both.30 

But in fact it is easy to see in the early period all the 
elements later foregrounded in the Hellenistic “philosophies of 
retreat.” It is not a difference in content that occurs at the time 
of Zeno and Epicurus, but only of emphasis. In the early period 
first physics then logic seemed more important than ethics, but 
in the Hellenistic period ethics became of primary importance, 
though it did not basically alter its message, which remained 
imperturbability. In Plato’s assertion that the wisdom which 
leads to happiness is the knowledge of what one does and does 
not know (Charm. 167a sq.), one can see the germ of Pyrrhon’s 
eudaimonistic skepticism. In Heraclitus’s statement that the 
restraining of impulse is difficult but necessary to the soul’s 
health lies the source of the Stoic emphasis on intervening in 
the mental process that leads from sensation to action. And in 
Democritean athambia is found the root of Epicurus’s ataraxia. 
Most Greek philosophies, like most Indian philosophies, were, 
in their ethics anyway, philosophies of retreat. 


THE TRANSCENDENTAL APPROACH IN INDIA 


In the case of India it is not controversial that the ideal of 
imperturbability dominated ethical systems of all periods. As in 
Greece, the early monistic systems clearly implied it; the 
Upanis.adic phrases “iti, iti and “neti, neti” for example, 
encapsulate the dogma that since everything is brahman (if 
brahman is viewed as immanent), everything is to be affirmed; 
whereas, since nothing is brahman (if brahman is viewed as 


transcendent), nothing is to be affirmed. In either case, there is 
no opening left for dualistic judgments based on personal 
advantage, or a-rtha. As in Plato, the quelling of desire is 
enjoined for the sake of a totalized awareness; this higher 
knowledge (para-vidya-) is said to transcend all distinctions 
which belong to lower knowledge (apara-vidya-), and the 
philosopher, to attain this higher knowledge, must leave them 
behind, at least passionally. The higher knowledge is monistic; 
it is that “by which the Immutable is known,” according to the 
opening passage of the Mun.d.aka Upanis.ad. The lower 
knowledge, in contrast, is dualistic or pluralistic; it includes 
(the passage of the Mun.d.aka Upanis.ad continues) knowledge 
of the Vedas and of the six academic “accessories” to the study 
of the Vedas, “phonetics, ritual, grammar, etymology, metrics, 
and astronomy.”The proper attitude in the face of dualistic 
experience is to be spiritually monistic, through the influence 
of vira-j or transcendent intelligence, which has been described 
as “the bridge that leads ... from the Manifest to the 
Unmanifest.”31 The virtues of self-control and tranquility, 
under a number of names, are of primary importance (see e.g. 
CUIII.17; TU 1.9.1). 

In Jainism, also, self-renunciation and the quelling of the 
passions are enjoined on the basis of a transcendentalist 
agenda. Austerity promotes the hope of separation from the 
body and attainment of a higher station in the universe. S auca, 
“indifference towards the sweets of life,”32 is developed to 
attack desire, much as tapas, or “asceticism,” attacks aversion. 
As with Plato, Parmenides, Pythagoras, and other pre-Socratic 
idealists, so with Ya-jMavalkya, Sanatkuma-ra, Pippala-da and 
other Upanis.adic contemplatives, what was sought was 
“communion with the invariable,” and indifference toward the 
variable was seen as a necessary condition. 


The Sa-n.khya philosophy enshrines the same principle, 
aiming at the complete separation of the soul from the 
concerns of the individual self and its body. As in Parmenides, 
what is needed is “a fundamental change in the basic 
orientation of a man,” toward a “consciousness emptied of all 
... distinction.”33 In the later, Yoga-ca-ra schools of Buddhism, 
this transcendentalist ethic of imperturbability is found again 
(as it is, in a parallel chronology, in the Neoplatonic schools of 


the Roman Empire). The Prasan.gika Ma-dhyamika school may 
also have belonged in this group, as does the Advaita Veda- 
nta.34 


THE NATURALISTIC APPROACH IN INDIA: CA" 
RVA'KAS AND A-JIv VIKAS 


Generally a naturalistic ethics might be expected to exhibit a 
sense-based theory of knowledge; an empirical doctrine of 
causality; a model of human mental processes based on 
empirical observation of them; an acceptance of a naturalistic 
value system which holds that the goal of human action is to 
make the best, in terms of happiness, of a given situation; and a 
pragmatically tested strategy for adapting one’s mental 
processes to the given conditions of experience. 

The Ca-rva-ka system contained several of these elements. 
Only sense perception was accepted as a valid means to 
knowledge. The mind was not regarded as separate from the 
causality to which the body was subject. Psychic life was 
conceived as an epiphenomenon of the commingling of 
physical elements. No afterlife, hence no _ transcendent 
condition of reward or punishment, was hypothesized. The 
ethics was eudaimonistic, stressing happiness within the world 
given by the senses. 

The Ca-rva-ka doctrine of causality, however, invoked a 
dogma that was not susceptible to naturalistic testing—an 
absolute determinism that applies to mental life as much as 
physical. On this view a human is, as Kalupahana says, “an 
automaton.”35 There is little that one can do to alter his or her 
mental process anymore than his or her physical constitution; 
reflections on powerlessness are recommended in order to 
cease striving and promote tranquility, but no detailed 
psychology seems to be involved. Practitioners are encouraged 
to pursue pleasure and wealth rather than karmic release or a 
happy afterlife—apparently “an unmitigated selfish outlook on 
life’3e—but not without an element of calculus. The early Ca- 
rva-ka belief seems to have been that the aggressive pursuit of 
sense pleasures will lead, due to conditions beyond one’s 
control, to frustration. Hence, the Ca-rva-ka lifestyle (like the 


Epicurean) was austere, and the mental trait regarded as 
essential for happiness was detachment or tranquility. 

In the A-ji-vika system, niyati, or Natural Determinism,37 
was regarded as nearly absolute. Human exertion was denied to 
have any effect. There is neither moral responsibility nor 
hedonic calculus; pain and pleasure come as they come; human 
effort cannot affect the situation one way or another. 
Nevertheless, the A-ji-vikas seem to have encouraged 
asceticism as a means of cultivating detachment from events, 
since it was impossible to control them. Like the Cynics, A-ji- 
vikas repudiated education and speculation as pointless and 
frustrating, and attempted to return to the state of biological 
nature, going altogether naked and homeless.38 The shared 
ideas of the Ca-rva-kas and A-ji-vikas parallel the thought of 
their near contemporary Democritus, who also taught that the 
soul is a by-product of combined material elements, that 
natural causality amounted to complete determinism (fr. A39), 
that tranquility in the midst of phenomena was the moral end, 
and that an afterlife is not involved in human prospects. 


EARLY BUDDHISM I: NATURALISTIC THEORY 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


Early Buddhism recognized only  sense-experience and 
inductive inference as valid sources of knowledge. In the Sabba 
Sutta, the Buddha, when asked what the universe, or 
“everything” (sabba) consisted of, replied that “everything” 
meant the six senses (eye, ear, tongue, nose, skin, mind) and 
their appropriate types of sense objects (S. IV.15). He went on 
to say that the positing of other things than these as reals could 
lead “only to vexation and worry, because any such thing 
would be beyond the sphere of experience (avisaya).”39 

Another famous passage describes the connection between 
“vexation and worry” on the one hand and, on the other, the 
belief system that goes beyond the sphere of experience: 


Depending on the visual organ and the visible objects, O 
brethren, arises visual consciousness; the meeting 
together of these three is contact; because of contact 


arises feeling. What one feels, one recognizes or 
identifies; what one recognizes or identifies, one thinks 
and has emotions about; what one thinks or has 
emotions about one becomes preoccupied with. What 
one is preoccupied with, due to that, concepts ... assail 
him in regard to visible objects cognizable by the visual 
organ in the past, the future and the present. (M. I.111— 
112)40 


Being “preoccupied” or “obsessed” with something contributes 
to repetition and habit formation. This preoccupation or 
obsession is prapafica, “thought proliferation,” the tendency to 
spin out one’s thoughts farther and farther from their base in 
sense experience; it is this which is declared the root of human 
problems. A priori deductionism is not only not a valid source 
of knowledge, it is actually a cause of suffering. 


EARLY BUDDHISM 2: NATURALISTIC 
DOCTRINE OF CAUSALITY 


The Buddha declared causality to be real, or objective—not a 
subjective fabrication or projection of the mind—and to involve 
no supernatural or transcendent elements. Furthermore, in his 
view it is regular, unvarying, and inevitable; there need be no 
hope or fear of miraculous or heavenly interventions; the 
prisoners of a situation of causality must learn to use it to their 
advantage. Fortunately this is possible, since causality is 
conditionality, not outright determinism. Among the factors 
participating in the causal process are some which human 
effort can direct. The knowledge of the causal process and of 
the extent and type of influence which can be exerted upon it is 
the dharma:“He who perceives causation perceives the 
dhamma” (M. 1.262 ff.; S. 11.28). 


The result of understanding causality is “the attainment of 
perfect happiness (parama sukha) arising from the absence of 
craving or attachment.”41 Imperturbability, in other words, is 
perfect happiness. Suffering results from a belief system which 
does not accord with the facts of causality, leading to patterns 
of desire and aversion which will often be frustrated. This 
approach is in line with Plato’s assertion, in the Charmides, that 


so-phrosyne consists in knowing what we know and what we do 
not know. If we understand causality then we know what is 
possible to us; we are not in danger of desiring what is 
impossible and being frustrated. 

Causality has three “direct corollaries.”42 The first is 
impermanence, the governing principle of experience; as 
“everything in this universe comes within the framework of 
causality,”43 everything in the universe is impermanent. 
Human nature has certain instincts or dispositions which must 
take cognizance of this, such as the desire to live and the 
aversion to dying, the desire for lasting pleasure and the 
aversion to pain.44 The will is constantly involved in strategies 
to implement these dispositions or instincts; it is the use of 
ineffective strategies which causes suffering. Strategies are 
ineffective if they take cognizance only of the instincts, and not 
of the conditions within which they must operate. Ineffective 
strategies establish themselves as habitual belief systems 
(hexeis, in Aristotle’s terminology) which are primarily based 
on wishful thinking. 


The knowledge of impermanence can counteract and correct 
an ineffectual belief system by eliminating the element of 
wishful thinking. Impermanence means that expectations of 
lasting pleasure, life, happiness, relationships, and so on, will 
sooner or later be frustrated, so such expectations are 
guarantees of suffering (duh.kha). All experiences, when 
depended upon in this way, are turned into suffering either 
now or in the future. The adoption of a strategy which has been 
cleared of wishful thinking (what we do not know) and brought 
into line with the facts of causality (what we do know) will 
minimize suffering and frustration. Such a strategy must be 
based on a naturalistic ethics, a naturalistic psychology, and an 
empirical understanding of the causal processes of the mind, in 
order to find the points at which it is possible to tamper with 
them. Such tampering can be effective with much repetition, as 
Aristotle had said concerning the project of changing a hexis. In 
Buddhism, as for Aristotle, “the only remedy is for bad or 
wrong habits of action, speech, and thought to be gradually 
replaced by good and correct habits until the latter become as 
spontaneous as the former are now.”45 


EARLY BUDDHISM 3: NATURALISTIC ETHICS 


Like Epicurus, the Buddha of the Nika-yas and A-gamas held it 
as an inductive generalization that the human personality has a 
natural disposition to avoid suffering and attain pleasure. He 
taught a naturalistic ethic in which the goal is not the 
attainment of a supernatural or transempirical state, but the 
empirical fulfillment of natural dispositions. Thus Buddhist 
ethics is a therapy concerned with pleasure and pain, rather 
than a morality, which would be concerned with good and evil. 
This character has been found also in the ethical systems of the 
Hellenistic period, which have been described as “therapies of 
desire.” 46 

The fundamental ethical distinction of early Buddhism, in 
line with its therapeutic intent, is between wholesome (kusala) 
and unwholesome (akusala) actions. Actions are not in 
themselves either good or evil; they are good or evil in a 
utilitarian sense, in regard to their consequences: 


Whatever action, bodily, verbal, or mental, leads to 
suffering for oneself, for others, or for both, that action 
is bad (akusalam). Whatever action, bodily, verbal, or 
mental, does not lead to suffering for oneself, for others, 
or for both, that action is good (kusalam). (M. 1.414 
ff.)47 


On this view, if an action has consequences only for oneself, 
then one’s own happiness is the only criterion. The early 
Buddhists were criticized by some of their contemporaries on 
the grounds that this doctrine was selfish and hedonistic. But a 
Buddhist apologist might reply that the objection neglects the 
hard facts of causality. As in Ca-rva-ka calculus, Buddhism held 
that a thoughtless grasping at sense pleasures will lead to 
frustration because, as Plato pointed out, one is not really in 
control, so some will not be attained at all, and others, though 
attained, will not last. 


Thus unhappiness is to be avoided not primarily by the 
seeking of specific pleasures, but by the “pacification (vu- 
pasama)of craving and desires.”48 Through reflecting on the 
causal patterns of the mental processes which lead either to 


craving and aversion on the one hand or to the pacification of 
craving and aversion on the other, one may gain distance from 
a naively hedonistic disposition. Then strategies may be 
implemented for interrupting the process which binds one to 
wishful thinking and conceptual proliferation (prapafica). 

“The saint,” as Kalupahana writes, “although he has 
experienced all of the impressions coming through the senses, 
is able to prevent the generation of attachment (ra-ga) or 
aversion (pat.igha), because these impressions are properly 
understood through insight (pan.n.a) and because he has 
mastery of the psychic process. Although these impressions 
produce their respective feeling, pleasurable or painful, the 
saint is unmoved by them. It is as if he were able to jam the 
brakes without much effort.”49 It is this ability to “jam the 
brakes” that requires more specific definition. 


EARLY BUDDHISM 4: NATURALISTIC 
PsYCHOLOGY 


The process whereby sensation leads to or is converted into 
action is mapped out in the doctrine of the five categories of 
psychic experience, the five “groups” or “aggregates” (Skt. 
skandhas, Pali khandas) which are the stages along the way 
from sensation to action. 

At the beginning of the process, a sensation occurs through 
contact between a sensum and a sense; at this stage there is 
consciousness of the sensation, but it has not yet been classified 
or reacted to. Contact is followed instantaneously by a hedonic 
feeling (vedana-) of pain, pleasure, or neutrality; the primacy of 
hedonic feeling in guiding human motivation is illustrated by 
the fact that vedana- is the first reaction to contact, occurring 
even before the recognition of the sensation as this or that. 
Even before the subject has begun to classify or identify the 
experience or object, he has already felt pleasure or pain or 
neutrality with regard to it.50 Recognition or identification of 
the sensum occurs at the third stage (Skt. samjfia-, Pali 
safifid).51 could as well be called “recognition.” As distinct from 
the sensation itself, it is “the active noting of that sensation, 
and the recognition of it” as this or that.52 As Potter says, “The 


term ... strongly suggests the presence of linguistic aspects”;53 
it implies that moment when one connects a sensation with a 
word. sam.jfia- is followed by the fourth stage (Skt. sam.ska-ra, 
Pali sankha-ra), in which the combination of hedonic feeling 
(vedana-) and conceptual identification (sam.jfa-) takes the 
form of an emotional response or reaction. Sam.ska-ra is also 
translated as “conditioning factors,” since it is this stage which 
produces karma, or karmic conditioning, which is only 
generated by voluntary behavior. Thus “the nika-yas define 
samkha-ras primarily in terms of will or volition (cetana-) ... 
samkha-ras are presented as conditioning factors conceived of 
as active volition forces.”54 This phase of the mental process 
may be called “reaction,” “impulse,” “reactive impulse,” 
“reaction association,” “emotional involvement,” and so on. It 
is here that “wholesome” and “unwholesome” factors enter the 
process, bringing karmic formation with them; the cognitive 
faculty, having classified the sensum, then relates it to other 
past and (hoped for or feared) future sensa, bringing into play 
emotional patterns and behavioral habits based on them. Here 
conceptual proliferation (prapafica), activated by emotion, 
enters and has free rein unless the subject has developed some 
means to rein it in or head it off. It is at this stage that a flood 
of associations and responses occurs. Craving produces a kind 
of mental fever that distorts further conceptualization, often 
very subtly. Out of the tremors a reaction forms and begins to 
unfold itself in time. Thus, in a process that seems mechanical, 
a moment of sense contact leads, through hedonic response, 
conceptual identification, emotional association, and impulse, 
to a new karma-producing act. The fifth aggregate (Skt. vijfia- 
na, Pali vififia-na), is the accompanying consciousness, which is 
found in conjunction with each of the first four stages.55 


EARLY BUDDHISM 5: STRATEGIES FOR 
INTERRUPTING MENTAL PROCESS 


If the process initiated by a sense contact is uninterrupted, it 
will proceed automatically through the four stages and the 
person will, like the Ca-rva-ka at the mercy of determinism, be 
an automaton. But the Buddha was not a determinist; despite 
the momentum of factors keeping the process on course, the 


“person” still has sufficient free will to intervene and possibly 
interrupt the process. The question is what stage to intervene 
at, and how to intervene. The early stages—contact and 
hedonic feeling—are more or less automatic; the brakes cannot 
be jammed there. Furthermore, at the end of the process, when 
the reaction impulse is underway and the endless stream of 
obsessive wishful thinking has the mind in its grip, one may be 
passive and helpless—“acting out.” It is usually too late to 
intervene at that stage of the process. It is the point where the 
energy turns around from going inward, into the person, and 
starts to proceed outward, into the world—the boundary 
between recognition (samjfia-) and reaction (sam.ska-ra)—that 
is most susceptible to interruption. 

As one scholar remarks, “[T]his rudimentary categorization 
of experience [the five skandhas] was eventually expanded 
dramatically in the Abhidharma literature in an attempt to 
analyze minutely and exhaustively the various possible 
moments of consciousness.”56 In that literature the doctrine of 
five skandhas is presented in terms of “mind-moments” or 
extremely brief consciousness-events. 


A “course-of-cognition” (v1-thi) is instigated when a contact 
(phassa) between a sense-object and a sense-organ occurs, and 
lasts for seventeen mind-moments, including the moment of the 
contact.57 In between courses of cognition the consciousness is 
maintained in the bhavanga state, a minimal level of 
consciousness that is rendered in English as “the undercurrent 
subconsciousness”58 or the “subconscious life-continuum.”59 
This is very near the “passive state of mind,” or sleep. It is 
consciousness but at such a low level of intensity that it seems 
that nothing is happening except that the life-continuity is 
being maintained. 

The series of seventeen mind-moments begins with moment 
one, the “past bhavanga,” a quieted consciousness from which 
the last course of cognition has just passed away. At moment 
two, the moment of “vibrating bhavanga,” some sense contact 
approaches and the bhavanga begins to vibrate or awaken. At 
moment three, the arrest bhavanga, the arrest factor arises and 
holds the bhavanga ready to receive the sense contact. In 
moment four, “sense-door consciousness,” the sense door 


opens. At moment five the sense-contact occurs. At moment six 
the “receiving consciousness” receives it. At moment seven the 
“investigating consciousness” examines it. At moment eight the 
“determining consciousness” ascertains whether or not the 
contact is of sufficient weight or momentum to topple over into 
the next mind-moment, which will bring it into the realm of 
impulsion; this “weight” means primarily how much memory 
association the contact brings after it, and whether the memory 
associations are emotionally volatile or not. As a commentator 
explains it: It’s as if you are riding along in a car and have 
glimpses of passersby; if you receive a weak impression of one 
passerby and do not recognize him or her, there will likely be 
no reaction-association; but if you recognize a person and 
reactions arise from memory associations, then the impact of 
the contact is strong enough to carry the process on to moment 
nine.60 In moments nine through fifteen, seven moments of 
impulsion or reaction formation arise; these are the moments 
which are conditioned by past karma and which themselves 
condition future karma. Actions may or may not rise from these 
impulse moments, but emotional entanglements are activated 
and reinforced by them, so new karma is created in any case. In 
moments sixteen and seventeen, consciousness registers the 
experience, like an aftertaste, as it is passing away. At moment 
eighteen, the bhavanga or undercurrent consciousness returns. 
Moments one through seven are mechanical and cannot be 
voluntarily interrupted or intercepted. But moment eight has 
some uncertainty in it; if the impetus of the stimulus is 
sufficiently strong, it will tip over into impulsion; if it is not 
sufficiently strong, it will fall back and not result in impulsion. 
That is a mechanical matter. But in addition, at this moment of 
uncertainty—and decreasingly in the following seven moments 
—it is also possible for volition to intercede. Some of the 
reactive impulses which arise in the impulsion moments are 
wholesome (i.e., karmically favorable) and some unwholesome. 
It is possible to influence the process toward either the 
wholesome or the unwholesome through the intervention of 
prajfa- or “wisdom.”61 Wisdom is achieved through a process 
of “mental development” which involves both mindfulness (the 
ability to scrutinize the mental process closely and accurately) 
and discursive reflection, which can rearrange the mental 


disposition so as to incline it toward the wholesome. 

Mindfulness (Skt. smr.ti, Pali sati) is the introspective 
correlate of the extrospective attitude of the scientist or 
researcher; it means looking at or attending to one’s own 
mental processes as constantly and objectively as possible, with 
as little interpretation and evaluation and as much “dry white 
light” (in Francis Bacon’s phrase) as possible. Mindfulness is 
said to be obscured, in the natural attitude of the unreformed 
sufferer, by confusion or cloudiness of mind (moha). It can be 
strengthened to break free of moha by concentration practices 
on the one hand and philosophical reflections on the other. 
Concentration practices increase the ability to maintain 
attention on the chosen object (in this case the ongoing 
sensation-to-impulse process). In addition, reflection on the 
Dharma, that is, the nature of things, the pattern of causality, 
will stimulate countervailing impulses (kusala sam.ska-ra) to 
the blind clinging and condemning of the mind sunk in wishful 
thinking. “Attachment (ra-ga) and aversion or repulsion 
(pat.igha) that one develops toward things of the world are ... 
due to ignorance of the nature of existence.”62 The mind which 
has reflected deeply on impermanence will present 
countervailing impulses to those unwholesome impulses which 
are based on the expectation of permanent satisfaction or the 
fear of permanent dissatisfaction; here are the brakes; when 
they are jammed on by these counterimpulses, the sam.ska-ra 
process will not continue to the point of obsession. The 
generation of new karma will be held to a minimum. 


Once the process is visible to mindfulness, it is increasingly 
difficult for the ineffective strategies to continue. Their 
existence was sustained by the cloak of moha, or cloudiness of 
mind, which made it possible for them to be mistaken for 
effective strategies. Once moha has been replaced by 
mindfulness, the ineffective strategies will begin to evaporate; 
they will be seen as leading to pain rather than pleasure, and 
the natural disposition to avoid pain will cause one naturally to 
avoid the ineffective strategy.o3“By the development of insight 
the normal process of perception is changed.”64 Or, rather, the 
process which leads from sensation through recognition and 
impulse to action is guided into a more realistically hedonistic 
direction. 


The condition of mind which results from this alteration in 
mental process is characterized by stability or steadiness 
(thitata).The steadied mind no longer runs this way in pursuit 
of unobtainable pleasures or that way in flight from 
inescapable pains. It is no longer thrown about by the 
impermanence of the vedana-s. Gain and loss, pleasure and 
pain, good and ill repute, and so on, are experienced with the 
same feeling tone, that is, with equanimity, imperturbability, 
steadiness, and so on. 


He whose mind is not overwhelmed when in contact 
with worldly phenomena is freed from sorrow, taintless 
and secure. (SN 268) 


This and other passages suggest that the state of mental 
steadiness was an early definition of nirva-n.a. Later Buddhist 
groups assigned more transcendental meanings to nirva-n.a. 


SOME ANALOGUES IN PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


In the Greek tradition the motif of equanimity was embodied 
above all by Socrates. His students, including Plato, sought to 
give the psychology of imperturbability more detail and, like 
many Indian thinkers, focused on the process of pleasure and 
its habituation. Plato, whatever his transcendental motives, was 
an early theorist of naturalistic psychology and developed an 
account of the process leading from sensation to action which 
is remarkably parallel to that of early Buddhism. 
In the Timaeus, Plato speaks of the process of bondage: 


Now, when the souls be implanted in bodies by necessity 
and be always gaining or losing some part of their bodily 
substance, then, in the first place, it would be necessary 
that they should all have in them one and the same 
faculty of sensation, arising out of irresistible contacts; 
in the second place, they must have love, in which 
pleasure and pain mingle—also fear and anger and the 
emotions which are akin or opposite to them. If they 
conquered these they would live righteously, and if they 
were conquered by them, unrighteously. (Tim. 42a ff.)65 


The components of the process are much the same as in the 
Buddhist version: There is a sense contact (phassa), a hedonic 
feeling (vedana-), and an emotional reaction (sam.ska-ra); in 
addition the “faculty of sensation” seems likely to comprise an 
identification (samjfa-). The order, however, is not entirely 
clear. The hedonic feeling may accompany the sense contact or 
the emotional reaction, or both. In either case the hedonic 
feeling is not described as a separate stage in the process; 
clearly it occurs in conjunction with the fourth stage, vedana- 
and sam.ska-ra mingling together as emotional reactions bring 
pleasure and/or pain with them from memory associations; in 
addition the hedonic feeling or vedana- may accompany the 
first stage of contact or the vaguely indicated “recognition” 
phase. In either case, the combination of emotional reaction 
(sam.ska-ra) with pleasure and/or pain (vedana-) is explosive 
and can culminate in actions. When the emotional response to 
the recognition is overcome, says Plato, one is able to live 
virtuously, which is to say, with rational oversight of one’s 
desire system.66 As in the Buddhist view, this is the stage at 
which emotions flood in around the recognition of the 
sensation and acts of pursuit or avoidance arise in an automatic 
and mechanical way: 


When a man is carried away by enjoyment or distracted 
by pain, in his immoderate haste to grasp the one or to 
escape from the other he can neither see nor hear aright; 
he is in a frenzy and his capacity for reasoning is then at 
its lowest. (Tim. 86c) 

But for Plato, who mentions the possibility of getting free of 
the process, as for the Buddha, it is evidently possible to 
intervene. Plato calls the faculty which has the ability to 
intervene phrone-sis, which is frequently translated by the 
somewhat vague term “wisdom” the concept seems roughly 
similar to the Buddhist term (Skt. prajfia-, Pali pan.n.a) which is 
usually translated the same way. But in Greek ethical thought 
from Plato to Epicurus it is closer to the more specific term, 
“mindfulness”(Skt. smr.ti, Pali sati). It is through mindfulness 
that one can perceive the mental process in sufficient detail to 
make intervention possible. Similarly phrone-sis, says 
Epicurus,“patiently searches out the motives for every act of 


grasping and fleeing, and banishes those beliefs through which 
the greatest tumult enters the mind”(ap. D.L. X.129-132). 
Epicurus adds in the Letter to Menoeceus (132) that “all the 
other virtues have come by nature from phrone-sis’—much as 
in abhidharma they all arise from mindfulness. Through phrone- 
sis the chain of impulse and action can be interrupted and, to 
some extent, guided. Plato is not clear about where and how to 
interrupt the sequence, though it is the emotional reactions, 
evidently, which must be “conquered”by phrone-sis; that is, in 
terms of the Buddhist aggregates, it is the arising of the phase 
of reaction formation (sam.ska-ra) where, as in the Buddhist 
system, the intervention of mindfulness should be aimed. 

In this passage of the Timaeus (42a) lies the germ of the 
various Hellenistic systems which, focusing on the same 
process, attempt to clarify the techniques for interrupting the 
chain at the crucial point where the feelings of pleasure and 
pain, with cognitive identification overlaid on them, unleash 
the storm of emotions which produce reaction formations. 


Aristotle, like Plato, Buddha, and Epicurus, focused on the 
pleasure-pain aspect of experience as the lynchpin of ethical 
reality and on imperturbability as the solution: 


It is by reason of pleasures and pains that men become 
bad, by pursuing and avoiding these ... Hence some 
even define the virtues as certain states of impassivity 
(apathe-ia) and rest. (NE 1104b24) 


Aristotle’s system, which followed on Plato’s and was to a large 
extent the source of the Stoic and Epicurean systems, begins 
with Plato’s naturalistic starting point: 


Anything painful is an object of avoidance and anything 
pleasant is an object of pursuit. (De Motu Animal. 701b- 
c) 


As in early Buddhism and in Plato’s system, the process is set 
going by sense perception (including the mind sense): 


The animal is moved and walks from desire or purpose, 
when some alteration has been caused as the result of 


sensation or imagination. (De Motu Animal. 701a4-6) 


The process continues through a number of stages which are 
much like the five “aggregates” of the Buddhists: 


A man thinks he ought to go, and goes, practically at the 
same time, unless something else hinders him. For the 
affections fittingly prepare the organic parts, the desire 
prepares the affections, and the imagination prepares the 
desire, while the imagination is due to thought or 
sensation. (De Motu Animal. 702a10-21)67 


The stages then are: (1) sensation or sense-perception 
(aisthesis), which is equivalent to contact (phassa) in the 
Buddhist model; (2) mental picture (phantasia) or 
identification, which seems to be accompanied by hedonic 
feeling, since at the next moment it leads to desire; thus, this 
stage is equivalent to samjfa- (recognition) and vedana- 
(hedonic feeling) as one or experienced together;68 (3) desire 
(orexis), which is equivalent to sam.ska-ra or impulse in the 
Buddhist list, is aroused by the hedonic quality and defined by 
the recognition or identification; (4) this combination of 
conceptual identification and hedonic feeling produces 
emotions (pathe-). So as Aristotle’s phantasia seems to combine 
two of the Buddhist stages (samjfia- and vedana-), the fourth 
stage in the Buddhist reckoning, sam.ska-ra, is analyzed into 
two: first a desire-or-aversion response (orexis) to the pleas-ure- 
or-pain vedana-, then the multitude of emotional associations 
(pathe-). 

As Aristotle describes the process there seems to be no 
discontinuity in it, no fissure where he recommends a strategy 
of interference. The overwhelming emphasis he places on the 
hexis, or formed disposition, diminishes the prominence of the 
element of voluntary choice. It is true that the action must be 
caused by an orexis, or desire, but this desire is not a free 
decision. It is produced mechanically by the combination of the 
external stimulus with the established disposition (hexis) of the 
individual. At an early stage of personal development, before 
the hexis is fixed by habituation (e-thos), some deliberate 
formative influence can be exercised upon it, whether by 


oneself or by others, such as parents and teachers. “States of 
character,” says Aristotle, “are formed from similar activities”: 


It is by building that people become builders and by 
playing an instrument that they become musicians ... It 
is by doing just actions that we become just ... states 
come about as a result of similar activities. (NE 
1103a44—-b25)69 


Repetition of actions imposed in childhood does most of the 
hexis-formation. Each individual has voluntarily participated at 
an early stage in the formation of his hexis, and thus is 
ultimately responsible for any actions produced through it, 
however mechanically (see NE 1114a3ff.), but it is not clear 
that one can interfere in the hexis after it has developed to a 
certain point. In the Nicomachean Ethics (1114a12-21, 1137a4- 
9) it seems that “when character has once been established it 
cannot be changed at will.”70 Sometimes the point is softened 
as in a later passage of the same work: “It is hard, if not 
impossible, to remove by argument [i.e., by philosophy] the 
traits that have long since been incorporated in the character” 
(NE 1179b16—17).71 The psyche- involves “a non-rational 
element capable of responding to reason,”72 but also capable of 
responding to other types of persuasion; if reason gets to it at 
an early age through a parent or a teacher, well and good; if 
not, the connections that wire the hexis are made anyway, by 
other ambient forces, and are likely to remain in place despite 
subsequent rational persuasion.73 

In the De Anima (432b26-433a1) Aristotle seems to leave 
room for interference or voluntary guidance of the process: 


Even when the mind does think of an affective object 
[one which might serve as a trigger for action], it does 
not at once give orders to avoid or pursue. For instance, 
it often thinks of something that provokes fear or 
pleasure, but does not give the command to be afraid 
though the pulse-rate increases or, if it is a case of 
pleasure, something else [the penis]. 


Again, evidently, the fissure or discontinuity where the 
sequence might turn either way is said to lie between the phase 


of recognition-with-hedonic-feeling and the phase of emotional- 
response or impulse-reaction. But for Aristotle the route of 
intervention does not seem likely to succeed, as the hexis has 
been bound together by early pleasure-pain conditioning: 

Moral virtue is a matter of pleasures and pains; it is for the 
sake of pleasure that we do what is bad, and because of pain 
we fail to do what is good. Hence we must be brought up from 
youth, as Plato, says, to feel pleasure and pain about the right 
objects; that is right education. (NE 1104118-13) 


The point is that the mind commands responses according 
to its habituated disposition, not with a decision made freely 
for each specific case. Aristotle does, in a handful of passages, 
seem to believe in a faculty of choice (prohairesis) which has 
some autonomy from the hexis, but not much. Fundamentally it 
is not a free choice in most cases: The mind chooses responses 
according to its disposition, that is, through a habitual choice; 
and once the habit, or disposition, is firmly fixed, it seems more 
or less unchangeable. So no decision is really free or uncaused; 
all are determined by past events. 

Here, as in the Ca-rva-ka and A-ji-vika naturalistic 
psychologies, causality in mental events is so strong as to 
overshadow the concept of free will. It is primarily this ethical 
system which influenced both Epicurus and the Stoics, who 
attempted to mitigate its determinism by insisting that the 
disposition could in fact be changed at any time in life by 
certain techniques. Both systems paralleled the abhidharma 
approach. The Stoic ethics, in fact, has been declared74 more 
like that of early Buddhism than any other western system; 
what is less commonly known is that Epicureanism may be 
even more like early Buddhism than Stoicism is. 


EPICUREANISM I: INTRODUCTION 


Epicurus studied first under Pamphilus the Platonist, then 
under Nausiphanes of Teos, a Democritean. It is also reported 
that he associated with Pyrrhon after the latter’s return from 
the East. The Platonist imprint passed on by Pamphilus did not 
last for Epicurus, who wrote polemics against the 
transcendentalist tradition of the Platonists—but not against 


Aristotle, from whom he adopted a good deal. Evidently it was 
Nausiphanes who won him away from the pursuit of eidetic 
metaphysics. Nausiphanes was, like Democritus, a naturalist. 
He taught that knowledge depends on observation and 
inductive inference. In ethics, also, he followed Democritus, 
teaching the ideal of akataple-xia (DK  75B3), 
“undisturbedness,” “imperturbability,” evidently based on the 
athambia (and ataraxia if Stobaeus is correct) of Democritus. 
Epicurus was to derive from Democritus, through Nausiphanes, 
his atomism, his ethics of imperturbability (his favorite term 
for it being ataraxia), his phenomenalistic theory of knowledge, 
and his materialism. On one point, however, Epicurus disliked 
the Democritean doctrine and gave it a Platonic reform. He felt 
Democritus’s system lacked ethical basis because of its 
determinism, and wanted to reinsert the Platonic free-will 
ethics. It seems, nevertheless, to have been primarily the ethics 
of Aristotle that was his model, the norm, as it were, from 
which he reacted in designing his own reform of Democritus.75 
By perhaps 310 B.c. Epicurus’s system was complete, and in 306 
he founded a school in Athens where he taught until his death 
in 271. 


EPICUREANISM 2: NATURALISTIC THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Epicurus held that speculation divorced from experience was 
not only fruitless but harmful; he set out to demystify his 
tradition by the “wholesale substituting of naturalistic 
explanations for the traditional superstitions.”76 Similarly, 
early Buddhism, as Warder put it, “attacked old superstitions 
and sought knowledge of nature, knowledge which we may 
characterize as scientific on account of its basis of perception, 
inference, verification.”77 

Epicurus taught that perception never errs, that “all 
sensations are true”(D.L.X.31-32)—much as Democritus had 
said, “The appearance is the truth.” Cicero testified that 
“Epicurus places the criterion of reality in the senses” (De 
Fin.1.22). In doing so he is as outspoken and absolute as the 
Buddha in the Sabba Sutta saying that “everything” consists of 
the six types of sense contacts. An Epicurean articulation of the 
point says similarly, “[M]an has nothing left if sensations are 
removed from him” (Cicero, De Fin.1.29).78 


Error arises, then, not from perceptions but from their 
interpretation. Inductive generalizations based directly on 
perceptions are valid up to a point, but a priori conclusions— 
deductive or revealed—are rejected. Epicurean practice 
involves carefully distinguishing between a percept in itself and 
the interpretive or associative material that may have clustered 
around it in the mind: 


The wise do not disturb themselves with empty words, 
but look simply at the facts of experience. (D.L. X.152) 


For Epicurus, as for the Buddha of the Nika-yas, the given 
experience is the ultimate fact which nothing can discredit; he 
gives the point a special dialectical twist: 


Reason cannot refute sensation since it is only valid 
when it is based on sensation; and one sensation cannot 
refute another since all sensations are equal [i.e. 
factual]. (D.L. X.32) 

In natural science one must be ruled by the appearances 
themselves, not by empty axioms and law-making. (D.L. 
X.87) 


By remembering the primacy of empirical facts, one avoids 
“being carried into the realm of the unintelligible” (D.L. X.87) 
as were, for example, Platonists and others who strove against 
the appearances. 


If you fight against the plain facts of experience, you will 
never attain peace of mind. (D.L. X.96) 

Our life has not now any place for irrational belief and 
groundless imaginings, since we are to live free from 
trouble. (D.L. X.87) 


Epicurus’s belief that conceptual proliferation (Greek 
kenodoxia, empty opinion) is the source of most human 
suffering recalls the Buddhist doctrine of prapafica—the drive 
toward conceptual proliferation which is identified in many 
early Buddhist texts as a principal root of mental disquietude. 
Epicurus cautioned against the forming of conclusions 
before verification (epi-marture-sis) through empirical research 


had been completed: 


Falsehood and error always depend upon the intrusion 
of opinion before a point has been confirmed or 
contradicted evidentially. (D.L. X.50) 


The Buddha similarly warned against “the tendency toward 
proliferation in the realm of concepts” “the spreading out, 
expansion, and diffusiveness” of the untrained thought process, 
“the tendency of the worldling’s imagination to break loose and 
run riot.”79 Like the Buddha rejecting the avya-krta, or 
questions which are not to be answered, and like the rejection 
of education for its own sake by Zen and other sects of 
Buddhism, Epicurus advised his followers to “Abandon all 
paideia (D.L. X.6), following the Cynics in attacking Platonic 
mathematics and dialectics.80 

The accumulation of sensations leads to _ prole-pseis, 
“preconceptions”or “general concepts,” which function as a 
further criterion.81 prole-pseis include linguistic categories—for 
example, the general concept “man” by which specific 
perceptions of men are classified—and also basic patterns of 
behavior which have been developed by conditioning and 
repetition. They have in the latter case some resemblance to 
Aristotle’s “dispositions.” (Furley, attempting to provide a 
physical atomistic model for Epicurus’s psychology, calls them 
“durable patterns of motion” in the atoms of the psyche-.)82 


EPICUREANISM 3: NATURALISTIC DOCTRINE 
OF CAUSALITY 


Epicurus, like the Buddha of the Nika-yas, stressed inductively 
derived concepts of causality which eliminate supernatural 
forces from the account. In both cases it was believed that a 
knowledge of natural causation would eliminate groundless 
fears and superstitions, as well as make clear the way to alter 
one’s own behavior patterns. Epicurus said he found serenity in 
natural science, which has as its content “knowledge about 
causality” (D.L. X.78). From the knowledge of causality, in 
other words, arises peace of mind. As Strodach says, “To know 
the causes of things and to know that these are wholly natural 


is to banish groundless fears of a god or gods who work in 
unsearchable ways; and the conquest of such fear represents a 
marked diminution of human pain and suffering and hence is 
an essential ingredient of the good life.”83 Similarly, 
Kalupahana says, “The essence of the Buddha’s enlightenment 
... consist[ed] of the realization of ... causal uniformity.” And: 
“The realization that every occurrence is a causal occurrence is 
said to clear the mind of all doubts.”84 Says Epicurus: 


Happiness is bound up with causal knowledge. (D.L. 
X.78) 


And the Buddha: 
He who sees causality sees the dhamma. (M. 1.190-191) 


The purpose of the study of causality, says Epicurus, is “mental 
composure and self-reliance” (D.L. X.85). And Kalupahana, 
speaking of early Buddhism: “Knowledge of causality should go 
hand in hand with restraint of the senses.”85 

Both Epicurus and the Buddha of the Nika-yas taught a 
causality which was complete. “Every event whatsoever has a 
prior cause,” says Strodach of Epicurus’s system.s6 And 
Kalupahana, speaking of Buddhism: “The causal process is 
operative in all spheres.”87 Yet each wished this causality to be 
less than absolute determinism, in order to give meaning to 
efforts to reform behavior—for it was above all the causality of 
mental processes, and thus the methods to guide them, which 
were at issue. 


EPICUREANISM 4: NATURALISTIC 
PsYCHOLOGY 


The view of the Ca-rva-kas and Democritus has been mentioned 
before, to the effect that consciousness is an epiphenomenon of 
matter which arises under certain conditions and which, when 
those conditions end, disappears. In early Buddhism similarly, 
Kalupahana says, “Consciousness is dependent on a physical 
personality.”8s Still, it is true that for the Buddha there was a 
small part of the personality which survived the death of the 


body and transmigrated directly into the next (the “rebirth 
consciousness”), and that the doctrine of karma also implies 
something surviving at least through its effect. Epicurus was 
more extreme. For him, as for the Ca-rva-kas, life and 
consciousness are temporary by-products of certain atomic 
combinations (D.L. X.64). Nature is “a nonintelligent system of 
atoms that incidentally and accidentally produced minds.”89 
There is no afterlife of any kind nor any possibility that there 
could be one, since there is even less of a self than the not-self 
doctrine of the early Buddhist texts allows. 


As in the early Buddhist model and Plato, Epicurus reduces 
all sensation to the model of touch: the contact between a 
sensum and a sense organ. A floating film of atoms enters a 
sense organ and stirs its atoms to a similar kind of motion. Like 
the authors of the Nika-yas and abhidharma, Epicurus regarded 
the mind as a sixth sense which, like the other five, operates by 
touch or contact. Thoughts and imaginings are atomic clusters 
received from the ambience by the mind organ, which is itself 
atomic, and in which the sensum sets up a movement which is 
thought. This thought-movement takes place, as in the 
abhidharma version, in a series of atomic moments. These are 
indivisible and imperceptible units of time a huge number of 
which are unseen within each big-body moment and which 
define the “speed of thought.” In each of these moments, 
according to scholarly opinion, a single movement of thought 
takes place, though most of these never reach our awareness.90 
The authors of the abhidharma are held to have perceived this 
minim through a microscopic time perception attained in deep 
concentration. Epicurus, in contrast, may have deduced it, 
partly, perhaps, with an eye toward the elegance of a fully 
atomic system. 

The process whereby sensation leads to emotional activity is 
viewed by Epicurus much as by the Buddhists. But whereas the 
abhidharma divides the process into four stages—contact, 
pleasure/pain tonality, recognition/classification, reaction- 
association/impulse—Epicurus collapses two of the stages into 
one, recognizing a total of three. In Epicurus’s version (as in 
Plato’s), an epibole-, or contact, is followed by a phantasia, or 
mental image or presentation, which is immediately 
accompanied by a tonality of pleasure or pain; the phantasia 


stage, then, is equivalent, in the Buddhist schema, to the stages 
of hedonic feeling (vedana-) and recognition (sam.jfia-) at once. 
Like Aristotle, Epicurus compresses into one complex event the 
two events separated out, in the Buddhist version, as pleasure/ 
pain feeling and recognition/imaging. The phantasia, in 
Epicurus’s model, is followed by reaction-associations (impulses 
of craving or shunning, depending on the pleasure/pain 
tonality of the event), and these reactions are determined by 
earlier conditioning—including, in the case of Buddhism, 
conditioning from earlier lives—until steps have been taken to 
redirect them—that is, to rearrange the hexis. 


EPICUREANISM 5: NATURALISTIC ETHICS 


Epicureanism has been described as “a peace of mind 
technique”91 and a therapy.92 Epicurus himself regarded it this 
way. His concern was for human happiness, which meant to 
him “the absence of pain in the body and anxiety in the mind” 
(D.L. X.131). 


The magnitude of pleasure [in his view] reaches its limit 
in the removal of all pain. (D.L. X.140) 


Plato, in the Philebus (31d) had already presented the 
quietistic theory that pleasure is the ending of pain. Pain, he 
wrote, is a disturbance of the natural equilibrium of a thing; 
when the pain goes, the restoration of that natural state is the 
experience of pleasure. Once that state has been restored, a 
rather neutral feeling ensues which also is experienced as a 
type of happiness. Aristotle similarly taught that the natural 
unobstructed continuance of an organism as itself (or in its own 
way) is pleasure or happiness.93 The Buddha also spoke of the 
goal of life not as the attainment of positive pleasures so much 
as the cessation of unnecessary pains. 


Both Epicurus and the Buddha regarded the pain-pleasure 
experience as the central problem of life. Both concluded, 
through an inductive generalization based on human behavior, 
that the natural purpose of life is the termination of suffering 
(which both sometimes referred to misleadingly as the 


attainment of bliss). According to Epicurus: 


The end of all our actions is to be free from pain and 
anxiety and when once we have attained all this, the 
tempest of the soul is laid. (D.L. X.128) 


Both warned their listeners not to be distracted from this goal. 
Epicurus was as radical on this point as the Buddha of the Sutta 
Nipa-ta: 


I spit on the beautiful and those who pointlessly respect 
it when it produces no pleasure. (Ap. Ath. XII.547a) 
Beauty and the virtues are to be honoured if they 
provide pleasure, but if they do not, we must say 
goodbye to them. (Ap. Ath. XII.546f) 


The fact that both the Buddha and Epicurus espoused the 
doctrine of personal happiness, caused them to be represented 
by their antagonists as simple-minded hedonists. It seems that 
the word he-done- in Epicurus should not be translated 
“pleasure” but something like “joy” or “serenity.”94 What 
Epicurus means is not simply positive sense-pleasure, Buddhist 
sukha, though it may include this. It is a more quietist concept, 
which holds ataraxia, imperturbability, as the highest delight. 
It derives from Aristotle’s statement: 


Pleasure is found more in rest than in movement. (NE 
1154b27) 


Pleasure in rest is perfect, not subject to change, and is god’s 
kind of pleasure. Pleasure in motion is sensual pleasure, the 
kind that is the object of most human striving; since it is 
transient it is regarded as a poor foundation for happiness. 
Epicurus, characteristically bringing the subject down to 
earth, distinguished between kinetic and static pleasures, a 
distinction apparently based on Aristotle and going back to an 
above-mentioned passage of the Philebus (31d). Static pleasure 
is the godlike state of absence of pain. It is based upon the 
development of what Strodach calls “a Buddha-like 
tranquility,” a mental imperturbability (ataraxia) which is so 
strong that it outweighs the vicissitudes of the body. It is this 


state, the general elimination or diminution of suffering, which 
is the he-done- recommended by Epicurus. Thus Epicurus’s 
brand of “hedonism” should hardly be so called at all. Probably 
he used the term “pleasure” for his moral end because it was 
such a key term in the philosophical discourse of his time. Yet 
ataraxia, tranquility or imperturbability, as in Pyrrhonism, was 
the more accurate formulation of his ideal. As Long and Sedley 
say, “Although freedom from bodily pain and freedom from 
mental disturbance jointly constitute the Epicurean good, the 
superiority of mental pleasure ... makes freedom from mental 
disturbance (ataraxia), or tranquillity, the supreme hallmark of 
Epicurean happiness.”95 


The happiness of tranquility is like the mental state of a god, 
whose natural condition is stable, as opposed to the immediacy 
of grasped-at pleasures which come and go. 


Happiness is a twofold notion: the highest, such as god 
enjoys, which is incapable of increase; and the happiness 
which is capable of addition and subtraction of 
pleasures. (D.L. X.121) 


The basic guiding principle for behavior, then, should be to 
pursue the most efficient strategy for diminishing suffering and 
promoting the negatively defined states of ataraxia, nonanxiety, 
and aponia, nonpain. This is a utilitarian ethic like that of early 
Buddhism, not an ethic of virtue: It is pleasure/pain, not good/ 
evil, which is the governing dichotomy. “Strictly speaking there 
is no concept of moral obligation or of moral evil in 
Epicureanism.”96 What produces unhappiness is evil, what 
produces the absence of unhappiness is good. Compare the 
Buddhist teaching (quoted above) called the Mirror of the 
Dharma: 


Whatever action ... leads to suffering for oneself or 
others or for both, that action is bad (akusalam). 
Whatever action ... does not lead to suffering ... is good 
(kusalam). (M. 1.414) 


The passage goes on to analyze humans into four categories: 
those who torment (1) themselves, (2) others, (3) themselves 


and others, and (4) neither themselves nor others—these last 
being the enlightened.97 Epicurus arrived at this same 
formulation (for example at Sent. Vat. LXXIX and KD 1): 


He who has attained ataraxia torments neither himself 
nor another. 


An immoral act is one that will cause pain to oneself or 
others. Epicurus, like the Buddha of the Ka-la-ma Sutta, advises 
his listeners to determine on the basis of their own experience 
the results of actions, and to construct a quietistic hedonic 
calculus. 


It is our duty [says Epicurus] to judge all such cases by 
measuring pleasures against pains, with a view to their 
respective assets and liabilities. (D.L. X.130) 


In fact, both the Buddha and Epicurus, like more recent 
utilitarians, teach an ethic of self-interest. Both agree that if 
one is willing to accept the painful consequences of, for 
example, unjust acts, there is no other reason to hold back from 
them. In the Buddha’s view, karmic consequences in future 
lives are to be figured into the hedonic calculus. Epicurus, 
abjuring afterlife and its suggestions of self, teaches that one 
should fear revenge and punishment in this life. 

This attitude leads Buddha to formulate the Middle Way, 
between simple (uncalculated) hedonism on the one hand and 
asceticism on the other; the Buddha, after a period of hedonism 
and a period of austerities, decided either approach was an 
impediment, and commenced a diet of frugal nourishment. 
Similarly Epicurus says: 


There is also a limit in simple living. He who fails to 
heed this limit falls into an error as great as that of the 
man who gives way to extravagance. (Sent. Vat. LXIII) 


Theoretically, then, there is nothing inherently wrong with 
kinetic pleasures. The sophos, like the ordinary man, need not 
abjure them when they come along. Still, Epicurus, like the 
Buddha, was wary of the active seeking of them, which can 
involve proportions hard for the calculus to contain: 


No pleasure is in itself evil, but the things which 
produce certain pleasures entail annoyances many times 
greater than the pleasures themselves. (D.L. X.141)98 


EPICUREANISM 6: STRATEGIES FOR 
REFORMING THE MENTAL PROCESS 


Epicurus, in the meager extant works, does not deal intensively 
with the process whereby sensation leads to action. He was, as 
Annas says, “comparatively uninterested in impulse as a 
phenomenon in its own right.” In his works “there is nothing to 
compare with the careful Stoic treatment of horme-”99 His view 
on these points must to an extent be reconstructed from texts 
only obliquely concerned with it, supplemented by passages in 
Lucretius (especially IV.881-891) and Philodemus. “Epicurus is 
. silent as to any mechanism whereby we could get from 
images striking the soul to content that can be interpreted and 
acted on.”100 He does however make prominent use of 
Aristotle’s idea of the fixed or established disposition (hexis) at 
this juncture, regarding action as “the product of the world’s 
impinging on an agent who already has a character and 
reactive capabilities of a certain kind.”101 
In Epicurus’s reconstructed sequence, first an atomic film 
carrying an image impinges on the atomic surface of the sense 
organ, as in the Buddhist phassa or contact stage of the five 
skandhas. The mind then produces a responding image, or 
phantasia, which is not merely a copy of the received image but 
also involves a hedonic value (or pathos) and one or more 
preconceptions (orprolepse-is) derived from accumulated 
memory of previous experiences; these “general concepts” 
bring language with them, and this aspect of the phantasia 
phase equates to sam.jn-a- or identification in the system of 
skandhas, which also involves translating the sensation into a 
linguistic sign. The abhidharma account attempts to deal with 
each factor in isolation in its moment of arising, while the less 
time-precise Greek analysis sees two or three factors arising 
together, conditioning each other even as they arise. Through 
its hedonic component, this complex movement also includes 
the stage of vedana- which is separate in the Buddhist 


formulation. It is here that the direction of the culminating 
impulse or horme- begins to be formed. Every sensation, 
including every thought, is said to be accompanied by either 
pleasure or pain, and “it is by means of these that acts of choice 
and aversion are decided upon” (D.L. X. 34). They are 
“Nature’s Go and Stop signals,”102 waiting for the emerging 
impulse to receive definition. In the third stage, the impulse 
becomes complete. The mental image with verbal identification 
and hedonic value interacts with the established disposition 
(hexis or diathesis) to produce a belief (doxa) about the mental 
image which focusesi03 the energy of the pleasure-pain feeling 
into an emotion or impulse. This complex and subtle analysis 
corresponds to the sam.ska-ra phase of the five skandhas. 
Finally, the faculty of action takes over, imparting motion to 
the atoms of the body. 

It is the element of belief (doxa) which opens the way for 
error, since the belief can be either accurate or false—and not 
only false but, according to Epicurus, harmful. Once 
established, harmful opinions become hard to avoid. The 
disposition (hexis) is formed by past habit formation and 
mechanically expresses itself as a set of implicit beliefs (doxai). 
According to Aristotle, “It is hard, if not impossible, to remove 
by argument the traits that have long since been incorporated 
in the character” (1179b4-17).104But Epicurus, unlike 
Aristotle, seems to have taught that these formed dispositions 
can be willfully changed. At least, he recommended 
philosophizing at all ages: 


To say either that the time is not yet ripe for 
philosophizing, or that the time for philosophizing has 
gone by, is like saying that the time for happiness either 
has not arrived or is no more. So both young and old 
must philosophize ... (Ep. Men. 122) 


Epicurus implies that the mental disposition, or hexis, can be 
changed at any age. The desired change is a reformation of 
one’s belief system to bring it into accord with the doctrines of 
the calculus. As Sextus Empiricus put it, “Epicurus used to say 
that philosophy is an activity which by arguments and 
discussions brings about the happy life.”105 


The “beliefs” which in Epicurus’s view cause suffering are to 
be compared, in Buddhism, to the beliefs in a self, in 
permanence, and in the obtaining of personal satisfaction, 
which are to be counteracted by reflection on and positivistic 
observation of the Three Marks, impermanence (anicca), 
unsatisfactoriness (duh.kha), and absence of selfhood (anatta). 
Epicurus similarly attacks the belief in a soul (self) and the 
belief that either pleasant or painful conditions can be made 
permanent; another belief which he, like the Buddha, attacked 
was the deterministic idea that established mental dispositions 
are unchangeable. 

According to Epicurus’s atomistic physics, ideas impart their 
characteristic motions to the atoms of the psyche. Foolish 
opinions which create unrest, such as self and permanence, are 
motions which have become virtually autonomous and self- 
sustaining due to their long repetition in childhood and after. 
By deliberately entertaining contrary ideas for a long time 
every day, one may set up counteracting atomic motions which 
in time will replace the old. Epicurus enjoined daily 
memorization and repetition on his students. The Key Doctrines 
(Kuriai Doxai) and the doctrinal epitomes contained in the 
three Letters were to be studied and repeated in this way. At the 
end of the Letter to Menoeceus, Epicurus says, “Practice these 
things and things similar to these night and day, saying them to 
yourself and to someone similar to yourself” (that is, another 
Epicurean student). Epicurus recommends that his followers 
read and reread his basic works constantly, committing them to 
memory; the memorization of the Buddhist Su-tras held a 
comparable place in early Buddhist mind-training. 

Epicurus regarded four reflections as especially important 
and called them the Tetrapharmaka, “The Four Medicines": (1) 
reflection on the fact that the gods can do nothing either for or 
against one; (2) that since there is no enduring sentience or 
self, death is of no importance; (3) that good (pleasure) is 
easily attainable; and (4) that evil (pain) is easily endurable. 
With shifts in articulation, these correspond loosely to the 
Buddhist Three Marks. 


For Epicurus, equal in importance to the forming of new 
opinions through reflection and repetition is an investigative 


attention to one’s own mental processes, an activity related to 
the Buddhist technique of mindfulness. 


It is necessary [says Epicurus] to pay constant attention 
to one’s pain and pleasure process as it works in the 
present moment. (D.L. X.82) 


This constant attention to one’s own hedonic process and the 
mental process that deals with it suggests an introspective 
examination of minute mental events that goes beyond mere 
reflection, somewhat as in the Buddhist practice of mindfulness 
but perhaps without the intensifying effect of concentration 
practices. 

Other techniques are suggested to nudge the student’s hexis 
into motion. The “confession,” for example, seems to have been 
a therapeutic interview in which the student set forth for the 
teacher his or her passional attachments, inviting the teacher’s 
subversive dialectical responses to them. Here, in sharp 
distinction to Aristotle, it was believed that factors established 
in the disposition can in fact be altered through argument and 
reflection combined with mindful observation and analysis. In 
addition Epicurus recommends behavioral modification 
techniques such as the temporary reversing of one’s habitual 
patterns of activity in hopes of opening a crack in them. If, for 
example, one feels addicted to overeating or luxurious eating, 
one should embark on a temporary period of extreme austerity 
in eating. Before long one will be aware that his addiction was 
not a physical fact but an opinion and that it is not necessary to 
be bound by it. A new hexis will be forming. The formation of a 
new hexis equates, in the Buddhist system of five aggregates, to 
the reformation of the set of samska-ras, or reaction 
formations, which similarly are a disposition arranged by 
repeated conditioning. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF EPICUREAN 
HEDONISM 


Epicurus’s so-called hedonism, finally, leads to a rather austere 
way of life. Like the Buddha, he stressed the hard facts of 
things as they empirically are, against the soft facts of one’s 


wishes and preferences. Events are to be regarded as things not 
within our control (D.L. X.135), and therefore the sophos must 
“confront adversity” (D.L. X.21). 


Epicurus withdrew from public life and lived in relative 
seclusion with his listeners, ate no meat, drank no wine, and 
was probably celibate. Yet he spoke of techniques for 
“condensing pleasures” in order to maximize the enjoyment of 
the simple life, primarily involving the application of 
mindfulness, for example, chewing one’s food “mindfully” 
(epilemo-s). 106 

Epicurus’s followers, like the Buddha’s, came to live with 
him—not so much “in the garden” as “on the farm. "This 
retreat from the world was fairly traditional in Greek 
philosophy as in Indian. Heraclitus frequented the wilds. 
Socrates and Plato both abstained from political careers. In 
Epicurus’s view this withdrawal contributed to restraint of the 
senses and detachment from goals and values. 

Like Buddhist communities, these retreat groups resembled 
religious establishments ("cults” in present-day parlance), while 
not being based on religious beliefs. As Buddhism rejects Vedic 
ritual and prayer, so Epicurus rejects ritual: 


True religion is rather the power to contemplate nature 
with a quiet mind. (Lucr. V.1203) 


Prayer also is rejected on the basis of the need for self reliance: 


It is pointless for a man to pray for what he can provide 
himself, namely, happiness. (Sent. Vat. LXV) 


Both Siddartha and Epicurus accepted the existence of gods, 
but declared them irrelevant to human life, and postulated the 
existence of a huge number of world-systems. Their grounds, 
however, were different. Siddartha claimed to have perceived 
these “facts” empirically by means of ESP developed through 
intense concentration practices. Epicurus taught them on the 
ground that they are wholesome doctrines, and at times 
justified them by deduction, a method which usually he 
abjured. 


Both Buddhism and Epicureanism, despite their rejection of 


religious values and practices, carried with them something of 
the religious significance of healing cults, magnified into 
worldwide missionary scale. Epicurus, like the Buddha, was not 
so much a philosopher as “the founder of a movement for the 
emancipation of the ordinary man,”107 and it is not out of the 
question “to claim world significance for the Epicurean 
movement”108—as for the Buddhist. 

Like Buddhism, Epicureanism spread widely, new garden 
communities springing up in various cities, planted by 
Epicurean missionaries. These were organized around lineages 
of teachers who had heard the master, and members of each 
community swore obedience to the Epicurean scriptures— 
similar to the studying of the Su-tras in Buddhist communities. 
The history of these Epicurean communities covers seven 
hundred years. During his lifetime, Epicurus kept in touch with 
the foreign communities by long doctrinal letters which are 
precursors of St. Paul’s Epistles to distant Christian 
communities. 


As in Buddhism, the Master came to be increasingly 
venerated and several hundred years after his death was more 
or less deified. The Buddha had left unanswered the question of 
the sage’s afterlife, perhaps fearing a loss of motivation among 
the followers if he flatly denied it. It was not long before his 
successors were filling that silence with more and more exalted 
forms of deification. Epicurus, however, had left no room 
whatever for an afterlife. His followers, making the best of it, 
had to content themselves with attributing to him the “godlike” 
status of an epochal hero, or, in slightly later terms, a messiah. 
The doctrine that the Wise were like gods went all the way 
back to Orphic roots, where it had been held literally true. 
Lucretius repeats it but more as a figure of speech: “If I am to 
suit my language to the majesty of his revelations, he was a 
god” (V.98). In fact, what Epicurus had accomplished, 
according to Lucretius, surpassed not only the exploits of 
Heracles, but even the gift of wheat by Ceres and of wine by 
Dionysus. He had hurled the gods from their thrones, 
demonstrating his greater power. 


[He was] a savior of the race, the first mortal to have 
lifted mankind from its religious debasement and to 


have brought it into the light of truth ... He wandered in 
spirit through the limitless cosmos and returned a 
conqueror, to tell us what can and what cannot come to 
pass and how each thing’s natural power is hedged by a 
limit deep within. Thus religion in its turn lies prostrate, 
ground beneath our feet, and his victory exalts us to the 
skies. (Lucr. 1.62-101) 


The Hinaya-na Buddha was represented iconographically by 
footprints—indicating that he had gone but had left (in the Su- 
tras) the markings of the path. Similarly, Lucretius says: 


I follow after you, O Epicurus, ornament of Greece, and 
pliantly set my feet in the tracks you have already 
printed. (Lucr. III.3-4) 


Both Buddhism and Epicureanism were criticized for lack of 
a social conscience; and both made more or less the same 
answer (the answer later given by the Utilitarians), that 
enlightened self-interest is the most socially useful ethic. Says 
Epicurus: 


The just man is the least disturbed by passion, the unjust 
man the most highly disturbed. (KD 17,D.L.X.144) 


Society would be most improved, then, by the development of 
ataraxia in its individual citizens. Epicurus taught a missionary 
zeal based on the (originally Cynic) concept of brotherly love: 


Love goes dancing round the world bidding us all awake 
and pass on the salutation of blessedness. (Sent. Vat. III) 


“Blessedness,” to makarion,\s he-done-/ataraxia. Attitudes of 
nonaggression were also cultivated: 


There is no need for actions which involve competition. 
(KD 21) 


The concept of Love (philia), in fact, figures large in Epicurean 
axiology. 


The noble nature devotes itself to wisdom and love, of 


which the first is a mortal god, the second immortal. 
(Sent. Vat. LXXVIII) 


Since the gods spend their time in friendly intercourse, Love 
is an “immortal” virtue. When wisdom, the mortal virtue, has 
tamed the aggression in one—when one no longer causes 
suffering to oneself or others—then one is ready, like the gods, 
to enjoy philia. The life of the devotees in the garden was to be 
dominated by philia; mythologically, it represented a return to 
the Golden Age before strife entered the garden. The sophos 
himself will be so imperturbable that he “will be the same 
asleep or awake” (D.L. X.121) and so, being in need of nothing, 
will be better at giving than receiving. 


Epicureanism was “the only missionary philosophy 
produced by the Greeks.”109 It spread widely in the Near East, 
Italy, and North Africa, some communities surviving into the 
fourth century A.D. Diogenes Laertius says its followers could 
not be counted, “even by whole cities.” It is known that in the 
second century A.D. the town of Amastris on the Black Sea was 
largely Epicurean in tone. Cicero remarks that Epicureanism 
“had a sensational influence not upon Greece and Italy alone, 
but also upon the whole barbarian world” (De Fin. 11.1549). As 
the “court philosophy” of the Antiochids in the second century 
B.C., it exerted enormous influence in Syria and Palestine. In 
Epicurus’s own school in Athens, the custom, established by the 
master, was for each leader to appoint his successor, a lineage 
which went on for twenty-five generations or more. It was 
finally, it seems, its near atheism—its denial (like Buddha’s) of 
Divine Providence, and its emphasis on self-reliance—that did 
it in. As Christian piety advanced, there was less and less room 
for a creed which openly ridiculed the adherents of religions. 
By the end of the fourth century Ap. there are no more 
references to Epicureanism as a living force. 


STOICISM I: INTRODUCTION 


Whereas Epicurus’s teacher was Nausiphanes, and through him 
Democritus, Zeno of Citium was formed primarily by Crates the 
Cynic, and through him Diogenes and Socrates. This difference 
in sources may account for the ancient impression that there 


was more contrast between the schools than one feels today. In 
antiquity—and still somewhat today—Stoicism was often 
regarded as the great antagonist of Epicureanism, though in 
comparison with a worldview which is radically different (such 
as the Judeo-Christian) the two seem remarkably alike. 
Chrysippus is said to have devoted his life to a demolition of 
Epicurus’s doctrines. Yet the later Stoics, including Seneca, 
Musonius Rufus, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, seem to have 
recognized the sympathy between the two points of view and 
to have actively syncretized them. The Stoic emperor Marcus 
Aurelius gave state salaries to the heads of all Epicurean 
schools. Zeno, like his ultimate model Socrates, expressed 
concern for religion and the state, while Epicurus, following 
Democritus, did not. This difference does not penetrate deeply 
into the content of the teachings, yet nevertheless it gave to 
Stoicism, throughout antiquity, an air of respectability that 
Epicureanism lacked. In any case, Stoicism observes the same 
basic structure of empiricism, causality, and interruption of the 
psychological process for eudaimonistic ends which dominates 
both early Buddhism and Epicureanism. 


STOICISM 2: NATURALISTIC THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


Like Epicurus, Zeno of Citium and his successors taught that all 
knowledge consists of knowledge of particulars, that is, all 
knowledge is empirically based, and inductive inferences from 
empirical data are preferred to deductive ones (though the 
latter sometimes occur). From sense perception arises memory, 
and from remembered perceptions general concepts are 
induced, called prole-pseis (a term seemingly borrowed from 
Epicurus). Both Epicurus and the Stoics had difficulty 
establishing a method for distinguishing objective perceptions 
from subjective ones; Epicurus spoke of  enargeiai,or 
surpassingly clear perceptions, which are to be the basis of 
ontological distinctions, and this seems to be preserved to some 
extent in the Stoic phantasia kataleptike-, the cataleptic 
impression, or the impression which takes hold of the subject in 
such a way that it cannot be denied. Less rigorously empirical 
than the Epicureans, the Stoics admitted a wide range of 


prolepse-is which were not directly sense-based but derived by a 
variety of logical processes from sense-based concepts. This 
does not nullify, though it may weaken somewhat, the basic 
naturalism of the Stoic position, which holds that no mental 
activity is conceivable without sensory input. 


STOICISM 3: NATURALISTIC DOCTRINE OF 
CAUSALITY 


Like the Epicurean (and the Buddhist), the Stoic denies acausal 
events and also denies causality from outside of nature. Says 
Chrysippus: 


No single event, not even the smallest, can take place 
otherwise than in accordance with universal Nature and 
its logos. (SVF 11.937) 


And Alexander of Aphrodisias: 


There neither exists nor occurs anything uncaused in the 
cosmos. (SVFII.991) 


Cicero brings out the implications for scientific inquiry: 


If there were a man whose soul could discern the links 
that join each cause with every other cause, then surely 
he would never be mistaken in any prediction he might 
make. (De Div.1.127) 


STOICISM 4: NATURALISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 


In their discussions of the self or soul the Stoics maintained a 
materialistic and causal point of view while making 
concessions to the old Orphic supernaturalism as it was 
retained in a weakened form by Aristotle. The soul is, like 
everything real, corporeal; it exists only in conjunction with the 
body.110 But though it is material, its substance is not gross 
matter; rather, it is of the quintessence, or ether, the divine fire 
of the universe from which the soul in Plato’s view also was 
formed—along with Aristotle’s Prime Mover and active 


intellect. (A residual trace of this cult of the soul may remain in 
Epicurus’s nearly mystical “nameless” atoms which make up 
the most sensitive part of the soul and are the smallest and 
finest atoms in the universe)111. 


The Stoic account of the process which leads from sensation 
to action is, like Epicurus’s, based primarily on Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics and De Motu Animalium (with Plato in the 
more distant background), but—again like Epicurus’s version— 
with avenues opened up toward revision of the hexis. It also 
bears a strong similarity to the process as described in early 
Buddhism. At the first stage, again, occurs sensation (aisthesis) 
resulting from contact of an object with a sense organ. The 
second stage, like Aristotle’s and Epicurus’s, combines the 
vedana- and sam.jn-a- stages of the Buddhist model: A 
phantasia, image or presentation, arises in the mind, already 
bearing a tonality of pain or pleasure; this pain or pleasure 
aspect gives initial directionality to an emerging impulse 
(horme-) of either grasping or shunning (either orexis, a 
stretching out toward, or ekklisis, a leaning away from). In the 
third stage, the orexis or ekklisis will be decided in its overall 
directionality and also articulated in its nuances of texture, 
urgency, and ambiguity by the hexis or formed disposition, 
which in the Stoic view contains a stock of general conceptions, 
or prole-pseis}112 These are formed by generalizing from the 
data of experience, and are “immediately activated when a 
sense-impression is received.”113 Thus far, the model is not so 
different from Aristotle’s; but in addition the Stoics posit a 
factor of free will or choice (hairesis) which has the power to 
either assent to or dissent from the impulse.114 In this model 
the prohaeretic faculty has more autonomy than in Aristotle’s. 
It can intervene in the sensation-to-action sequence at the point 
of the horme- or impulse, the phase equivalent to sam.ska-ra in 
the Buddhist description of the process. 

For the Stoics, then, actions rise from a_ psychological 
process which may appear to be automatic—the arising of 
impulsive actions from the collaboration of pleasure/pain with 
early conditioning (the hexis or disposition)—but which in fact 
contains a more or less concealed element of free will. This 
hidden force, the prohairesis, can be uncovered by self-study 
and brought into an ascendancy over one’s activities. That is 


the achievement of the sophos. 


STOICISM 5: THE NATURALISTIC ETHICS 


The Stoic sense of ethical values was derived closely from the 
Cynic and featured the Cynic ideals of apatheia, 
“nonreactiveness,” and autarkeia, “self-rule.” Again there is a 
pronounced similarity with Epicurus, who taught that since 
events are outside of one’s control one’s emotions should be 
outside of their control. 


According to the Stoic concept of cosmic harmony, the 
ethical end is to bring one’s patterns of desire and aversion into 
harmony with the actual flow of events which are outside our 
control, or with nature. “Living in agreement with nature is the 
end,” said Zeno, and Chrysippus added, “for our own natures 
are parts of the nature of the whole” (D.L. VIL87-88). One 
should desire the things which actually do happen, and should 
not desire the things which do not actually happen. To desire 
things which do not happen, or hate things which do happen, is 
regarded as actually sinful: It represents a perverse personal 
willfulness which goes against natural harmony. An inclination 
to position oneself in conflict with nature amounts to a pathos 
or passion, which “could be properly located as a subdivision of 
impulses’ ...”115 As Stobaeus says (II.88.8), “They say that 
passion is impulse which is excessive and disobedient to the 
dictates of reason, or a movement of soul which is irrational 
and contrary to nature.”116 The goal of ethical philosophy must 
be to bring personal preferences and aversions into harmony 
with those of the ruling principle of the universe, variously 
called “Zeus,” “Reason” (Logos), and “Nature.” As Cleanthes 
wrote in his “Hymn to Zeus,” “Zeus leads the willing person, 
the unwilling he drags.” One must develop an ability to block 
personal impulses when the order of Nature displays other 
preferences. At such a moment one needs the qualities of 
imperturbability and mental detachment from the horme- and 
its infectious spirit of enthusiasm. For this detachment the 
Stoics used the term apatheia, nonemo-tional response, adopted 
from the Cynic tradition.117 


The Cynics taught that certain qualities (such as self- 


reliance) are virtuous, others (such as lack of self-reliance) are 
vicious. All other qualities are indifferent (adiaphora). So far 
the Stoic view agrees with the Cynics. But the Cynics seem to 
have taught that there is absolutely no preference among the 
things which are indifferent. In that area one may follow 
personal preferences absolutely, so long as one does not let go 
of basic detachment or self-reliance; if one’s personal 
preference on an indifferent matter be frustrated, one must be 
ready to be apathetic, indifferent, nonreactive—otherwise one 
loses hold of virtue, which consists in not losing one’s balance 
by either grasping or withdrawing. 

If one tends to lose hold of virtue/imperturbability through 
the attraction of one category of experience more than any 
other, then this area of experience may take on the appearance 
of a different moral value than the others. One teacher might 
recommend avoiding this area. Another might recommend 
emphasizing one’s work on it. Yet another might insist that no 
distinctions of that sort be made. 


Zeno seems to have been involved in this discussion and to 
have introduced distinctions into the class of “indifferents'—or 
rather, to have introduced an additional class of “secondary” 
preferreds and condemneds. Some “indifferents,” he taught, 
though they do not actually embody self-reliance and 
imperturbability, may nevertheless allow the development of 
these traits and thus are “preferred indifferents"; others may be 
specially conducive to loss of imperturbability, and thus are 
“avoided indifferents.” A Cynic might have regarded this 
innovation as regressive. Having won freedom from the 
compulsive moralism of Plato and other “gods,” Zeno had 
proceeded to give back part of the ground won, by dividing 
and limiting it with new prescriptions and proscriptions.118 
This controversy surfaced between Zeno and his disciple 
Ariston of Chios, who wanted to return to the more tough- 
minded categories of the Cynics: 


Ariston of Chios ... said that the end is to live a life of 
indifference to what is between virtue and vice and not 
to admit any distinction whatever in things of this kind, 
but to behave identically to all of them. (D.L. VII.162) 


Zeno, or possibly Chrysippus, introduced yet another 
distinction within the “indifferent” class, that of appropriate 
and inappropriate actions (making, finally, seven categories of 
actions: virtuous, preferred, appropriate, indifferent, 
inappropriate, avoided, vicious). The distinction between 
appropriate and inappropriate actions is again one which the 
Cynics rejected. It was primarily a concession to social stability, 
a concern of the Stoics which the Cynics did not share. For a 
Stoic, to help one’s brother when he needs it, regardless of his 
behavior toward one, is appropriate; for a Cynic one’s brother 
is no different from any other person. 


But the Stoic compromise on this matter should not be 
exaggerated. The dispute is parallel to differences in 
approaches taken by Buddhist teachers. Some advise 
developing imperturbability through the exclusive application 
of mindfulness, a direct confrontation with consciousness with 
no selection of situations; others advise selection of situations 
as an aid for the development of imperturbability. The 
distinction is related to the Buddhist distinction between 
sudden and gradual enlightenment, which was also an issue 
between the Cynics, who stressed suddenness, and the Stoics, 
who had a more lenient approach to practice. For the Stoics, in 
fact, as for Buddhists of various schools and periods, the 
development of wisdom seemed so difficult and protracted that 
there was a real question whether any genuine sophoi or wise 
men existed in the world. 

Cynicism is a doctrine too radically individualistic to 
provide a philosophical basis for a stable ongoing society. Zeno 
wanted to preserve the essential virtue of Cynic tough- 
mindedness—its relentless and uncompromising cultivation of 
imperturbability—while taming other aspects of the doctrine in 
order to make it socially useful. Not everyone could be 
expected to attain the degree of freedom and imperturbability 
embodied by Diogenes. Zeno himself, if we are to believe 
Diogenes Laertius, did attain a comparable freedom, but did 
not expect it of everyone. Society, in his view, should be guided 
by a few individuals who have attained real apatheia and 
autarkeia (the echo of Plato’s philosopher-kings may show the 
influence of Polemon), while the great masses would be 
encouraged to develop these qualities as much as they could. 


On the Stoic view the individual could go all the way, to the 
extent of “jamming the brakes” for supposedly involuntary 
functions like breathing and pumping blood, if he or she should 
so decide, and persevere in the decision. A lesser hero must 
learn to intervene in the process of impulse where he or she 
can, and may be helped in this effort by certain principles of 
self-protection and avoidance of temptation which the sophos 
will no longer need. Concepts such as preferred and 
appropriate are for this purpose. 

The selection of a preferred action does not commit one to 
an emotional clinging to the results of the action (which would 
be a pathos). It is the selection which is preferred; the outcome 
is still indifferent. One might choose to try to save somebody’s 
life, but if one failed, one should feel neither anger at the 
frustration of one’s intent, nor pity for the person who died. 


The virtuous man, having done everything in his power 
[to bring about a certain end], does not feel pity or 
regret [if his efforts fail]. (SVFIII.450-2) 

When desire and aversion are under your own control, 
what more is there to care for? (Epict. Disc. I1.2.6) 


Enable my mind to adapt itself to whatever comes. 
(Epict. Disc. I1.2.21) 


The purpose of this development of apatheia is, as in 
Buddhism and Epicureanism, essentially eudaimonistic—its 
purpose is to minimize suffering. For Stoics, again as for 
Buddhists and Epicureans, happiness means _ primarily 
tranquility or equanimity, not the ebb and flow of kinetic 
pleasures. Seneca writes: 


What is a happy life? Peacefulness and constant 
tranquility. (Ep. 92.3)119 


And Epictetus: 
What is the goal of virtue? Serenity. (1.4.5-6) 


For “serenity,” in this passage, Epictetus does not use a 
negative term such as ataraxia, but the positive term, euroia, 


harking back to Democritus’s euthumia. Euroia literally means 
“well-flowingness” and relates to many eastern ethical terms 
such as the Tao Te King’s “water principle,” the Ana- 
bhogacarya-, or life free from conscious strivings, of the Lan.ka- 
vata-ra_-- Su-tra,i20. and indeed to “emptiness” or 
“nonobstructedness” when used as psychological or ethical 
terms. It relates to Plato and Aristotle’s idea that the 
unobstructed continuance of an organism is happiness, and is to 
be equated with Epicurus’s static pleasure. 


Epictetus’s many formulations of this principle are roughly 
parallel to the Buddhist Four Noble Truths. The First Noble 
Truth defines suffering as either not getting what one wants or 
getting what one does not want. Similarly Epictetus says: 


Show me how you stand in regard to desire and 
aversion, whether you do not fail to get what you wish, 
or do not fall into what you do not wish. (Disc. 1.1.31) 


Like Siddha-rtha, Epictetus focuses above all on the problem of 
having one’s will out of tune with events which are out of one’s 
control. That suffering is caused but not absolutely determined, 
and hence, that its causation can be stymied—the Second and 
Third Noble Truths—are also basic principles for the Stoics. 


STOICISM 6: STRATEGIES FOR INTERRUPTING 
MENTAL PROCESSS 


The Stoic psychology was written primarily by Chrysippus, 
virtually all of whose works have perished. There is, 
consequently, considerable uncertainty about many of the 
details, especially the apparently complex nature of that stage 
of the process which Chrysippus called the horme- or impulse. 
Every human deed and thought, in the Stoic view, is 
preceded by an act of assent (or the withholding of assent, 
which is referred to as dissent). This assent “will be a product 
of character and habit and one’s past up to that point”121—in 
other words, it will arise, as for Aristotle, from an interaction of 
the immediate perception with one’s hexis or established 
disposition. The act of assent or dissent happens so fast that it 


is seldom noticed. In order to gain rational control of one’s 
impulses it is necessary to identify and isolate this fleeting 
mental act, to foreground it as an object of study because it is 
the area in which free will can be exercised: This is where the 
brakes are. “Impulses [hormai] are the origins of action,” 
Plutarch said (Anim. An. corp. 501c). “Humans, however,” as 
Annas points out, “have a choice as to whether and how they 
react to stimuli.”122 “Epictetus lays constant stress on our 
ability to accept or reject appearances.”123 Diogenes Laertius 
also refers to “nonprecipitancy (apropto-sia) [which] is 
knowledge of when one should assent, and when not ...” (D.L. 
VII.46). “Origen [speaks of reason] choosing between impulses; 
Clement tells us that reason helps us to discriminate among 
appearances and not be carried away by them.”124 By 
Epictetus’s day several pairs of terms for assent and dissent 
were used interchangeably: In addition to orexis and ekklisis— 
the stretching one’s arms toward something or leaning away 
from it—horme- and aphhorme-—mean the surging of one’s 
energies and intentions toward or away from something (both 
pairs of terms being based on Plato’s observation that a desire 
is a “movement of the soul” toward or away from an object). 
The process culminating in the horme-, as described by 
Chrysippus, was three-staged, as with Aristotle and Epicurus, 
rather than four-staged, as in the abhidharma: first, aisthesis or 
sensation (i.e., phassa or contact); second, phantasia or mental 
imprint left by the sensation, which is directly accompanied by 
pleasure or pain (i.e., sam.jn-a- or recognition along with 
vedana- or hedonic feeling); and third, the horme- or impulse 
(i.e., sam.ska-ra or emotional reaction). In this version of the 
process it seems that there are either two or three moments of 
assent: First, there is assent to the identification of the 
sensation in the second stage; in the propositional linguistic 
mode that goes back to Aristotle and is still used by the Stoics, 
that assent takes the form of a conversation within oneself: 
“Yes, that is a plausible identification; I assent to it,” or “No, 
that is an implausible identification; I decline it.” In addition, 
still in stage two, if the phantasia is not hedonically neutral but 
accompanied by either pleasure or pain, it may be that another 
assent is needed, to the leaning toward or withdrawing from 
that must occur as soon as the pleasure or pain does. This 


affective assent or dissent—"Yes, I will bend in the direction 
this pleasure or pain is inducing,” or “No, I will not'—amounts 
to an early forecast of the assent or dissent to the approaching 
horme-. Finally, when the stage of the horme- proper arrives, 
there is the crucial moment of assent to it. This is the only 
assent traditionally recognized in the process, but if the 
doctrine of the assent is fully carried out, it seems that at least 
one act of assent or dissent, and perhaps two such acts, are 
already in effect by the time the third stage—the impulsive or 
hormetic stage proper—arrives. 

Another way of stating this is that when a phantasia comes 
equipped with either pain or pleasure, what is involved is not 
merely an assent but an assent-plus-impulse. There is an assent 
to the facticity of the phantasia plus a second assent to the 
pleasure. This second assent, since it involves a desire, becomes 
an assent-with-impulse or an assent-with-desire-or-aversion, 
just as the presentation was not merely a presentation but a 
presentation-with-pleasure-or-pain. Seen in succession, there 
are five elements involved in the second or phantasia stage: 
First there is the phantasia or presentation, then (2) the assent 
to the reliability of the presentation; meanwhile, along with the 
presentation comes (3) a feeling of pleasure or pain, and this is 
followed by (4) an impulse toward or away from the pleasure 
or pain which in turn is followed by (5) an act of assent to or 
dissent from the impulse. It is not at all certain how Chrysippus 
and his successors systematized this, but modern scholars have 
leaned toward the view that there are plain presentations and 
feeling-toned or affective presentations, and _ also, 
corresponding to them—plain assents and _assents-with- 
impulse.125 

As there are different aspects to the phantasia in stage two, 
so there are different types of hormai to respond to them in 
stage three. The simplest horme- involves just the assent or 
dissent to the impulse; but as the hexis gets stirred up and its 
associated memories and conceptions cluster round the horme-, 
each bringing with it a hedonic response of its own 
independent of the hedonic response to the _ original 
presentation, the horme- gets complex and layered; like any 
moment of desire it may be ambiguous or even inwardly 
contradictory. The complex impulse may be experienced in 


stages, first the impulse, then the basic assent or dissent, then 
the associative strings of memories and conceptions, each with 
its secondary hedonic accompaniments. The third or hormetic 
stage may become a psychological composite far more nuanced 
than a simple act of reaching toward or leaning away. 

The relationship between samjfa, recognition/ 
identification, and vedana-, hedonic feeling, was treated as one 
of successive stages in the abhidharma, but as complex 
simultaneous single events by the Greek philosophers. It may 
be that the Greek thinkers had not concentrated as deeply on 
concrete observation of the processes: To them, events 
following one another with eye-blink rapidity seemed 
simultaneous. The abhidharma, in contrast, is traditionally said 
to have been empirically researched by meditators on whom 
prolonged concentration exercises have bestowed a slow- 
motion apprehension of the passage of psychological events, 
and who can discern the different stages at a level of detail so 
minute as to be microscopic. There is no indication that any of 
the Greek philosophers went through the specialized discipline 
necessary to develop this acuteness. Still, as Nyanaponika 
Thera noted, “cautious and intelligent use ... of one’s own 
introspective observations ... though far from infallible, may 
well lead to important and reliable conclusions.”126 Whether 
the Hellenistic philosophers meditated or not, their self- 
observation was sensitive and accurate, as is showed by the fact 
that they describe the process virtually identically with the 
abhidharma except for a tendency to see as aspects of a single 
complex stage what the abhidharma sees more minutely as 
successive simple stages. 


Like Aristotle, the Stoics held that several parts of the 
hormetic process were determined by the hexis. First, the 
experience of pleasure and pain is dictated by the hexis. It may 
be that all humans take pleasure in eating when hungry, but it 
is also true that some are disposed to take pleasure in fasting 
and others not. In this sense, the pleasure or pain component of 
the phantasia is not autonomous and automatic, but at least 
partially dependent on the acquired hexis. Secondly, the mere 
assent to the plausibility of the identification will in some cases 
be affected by the hexis: If one person has been taught as a 
child that centaurs do not exist, and another that they do, their 


respective hexeis will enforce on the first a tendency to 
withhold assent when confronted with a presentation of a 
centaur, and on the other a tendency to give assent. The hexis 
equates roughly with the mass of sam.ska-ras or ingrained 
mental and emotional reactions in the fourth aggregate of the 
Buddhist sequence. The most important role of the hexis is the 
effect it has on the third stage, when it is time to give assent to 
the impulse or horme-, preparing the way for it to be acted out. 
“There is no doubt that the Stoics held that the assent was 
determined by the nature of the fixed disposition.”127 The 
question, then, as in Epicurean psychology, is whether or not 
the hexis can be altered deliberately after a certain age. 

Aristotle distinguished between the formative years, in 
which the hexis is taking shape, and the fixed years, in which it 
can no longer be changed. Yet he does not fix this boundary, 
and certain passages of the Nicomachean Ethics imply that a 
middle-aged person may still be formative.128 Chrysippus 
seems to have believed that it is always possible to change 
one’s hexis with the right techniques. In an infant, in his view, 
the impulses are all natural and healthy. But in time they grow 
dangerous unless restrained or interrupted somehow; to protect 
the child when he is endangered by the unquestioned nature of 
his impulses, adults present him with a set of beliefs which 
pervert the naturalness of the hormetic faculty. These may 
develop into pathe-, disadvantageous impulses which are so 
strong as to be absolutely irresistible to the untrained mind: 
obsessions, compulsions, complexes, character defects. 

The one tool which can avail against the pathe- is reason or 
explanation (logos); logos here is quite close to Sanskrit terms 
like prajfia-, which also indicates the ability to cut through 
habitual confusions and delusions and forestall the unhealthy 
impulses that arise from them. According to Chrysippus, at 
some point in one’s development, “Reason supervenes as the 
craftsman, or technician, of impulse” (D.L. VTI.86). 


Until reason “supervenes as the craftsman The difference 
lies in the fact that man of impulse,” the hormetic process is 
more or less mechanical. The influence of adults has ingrained 
the ability to intervene in the impulse in certain cases, but that 
is a restraint enforced by reward-punishment conditioning, and 


little exercise of reason is involved in its calculus. Potentially, 
however, reason may develop the ability to supervene on 
impulse to any extent whatever. Many will not pursue its 
intervention beyond a primitive egocentric calculus. Some few 
may pursue it as far as the ability to intervene voluntarily in 
breathing or blood-pumping. The degree of rational control 
over the hormetic process which an individual has gained 
constitutes his or her ethical status; this degree of rational 
control is absolutely the central issue in Stoic ethics, as it is ina 
number of other Greek schools, such as Plato’s, Aristotle’s, and 
Epicurus’s and in early Buddhism. Those who have not taken 
control of the hormetic impulse are robots or programmed 
machines, acting out their program (hexis) permanently. The 
unique power of reason is the ability to reprogram oneself. 
Cicero reports a five-stage model of the process, perhaps 
derived from Chrysippus, which is based on an increasing 
accumulation of “selection” impulses: (1) first are infantile 
prerational impulses where selection is based only on pleasure 
and pain; (2) then early exercise of socially oriented selection 
occurs under parental and other influences, without strong 
involvement of reason yet; this may be the stage with which 
selection-development ceases for many; but (3) for one exposed 
to philosophy, there may supervene some conscious application 
to the task of selecting impulses that will be in harmony with 
reason (nature); (4) in a lifetime devoted to this task, the 
continuous performance of this process of selection will 
conduce to the development of (5) virtue, understood as 
approaching natural selection at all times (De Fin. III.20-21). 
Theoretically, stages three to five—which comprise a willed 
programming of oneself—can effect a transition from one hexis 
to another which contradicts it. 

The Stoics, especially Chrysippus, were deeply engaged in 
the analysis of logic and language, and Chrysippus, like 
Aristotle, taught that emotional acts of assent represent assent 
to actual propositions, though the latter might not be 
consciously articulated. If the proposition that is assented to is 
contrary to reason, the assent-with-impulse may become a 
pathos, or neurotic reaction, for assent to such a proposition 
leads to action that is contrary to nature. If assent to false 
propositions is eliminated, pathe- which only occur in 


association with them, will also be eliminated. Hence the great 
Stoic interest in logic: The elimination of assent to irrational 
propositions will straighten out the hexis, or character, by 
liberating it from pathe- or neurotic reactions. One’s emotional 
patterns, then, are the surface manifestations of an underlying 
propositional system to which one long ago gave assent. One 
grieves at the death of a member of one’s family because: (1) as 
a child, one was told that the death of a family member was an 
evil and (2) one assented to this view and (3) incorporated it 
into one’s hexis, where it was held in abeyance, until (4) the 
presentation of a death in the family actually occurs, 
whereupon (5) one grieves, because one has long ago decided 
that one would grieve at that time and because (6) one still 
assents to that earlier decision. Epictetus focuses on the 
voluntariness of decision, whether made in the past, or ratified 
in the present. He insists that “the hormetic faculty is within 
the realm of choice” (Disc.I.1.2), and suggests more or less the 
same techniques suggested by Epicurus and the early 
Buddhists: mindful inspection of the mental process combined 
with reflections on causality. Through maintaining focus on the 
experience of sensation being converted into impulse, one 
begins to catch glimpses of the subliminally made decisions or 
assents involved. First, the crudest of these can be seen, then 
briefer, subtler, or more hidden ones. The anecdote of Zeno’s 
death by stopping his breath, regardless of its historicity, 
implies the doctrine that the decision process went so deep as 
to be involved in every breath one takes. This is a level of 
decision-making that is so deeply hidden and so quick to 
transpire that few can expect to see it, even when looking 
closely. But in this tradition seeing the decision-making process 
at any level is regarded as useful; when one sees it happening 
one might be able to intervene in it—but not before (somewhat 
along the lines of Socrates saying that no one would do wrong 
if he knew he was doing wrong). 

This practice of introspection, according to Epictetus, is to 
be guided by reflections which involve redescribing and 
visualization. 


If you have a favorite piece of china don’t think of it as 
that: think of it just as a jug. Then you will not be upset 


if it gets broken. If you have a wife, don’t think about 
her as that: think of her just as a person (a someone). 
Then you won't be upset if she dies. (Ench. 3) 


Epictetus goes on to argue that nothing outside of one’s own 
body is in one’s power, and in fact, not even that body itself, 
which may become ill or die without one’s willing it. Only the 
faculty of giving or withholding assent to impulse is in one’s 
power: Only the ability to be imperturbable (Diss.I.1). 
Impermanence is declared to apply to everything, like 
causality. Epictetus said: 

That which has become must also perish. (Disc. I1.5.12- 

13) 


The Buddha’s last words, on his deathbed, were recorded as 
more or less the same: 


All things that have come together must also come apart. 
(D. XVI.6.8) 


The Academic-Skeptic Carneades is credited with virtually the 
same last words: 


Nature which puts things together also will take them 
apart. (D.L. IV.64) 


Techniques such as visualizations and reflections on the 
obstacles to gratification are supposed to increase one’s ability 
to interfere with impulses. This intervention, in turn, weakens 
the existing hexis, or habit-system, and at the same time, 
reprograms it. Like Locke’s sock, it gradually becomes a new 
habit system or disposition. The sophos is one whose hexis has 
been brought into harmony with whatever happens. This 
situation is understood as the ability to live without 
unnecessary sufferings. “The wise man feels pleasures and 
pains; what he does not feel are those pleasures and pains 
which are [the result of] mistaken judgments.” 129 


Epictetus and Seneca both state the general principle: 


It is not things themselves that disturb people, but their 
opinions about the things ... It is the part of an 


untrained person to blame others when he feels badly; to 
blame himself is the action of one whose training has 
begun. To blame no one is the part of one whose 
training is complete. (Ench. 5) 

All our pains hang on opinions ... Opinion is what we 
are sad for. Each of us is as wretched as he believes. 
(Seneca, Ep. 78.13) 


The effectiveness of such approaches is measured by their 
ability to interrupt the staged process from sensation to 
emotion to action. 

The Pyrrhonist technique of suspension, or epoche-, may 
seem to interrupt the process at an earlier stage than the Stoic 
technique. Sextus, in effect, advises not only withholding assent 
to the affective predicate—the impulse of desire or avoidance 
that the phantasia gives rise to—but also withholding primary 
assent in every case to the veracity of the phantasia itself, that 
is, to the existential proposition it implies. A problem with this 
position, from the Stoic point of view, is the loss of motivation 
that might ensue on complete suspension or epoche-. Cicero, 
expressing the Stoic point of view, says: 


Those ... who say that nothing can be grasped tear out 
the very tools or equipment of life, or rather they 
actually ruin the foundations of the whole of life and rob 
the living being itself of the mind which gives it life ... 
(Academica II.31)130 


The Stoics were more action-oriented—they wanted to rule, as 
Plato had wanted also—and accordingly, “did not budge from 
the thesis ... that infallible knowledge of the world is 
possible.”131 


THE LATER HIsToRY OF STOICISM 


In Seneca’s day—the first century a.D.—Greco-Roman culture 
was characterized by both the mystery religions and the 
naturalistic therapeutic cults—Stoicism, Epicureanism, and 
Skepticism. Around that time, there is evidence of a revival of 
Cynicism and, accompanying it, a reform of Stoicism along 


Cynic lines. Roman Stoics deemphasized the complex 
conceptual system of the Chrysippan Stoa and reemphasized 
the practical ethical teaching of the Cynics and Zeno. This New 
Stoa became a significant source of action in the tumultuous 
Roman politics of the late Republic and the early Empire. At 
the same time the Stoics made their ethical ideal less 
forbidding by emphasizing the concept of gradual progress 
rather than the condition of infallible perfection which was its 
theoretical end. As in Buddhism after its first centuries, the idea 
arose that the fully enlightened sage was rare to the point of 
being almost mythical. 

Two candidates for the status of sophos illustrate the 
universal appeal the doctrine could exercise: the slave Epictetus 
and the emperor Marcus Aurelius, both second century A.D. It 
was surprising for an emperor to be a serious student of a 
school which had made its mark in the Roman tradition by its 
advocacy of republican values such as self-reliance and self- 
determination; and it was prestigious for the Stoics that, as a 
modern author wrote, “the sovereign of the whole known 
world ... professed Stoicism and lived as a Stoic.”132 Indeed, so 
deeply identified with that tradition was Marcus Aurelius that 
he even wrote a Stoic book of some significance. 

One might compare As’oka’s momentous conversion to 
Buddhism in the third century B.c. The difference lies in the fact 
that As’oka stood near the beginning of Buddhist history, and 
Marcus Aurelius was close to the end of the Stoic. By the close 
of his century it was already losing its appeal, as lack of the 
genuine political participation that had invigorated Roman 
Stoicism for centuries led to a steady spiritualization of 
imperial culture; Stoicism’s materialism put it at a disadvantage 
to resurgent Platonism, the Mystery religions, and emerging 
Christianity. In the third century A.D. Stoicism ceased operating 
as an autonomous school and more or less disappeared until 
the remaining record of it struck a chord in Renaissance 
humanists more than a thousand years later. 


It endured for a while, however, in foreign milieux to which 
it diffused widely as it was carried to the far reaches of the 
empire by itinerant teachers. The Christian fathers Clement and 
Tertullian were both influenced by Seneca and recommended 


the control of emotions and impulses as a part of Christian 
spirituality. Traces of Epictetus have been found in Arabic texts 
of several centuries later. Tamil literature in south India seems 
to show not only a somewhat kindred spirit with the Stoa but 
actual Stoic influences from the Roman trading colonies that 
were wealthy and influential in the Tamil country. 


THE DIFFUSION QUESTION 


The comparison at the center of this chapter—between the 
Buddhist five skandhas on the one hand and the ethical 
psychologies of Epicureanism and Stoicism on the other— 
shows stunningly similar investigative introspections which 
may or may not have been carried out independently of one 
another. Still, there is no strong reason for either proposing or 
denying historical diffusion in regard to this material. In the 
Hellenistic and early Roman imperial periods, the Greco- 
Roman presence in India was widespread, thriving, and 
specially connected with Buddhism. Certain moods of inquiry 
and certain specific ideas and lines of thought may have been 
in the air commonly in the mixed mercantile communities of 
Greeks, Romans, Indo-Aryans, Tamils, Kushans, and others. In 
the Parthian period a Stoic teacher named Archedamus 
founded in Seleucia a Stoic school with succession. Susa was 
renowned as a center for the teaching of Greek philosophy. In 
Bactria and India, also, it is likely that elements of Pyrrhonism, 
Epicureanism, Stoicism, S aivism, Therava-da, Maha-ya-na, 
Veda-nta, Sa-m.khya, and other strains of philosophical thought 
mingled with Mediterranean and Indian grammatical 
theorizing, astronomical arithmetic, algebraic and geometrical 
investigations, and—the bottom line of the whole thriving 
hybrid cultural mélange—mercantile trade. The mechanisms of 
diffusion, in whatever direction, were clearly in place, but 
there is no crucial detail that requires invoking them. 


SCHOLARLY SHADINGS 


Prejudices about the nature of Greek culture in general have 
shaded the understanding of the Hellenistic schools. Long, for 


example, says, “Epicureanism was always an inward-looking 
movement in antiquity, and under the later empire it probably 
flourished more in the eastern provinces than the Roman 
west.”133 The connection between the two clauses implies that 
it is “eastern”’—even, in fact, nonwestern—to be “inward- 
looking.” Long proceeds to declare that Pyrrhonism also must 
be denied the status of a truly western way of thinking: 
“Sextus’s detailed presentation of skeptical arguments and his 
criticism of the dogmatists implies a conception of philosophy 
which was very different from the moralizing pre-occupation of 
Roman writers.”134 So Sextus also must be expressing an 
eastern attitude. But in fact, the evidence of their writings 
suggests that the classical Greeks and Romans may have been 
as well-equipped for introspection as for action and as ready 
for skeptical argument as for proofs. Stoicism found a more 
congenial home in the western empire—and also in the 
Christian milieu—than did either Epicureanism or Pyrrhonism; 
but this need not suggest that Epicureanism and Pyrrhonism 
were felt to be nonnative to that region. It might better be 
explained by the fact that Stoics were willing to mouth both 
patriotic and religious pieties, and neither Epicureans nor 
Skeptics were. It was their public concern with Divine 
Providence, Soul, and Justice that endeared the Stoics to rulers 
and bishops. The Epicureans and Pyrrhonists, who openly 
rejected such concepts, have received a less favorable press 
from their day till our own. How could respectable rulers and 
prelates accept the Epicurean idea that justice and virtue were 
epiphenomena of pleasure? Or the Pyrrhonist refusal to make 
even that much of an assertion? 

A stereotype related to the idea that Greeks were 
extraverted and Indians introverted holds that Greeks were 
optimistic and Indians pessimistic. But the traditional folk 
wisdom of archaic Greece was anything but optimistic. “Call no 
man happy,” ran a Greek folk saying in the age of the Seven 
Sages, “until he is dead.” Homer asserts that human life has 
twice as much pain in it as pleasure, while Therava-din 
Buddhist tradition, on the other hand, claims to know that 
human life has slightly more pleasure in it than pain. 

It has recently been claimedi35 that the Greeks did not 
characteristically describe happiness negatively and _ that 


therefore the type of formulation found in Epicurus’s ataraxia 
must have come into Greece from Indian by way of Pyrrhon. 
But the view that negative ethical terminology was un-Greek 
seems far from obvious. Aristotle had referred to Greek thinkers 
for whom apatheia was the goal, and Democritus had used the 
terms athambia and quite possibly the term ataraxia also. Other 
terms for happiness prominent in Greek philosophy include 
akataple-xia, inability to be amazed _ or frightened 
(Nausiphanes); apatheia, inability to be distressed (Speusippus, 
Diogenes); aphasia, nonspeech (Sextus); arrepsia, inability to be 
put off balance (Pyrrhon?, Sextus); and aponia, nonlabor 
(Epicurus). 

Another questionable cliche about East and West lies behind 
Radkakrishnan’s observation, “If the Greek origin of European 
philosophy has made it more intellectual, in the East the 
emphasis has been on the unrest of the soul rather than on 
metaphysical curiosity.”136 But surely the Hellenistic 
philosophers, at least, were as concerned with “the unrest of 
the soul” as were the Indians in any period. In fact, as early as 
the pre-Socratics Greek philosophy emphasized the 
development of equanimity, which was implied in the early 
monistic systems and made explicit by Democritus, the 
Buddha’s chief rival as first expounder of a naturalistic 
psychology and ethics.137 
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111. It is worth briefly comparing Epicurus’s “nameless” atoms with 
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elements can be recognized here, from Aristotle’s concept of the hexis, 
or habit formation, to Posidonius’s understanding of the emotion as a 
verbal proposition translated into feeling-tone; along with these 
elements a general parallel to early Buddhist psychology can be 
discerned. This approach in particular, the Buddhist abhidharmic 
approach, is even more closely assumed as subtext by Daniel Goleman 
in Emotional Intelligence (New York: Bantam Books, 1995). Goleman 
(who previously wrote on Buddhist meditation) often seems to 
formulate mental process on the model of the five skandhas. “The first 
step,” he writes of interfering intentionally in undesired emotional 
states, “is self-awareness, catching the worrisome episodes as near 
their beginning as possible—ideally, as soon as or just after the 
fleeting catastrophic image triggers the worry-anxiety cycle” (ibid., p. 
68). “Self-awareness” is Pali sati, usually translated mindfulness, 
which is presented here as called up by a dangerous safifia, or 
perception, in hopes of forestalling its tendency to call up a sankha-ra, 
or emotional response, of “worry-anxiety.” 


Afterword 


Remarks toward a Conclusion 


Ultimately the preceding twenty-five 
chapters must stand by themselves. They constitute the 
argument which I undertook to present. The meaning of that 
argument is obvious and needs no final clinching statement to 
underline its point. Still, if only to give this book a rounded 
shape with a sense of closure, some additional remarks seem 
called for. These remarks will summon up again the context of 
postcolonial discourse that was introduced in the foreword, 
with attention to how the long unfolding of this argument has 
affected it. 

An earlier chapter explains the title, The Shape of Ancient 
Thought, as a reference to the cyclicity which was prominent in 
cultural attitudes throughout the Neolithic and Bronze Ages 
and still permeated Early Iron Age cogitations, though often in 
a more abstract than mythic way. Another aspect of the shape 
is historical, having to do with two massive transfers of ideas or 
methods of thinking, first from India into Greece in the pre- 
Socratic period and again from Greece back into India in the 
Hellenistic; this double or reciprocal movement is another 
aspect of circularity to the shape. While the comparison of 
Indian and Greek thinkers may have clarified some scholarly 
problems on both sides, a special intensity clings around those 
periods of actual interchange. 

Upanisadic influences on the pre-Socratics seem likely to 
have included monistic solutions to the Problem of the One and 
the Many, the doctrine of the transformation of the elements 
into one another, at least the ethical aspect of the reincarnation 
doctrine associated with it, and elements or aspects of the 


doctrine of the cosmic cycle; at the same time Jain influences 
were entering Greece through the Orphic community. Since the 
ideas in question remained fundamental elements of Greek 
thought for a thousand years, it is time to acknowledge that 
one of the major strains of Greek thought was Indian- 
influenced—that it might even be called the Indianized or 
Greco-Indian lineage. 

In the later period the presence of Greek colonists in India 
who remained in touch with the Mediterranean, and later the 
continual intrusion of Greco-Roman merchant ships, created a 
situation in which Mediterranean cultural elements were 
carried to India. The principal diffusion wave that took place in 
this period seems to have been the transmission of Hellenic- 
Hellenistic logical and dialectical traditions to Indian schools 
which had been protodialectical before. 


Would the Greeks, without Indian influence, have generated 
the doctrines of monism and ethical reincarnationism? Would 
Indian thinkers, without Greek influence, have systematized the 
dialectic in the mode originated by Zeno, or the syllogism in a 
mode similar to that of Philodemus? There is no reason to think 
the answer to either question should be affirmative. 


ISSUES OF TURF 


Still, from the point of view of either a Hellenist or an 
Indologist, one can imagine the enormity of these claims. 
Within the academic departments where the Greek and Latin 
classics are custodialized, the fragments of the pre-Socratics 
occupy the pinnacle of a hierarchy of texts. They are the Ur- 
fountainhead of the western tradition from the archaic period 
of ancient Greece right through to the present—with a major 
lapse in the so-called Christian millennium. From this font, 
ultimately, arose the Renaissance, the Enlightenment, 
Modernism, and post-Modernism. The corpus of the pre- 
Socratics is arguably the crown of the Greek heritage as it has 
survived: In terms of cultural prestige among western 
classicists, nothing is quite its equal—not the tragedians, not 
Plato, not the historians. What western cultural savants might 
find most irksome about the conclusions of this book is that an 


intrusion of significant formative influence from a nonwestern 
culture is being posited at that point in particular. It is hard to 
imagine a more traumatic rearrangement of the pieces with 
which classics scholars make their moves upon the board. 

From the Indologist’s point of view—especially the 
Buddhologist’s—an equally fundamental rearrangement is 
being proposed. Within Buddhist scholarship the dialectical 
formalization that is first found in the texts of N-g-rjuna and - 
ryadeva is placed at the very top of the hierarchy of texts, as 
are the pre-Socratics in western classicism. N-g-rjuna’s 
dialectical formulation of the doctrine of emptiness is regarded 
as comprising the second turning of the wheel of the law, the 
beginnings of the Mah-y-na, and throughout the long history of 
the Mah-y-na schools—from Vasubandhu to Tzong-ka-pa and 
Dogen—it has been regarded as the crowning monument of 
systematic thought. The Hindu tradition from -a.kara to 
Radhakrishnan is equally based on it. Now it is proposed that it 
is the product of a Hellenistic dialectical manual transposed 
into the terms of Indian discourse. 


These two radical conclusions are indicated by the 
evidence, but nevertheless might find a hard time being 
accepted by experts in their respective fields. 


MIRROR IMAGES, SLIGHTLY DISTORTED 


In terms of all similarities—with or without claims of diffusion 
—the most striking fact is that there is no major feature of one 
tradition that cannot be found in the other. In response to the 
nineteenth-century imperialist view that the western tradition 
is logical, the eastern mystical, this investigation has shown 
that every mystical element in Indian thought can be found in 
Greek thought too, and every rational element in Greek 
thought can be found in Indian.1 

Various ways have been found to dismiss the similarities 
that have been recognized in the past. Nakamura, for example, 
argues that with such a diverse population, with languages and 
dialects “said to be of more than 700 varieties,” India is bound 
to have a “variegated and multiform civilization” and a 
philosophical culture that is “extremely complex” and “cannot 


be summarized in a single frame of reference.” As a result, “the 
various opposing types of world-view which confront each 
other in western philosophy or Chinese thought can be found 
[there] in almost identical form.”2 Without disagreeing with 
his general point, one might focus on the ambiguity of the 
phrase “almost identical.” There’s a place where one draws the 
line between a purely coincidental similarity, a similarity 
brought about by particular loaded circumstances (such as a 
common inheritance), and a borrowing or diffusion event. 
Nakamura’s position just quoted would suggest that all Greek- 
Indian similarities are purely coincidental. To account for such 
similarities no factor would be needed except the complexity of 
the cultures involved, greater complexity increasing the 
probability of coincidental similarities. 

But when such a similarity holds good in detail, the 
researcher has to be alert to the possibility of diffusion. In the 
case of the particular form of the doctrine of the transformation 
of elements found in Heraclitus and the Maitri-Upanis.;ad, for 
example, if one looks for conditions in the Greek tradition that 
would account for it plausibly, one does not find them. But one 
does find them in the Indian tradition, and one also finds ample 
historical opportunity for the diffusion event to have taken 
place. In the case of the Ma-dhyamika dialectic the same 
applies: It is an anomaly in the Indian tradition, perfectly 
normal in the Greek one, and the historical apparatus for the 
diffusion transfer is neatly in place. In the cases of the fourfold 
negation and the rope-snake, wood-fire, and _ fire-smoke 
exempla, any one of them might easily have arisen in two 
settings independently; but when all three of them have done 
so, in conjunction with detailed parallels in the forms of 
argumentation, it becomes harder to account for and the 
reasonable step is to look around for the possibility of diffusion 
from one setting to the other. Random similarities that arise 
from the complexity and fecundity of different cultures cannot 
be expected to have overall cogency and systematic coherence. 


Merely to note that every type of thought on the Greek side 
is also found on the Indian, and vice versa, does not, however, 
consider the emphases. What was found to be prominent, even 
dominant, in one culture, may occur as a minor feature of the 
other. Despite their multitude of detailed similarities, in terms 


of these proportions and emphases Indian and Greek cultures 
were indeed different. It is these differences which were 
exaggerated by scholars of the colonial era and hardened into 
the unwarranted East vs. West dichotomies that cast “the East 
as some shadowy, threatening ‘other’ with which the West is in 
sharp conflict.”3 One such dichotomy dealt with the two 
cultures’ relationship to the concept of history. 


HISTORY AND TIMELESSNESS 


In the Hegelian Modernist view, history is regarded as the story 
of progress. Hegel himself, and many western scholars in his 
tradition, believed that progress characterizes western 
civilization but not others. Whereas western nations had the 
mandate of continual change for the better built into them, 
nonwestern cultures supposedly remained “ahistorical”; they 
lacked the inner mandate to pursue change up to an ultimate 
consummation which would represent the final triumph of 
civilization and history. 

The full weight of this judgment consists of the fact that, on 
the Hegelian view, the non-western ahistorical cultures were 
not simply out of touch with issues of social improvement— 
they were out of touch with universal Spirit. On this view 
history begins with the fragmentation of Spirit and runs its 
course as the gradual reestablishing of Spirit’s wholeness; 
history is Spirit’s macrocosmic form of the Orphic quest for a 
return to full selfhood. In saying that the non-western world is 
ahistorical, then, Hegel is saying that it is out of touch with 
Spirit. Far from being closer to Spirit, traditional cultures, on 
this view, have lost touch with it altogether. They have 
forgotten their true nature and are not doing the work that is 
necessary to regain it. Timelessness is not really the proper 
domain of Spirit, at least not until its quest for return to fully 
aware selfhood is completed. Instead, time, understood as 
history, is the proper domain of Spirit so long as it is engaged 
in its quest. Hegel divided things into culture, or Work, on the 
one hand, and nature, or Madness, on the other. “Timeless” 
Asia was supposed to be on the Madness side of things. 


This attitude about history and timelessness was an 


“Orientalist” element in early western Indology. In the early 
nineteenth century, for example, the influential French 
missionary J.-A. Dubois argued that “in science, arts, and 
manufactures, they [the Indians] have remained stationary at 
the point where they were two or three thousand years ago.”4 
The British author James Mill, a few years later (1817), 
remarked that from the time of the invasion of Alexander the 
Great to that of the invasion of the British, Indian “manners, 
society, and knowledge”...“presented a very uniform 
appearance.”5 Indians were, as Max Miiller put it, “a people ... 
never destined to act a prominent part in the history of the 
world.”6 Colebrooke agrees, focusing the issue on the 
competition between Greece and India in the European mind of 
his day: “Not only were the genius and characteristics of the 
two peoples widely different, but Greece had no Vedas. There 
was no stagnant period in its history, such as marked the 
institution of castes and the establishment of Brahminical 
ascendancy.”7 In 1908 Risley confidently referred to India as “a 
land where all things are always the same ...”8 More recently, 
Peter van der Veer, commenting on this position, noted that 
“the myth of India’s timelessness was not invented by western 
Orientalists but by the Brahmanic tradition in India itself, in its 
use of ‘the timeless ... Vedas’ ... to legitimate practices that in 
reality depended largely on the historical and regional contexts 
in which they were produced.”9 

An odd situation emerges. India, which has seemed to many 
to be the most spiritually committed of civilizations, is declared 
to be out of touch with Spirit, even to be retarding Spirit’s 
advance by its own inertia. Civilizations that change rapidly 
are declared to be more spiritual than those that remain 
themselves, because the reconstitution of the fullness of Spirit 
is regarded not as a present fact but as a future goal; those 
cultures that hurry toward it, casting off their misconceived 
cultural identities as quickly as they can, are the more spiritual. 


This question of the rate of cultural change has been a 
prominent part of the “competition” between Greece and India 
in the minds of modern scholars. As Conger wrote, “The 
Greeks, to be Greeks, must have shown originality.”10 
Originality, in other words, was an aspect of the very essence 
of “Greekness” or the “Greek miracle.” Yet India is supposed to 


be just the opposite—a culture that stayed the same, sublimely 
indifferent to the call for change and development, for 
thousands of years. Understandably, some scholars have 
regarded this idea as a symptom of “colonial Indology.” Yet 
there is something to be said for the view that history has 
developed at different rates in different cultural settings. 

In the case of the dialectic in Greece and India, for example, 
it appears that the step-by-step linked-problems-and-solutions 
development went much faster in Greece than in India, though 
both traditions in time incorporated the whole milieu of 
stratagems. Surely one of the reasons is, as Colebrooke 
observed, that “Greece had no Vedas.” In India the link 
between philosophy and established religion was solider than 
in Greece; in that situation traditions of thought had all the 
inertia of myths or dogmas making them less malleable. 


In another example, it is said of the Vais’es.ika atomists and 
dialecticians that they “fought ... for the atomic theory and 
sought to develop it against the relentless tirade of the idealists 
through the ages for a period extending over about 1500 
years.”11 But fifteen hundred years is an awfully long time for 
the same argument to go on in more or less the same terms 
with the same modes of argumentation. The forms of argument 
that were effective in this debate in the third and fourth 
centuries AD. were still being used, with very minor 
adjustments, in the seventeenth century. In Greece the same 
range of arguments appeared in less than a century. 


The same chronological disparity can be seen in the debate 
about universals; in Greece it began with Pythagoras and 
Socrates and culminated with Aristotle a century or two later. 
In India the same ground was covered in something between 
eight and fifteen centuries—depending on whether Kan.a-da 
and the Vais’ess.ka Su-tras are dated to the second century A.D. 
or to the sixth century B.c. or somewhere in between. Udayana 
(c. 1000 av.) and Apara-rkadeva (c. 1100 AD.) were still 
engaged in the refinement of Kan.a-da’s theory which had been 
crystallized at least a millennium earlier. 

Though the Greeks “had no Vedas,” Europe during the 
Christian millennium had its “Vedas” firmly in place and 
maintained a pace at least as slow as the Indian, in terms of 


intellectual innovation, for close to a thousand years. Both 
Hinduism and Christianity, as religions that believe their rituals 
and dogmas embody eternal truth, are wary of change. Since a 
past doctrine was, in its day, regarded as absolute truth, it 
cannot simply be discarded without tacitly denouncing past 
teachers and creating problems about the whole credibility of 
the school: If it had once strayed, what is to guarantee that it 
has ever regained its grip on the truth? Thus in India astika 
texts from the Nya-ya Su-tras to the Brahma Su-tras were 
layered accumulations of different ideas which had arisen over 
centuries, newer ideas often appearing side by side with the 
older ones they had been intended to replace. 

So it does indeed seem that cultural and intellectual change 
took place more rapidly in Greece than in India. But it is not 
obvious, today, how a value judgment on this situation should 
be made. There may be a misplaced emphasis in the discourse 
surrounding this issue—or several misplaced emphases. 


For one thing, the West’s self-congratulatory claim of 
progress is not very old. Gordon Childe, in What Happened in 
History, observed that the material conditions of life did not 
change significantly from the Early Bronze Age to the Industrial 
Revolution of the nineteenth century.12 Only in two periods of 
its long history—the Greek period from about 600-300 B.c. and 
the Modern period since the Enlightenment (with its 
promulgation of democratic constitutions, an autonomous 
middle class, and the goal of perfection attained through social 
engineering), the Industrial Revolution (with its suggestion of 
social perfection aided by technology), and the revolution in 
physics early in this century (with its promise of unimaginable 
power for whatever purpose)—can the West claim to be 
conspicuously progressive. And indeed its “progressiveness” has 
come very close to destroying the world as it careened on its 
course. This “progress” may not be something the rest of the 
world should covet. 


RETHINKING TIME AND TIMELESSNESS 


Modernism was essentially the conviction that history is 
instilled inwardly with a force of progress which will be 


effectuated by a kind of vanguard class of “World Historical” 
individuals, and that these individuals live primarily in the 
West. The West therefore is the natural-born leader of the 
world. That this attitude permeated western Indology in the 
nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth—that is, 
the high colonial period—is beyond doubt. But Chakrabarti’s 
Colonial Indology was published in 1995, not 1945. And clearly 
the mainstreams of western scholarly thought about history 
and its subheadings—art history, the history of philosophy, and 
so on—have changed in the intervening half century. In fact, 
beyond the scholarly realm, in cultural arenas in general, even 
popular culture, the Modernist view of history as History has 
lost force and had its hierarchies reversed. Terms such as post- 
Modern and posthistorical, though perhaps overstated, express 
that reversal. 

Still, it is beyond doubt that many western Indologists did 
for a long time hold the view that Chakrabarti criticizes them 
for, so much so that it developed into an “internal Orientalism” 
in which the colonized adopt the views of the colonizer—much 
what Gandhi called “English rule without the Englishman.”13 
As in the psychological process described by Albert Memmi in 
The Colonizer and the Colonized, this stage of internalized 
Orientalism is apt to be followed by a stage of appropriating 
the colonizers’ claims by the colonized. Some Indian scholars, 
for example, insist that India has in fact embodied the force of 
progress, or History, as much as the West has. Bibin Chandra 
Pal, for example, expressing displeasure with the Orientalizing 
attitudes of western scholars, complains that “neither Max 
Miiller nor any other European Orientalist has been ... able to 
grasp the truth that age after age, and epoch after epoch, there 
have been evolution and progress in India as elsewhere.” 14Part 
of Lal’s claim is well taken, that “age after age ... there [has] 
been evolution ... in India ...” But whether this evolution 
should be called “progress” in the western sense of the term, 
and whether the phrase “as elsewhere” truly applies, are both 
less certain. Nothing quite like the cultural change that led to 
Modernism and modernity in the West has ever happened 
elsewhere. That is why Heidegger and Husserl and some other 
western thinkers have claimed that modernity and 
westernization are one and the same, that there can be no 


modernity without westernization, that western modernity has 
gone beyond the scale of previous cultural changes and has 
created a new reality sharply demarcated from the old. Still, 
these thinkers seem to exaggerate the necessity of the 
connection between where an event has happened and where it 
might or could happen. 

In any case, in the writings of Indian thinkers such as Lal 
the mantle of progress, which much of the post-Modern West 
has now turned its back on, is being claimed by the East for 
itself. But the colonized may be appropriating to themselves a 
previous value of the colonizers that has now become a thing of 
little value—or at least a thing of the past. Many westerners 
nowadays would say that if Indian scholars want credit for 
cultural progress they are welcome to it. The fact that 
previously colonized peoples still lay claim to the mistakes of 
the colonizers is not flattering to them. It implies that Europe’s 
castoff follies are good enough for them. Even aside from that 
problem, there may be an error in thinking involved. 


PRE-MODERNISM, MODERNISM, AND POST- 
MODERNISM 


Some Indian scholars feel, when westerners say that India has 
never exhibited exactly that exotic flora which is called 
Modernism, that they are denigrating India as pre-Modern, 
which is taken to mean primitive. But the situation is not that 
simple. 

In the last generation or so, during which Modernism has 
lost much of its credibility in the West—though many 
nonwestern cultures still covet the privilege of entering it—two 
options arose to replace the discredited ideology. Neo-pre- 
Modernism (or pre-Modern revivalism) is an attempt to 
reestablish channels of connection with pre-Modernist cultures 
which were supposedly more harmonious, more communal, 
more feminine, and closer to nature than Modernist ones. Many 
in both Europe and America who were exhausted spiritually by 
the ordeals of Modernism—individualism, patriarchy, and 
technology—turned to this option as to a more spiritual and 


refreshing world. The fact that certain of the values of 
Modernism, such as individualism and the cult of innovation, 
had to be forsaken in this move did not seem to involve too 
serious a loss. This was the age of the flower-child movement, 
the dropout hippie communes, the counterculture, the Summer 
of Love that was supposed to last forever. This was also the 
period when young westerners in enormous numbers went to 
India seeking a mystical, goddess-based, supposedly 
nonpatriarchal culture, where “the link of life with the archaic, 
the contact with the profoundly mysterious and ancient 
coherence of existence had not been torn apart—the placenta 
had not yet cut loose.”15 

Clearly, though European imperial authors may have looked 
down on India as pre-Modern, the value-situation has changed; 
for at least a generation now many westerners have envied 
India its elements of pre-Modernism, regarding it as a superior 
way of life. Indian authors such as Chakrabarti are trying to 
right the intellectual wrongs that an earlier generation of 
westerners did to their tradition, though the western attitudes 
in question are for the most part long over. To Indians who are 
striving for Modernism the intrusion of dropouts from western 
Modernism seeking pre-Modernism in India may be 
unwelcome. But it is nonetheless meaningful that since 
sometime in the 1960s many western cultural workers and 
intellectuals have regarded India, not the West, as the superior 
culture. 


The second option that arose when Modernism vacated its 
seat of authority might be called post-Modernism proper. The 
essential difference is that the neo-pre-Modernist is willing to 
relinquish the package of ideas which has been called the 
Enlightenment and to live with the pretense that Modernism 
never even happened. The post-Modernist, on the other hand, 
is not willing to give up the basic Enlightenment package. 
While stunned by the hideously destructive consequences of 
Modernism on the world scene—colonialism, patriarchalism, 
racism, world war, holocaust, environmental pollution, and the 
hegemony of international corporations—he or she is 
nonetheless unwilling to jettison the Enlightenment package 
altogether and evacuate Modernism of all claim to social good. 


Still, post-Modernism does relinquish the use of the concept 
of truth for purposes of power, and with it ideas of the 
hierarchization of cultures, which it tends to relativize rather 
than hierarchize. In this regard Indian culture might be 
regarded as not pre-Modern but post-Modern. There are 
problems to attributing cultural relativism to India, since 
Hinduism tends to posit absolutes, one of which is the caste 
system. Still, the coexistence of a half dozen different religions 
and philosophies, and at least that many ethnicities, looks 
culturally relativized in comparison with Christian and Muslim 
cultures in the West. As an Indian journalist writes, “We are all 
minorities in India ... pluralism emerges from the very nature 
of the country.”16 The situation in which every group is a 
minority is the opposite of the Modernist situation, in which 
dominance and centrality were firmly in place and rigidly 
controlled. India with its many ethnic, cultural, and religious 
groups, its many ways of life and lifestyle differences, seems to 
have moved from pre-Modernism to post-Modernism without 
ever having been Modern. Certain of the groups or traditions 
involved in the mélange might be regarded as pre-Modern, but 
taken together as a vast cultural pastiche, they look not pre- 
but post-Modern. India, thus, may be regarded as both pre- 
Modern and post-Modern, with occasional forces within it 
(such as the Bombay Progressives in the realm of art history) 
seeking to penetrate directly into Modernism. 


MYSTICISM AND CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


In the Greek tradition it is the monistic systems that seem to 
carry Indian influence; in the Indian tradition it is the 
formalization of dialectic and logic that seems to represent 
Greek influence. So in effect this study could be construed as 
giving the prize in mystical affirmation to India and in critical 
analysis to Greece—not unlike the prejudices of the colonial 
era. But in fact, the situation is not a simple dichotomy. These 
two ancient cultures were not purely and simply one thing or 
the other; both were complex and multidirectional, and the 
differences between them are not a matter of absolutely 
contrary natures but of relocated emphases. Indian thinkers 
from a very early period demonstrated as acute a capacity for 


critical analysis as the Greeks, but in somewhat different ways. 
Pa-n.ini’s As.ta-dhya-yi- is a meticulously thorough analytical 
description of Sanskrit grammar, especially word-formation, at 
an earlier date than any Greek thinker had produced such a 
work about language. Plotinus, on the other side, was as 
unambiguous a mystic as any Indian thinker, not only in terms 
of the transcendental ambitions of his thought but of his 
personal experiences of what Patafijali calls nirvikalpa sama-dhi. 
Neither mystical nor analytical intelligence is limited to one 
side. 

As Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya said, “Some of the ancient 
Indians were as serious about [constructing scientific concepts 
for the investigation of physical phenomena] as were some of 
the ancient Greeks,” yet this fact has been neglected due to 
“the lopsided emphasis on the world-denying tendency of 
Advaita Veda-nta and on the mysticism associated with yoga 
practices.”17 As a result, “natural science and science-oriented 
philosophical thought is left to the prerogative of the west, and 
there grew a rather distorted view of Indian cultural heritage.” 
He notes that Stcherbatsky, “as late as 1922,” characterized 
Indian thought as “enveloped in the mist of oriental fantasy.” 
Even scholars who “consciously strive to overcome Europo- 
centrism,” he goes on, remain unaware of “India’s contribution 
to the general fund of scientific ideas in the ancient period,”18 
which include impressive accomplishments in geometry (the 
Sulva Sa-tras and other works), astronomy (the Jyotisha 
Vedanga and other works), cosmological mathematics, massive 
agricultural irrigation projects, medical theory and practice, 
siegecraft and warcraft, mechanical devices and automata, and 
so on.19 


In the Greek tradition the “mathematical” dialectic—as in 
Zeno’s arguments—arose in connection with atomism, and in 
India too there was a special emphasis on deconstructive 
argumentation in connection with the atomist tradition. Even 
representatives of schools that are primarily known for logic 
and the syllogism learned how to wield confidently the ancient 
dialectical apparatus. The tradition of commentaries on the 
Nya-ya_ Su-tras?especially Va-tsya-yana (c. 300 AQD.), 
Uddyotakara (c. 635 A.D.), Vacaspati (840 A.p.), and Uddayana 
(984 a.p.)—was one of the strongest carriers of this mode of 


thought. The dialectic has a stronger polemical bent, through 
its emphasis on the reductio or negative argument, and 
ironically, the Nya-ya Su-tras, the great Indian text on the 
syllogism, was defended not primarily through syllogistic logic 
but through dialectical reductions. 

In both traditions the tough-minded rational-scientific 
argumentation clustering around the problems of atomism 
caused conflict with religious authority. In Greece a sign of this 
tension is the prosecution of the philosopher Anaxagoras for 
impiety in Athens sometime in the period 450-430 B.c.20 On the 
other side, “the Nya-ya-Vais‘es.ika [who were] unique in not 
having any religious affiliation ... were best suited to follow a 
scientific line of thought [and] fought ... for the atomic theory 
... against the relentless tirade of the idealists ...”21 In the 
process, the Naiya-yikas became masters of the dialectic. It 
seems that the dialectic arose in India later than in Greece, and 
probably diffused thither from Greece, but still, the fact 
remains that Indian thinkers developed the whole arsenal of 
dialectical arguments and were anything but averse to it. One 
scholar speaks of “the extraordinary appreciation that the 
Greeks had for ... eristic-dialectical virtuosity ...”22 But Indian 
thinkers shared this appreciation and were as given to virtuoso 
demonstrations of it as were the Eleatic and neo-Eleatic 
schools, and others, in Greece. 


THE EXCLUSION OF INDIA FROM THE 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


In the West the distinctions mentioned here have been treated 
as simple and absolute dichotomies: history vs. timelessness, 
critical analysis vs. mysticism. Because of its longstanding 
connection with religion, and the particularly overpowering 
presence of Hinduism, Indian thought has often been regarded 
in the West as something other than—and implicitly less than— 
philosophy, something that lacks the autonomy and abstraction 
of pure philosophy. It may be true, as Zeller wrote, that “the 
Greeks themselves were inclined from early times ... to grant 
the peoples of the Orient ... that they had a share in the 
origination of their philosophy,” and that the ancient Greeks, in 


Halbfass’s words, showed “readiness to accept the possibility of 
a philosophical partnership, of debate and instruction, in what 
is foreign, specifically Indian,” but still their successors in 
modern Europe, as Halbfass points out, tended toward “the 
exclusion of India from the history of philosophy.”23 “There is 
still,” says one scholar, “reluctance in the [western] academic 
world to take traditional Asian thought seriously.”24 Or, as 
another succinctly put it, “Philosophy speaks Greek and only 
Greek.”25 

The high opinion of Indian thought in early nineteenth 
century Europe was reversed steadily until, by the early 
twentieth century, it became usual to omit India altogether 
from the history of philosophy or dismiss it with a phrase or 
two which relegated its thought to the domain of the primitive 
or of religion. Even at the height of Romantic Orientalism this 
tendency was dimly present. Friedrich Schlegel’s famous book 
of 1808, for example, is titled Uber die Sprache und Weisheit der 
Indier (On the Language and Wisdom of the Indians). Regardless 
of the author’s respect for the Indian tradition, it remains true 
that “wisdom” is not the same as “philosophy.” It is something 
more primal or archetypal. One might refer to the wisdom of 
animals, but not to their philosophy. One might refer to the 
wisdom of nature—but not to its philosophy. Wisdom means 
something more instinctual than philosophy, less rigorous and 
systematic—in sum, less rational. “Wisdom” may as easily 
belong on the nature or Madness side of Hegel’s dichotomy as 
the culture or Work side. India was classified in Hegel’s theory 
of history as ahistorical, and although an ahistorical society 
cannot have philosophy in the Hegelian sense, it can have 
wisdom. Wisdom is always the same, it does not evolve or 
follow a path of progress; it is not engaged in history. It is 
timeless and ahistorical. Hegel’s separation of culture from 
nature, and of history from the ahistorical, is paralleled by his 
separation of philosophy from religion. On these dichotomies is 
based “his conviction that Europe, by unfolding the ‘actual,’ 
‘real’ philosophy committed to the spirit of free science, had 
essentially surpassed the Orient.” 26 

So great was the influence of this position for a time that it 
became normal to exclude India, and indeed all of Asia, from 
the history of philosophy. Asia, it seemed, had not yet realized 


the reality of the individual, his rights and responsibilities, and 
instead still spoke of archetypes, as in the mythological 
utterances of the Bronze Age. 

This tendency to exclude India from the history of 
philosophy had already occurred in antiquity. Diogenes 
Laertius began his doxography by questioning whether 
philosophy had originated in Greece or among the barbarians 
of the East, and concluded that Asia did not have philosophy 
per se. His work, first translated into Latin in 1431, at once 
exerted enormous influence. 

The idea of the history of philosophy developed within the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century quest for a universal 
history.27 One such attempt in the field of philosophy 
concluded that “[t]he beginning of the history of philosophy 
may thus be found among the Greeks, or more precisely, at that 
moment when a greater degree of reason developed from the 
culture of fantasy ... and research into basic principles began. 
This took place during the time of Thales.”28 This idea, which 
goes back to Diogenes Laertius, maintained its preeminence till 
Bertrand Russell’s succinct assertion: “Philosophy begins with 
Thales.”29 Another nineteenth-century historian of philosophy 
implies the racial view inherent in the colonial ideology when 
he says, “Philosophy is the fruit of the Hellenic spirit.”30 
Thales’s “spirit of philosophical research,” that author 
continues, “which has been transmitted from the Greeks to 
more recent peoples via a variety of channels, is that which, in 
its different schools, forms, and effects, comprises the compass 
of the history of philosophy.” This view derived, in modern 
times, from the Cartesian school, which generally held that 
“the methodologically ordered and progressive activity of 
reason first occurred among the Greeks,” and did not reappear 
again until postscholastic European philosophy.31 This was bad 
news for the “Orient": “No Asian people ... has lifted itself to 
the heights of free human contemplation from which 
philosophy issues,” a nineteenth-century scholar observed.32 
The fact that Thales’ basic insights seem to have been made 
earlier in the Upanis.ads was either not noticed or neglected by 
agenda. Edward Zeller blithely insisted: “We do not need to 
search for any foreign sources: the philosophical science of the 
Greeks may be completely explained by recalling the spirit, the 


devices, and the educational status of the Hellenic tribes.”33 
Citations of such assertions could go on almost endlessly. In the 
nineteenth century the Romantic Orientalist reverence for the 
Upanis.ads was gradually replaced by the Hellenocentric view 
that better supported the colonial project. The nineteenth- 
century German historian of philosophy Rixner, who early in 
his life extolled the Upanis.ads as the “original source of true 
knowledge,” later called them “ancient mythical and 
phantastical monistic speculations by a kind of reasoning that 
has not yet come of age or ripened to understanding, not to 
mention attained the status of science.”34 

“Ancient philosophy is essentially Greek philosophy,” wrote 
a contemporary of his. “That which the mind of ... the Orient 
has aspired to ... has remained more or less at the stage of the 
primeval phantasies of the peoples.” Another: “Just as its name, 
so philosophy itself is originally Greek.” Another: “It is the 
distinguishing peculiarity of the Greeks, that they were the 
only people of the ancient world who were prompted to assume 
a scientific attitude in explaining the mysteries which 
surrounded them.” Another: “No one now will suggest that 
Greek philosophy came from India, and indeed everything 
points to the conclusion that Indian philosophy came from the 
Greeks.”35 The Oriental Renaissance was over. The enthusiasm 
of the Romantic era was dissolving into the increasingly 
rigorous and constricted perspective of modern philology. 


As modern philology advanced it ceased to believe in what 
the seventeenth-century Islamic scholar Darah Shukoh, 
referring to the message of the Upanis.ads , had called “the 
Great Secret.”36 Philology became increasingly specialized, and 
grand inclusive concepts came to seem wishful and old- 
fashioned. Under the influence of historical linguistics the idea 
of universal history came to seem naive. Just as one language 
family could not be used to gain insight into another, but each 
had to be studied separately, on its own terms, so, it seemed, 
with philosophy. Increasingly in the nineteenth century 
historians of culture in general and philosophy in particular 
distanced themselves from the impulse toward universality. 
There was no “Great Secret,” there were only lots of little 
secrets. Windleband, Zeller, and many others, became 
convinced that “there was no room for sweeping world- 


historical assessments and speculative comparisons.”37 The 
history of philosophy began to be confined in the array of 
tightly separate categories which have caused the most 
fundamental of historical questions—the relationship between 
Greek and Indian philosophies—to remain uninvestigated until 
this time. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF INDIA AS A PARTICIPANT IN THE HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

So our tradition, since it began to become aware of India 
and its philosophies, has proposed two polar attitudes toward 
them. First, in the period of Romantic Orientalism typified by 
Friedrich Schlegel, India was proclaimed the primal font of 
wisdom; this view was strengthened by the translation into 
French by Anquetil Dupperon in 1801-02 of the fifty 
Upanis.ads that Darah Shukoh had translated into Persian in 
1657 under the title Sirr-i Akbar (The Great Secret). The 
Oupnek’hat, as Anquetil called it, came to be seen as the very 
essence of that font, the “original source of true knowledge,” as 
Rixner called it.38 Secondly, at a somewhat later period, 
Europe came to see India as prephilosophical; even its 
reputation for primal “wisdom” was degraded as texts such as 
the Upanis.ads came to seem “mythical and phantastical 
speculations.” 

Since the end of colonialism in India, western attitudes 
toward Indian philosophy have become less defensive. Western 
dictionaries of philosophy now (since the 1960s) contain at 
least an overview article on Indian philosophy and usually a 
series of more focused articles on specific concepts or schools. 
Bochenski included a treatment of Indian logic in his History of 
Formal Logic (1961); Jaspers gave a chapter of The Great 
Philosophers (1957) to Na-ga-rjuna.39 Two recent works on 
“world philosophies” have shown a consciously post-Modernist 
or multicultural perspective. One gives about the same number 
of pages to India (40) and Greece (53); the Greek corpus is, 
however, much smaller, and the other more proportionally 
gives 55 pages to ancient Greece and 95 pages to India. 40 


THE INDIAN MIRACLE 


When the so-called “method” of comparative philosophy 
originated, in the context of the Romantic search for origins or 
archetypes, its purpose was conceived as finding an ultimate or 
Ur-philosophy that lay behind all particular philosophies—a 
single Great Secret, as it were. Methodologically the idea seems 
much like Socrates’ method of looking for the meaning of a 
word by seeking what is common in its various usages. In the 
cases of ancient India and Greece the Ur-philosophy would 
seem to lie semi-hidden but implicit in the prephilosophical 
texts of the Bronze Age Near East. 

I have been as concerned with a search for historical 
connections as for an ultimate source; this book is as much a 
diffusionist study as a comparativist one. Though typological 
comparisons may reveal something about the possibilities for 
thought in a particular age, the present study would not, at 
least to its author’s mind, seem as alive without the lure of 
concrete historical contacts and influences. If Indian and Greek 
philosophies were historically interactive and partially 
formative upon one another, it would seem a mere cultural or 
ethnic prejudice to exclude Indian thought from that history of 
philosophy of which Greek thought is supposedly both the 
source and the central event. 

In terms of the priority issue, assuming that the 
chronologies conventionally used for Indian philosophies are 
more or less correct, the Upanis.ads seem to precede 
Parmenides in monism, and to have directly influenced 
Heraclitus’s view of the process of nature; Jain atomism and 
Ca-rva-ka materialism would seem to precede Democritus 
(though not by much). On the other side Parmenides and Zeno 
formalized dialectic and Aristotle formalized logic well before 
Indian thinkers. One might say that India established the 
content of philosophy, and Greece pioneered its method and 
form. 

In terms of the issue of priority, the amazing thing is how 
close in time the two cultural developments are, each 
preceding in some ways and following in others. The most 
likely or at least obvious explanation of the amazing 
contemporaneity is that both derived from the ancient Near 
East at about the same time. Was the ancient Near East, then, 


as in this century so many have said, the “original source of 
true knowledge”? Tempting though the simplicity of the idea of 
the “nuclear Near East” may be, de Santillana and von 
Dechend, McClain, and others, have shown that much of the 
“wisdom” of the Bronze Age must already have been developed 
in the Neolithic and Chalcolithic periods. 

The contacts and influences presented in this study go part 
way toward bridging a gap which our thinkers have tended to 
regard as unbridgeable. H.-G. Gadamer, for example, writes: 
“Although ... the research in Eastern philosophy has made 
further advances ... what can be considered established is only 
the negative insight that our own basic concepts, which were 
coined by the Greeks, alter the essence of what is foreign.”41 
Obviously, the attitudes of one culture are liable to be 
misinterpreted somewhat in another. Still, Gadamer implies a 
hard-and-fast dichotomy between Greek and Indian that does 
not seem justified. What if some of the “basic concepts, which 
were coined by the Greeks” were not, strictly speaking, “coined 
by the Greeks” but by the Indians, who passed them on to the 
Greeks? Such may be the case with philosophical monism, 
substance monism, atomism, elemental transformation, and 
more. Further, many of the “basic concepts” which, according 
to Gadamer, “were coined by the Greeks” may have been 
inherited by both Greeks and Indians from Near Eastern 
sources; this clearly applies to the idea of the cosmic cycle and 
its accompanying number mysticism, to the monism of the 
pantheos, and perhaps to reincarnationism or something like it. 
The absolute dichotomy which Gadamer and so many others 
draw between the Greek and the Indian needs to be 
reconsidered. It seems to have too much of that desire of the 
West to define itself by demarcating itself off from the East. 


This cavil is not in the least to deny that the Greeks 
performed what the western world has traditionally called a 
“miracle’—but the scope of that miracle needs some 
demarcation. It seems clear that the Greeks cracked the code of 
the dialectic—the dichotomy-and-dilemma with reduction by 
infinite regress, circularity, and contradiction—and the logic of 
the syllogism. This is an accomplishment that easily stands 
alongside the “phantastical monistic speculations” of the 
Upanis.ads as a primal font of civilization—the more so in that 


it does not seem to have derived from Bronze Age Near Eastern 
precedents, which the Upanis.ads may to some extent have 
done. But the philosophical (not prephilosophical) 
accomplishments of India also amount to a “miracle” of 
civilization—an Indian miracle to stand alongside the Greek 
one. 
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Appendix A 


The Aryans 


The traditional western view of the Indo- 
Aryans is that they were an Indo-European-speaking people 
from outside South Asia who entered India around the time of, 
or shortly after, the collapse of the urban system of the Indus 
Valley culture and either contributed to that collapse by 
military invasion or took control of the area after the collapse. 
Recently this long-standing view has been vigorously 
questioned, primarily but not exclusively by Indian scholars 
who have been regarded by some western scholars as 
influenced by nationalistic motives. 

An extreme position is maintained by Kalyanaraman. “It is 
erroneous,” he says, “to suggest that the Aryans ever came to 
India from an alien territory. The people who called themselves 
Aryan ... were autochthonous to the region which is now 
known as Punjab, Afghanistan, Sind and Kashmir.” 1 In his view 
the Aryans composed the R.g Veda at least two thousand years 
before civilization appeared in Sumer and Egypt, whither it 
was brought by Aryan colonists from India. The Sumerians 
were “an Indian race, which passed ... into the valley of the 
Two Rivers” after having developed in the Indus Valley the 
culture and writing system which would be adapted by the 
Babylonians.2Finally he identifies India as “the original ... 
fountain source” of civilization, which was created by the 
Aryans.3 To the West, the Phoenicians, the Persians, the 
Greeks, and, to the East, the civilizations of Tibet, Southeast 
Asia, the Oceanic islands, and the pre-Columbian New World 
were, on this view, all founded by the Indo-Aryans in their 
“almost riotously unimpeded progress.”4 The nationalistic root 


of such claims is stated overtly by Kalyanaraman when he says, 
“The raison d’etre of the Aryatarangini lies in the historical 
injustice which has been done ... by Western historians ...”5 

Similarly, Shrikant Talageri, according to two supporters of 
his position, “has pointed out [that] there is now persuasive 
evidence from diverse sources pointing to India as the original 
home of Indo-European speakers who migrated to the west and 
northwest in prehistoric times. This is the exact reverse of the 
Aryan-invasion theory.”6The “persuasive evidence” for such a 
view may seem to be tortured out of almost nothing, as the 
view itself seems more a postcolonial reversal—a type of self- 
recovering move in which a previously colonized people 
reverses the value structures imposed on them by the 
colonizers—than an attempt to objectively confront such 
evidence as there is. 


Often a scholar of a previously colonized culture feels 
justified in such a maneuver by the previous wrongs of the 
colonizer. It is hard to deny, for example, that the British 
archeologist Mortimer Wheeler exaggerated the importance of 
limited signs of violence in Mohenjo-daro in order to convince 
himself and others that he was dealing with a site of Aryan 
conquest. Thus authors like Kalyanaraman and Talageri feel 
justified in righting an obviously skewed balance by making an 
opposite case. They and others who take what Allchin calls “the 
conservative Indian position” on such matters seem to feel that 
they are fighting the war of independence from the British 
Empire all over again on the level of intellect and scholarly 
construction. Their cultural history has been appropriated at 
many levels by foreigners, and they are fighting level by level 
to take it back. Western scholars are seen as “denying any voice 
to ‘Orientals’ in the Western apprehension of what they are 
about ...”7 These Indian nationalistic scholars may be seen as 
failing in “the necessity for members of an academic 
community to struggle constantly for critical distance on their 
own work,”s but after all, they are emotionally engaged in a 
war of liberation. In denying what often seems transparently 
obvious to the western scholar they are denying that 
“scholarship ... as privileged ground for understanding 
between cultures [is] a universalist ideal that is firmly 
grounded in the liberal tradition of the West.”9 That claim to a 


scholarly “privileged ground” is a part of the distorted mirror 
image of itself that the West sees in the world as a whole. 

There are few today, in East or West, who would 
wholeheartedly defend the idea that the Indus civilization was 
ended by an Aryan Invasion, which has been displaced in most 
people’s thought by factors of climatic change, such as the 
drying up of the Sarasvati River, as cause for the abandonment 
of the Harappan centers. But the issue of the origin of the 
Aryans is still very much contested. What once appeared to be 
a scholarly consensus about the origin of the Indo-European 
peoples in the area north of the Black and Caspian Seas has 
been seriously challenged by the view of some western scholars 
that the Indo-European homeland was south rather than north 
of the Caucasus, in the area of eastern Anatolia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, and environs.10 But even in that case, northwest 
India is still seen as one of several places that the variously 
migrating Indo-European groups later settled in after 
wandering from the vaguely located homeland. 

Yet on the revisionist Indian view, which goes much farther, 
the Indo-Europeans were a branch of the Vedic Indians rather 
than the other way around; the whole vast Indo-European 
migration system, then, originated from what was previously 
regarded as one of its particular sites. In view of what 
Chakrabarti calls “colonial Indology,” the claim is made that 
western scholars reversed the order of things so that a 
nonwhite culture would not seem to be the origin of the whole 
network of Indo-European centers of civilization. Romila 
Thapar, an Indian historian who is reviled by some Indian 
scholars for her acquiescence to many western points of view, 
calls the view that the Indo-European peoples originated in 
northwest India simply “a false theory.”11Allchin distinguishes 
between “the conservative Indian view which regards the 
Aryans and their languages as indigenous to South Asia ...” and 
“the view of western philologists that the Indo-Aryan languages 
were carried to South Asia around the middle of the second 
millennium B.c., as part of the much wider dispersal of Indo- 
European languages.”12 He states that he himself maintains a 
clear commitment to the latter view, which must be based 
primarily on linguistic evidence since western scholars do not 
feel they have located the archeological homeland. Thapar 


again shows her westernizing tendency when she asserts that 
“the linguistic evidence of the Vedic Sanskrit supports the 
coming into India of an Indo-European language from Iran but 
does not support the notion that India was the homeland of the 
Aryan-speaking people.” 13 

Indeed, the tendency of western Indologists for two hundred 
years now to rely on philological evidence is much criticized by 
those who maintain “the conservative Indian view.” Rajaram 
and Frawley, revisionist authors who are connected with the 
Aurobindo Center in Pondicherry, quote Aurobindo himself to 
the effect that philology is a “petty conjectural pseudo- 
science,”14 and from the point of view of Indian revisionist 
authors evidences such as changes in climate and river course 
constitute harder evidence. 


A scholar who is ambiguously placed in regard to this 
breach between western and Indian scholarship is George 
Erdosy, who on the Aryan issue inclines toward the 
“conservative” view, suggesting that the Aryan invasions might 
have been a fiction devised by a dominant Indian group “to 
enhance their prestige by creating a fictitious foreign ancestry 
for themselves”—a position held earlier by Shaffer.15 Erdosy 
goes on to assert that “[t]he view that they were indigenous to 
South Asia” explains certain problems in the Indo-European 
record, such as lack of West- or Central-Asian parallels.16 
Others have frequently pointed to another problem in the 
record, namely that the R.g Veda, though it deals with battles 
and perhaps an invasion, does not suggest a migration, as of a 
people who have arrived in a new land after long journey. 17 

So if the Aryans were indigenous to South Asia, where did 
they live in the Vedic period, and when was that period? 
According to Rajaram and Frawley, “the probability [is] that 
(Harappan) civilization in the Indus Valley (ca. 3000-1900) 
actually represents the declining stages of a civilization 
centered in the Sarasvati Valley. [This civilization] is ... post- 
Vedic.”18 The South Asia-indigenous Aryans, in other words, 
lived in the Harappan region from some time before 3000 B.c., 
and that early period was in fact the Vedic age. The Indus 
Valley culture was a later phase of the Vedic civilization rather 
than a predecessor phase which was replaced by the culture of 


the Vedic Aryans. 

Erdosy’s view supports the even more extreme position of 
Talageri to the effect that the movement of the early dynasties 
—“during and even before, the composition of the majority of 
hymns of the R.g Veda”19—went from East to West rather than 
the reverse, as western archeologists have concluded.20 This is 
part of the larger theory that the Aryans, native to India, 
moved from India to the West, thus carrying their lineage 
finally into Europe. Talageri “claims that many of the ancient 
Europeans are descendants of Indians who were driven out of 
India in a series of campaigns” by other Indians.21 These 
campaigns are vaguely reconstructed from elements of Indian 
tradition which westerners have generally regarded as 
mythological, such as the so-called Battle of Ten Kings, which 
is arbitrarily placed around 3730 B.c. The Iranians, Persians, 
Parthians, Celts, Greeks—indeed, “nearly all the ancient Indo- 
Europeans” “he traces to India.”22 He even traces specific 
individuals, such as Zoroaster, back to India, whence, 
supposedly, the prophet emigrated under military pressure as 
early as the third or early second millennium B.c. In seeking 
arguments to support these revisions such authors argue that 
the Pura-n.as were far earlier than the Vedas, reversing another 
basic conclusion of western scholarship. “[O]verwhelming 
evidence,” write Rajaram and Frawley without enumerating it, 
“suggests a layer of civilization before the rise of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and the Indus-Sarasvati Valleys. The Indo- 
Europeans were part of this ancient layer....Its heartland was 
the region from the Indus to the Ganga. The R.g Veda is a living 
remnant of it.”23 Vedic India thus precedes the ancient Near 
East as the “cradle of civilization,” and the R.g Veda extends 
much farther back into antiquity than western linguists had 
believed. 


This fabulous construction more or less reverses all the 
relevant conclusions of western scholarship. On this view, for 
example, the language of the Indus Valley seals must be an 
Indo-European language, a later derivation of Vedic, yet, as 
Allchin points out, “[NJearly all the scholarly attempts to 
pinpoint the language of the Indus seal inscriptions agree (with 
one to two exceptions) that the evidence points to its being 
structurally ancestral to Dravidian.”24 This whole pan-Indian or 


Indocentric construction may be viewed as a postcolonial 
reversal—a turning of the tables on the British conquerors by 
Indian scholars who reverse their assumptions and conclusions, 
in effect taking Indian history back into their own hands. 
Unfortunately, if those hands seem willful in their handling of 
the evidence, the reversal will only tend to reinforce the 
colonists’ self-righteous sense that there was a real need for 
them to take charge in the first place. 
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Appendix B 
The Aryan Invasion 


Allchin notes that “there is a fashionable 
tendency these days to dismiss ‘Aryan invasions’ as mere 
myths, the aberrations of ‘Diffusionist’ thinking.”1His tone, 
calling the dismissal merely “fashionable,” implies he still 
believes in the invasion, or anyway does not believe there is 
enough reason to thoroughly dismiss it. Yet elsewhere, in 
contrast, he asserts bluntly: “It is unlikely that there was any 
single migration, let alone ‘invasion,’”’2 in effect taking the 
“fashionable” view himself. And yet in another passage he 
describes the Aryans as conquerors, mentioning “the picture 
which we have from the material record of the Indo-Aryans as 
a mobile and warlike aristocracy.”3 And still again, after 
remarking that the people of the Cemetery H culture seem 
likely to have been Indo-Aryans, he declares: “[T]here appears 
to be a good case for seeing in the Cemetery H culture the 
presence of an element of foreign intruders who have 
dominated the existing population ...”4 Elsewhere he opines 
that “the Indo-Aryan speakers accorded themselves an elite 
role,” raising echoes of Colin Renfrew’s concept of “elite 
dominance.”5 It is true that in these remarks Allchin is not 
talking about the Aryan Invasion per se, as conceived, say, by 
Wheeler, but a later smaller version of it; the Harappan urban 
system has already crumbled or begun to crumble, and it is its 
late Cemetery H remnant that the Aryan “warlike aristocracy” 
conquers and dominates. Still it is evidently difficult for an 
Englishman of the colonial generation to fully withdraw his 
belief-system from the Invasion. Compromising somewhat, 
Allchin declares a “clear assumption” that Indo-Aryan 
languages were brought into India from without, but notes that 


this “is unlikely to have constituted an invasion or invasions.”6 
What emerges from these shifting positions is a compromise 
which might endure, rejecting the full-scale Aryan Invasion, yet 
keeping the Aryans as intruders from Central Asia who 
establish a position of dominance over what is left. 

So in response to both a revised appraisal of the Harappan 
evidence and a nationalistic backlash among Indian scholars, 
the Aryan Invasion is being reconceived as an Aryan Migration. 
On this view it would have been a version of the Vo- 
Ikerwanderungen made familiar from the later Germanic 
migrations—“driving their herds before them,” as Breasted 
imagined such a mass movement, “with their families in rough 
carts drawn by horses ...”7 According to Diakonoff, “[T]he 
main tribal mass ... moved along on foot with its cattle, 
probably accompanied by heavy carts. Pastoral tribes ... in 
time exhaust the steppe within the region they inhabit and are 
thus continually compelled to resettle in new places.”s Thus the 
Indo-European dialects spread from the homeland “more by a 
process of osmosis than by mass replacement of whole 
populations ... [in] a real migration, probably a slow migration 
... unmounted herdsmen practising subsidiary agriculture ...”9 
Diakonoff regards it as probable that, by the time the Indo- 
Aryans were on their way into northwest India, “the tribal 
aristocracy began to use war-chariots,”10 though the masses of 
people trudged along behind them with their carts. The Indo- 
European movements, he says, “must not be seen as victorious 
expeditions of conquerors,” but as migrations of “pastoral 
agriculturalists over the spring grass in the course of a number 
of generations.”11This tendency to deemphasize the 
charioteering and the aspect of conquest—especially in the case 
of Indo-European movements into northwest India—and to 
emphasize the aspect of peaceful pastoral migration has been 
intensified recently by Hindu nationalist sentiment. 


But here and there, still more recently, the scholarly feeling 
has showed signs of turning back toward the nineteenth- 
century idea of the fierce Indo-European warrior class and the 
elite dominance theory of their method of conquest. “It is 
time,” says Robert Drews, “to put the PIE speakers back in their 
chariots.”12 His reexamination of both linguistic and 
archeological evidence leads him to a redating of both 


charioteering and Indo-European conquests to about 1600 B.c. 
“All the Indo-European movements of the Bronze Age that we 
know about are takeovers, date no earlier than ca. 1600 B.c., 
and are associated with chariot warfare.”13 There is, he insists, 
“reason for reviving the old notion that the Indo-European 
‘invasions’ were in fact conquests by charioteering people” who 
constituted “an international elite.”14 This is especially true, he 
argues, for “the Aryans of India,” for whom “charioteering was 
an obsession.”15Various evidences suggest to Drews that the 
Aryan Invasion of northwest India did not take place overland 
across the Hindu Kush but by the sea route through the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean which Mesopotamian merchants had 
used since the late third millennium.i6 Still, by Drews’ dating, 
the Aryan Invasion would have come in the sixteenth century 
B.c., seemingly after the abandonment of the major cities of the 
Indus civilization for nonmilitary reasons, and thus would not 
have involved a conquest of urban-based armies but of a less 
concentrated rural population. The last word has not been said 
on all this. 
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Appendix C 


Black Athena and Western 
Xenophobia 


Martin Bernal, in the first volume of his 
Black Athena,1 argued that in the nineteenth century the 
various academic fields that deal with the Greek and Latin 
classics—archeology and philology above all—were concerned 
not to allow Semitic influence on the ancient Greeks. He seems 
clearly to have been right about that, and the tendency, as he 
correctly averred, maintained its momentum well into the 
twentieth century. But Bernal’s feeling that anti-Semitism was 
still a dominant concern of western classicists as late as 1985, 
when he was writing, seems exaggerated. T. B. L. Webster’s 
demonstrations of Near Eastern—mostly Semitic—influences on 
Homer were considered risqué in the 1950s,2 but that was a 
long time ago in terms of cultural attitudes, and they have not 
been so regarded for about forty years—quite a long time for 
an attitudinal change to not be noticed by a scholar. 


Bernal’s belief that western classicism featured anti- 
Semitism until 1985 is exaggerated. But while the issue of 
Semitic influence is no longer controversial, suggestions of 
influence even farther afield in terms of both geography and 
ethnicity are still regarded as unacceptable. The community of 
classics scholars who have accepted West Semitic input into 
their subject matter, however grudgingly, may still not be 
anywhere near accepting Central Asian or East Asian or South 
Asian influence from a nonwhite people. 

Bernal, in his second volume, claimed black African 
influence on Greek philosophy—a claim long made by 


Afrocentric scholars.3 It now seems, after the controversy over 
his work has settled down somewhat, that the ambitions of 
Bernal’s second volume have not been successfully carried out. 
While his first volume’s analysis of earlier periods of anti- 
Semitic attitude in regard to ancient Near Eastern culture may 
remain valuable, his attempt, in volume 2, to derive Greek 
philosophy from Africa seems so glaringly unsupported by 
evidence that it is likely to pass without leaving a trace. 

But in a negative sense there will be a ripple. Like the 
diffusionist extravagances of Elliot-Smith a century ago, the 
Quixotic tilting of Bernal’s second volume is in danger of giving 
the whole comparative enterprise a bad name once more. One 
contemporary scholar refers to “that comparative compulsion” 
in western Indological studies, as if there were something 
pathological about it.4 
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Appendix D 


The Golden Thigh 


The tendency which the Pythagoras material 
has to spread out in a web of connections, none seeming like an 
end-point, may be illustrated by what Burkert calls “the most 
remarkable detail of the Pythagoras legend, his golden thigh.”1 
“Antiquity,” Burkert goes on, “understood this as a sign of 
divinity, but we find no explanation of just how this is so.”2 “A 
scholium on Lucian tells us that the thigh of Pythagoras was 
imprinted with the image of Apollo ... But why precisely the 
thigh?”3 Scholars have tended to connect this detail with myths 
of dismemberment, which in turn are interpreted as remnants 
of shamanic legend and rite. Burkert notes rightly that “the 
myths tell over and over of the favorite of the Great Mother 
being wounded in the thigh, as also of the thigh wounds of 
those who attempt to make their way into the underworld. 
Only he who bears the sign can descend into the pit with 
impunity.”4 Yet still, his question—“Why precisely the 
thigh?”—remains unanswered. 

A comparison of mythological motifs points simultaneously 
toward the Bronze Age high cultures of the ancient Near East 
for an answer—and toward India. To begin with Egypt, in the 
coronation rite known as the Ramesseum drama a ritual 
combat occurs in which Horus, the son of Osiris (who 
represents the dead pharaoh) fights Osiris’s enemy, Set, who 
represents a false pretender to the throne. Horus, victorious, 
wrests off Set’s testicles and grafts them onto himself.5 In terms 
of the myth as a whole he has not stolen Set’s genitals but 
regained his own—as a surrogate for his father, Osiris. At an 
earlier stage of the myth, Set had dismembered Osiris, and 


when the dead god’s body was recomposed by the sorceress 
goddess Isis, the genital organ was found to be missing. Within 
a primitive fertility milieu it might seem that Set has deprived 
Osiris of his genital in order to deprive him of kingship, that 
sexual potency, as in so many cases recorded by J. G. Frazer in 
The Golden Bough, was specially associated with kingship and 
that the king, without it, must be replaced. 

In any case, after his fight with Set, but in the same 
ceremony, Horus hands the thighbone of a sacrificed ram to his 
father, who is symbolically present, and says, “Behold, I 
plucked the thighbone from yon Set.”6 Yet it was not Set’s 
thighbone but his testicles that were taken from him. At this 
point in the ceremony, the thigh seems to have become a 
disguised or surrogate genital. 

In the Sumero-Akkadian Epic of Gilgamesh something similar 
is found, though more heavily disguised. Ishtar, the goddess of 
sexuality, has propositioned Gilgamesh. He has refused to 
become her lover, declaring that her lovers all become her 
sacrificial victims. Angered, she sends a champion called the 
Bull of Heaven to fight Gilgamesh and his male friend Enkidu 
because of their rejection of sexuality. When Gilgamesh and 
Enkidu dispatch the Bull of Heaven, Enkidu throws the beast’s 
right thigh in Ishtar’s face as a gesture of insolence.7 Ishtar’s 
response is to gather “the votaries, the pleasure-lasses and the 
temple harlots” around the bull’s thigh to lament. 

This is clearly a fertility motif. When the figure who 
represents male fertility and hegemony dies or disappears, as in 
the Babylonian Tammuz liturgies, the temple harlots and 
votaries of Ishtar lament the event. It is not simply his death 
that is lamented, it is his loss of fertility. They lament because, 
deprived of its fertile lord, the land goes barren. The 
lamentation over the bull’s thigh is in effect a lamentation for 
his fertility or sexuality. Once more the thigh seems a surrogate 
phallus. The scene is reminiscent of the moment in Egyptian 
myth when Isis and her maidens lament the loss of Osiris’s 
phallus and attempt to revive it, as Ishtar and her votaries may 
hope to revive the bull’s “thigh.” 

This motif is found repeatedly in the world’s fertility myths. 
Aphrodite’s lover Adonis was wounded in the thigh by a boar’s 


tusk, thereby setting up the lamentation of the bereaved sex 
goddess (Hdt. I.34-45). It surfaces again in the Grail legends, 
where, according to Chretien de Troyes, the Grail king, 
Amfortas, is wounded in the thigh, causing the earth to fall 
barren; but according to Wolfram von Eschenbach’s version, 
the wound is in the genitals. The displacement of genital to 
thigh occurs frequently in the Grail myths. When Gawain, in 
the Quest of the Holy Grail, is nearly seduced by a woman, he 
stabs himself in the thigh to take care of the problem in the 
future. 

Other occurrences of the motif are found in India in the 
Vaira-gya Sataka of Bhartrihari,s where the Ganges River is 
drunk dry by the Rishi Jahnu, who thereafter releases it 
through his “thigh.” Greek myths which fall into this group 
include the myth that, when the fetus Dionysus’s mother was 
incinerated by a lightning bolt, Zeus, the infant’s father, 
rescued the six months’ fetus from the ashes and incubated him 
in his thigh for three months, then delivering him 
(Apollodorus, II.4, Ap. Rh. IV.1137). The same motif is found 
in India again in Harivamsa’s story of the offspring of the sage 
Aurva, “born from the thigh”; he produced from his “thigh” the 
flame that would burn up the world at the age’s end.9 Again, 
Indra has an adulterous affair and his son from it, Kutsa 
Aurava, is born from his thigh.10 Such myths represent an 
attempt by the male to take over or lay claim to the power 
center of the female, her birth-giving ability. The web runs 
back to India again when Pliny says that the myth of the birth 
of Liber (Dionysus) from the thigh of Zeus originated in Nysa, a 
possibly legendary Greek colony in India (NH VI.79). 

If this reading of the mythologem is correct, then the thigh 
wound which, as Burkert noted, allows the visitor to enter Hell, 
is a symbolic castration wound indicating that this individual 
no longer has the power to create life, and therefore may 
suitably enter the land of the dead. 

Alongside the story of Pythagoras’s golden thigh, Greek lore 
preserves the story that King Midas of Lydia, who was involved 
in many minor fertility myths, had a golden thigh, and the 
story told by Diogenes Laertius (VIII.73) that Empedocles, “as 
he was going in a carriage to Messene to attend some festival, 


fell and broke his thigh.” (Similarly in the Maha-bha-rata I [2] 
180, one encounters “the rancorous Prince Duryodhana, whose 
thighs have been broken.”) Midas’s case may be connected with 
the cult of the Great Mother, common in his area, in which at 
the burial of an initiate “the ‘dedicated’ member of the body 
was covered with a gold plate” (Prudentius, Perist. X.1076 ff.). 

Pythagoras’s case is more complex and should be connected 
with the fact that his thigh was also said to be imprinted with 
the image of Apollo. Among the Greeks gold was regarded, as 
Sappho says, as an incorruptible metal, a metal which did not 
rust and hence was associated with immortality and deity. To 
attribute a golden genital to Pythagoras is to suggest that he is 
outside of the cycle of birth and death, no longer subject to 
ordinary desires and impulses, his energy that of an immortal. 
Hence it was reasonable to say, as the scholiast on Lucian said, 
that Pythagoras’s thigh was imprinted with the image of 
Apollo. Apollo, the god of transcendence, represented the state 
beyond birth and death. Pythagoras’s golden “thigh” was a 
mark of the tradition that he was a type of being in between 
human and divine. 
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Appendix E 
Philosophy and Grammar 


In the Rg Veda and the Upanis.ads 
language was worshipped as the goddess Va-c, from whom 
both those bodies of texts are said to have been born. Among 
some of the Greek philosophers, similarly, Logos, “word” or 
“speech,” means “the governing principle of the universe,” a 
law “universal and all-pervading.” This usage may have been 
current as early as Heraclitus, and in any case was common 
from the fourth century onward. Both cultures may have been 
purveying a Late Bronze Age cult of language which can be 
seen in Egyptian, Persian, and other Near Eastern traditions. 1 

But subsequently the two cultures developed the theme of 
language somewhat differently. The idea of language became 
steadily secularized in the Greek tradition and _ steadily 
sacralized in the Indian. Early Indian grammarians were 
motivated in part by an anxiety to maintain the efficacy of the 
Vedic rite by guaranteeing the integrity of its text, the 
pronunciation of each word, and the meanings involved. If the 
rite were - performed with an incorrect text, an unrecognizable 
pronunciation, or without understanding of its meaning, it 
would be ineffectual. The apparently earlier development of 
grammatical thought in India than in Greece may speculatively 
be connected with the social function it was performing. Study 
of Sanskrit was a way of fortifying the Vedic rite and with it 
the social privilege of the Aryan community. “In the ancient 
hymns of the R.g Veda semitechnical vocabulary was already 
developed to deal with such linguistic matters as grammar, 
poetic creation, inspiration, illumination, and so on.”2 This 
discipline now seems to begin with Pa-n.ini, but “Pa-n.ini refers 


to ten earlier authorities, most of them presumably 
grammarians.”3 

Pa-n.ini’s date is uncertain. Nakamura feels that his multiple 
references to the Greeks means he must have written after the 
Alexandrian invasion—therefore in the late fourth century at 
the earliest.4 Many scholars, however, feel that the digamma in 
his formation Yavanes/Iawones indicates a considerably earlier 
date, before the disappearance of digamma from Greek—that 
is, the fifth century at the latest. Most scholars recently have 
dated Pa-n.ini to the fifth century without arguing the point.5 
Pa-n.ini’s major work As.t.a-dhya-yi-, then, may have been as 
early as the grammatical observations of Protagoras, which 
were seemingly far more primitive, or he may have been a 
contemporary of the early Stoic grammarians. In either case he 
seems well in advance of the Greeks. 

Pa-n.ini was primarily concerned with the formation of 
Sanskrit words, though in his discussion of them he managed to 
present a more or less complete grammar of Vedic and classical 
Sanskrit. Though Pa-n.ini was no doubt aware of the religious 
associations the Vedic language carried with it, still his As.t.a- 
dhya-yi- is a work of secular scholarship. 

Pa-n.ini’s great commentator Patafijali—commonly dated to 
the second century B.c.—shows the increasing interpenetration 
of grammatical studies and religious philosophy. The first book 
of his Ma-habha-s.ya, or Great Commentary, on Pa-n.ni’s As.t.a- 
dhya-yl-, was comprised mainly of philosophical thinking with 
a transcendentalist Hindu point of view. In keeping with the 
revealed status of the R.g Veda, for example, “[a] linguistic 
item is considered [by Patanjali] eternal and not capable of 
being newly produced.”6 Language was created by the gods 
and not by humans; as such it is not malleable by human 
intervention. This is a view of language related to the so-called 
mantric view which developed from the Vedic cult; the metric 
hymns of the Vedas themselves were known as mantras— 
eternal and creative metaphysical entities in verbal form—and 
a derivative view was later held by the tantric sects, that 
various sacred syllables incarnate divine powers and are 
responsible for creating and maintaining the world of form. 


This tendency is even more prominent by the time of 


Bhartrihari in the fifth century a.p. It was he “who led grammar 
into philosophy proper by making a case for vya-karan.a 
[grammatical theory] as a dars‘ana, a view about ultimate 
things, eventually about liberation.”7 Here too the eternalist 
metaphysical view of language is in effect. It is basic to 
Bhartrihari’s view that “the linguistic units are permanent,” 
and that “language is innate and without a beginning”s—that 
is, it is eternal in the way metaphysical entities are said to be. 

Bhartrihari is essentially in the Veda-ntic tradition. Much of 
his thought is modeled on the Upanis.ads and in turn 
influenced S‘an.kara. In the first verse of his Va-kyapadi-ya he 
equated the Absolute, or Brahman, with Language, or S“abda. 
The R.g Veda had already equated language with Brahman, 
using the name Va-c. As language is eternal truth, and the 
Vedas are the essential expression of language, “the Vedic seers 
are not considered to be composers of the hymns but rather the 
‘seers’ of eternal truth.”9 The Vedas as eternal truth are for 
Bhartrihari the S’‘abda Brahman?the absolute as language. 
Through its appearance as the Vedas, S‘abda Brahman creates 
the universe and its cycles. Language is like a divine spirit 
“descending and embodying itself in phenomena ...”10 As 
language contains the names of all things, so, when it becomes 
ontologically reified through its s‘akti, all those things exist 
empirically too. 

The seer of the truth is not merely one who has studied 
grammar but also one who has prepared himself through the 
proper yoga. This s‘abdapu-rvayoga, or yoga of the word, is, 
according to Bhartrihari, ?the door leading to liberation 
(1.14).? It begins with the down-to-earth purification of one?s 
everyday language from grammatically incorrect forms. This 
seemingly inconsequential point has two purposes. First, since 
language is eternal and unchanging, the speaker who changes it 
by speaking incorrectly is straying from a fixed, eternal code. 
Moreover, since language represents eternal truth, and that 
truth is embodied in the Vedas, the speaker who wanders from 
this eternal truth is threatening the Vedas and the religion and 
society which are based on them. If language is changed it will 
no longer be the language of the Vedas, and the society whose 
hieratic language is not Vedic will lose Vedic accreditation. The 
compact by which the gods entrusted this society with the 


Vedas will have been broken. Secondly, it was held that acts of 
speaking incorrectly leave traces that obscure the vision of the 
truth?the Vedas, or the S‘abda Brahman. Repeated use of 
proper grammar gradually cleanses the mind of these traces. 
This stage is followed by breathing practices and mantric 
recitation, which further cleanse the mind of past traces. 

The most essential and most difficult requirement is the 
“suppression of sequence,”11 meaning, in terms of language, 
word order, but also the sequencing of thoughts. This is not 
unlike what Patafijali in the Yoga Su-tras called the suppression 
of mental fluctuations. Finally the mind is quieted and the 
intuitive experience of S’abda Brahman can ensue, which 
brings with it moks.a or release from the cycle of 
reincarnations. “[B]y practicing the Vedas, the vast darkness is 
removed ...”12 


Bhartrihari’s religion of language, or yoga of the word, did 
not, however, refer to language genetically. It was strictly the 
language of the Vedas and Upanis.ads—that is, Sanskrit— 
which was worshipped. In addition to being the language of the 
Vedas, Sanskrit was also the language of the ruling class—the 
Aryans and Aryanized groups—and the exclusivity of their 
language represented also the exclusivity of their privilege. The 
worship of the Sanskrit language, in other words, became a tool 
of dominance. Noncaste (non-Aryan) Indians were regarded by 
Aryans as unclean and subhuman—and that low status was 
represented by the fact that they did not use the Sanskrit 
language. The Manavadharmas‘astra decrees that if a noncaste 
Indian shall have accidentally seen the performance of a Vedic 
rite the Aryans should pour molten lead into his eyes. Similar 
feelings would have been provoked by the use of Sanskrit by a 
non-Aryan Indian. 

The attitude was much the same toward foreigners, who did 
not natively speak Sanskrit, the language of the gods. 
Foreigners, like non-Aryan Indians, were regarded as inherently 
degraded, lower than the Aryan in ways that could never be 
remedied because they were metaphysically permanent, like 
the nature of one’s soul. 

In the classical age of Hinduism, from the early centuries 
A.D. through the Gupta period, Hindu xenophobia or exclusivity 


increased steadily; Bhartrihari’s new form of the religion of the 
Sanskrit language—still based on the Vedic worship of Va-c but 
reconceived in terms of the new Hinduism with ideas from 
Veda-nta liberally included—was an expression both of 
Sanskrit’s unquestioned cultural hegemony in the Middle Ages 
and of the Hindu community’s aversion to having contact with 
peoples who were not sanctified by being native speakers of it. 

In Greece, meanwhile, the idea of language was becoming 
increasingly secularized. The concept of logos started, with 
Heraclitus, as a deity, but to the Stoics it was a secular concept 
whose principal meanings were “reason” and “speech.” It was 
still regarded as fundamental to philosophy, but not in a 
theological so much as a technological way. As Chrysippus put 
it! “Philosophy ... is the discipline concerned with reason 
(logos).”13 

Philosophers in the fifth century B.c. began to show special 
interest in the mechanics of how their language worked. 
Protagoras, for example, “distinguished the three genders” 
(Aristotle, Rhet. 1407b 6).14 This seems an elementary thing, 
but may never have been articulated before, at least in the 
context of philosophy. In the fourth century Plato worked on 
etymology in the Cratylus and Aristotle on declensions in the De 
Interpretatione. Subsequently “it was the Stoics ... who first 
formulated traditional grammar,”15 beginning with “their 
doctrine of the cases of the noun and their verbal tense 
system.”16 Gradually this process of piecemeal decoding 
developed into the discipline of grammar, especially in the 
writings of the Stoics, above all Chrysippus. From being treated 
under the heading of “Diction” as a subheading of “Dialectic,” 
grammar gradually became a separate discipline. 

The period of this development was also characterized by 
an increasing secularization of language, an _ increasing 
separation of it from religious types of thought. The Stoics, for 
example, “preferred ... a very plain language.” “[They] may ... 
have been impressed by the idea that it was in ordinary rather 
than in highly refined language [that] reason articulated itself, 
and that, hence, a study of ordinary language was 
philosophically much more relevant.”17 

At the same time that grammatical studies were developing 


within the context of philosophy, the Greek language gradually 
lost its cultural value as defining a certain community, even as 
the grip of Sanskrit on Indo-Aryan identity was tightening. As 
late as the fourth century B.c. there was a sense that the Greek 
language belonged to a certain ethnic group. Theoreticians of 
linguistics regarded “Hellenism” as the primary stylistic 
criterion. “Aristotle ... said (Rhet. 3.5 [1407a 19-20]) that 
Hellenism is the principle of diction.... Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus ... says that the other virtues are of no use if they 
are not accompanied by this primary virtue (Ad Pompeium 
3).”18 This was a criterion which obviously tended to exclude 
foreigners, though one could learn linguistic “Hellenism,” 
which wasn’t, like Sanskritism, a matter of birthright. 
Hellenism was never identified with blood and soil to the 
extent of Sanskrit in Hindu culture. To begin with it was just a 
matter of a certain style of speaking and writing; lacking it 
might make one less of a cosmopolitan sophisticate, but would 
not render one subhuman. 

And in fact the elevation of the virtue of “Hellenism” did 
not survive the immersive contact with other cultures. After the 
Alexandrian conquest of West and South Asia, Greek was 
deliberately simplified and converted into a language for 
foreigners—the koine- or common dialect. While Aryan Indians 
were jealously guarding their language and keeping it safe from 
the profanation of being spoken by non-Aryans, the Greeks 
were literally giving their language to foreign peoples, even 
making a new form that was especially tailored for them. At 
about the time Bhartrihari’s religion of hypostasized Sanskrit 
was formulated in India, the Greek grammatical tradition 
culminated in Apollonius Dyscolus’s various works in the 
second century AD. and Priscian’s Institutiones in the sixth, 
modern-style descriptive grammars dealing with sound, word- 
formation, and syntax, and assuming a vocabulary of concepts 
including the parts of speech and the “accidents” such as 
gender, number, case, mood, and tense. 19 


India, as well as Greece, provides a contrast with 
Bhartrihari’s transcendentalist view of language. In the age of 
the na-stika religions—traditionally the sixth century B.c.— 
religious and philosophical pluralism reigned in India. Aji- 
vikism, Jainism, Buddhism, Upanisadism, Vedic ritualism, Ca- 


rva-ka materialism, and various brands of Skepticism coexisted. 
There was no absolutely dominant denomination that could 
make everyone else feel like an outsider. In the following 
period, the Mauryan Empire, Buddhism was the leading 
religion, and the possibility of being considered an outsider to 
Vedism was not a threat. At that time Buddhism, as it rejected 
the Vedas, also rejected?or at least neglected?Sanskrit. The 
native language of the Buddha is unknown, though it is 
presumed to have been a Middle Indic dialect related to 
Sanskrit, the Pra-krits, Pali, and other Indo-European dialects of 
north India. When he started teaching, the Buddha adopted the 
principle of teaching in the native language of his listeners— 
the exact opposite of Hinduism’s desire to exclude non- 
Sanskrit-speakers from their tradition and their lore. The 
Buddha seems to have taught primarily in four languages, 
including Magadhi, the language of Magadha where his royal 
patron Bimbisa-ra lived, and three related languages that 
occurred natively in the regions of his annual sojourning and 
teaching. These versions of the teachings have all been lost, 
preempted by the translation into Pali, another related dialect 
or language of north India. Several centuries later, during the 
period of the rise of Hinduism to hegemony, the canon was 
translated into Sanskrit, though it did not exercise a presence in 
that form comparable to the Pali and, later, the Tibetan and 
Chinese. Japanese, Burmese, English, and many other linguistic 
embodiments of the Buddhist canon followed as it traveled 
from culture to culture. Buddhism, like Hellenism, after a time 
aimed itself specifically at foreign cultures and attempted to 
present itself to them in useful forms. 


Meanwhile in the early centuries a.D. Hinduism was putting 
itself together as a major unified religion, reconciling 
components as varied as Vedic Vaisnavism and Dravidian S 
aiva Tantrism. By the Gupta period Hinduism’s dominance was 
unquestioned and that is when Bhartrihari’s full-blown religion 
of Sanskrit was formulated. By the sixth and seventh centuries 
Veda-ntic Hinduism had incorporated so much from Ma- 
dhyamika and Yogacara Buddhism as to render them marginal. 

The Vedic religion in its original Aryan form had exercised 
a more exclusive appeal. Mature Hinduism included countless 
elements of non-Aryan, non-Vedic doctrine, mythology, yoga, 


ritual, philosophy, and magic. Chronologically, the late 
blossoming of Hinduism in relation to Greek culture, which 
was virtually at its end, can account to some extent for the 
counter movements of the two cultural trajectories. As Greece 
was becoming secularized, a vast religion was sweeping all of 
India. This also has been grist for the mill of colonial Indology. 
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Demiurge, 161, 164, 260, 575 
Democedes, 16, 18, 204, 210, 211-213 
democracy, 363, xxii 
Democritus, 73, 212, 333, 349, 382, 444, 492, 520, 621 
atomism, pluralism and, 311, 315, 316-317, 318, 319, 320, 
331, 334, 429, 443, 513, 599, 611 
conventions vs. essences for, 451, 452 
dialectic and, 415, 420, 428, 432 


ethics, impermanence and, 332 
ethics, medicine, imperturbability and, 596, 597, 598-599, 
601, 611, 613, 634n18 
fourfold negation and, 496-497 
materialism (physiologoi) and, 326, 603 
non-difference of, 451, 452, 493-494 
Plato’s censoring of, 491-492, 494 
demonstration, 471 
deporation, Persian/Assyrian, 8 
Descartes, 180-181 
desire, 208, 332, 604, 606, 608, 610, 626. See also orexis 
control of, 600, 628-629 
freedom from, 481, 482, 598, 599 
reincarnation and, 100-102, 108-109, 118 
destruction, 70, 74, 81, 463-464, 531 
detachment, 184, 332, 439-440, 442, 482-483. See also 
apatheia (noninvolvement), senses, withdrawal from 
determinism, 278, 296n242, 326, 327-328, 334, 436, 602-603, 
611 
devas, 257, 276 
devotion, 587 
dhammas, 415 
dha-ran.a-, 180, 272 
dharma, 337, 467, 504 
causality and, 603, 607, 616 
Ideas and, 167-168, 175n30 
mirror of, 338 
release from, 471, 478 
three marks of, 168 
Wheel of, 486n12, 503 
Dharma S a-stra, 163 
dharmadha-tu (infinite interpenetration), 576-579 
Dharmaraks.ita, 369-370, 374-375, 378 
dhya-na, 180 
dialectic, 186, 189, 311, 313, 337, 613, 674. See also identity, 
partial 
absolutist, 421, 428, 433, 437, 479 
ancient logicians vs., 403 
anti-linguistic aspect of, 420 
breakdown of tribal beliefs by, 405 


against causality, 459-463, 468, 498 

cleansing of soul by, 199 

Cynics and, 420, 431, 437-444 

deconstructivist, 403, 428, 455 

development of, 646-647, 649-650, 653 

Eleatics, Ma-dhyamikas and, 422-428, 447nn25-26 

Eleatics, Plato and, 423, 435, 438 

empiricism and, 500 

equanimity and, 420-421 

fifth-century, 430-431 

fire, wood and, 462-463, 498 

formal, 405, 500, 503 

fourfold negation and, 495-497 

illusion’s imagery and, 498-499 

Indian proto, 406-414, 421, 428, 499-505, 501, 645-646, 
649 

job of, 422 

language and, 674-675 

logic and, 421-422, 476, 477 

Loka-yatika/Loka-yata, 406, 410 

Ma-dhyamika (Buddhist), 406, 409, 412, 420, 421-444, 451- 
452, 459-466, 468, 469-477, 478-479, 482-484, 494, 
497, 499-505, 520 

mathematical, 426, 427 

meaning/structure of, 403-404, 417nn1-2 

Megarian, 434-436, 437 

motives of, 420-421 

mystical intuition/transcendence after, 420, 421, 445n7 

Na-ga-rjuna, Greeks, Aenesidemus and, 499-505 

Na-ga-rjuna and, 406, 409, 412, 415, 416, 419-420, 423, 
428, 430, 431, 434, 436-437, 445n6, 446n7, 458, 494, 
499-505, 643 

negative, 437, 438, 441, 495-497 

Nya-ya Su-tras and, 406, 408-414 

Parmenides and, 407-408, 415-416, 420, 421-423, 431, 
432, 438, 460, 461, 464, 499-500, 653 

phenomenalist, 421, 429, 437 

Plato and, 416, 432-434 

pre-Alexander Greek, 414-415 

Pyrrhonic/Skeptic, 451-452, 459-466, 468, 469-477, 482- 


484 
Pyrrhon’s teachers and, 493-495 
reductio ad absurdum in, 420, 423, 427, 446n17, 459, 515 
sophistic movement, Indian skepticism and, 428-430 
on three levels, 458 
total, 416 
transformational, 482 
as uroboric/self-destroying path, 451-452, 469-473 
Zeno and, 416, 417n2, 426, 427, 429, 430, 431, 447nn25- 
26, 461, 649, 653 
dichotomy-and-dilemma structure in, 404, 406, 408, 409, 413- 
414, 415, 416, 422-424, 427, 430, 431, 433, 434, 437, 
459, 493, 653 
Diffusionist theory, xx 
Dr-ghanakha Sutta, 413, 429, 431, 438 
Digna-ga, 510, 515 
dilemma, 414, 416 
Diodorus, 436 
Diodotus, 370 
Diogenes, 17, 230-233, 236n60, 356, 438, 439, 441, 443, 444, 
448n49, 450, 491, 625, 633, 640n117, 669 
Diogenes Laertius, 450, 454, 456, 468, 483, 492, 493, 620, 
626, 651 
Dioscuri, 3 
Dionysus, 118, 120, 126, 130, 133, 148n77, 212, 367, 390, 669 
disjunctions, 532 
discourse, 477 
disposition. See hexis 
devas, 257 
divine telekinesis, 50 
Dodds, E.R., xvi-xvii 
Dogmatism, 479 
dokein/doxa (illusion), 54-55, 134, 169-170, 300, 316, 521 
dokos, 50-51, 52, 54-55 
dompteur, 281 
doxa (belief), 617 
drama 
India, Greece, post/Alexandrian/Roman period and, 386-— 
388, 401n199 
Dravidian(s), 194, 112, 115, 126, 141, 258, 277, 286, 


297nN265, 660 
Sumero, 245-246, 257, 283 
dravya, 178 
dreaming, with gods, 266-267 
drugs, 262, 263, 271, 286, 295n31, 367 
dualism, 37, 52, 55, 56. See also Advaita Veda-nta 
absolute unity beyond, 560, 561, 574 
gate, 57 
Jain, 197-198, 205n8 
mind/body, 128-129, 197-198, 205n8 
non-dualism and, 552-554, 556-558, 592, 601 
Orphico-Pythagoraean, 128, 162 
Plato and, 158, 197-198, 326 
reincarnation and, 122-123 
soul, body, matter, 562, 564, 603 
transcending of, 479-480 
Zorastrian and Sa-m.khya, xxviii, 122, 171 
duh.kha (suffering), 168 
dyad, 161-162 
eagle, 262, 263 
iconography of, 216, 247, 262, 269-270 
earth, 301, 303 
Edenic age, 72 
education 
colonialism and non-Western, xxii 
Greek (paideia), xxii, xxiii, xxiv, 351, 355, 359, 361, 363- 
364, 651 
higher, 354-355, 394n28 
rejection of, 603, 613 
Egypt, 80, 86, 87, 246, 672. See Also The Book of Dead 
afterlife and, 115, 116-117, 131-138 
Black Athena and, 666-667 
the Book of Dead and, 129-130 
cosmic person in, 24—25, 31 
diffusionist theory of, xx 
first civilization and, 238, 242 
Greeks and, 5, 282 
iconography, India and, 251, 258-260, 269-270, 271 
India trade routes with, 350, 383-384 
kun.d.alini- and, 213-214, 269-271, 298n267 


mythology of, 257, 259, 302, 668 
“one and many problem in, 24, 46, 301 
pharaoh, avatarism and, 130-131 
reincarnation and, 126-142, 152n148, 156n209, 260 
shamans/priests for, 264, 268-274, 284 
soul, body and, 116, 128-130 
theurgy of, 591 
yoga and, 268-274, 285, 298n267 
ekstasis, 584n38 
Elean-Eretian school, 437, 477 
Eleatics, 45, 49, 58, 64n48, 68, 80, 105, 110, 157, 311, 312, 
316, 331, 524 
Being, non-Being and, 530 
dialectic, Ma-dhyamikas and, 422-428, 446n17, 461, 463, 
650 
dialectic, Plato and, 423, 435, 438 
monism of, 49, 52, 307, 315 
sophists and, 428-429 
elements, 38, 40, 123, 124, 142, 157. See also illusion 
air, 34-35, 46, 301, 302, 306, 331, 541, 545 
a-ka-s‘a/aither, 301, 304, 305, 306, 308, 525, 541 
Chinese, 301 
earth, 301, 303, 313-314, 525 
as the Few, 68, 301 
fifth, 301, 307-308, 525 
fire, 38, 40-43, 63n35, 77, 90, 121, 136, 301, 304-305, 306, 
313-314, 462, 520, 525, 541, 545 
four, 301, 305, 306, 307, 326, 337, 345, 524-525 
Greek doctrine of, 305-309, 311, 314 
Indian doctrine of, 301-305, 308-309 
materialism and, 301, 306 
opposites and, 306 
relationship of, 303-304, 307, 313, 320, 324n28, 327 
seven, 304 
six, 520, 614 
of soul, 202 
three, 318 
transcendence/disappearance of, 345 
two fire doctrine of, 304-305 
water, 29-30, 301, 302, 303, 313-314, 327, 331, 407, 525 


elenchus (test), 432, 433, 439, 476, 493, 520, 524 
elephant iconography, 256 
emanations, 585-586. See also regression 
emotions, 600, 608, 609, 623, 628-629, 636n50, 606, 635n40. 
See also pathos; sam.ska-ras; vedana- 
Empedocles, 18, 67, 163, 179, 193, 526, 669 
atomism, pluralism and, 314, 315, 316 
cosmic cycle of, 68, 73, 162, 314 
death of, 107, 201-202 
elements and, 305-307, 308, 311, 313, 520, 524-525 
medicine and, 596, 597 
naturalism and, 330-331 
One and Many problem and, 45, 58, 157, 307, 312 
Orphism, reincarnation and, 106-107, 127, 132-133, 563 
physiology of, 212 
reincarnation and, 68, 99, 102, 104, 106-107, 109, 111, 113, 
135, 139, 140, 145n32, 178, 201-202 
as shaman, 15, 67-68, 107 
empiricism, 326, 331-333, 339-340, 638n82 
of Buddha, 339-341 
dialectic and, 500 
inductive, 512-513, 516 
radical, 338 
for science, 330, 333 
verification process of, 340-341, 612 
emptiness, 38, 406, 431, 434, 441, 466-467, 469-471, 472, 
483, 493, 509n64, 538n44, 643 
energy. See S akti 
engkephalos (cerebral-spinal fluid), 212-213 
Enkidu, 669 
enlightenment, 378, 439 
Buddhism, detachment and, 439, 441, 456, 469, 478, 613 
embyro of, 169 
fertility heroes and, 275 
full, 277, 502 
Hindu, 547 
middle position for, 456-457 
mind and, 169, 343, 478 
in the moment in, 442, 482 
non-ego for, 547 


pra-n.a and, 544-545 
premeations of, 575-576, 585, 586 
shortcut/direct path to, 441-442, 443 
stages for, 14-15, 267 
Stoics and, 546-547 
Epictetus, 621, 625, 626, 629, 630, 631, 640n110 
Epicureanism, 602 
atomism of, 520, 618, 622, 639n111 
causality for, 613 
ethics, imperturbability and, 596, 597-598, 599, 600, 601, 
609, 611-618, 631, 632 
hedonism, missionary qualities and, 619-621 
knowledge theory for, 612-613 
lifestyle of, 602 
mental process reformation in, 617-619 
naturalistic ethics of, 614-617 
naturalistic psychology for, 613-614 
syllogism of, 441, 451, 511-516, 520 
“the Four Medicines” of, 618 
therapy of, 618-619, 641n137 
Epicurus, 320, 333, 334, 338, 501, 513, 600, 601, 609, 611, 
619, 622, 623, 629, 633 
Epiphanius, 46 
epistemology 
ontology, Plotinus and, 569-571, 572-573 
epoche-(suspension), 454, 456, 457, 471, 473, 479, 481, 483, 
484, 630 
equanimity, 420-421 
Eratosthenes, 356, 357 
eros, 208, 257, 376 
error, 162 
eschatology, 111, 112, 123, 146n41 
essence(s), 455, 467 
conventions vs., 451, 452 
unchanging, 459-460 
essentialism/eternalism, 475 
Etana, 262-263 
ethics. See also Platonic ethics 
Buddhist, 534, 595-596, 602-608 
Cynic, 439-440 


Democritus, impermanence and, 332 

equanimity and, 420-421 

forms of, 595 

Jainism and, 201, 534, 595 

mystical experience as path above, 587 

Orphism and, 201 

Stoic, 542-543 

Vas‘es.ika, 534 

ethics, imperturbability of 

A-ji-vikas, Carvakas and naturalist approach to, 601-602 

Aristotle, Hellenistic ethics and, 600-601, 609-611 

Democritus and, 332, 598-599, 601 

diffuse of Greek and Buddhist ideas for, 631-633 

early Buddhist interrupting mental process and, 606-608, 
609-611, 617-618, 627 

early Buddhist naturalistic approach to, 595-596, 602, 604— 
605, 614, 615-619, 625-626 

early Buddhist naturalistic doctrine of causality and, 603- 
604 

early Buddhist naturalistic psychology and, 605-606, 614, 
623, 641n137 

early Buddhist naturalistic theory of knowledge and, 604 

early Greek, 595, 597-598, 601, 609 

Epicurean hedonism and, 619-621 

Epicurean naturalistic approach to, 614-617 

Epicurean naturalistic doctrine of causality and, 613 

Epicurean naturalistic psychology and, 613-614 

Epicurean naturalistic theory of knowledge and, 612-613 

Epicurean reforming mental process and, 617-619 

Indian transcendental approach to, 601-602 

medical philosophy of, 596-597 

naturalistic approach to, 596-601, 602-619 

Plato and, 599-600, 601, 608-609 

Stoic interrupting mental process and, 626-630, 640n125 

Stoic later history and, 631 

Stoic naturalistic approach to, 623-626 

Stoic naturalistic doctrine of causality and, 622 

Stoic naturalistic psychology and, 622-623 

Stoic naturalistic theory of knowledge for, 622 

transcendental approach to, 595-596, 599-600, 601-602, 


608 
Eubuleides, 435, 475, 501 
Eucleides, 434-435 
Eudemus, 358, 426, 580 
Eudoxus, 171-172, 212, 382 
eunuch, 359 
Euripides, 99, 119, 203, 275, 386-387 
Europe. See West 
Euthydemids, 370-372, 376-378, 387, 398n114, 399n136 
Euthydemus, 416, 429, 435 
evanishment, 560-561, 566n28 
Excluded Middle, Law of, 403, 404, 407, 412, 415, 419, 421, 
430, 436, 437, 455, 460, 461, 463, 469, 489n70 
rejection of, 458, 464, 470, 472-473, 474, 476 
exhalation, 41-42 
experience (perception) See also empiricism 
to action, 605 
to (Aristotle/Greek) action, 608-611 
to (Buddhist) action, 605-608 
to (Epicurean) action, 614 
to (Stoic) action, 622-623 
Being and, 53, 59 
beyond, 603 
categorization of, 606-607, 636n57 
cut off from mind by philosophy, 458 
error, interpretation and, 612 
knowledge from, 330, 340, 450, 471, 602, 612 
phenomenally real, 455, 474, 494 
poiema, mind and, 581 
extrasensory perception, 328, 341-344, 348n65. See also 
siddhis 
Fa Hsiang, 574 
Fa Tsang, 578, 580 
facts, 523, 526, 527, 538 
fasting, 269, 278 
fate, of love, 542, 543 
fertility, 229, 273, 275, 276, 280, 285, 286, 669 
finite, infinite vs., 314-315, 576, 580 
fire, 38, 40-43, 63n35, 77, 90, 121, 136, 301, 302, 304-305, 
306, 545. See also Agni; elements 


Heraclitus and, 38, 40, 42-43, 121, 306, 307, 541, 545 
Path of Gods and, 42-43 
serpent and, 270 
smoke and, 498, 511, 513-515 
two paths of, 304-305 
and universal destruction, 70, 74 
wood, smoke, causality and, 462-463, 498, 511 
five, 301 
Five Fires, Doctrine of, 35, 40-41, 44, 115, 121, 304, 308 
flood, 283 
flying, 263-264 
form, 530 
four, 88, 301, 305, 306, 307 
free will, 140, 278, 296n242, 322, 326, 327, 331, 436, 567n29, 
606, 611, 640n114 
funeral process, 277, 295n236 
game, pure intellectual, 188 
Gandha-ra bias, xxi, xxiv, xxv 
Gandha-ran(s), 60, 66n68 
art, 374, 388-390, 401n207 
Buddhism, 372-376, 378-379, 390, 502 
Ganges Valley, 113, 146n50, 405, 660, 662n20, 669 
Genesis, Book of, 76-77, 257, 270, 313 
genus, 527-528, 544 
geometry, 23-24, 28 
Gilgamesh, 262, 264, 271, 272, 274, 281, 669 
Gnosticism, xxvii, 587 
God. See also monism 
mind of, 575 
nameless/transcendent value of, 25, 259, 313, 458 
nonphysical, 534 
Stoic, 541-542 
god(s), 259, 260, 263, 264, 265, 272, 273, 294n208, 301, 302, 
305-306. See also pantheos; Osiris; specific gods 
active/inactive, 166, 175n23 
all things of full of, 327 
creation of language by, 673 
denial of, 329, 333, 334, 341, 344 
as devas/asuras, 257 
dreaming as communication with, 266-267 


Egyptian, 130-135, 668 
female, 591 
forgetful, 577 
Giants (materialists) vs. (noumenalists), 325, 415-416, 420, 
428 
Greek, 591, 669 
knowing, 591 
as lower levels, 165 
path of, 42-43, 274 
realms of, 586 
sex, 669 
soul, reincarnation and, 105-108, 136-137 
soul, sun (heaven) and, 128-129, 131-132, 157 
(liberated) soul as, 563 
soul as exited, 155n204, 163, 183, 201-202 
war of, 133 
world, 164 
goddess, 55-57, 257, 258, 275 
gold plates, 105-107, 136, 137, 145n28 
Golden Age, 68, 71, 108 
Golden Lion, 578 
Golden Thigh, 668-670 
Good, 189, 434, 447n36 
Gorgias (of Leontini), 416, 420, 426-430, 434, 438, 458, 460, 
501, 564 
rejection of, 521 
Gosa-la, 138-139, 140, 141, 225, 227-228, 230, 231, 232, 
277-278, 295n238, 406 
determinism and, 278, 296n242, 334 
reincarnation and, 278, 296n242 
as shaman, 266, 267, 278-279 
Gotama, 406, 511, 514, 515, 516 
grammar 
categories and, 522, 538n23 
philosophy and, 672-676 
Stoics and, 674 
Great Secret, 652, 653 
Great Wheel, 91 
Great Year, 70-72, 73-74, 75, 78 
Greece 


afterlife and, 135-136, 138, 154n186 

art of diffused through Persian empire, 9-10 

colonialism of, xxiii-xxiv 

currency of, 360, 371, 379, 381, 396n76 

Cynics of, 229-233 

education (paideia) of, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, 351, 355, 359, 361, 
363-364 

India’s colonization by, xx, xxi, xxii 

kun.d.alini- and, 210-213 

Magian (Persian) hypothesis and, 121-122, 123, 124-126, 
149n92, 149n95 

mysticism of, 171 

non-racism of, xxiii, xxiv 

Orphism, reincarnation and, 104-111 

parthenogenesis of, xxvii, 260 

Persia, reincarnation and, 121-122 

Persian wars with, 349, 351, 355-356 

reincarnation appearance in, 102-104, 111, 117-118, 
148n71 

reincarnation doctrine in, 45, 98-103, 103-111, 128-129, 
132-135, 138, 140-142 

shamans and, 268 

shared Attic (koine-), 351-352, 515, 586 

as West’s guiding light, xx 

Greece, post/Alexandrian, post/Socratic period, 353m, 405. See 
also Hellenization; philosophers; philosophy, comparison 
of Greek and Indian; Yavanas; yoga 

aftermath of Alexander’s conquests of, xxiii-xxiv, 357-358 

Alexander’s expedition/conquest to India and, 352-355, 379 

Alexander’s motives/effects of conquests of, 352-355 

architecture of, 361-362 

art, India and, 388-390, 401n207 

As‘oka, Buddhism, Mauryas and, 360-361, 367-370, 373, 
382, 397n96 

astronomy, India and, 384-386, 502, 513 

Bactrian Greek (Euthydemids) Indian conquests and, 370- 
372, 399n136 

barbarians and, 351, 352, 356, 364, 391, 512, xxii 

Buddhism, Greeks and, 372-379, 382-383, 392, 448n49, 
500-501, 503-504 


city/state (poleis) development of conquered lands and, 354- 
355, 356, 359, 360-364, 366, 395n52 

colonial culture in Asia of, 363-366 

cosmopolitan tendencies of, 350-352, 355 

dialectic and, 432-444 

drama/literature, India and, 386-388, 401n199 

ethics, imperturbability, and, 599-601 

Greek books in Indian language in, 350 

Greek’s settlement/culture/philosophy, influence on India 
by, 95n52, 358-360, 395nn54—-55, 500-505, 514-516, 
520, 536, 580-581, 592, 631-632, 642-643 

Indian influence on, 443-444, 491-492, 494, 495, 499, 502- 
505, 540, 549-551, 565n12, 580-581, 592, 632-633, 
641-642 

Indian knowledge in, 390-392 

Indo-Greeks, Menander and, 376-379, 502-503 

inscriptions of, 350-360, 362, 363, 368, 397n100 

merchants of, 350, 351 

sea trade for, 379-383, 383m 

trade routes of, 350, 352, 360, 393n8, 443-444, 449n68 

Wars of Successors and, 358, 367 

Greece, pre-Socratic period 

acoustics, cosmic cycle and, 81-83, 84-88 

Anaximenes, Indian monism and, 33-35 

astronomy (Mesopotamian) in, 11-12, 13-14, 21n68 

atomism and, 315-317, 318, 327, 331-333, 344-345 

Black Athena, Egypt and, 666-667 

chronological consideration of, 59-61 

cosmic cycle, astronomy and, 77-79 

cosmic cycle, unwritten evidence and, 79-82 

cosmic cycle parallelism with Indian thought and, 68-74, 
90-91 

cosmic person and, 27-28 

Dark Age and, 5, 17, 23 

development of, 59, 61, 321 

dialectic and, 415-416, 422-431 

Egyptian influence on, 282 

elements of, 305-309 

ethics, imperturbability, and, 597-599 

Greek, Indian language influence in Persian empire in, 12-13 


Heraclitean monism, Indian thought and, 36-44 
Indian before Greek atomism and, 318, 320-321 
Indian intermixing/influence with, 10, 11-12, 13-14, 21n68, 
122, 443-444, 491-492, 642 
medical profession diffusion in, 15-16, 17, 18 
Mesopotamian influence on, 282 
name-and-form (idea-complex) and, 57-59n 
Near-East influence on, 3-5, 282 
numerology, cosmic cycle and, 88-90 
orientalizing period of, 5-6 
Parmenidean monism, Indian thought and, 52-55 
Persian empire influence on, 6-7, 10, 349 
philosophical Goddess and, 55-57 
pluralism, atomism and, 315-317, 320-321 
Pythagorean monism, Indian thought and, 44-48 
seers/yogis’ wandering in, 10, 16-18 
sexagesimal arithmetic, cosmic cycle and, 74-75, 77-79, 87, 
88, 89, 90 
workers imported and deported and, 8-9 
Xenophanean monism, Indian thought and, 48-52 
Greek (language) 
commonness of, 365 
Indian language influenced by, 365-366, 395n55 
Sanskrit and, xviii, xx, xxii, xxxn13, 381, 387, 502 
Gudea, 266, 271 
Gudea Vase, Cylinders, 90, 219, 244, 270 
gun.as, 167, 178, 182, 186 
Gupta, 164, 676 
art, 390 
guru 
direct teaching of, 158, 171, 442-443, 450, 471, 551 
reincarnation freedom with, 551 
Guthrie, W.K.C., xvi-xvii, xxviii 
habit (belief) system, 600, 604, 610-611. See also hexis 
Hades, 305 
Hall of Double Truth and Right, 133-135, 137 
Hall of Mirrors, 578 
happiness, 412, 415, 452 
as absence of pain, 614, 632 
detachment for, 602 


knowledge and, 338, 599, 600, 601, 613 
natural/unnatural, 615, 625, 638n93, 638n98 
of tranquillity, 615-616 
as virtue, 444 
Harappans, 238, 241, 242, 243, 246, 258, 281, 405, 662n20, 
663 
Hate, Age of, 68, 71, 202, 315, 318 
Heart Su-tra, 453, 478, 481 
heaven, 116, 117, 148n71, 199, 202, 328 
Heavenly Twins, 3 
hedonism, 328. See also vedana- 
consequences of Epicurean, 619-621 
imperturbability, perception, feelings and, 605, 608, 610, 
615, 616, 627 
utilitarian, 332, 338, 339 
Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, 56, 505, 644, 650, xxi, xxv, 
Xxvii 
he-gemonikon (soul of Zeus), 546, 547 
Heliocles, 372 
hell, 116, 117, 148n71, 199, 328 
Hellenization 
aftermath of Alexander and, 358 
Alexander’s expeditions/conquests into India and, 352-354 
Aristotelian schools of, 600-601 
city/state (poleis) development of, 354-355, 356, 359, 360- 
364, 366, 395n52 
ethics of, 600-601 
homonoia (common mind) of, 352, 355-356, 357 
language and, 675 
process of, 351-352, 363-366, 500-501, 642 
hepatoscopy, 17 
Heracles, 230, 273, 294n196 
Heraclitus, 18, 107, 178, 203, 210, 306, 330, 430-431, 
448n49, 467, 496, 531, 541, 554, 575 
background of, 36, 44, 170, 619 
bright and dark exhalations of, 43-44 
change (flux) of things and, 36-37, 40, 158-159, 160, 162, 
320 
cosmic cycle and, 73 
ethics, medicine, imperturbability and, 598, 602 


fire and, 38, 40, 42-43, 121, 306, 307, 541, 545 
Laws of Thought, rejection by, 37, 54 
monism, Indian thought and, 36-44 
Orphism, reincarnation and, 110-111, 121, 127 
Platonic monism and, 158-159, 168, 531 
Upanis.ads and, 38-44 
Hermes, 591 
Hermetic Books, 587 
Hermotimus, 102 
Herodotus, 16, 203, 268, 282, 283, 305, 333, 350, 359, 390 
reincarnation and, 118-119, 126-129, 130, 135, 138-139, 
155n205, 156n209 
Heroes, Age of, 72 
Hesiod, 57, 60, 69, 72, 106, 212, 213, 237, 305 
Orphism, reincarnation and, 108-110, 113 
Hestia, 56-57 
hexis (disposition/habit), 600, 604, 606, 610-611, 617-619, 
623, 627, 628, 629, 630, 641n137 
Hi-naya-nism, 486n12, 620 
Hinduism, 258, 503, 646, 676 
blossoming of, 676 
castes, Plato and, xxi, 166-167 
cosmology, Stoics and, 541 
enlightenment of, 547 
philosophy mixed with, 177, 478, 650 
Platonic monism to, 164-167 
pra-n.a of, 544, 546 
Puranic, 163-164 
Pythagoreanism and, 165 
reincarnation synthesis with, 115-117 
serpent iconography in, 259 
spiritual advancement for, 558 
tantra of, 586 
unchanging ground of, 320 
Veda-ntic tendencies of, 164, 336-337, 555, 676 
Hippasus, 46 
Hippocratics, 330, 634n18 
Hiran.yagarbha, 164, 302 
history 
Indian exclusion from history of philosophy and, 650-652 


modernist, 646-648, xxi 
post-modernist, 648-649 
pre-modernist, 644-646, 648 
Homer, 60-61, 212-213, 237, 326, 386-387, 452 
homonoia (common mind), 352, 355-356, 357 
horme- (culminating impulse), 617, 623, 626, 628 
Horus, 668 
Hsuan Tsang, 580 
Hua Yen (Avatam.saka), 573, 574, 577, 578-579, 580, 585 
Hui Hai, 478, 482 
humanism 
Buddhist, 337, 344 
Greek secular, 325-327 
naturalism and, 325 
Hydra seal, 270-271, 294n196 
hypothesis, 432-434 
Iamblichus, 552, 585-586, 588, 591 
iconography, 224n55, 225, 232 
Akkadian, 247, 250 
Aryan community and, 257-258 
Buddhist, 249-250, 259 
bull, 251, 252, 256 
eagle, 216, 247, 262, 269-270 
Egypt, India and, 251, 258-260, 269-270, 271 
elephant, 256 
heraldic flanking in, 247, 249-250 
Hydra seal, 270-271, 294n196 
Indus, 241-242, 247, 250, 252-256, 258, 271 
Jain, 250 
lion/tiger, 249, 251, 255 
Mesopotamian, 242, 246, 249, 250, 251, 252-253, 255, 256, 
259, 281, 285, 286, 291n113 
Near East, Indus influence on, 246-60 
Near East influence on Greek, 6, 14 
Pa-rs‘va, 271-272, 278 
Persian, 255 
priest-king and other figures of, 250-256 
serpent, 216-217, 219, 224nn55—-56, 247, 259, 268-270, 
272-273, 274, 275, 285, 294n206 
Sumerian, 216-218, 242, 247, 250, 251-252, 253, 254, 256, 


258, 260, 281, 291n106, 294n200, 294n206 
tree, 247, 251, 270, 271, 291n104 
yogic, 252-253, 254 
Idea(s), 494 
of Beauty, 185, 188, 208 
contained in soul, 165-166 
dharma and, 167-168, 175n30 
forms/levels of, 161-162 
of Good, 189, 434, 447n36 
mind and (unchanging), 195n30, 554, 561, 563, 568, 575, 
576-577, 578 
naturalism and, 325, 591 
One and, 168 
Theory of, 68, 160, 161, 167-168, 174n13, 175n30, 195n30, 
432, 433, 576, 581 
idea-complex, 57-59 
idealism, 520 
Aryan, 229, 276-277, 286, 302-303 
Buddhist, 572 
Greek, 602, 650 
mentalist, 569, 571 
radical, 582n5 
transcendental, 330 
Vedic, 602 
identity 
law of, 37, 54, 403, 417n1, 430, 460 
(denial of) partial, 420-430, 434-435, 437 
ignorance, 453, 498, 554, 557, 572-573, 574, 585 
Iliad, xxv, 305 
illusion, 50-51, 54-55, 56, 134, 142, 167, 169-170, 257, 300, 
316, 318, 439-440, 442, 467, 469, 474, 521, 552-553, 
554, 555, 558, 574. See also dokein/doxa; mayavada; 
parikalpita; typhos 
imagery (ropes/snakes) of, 498-499, 576 
mind, soul and, 575, 586, 587 
source of, 572-573, 575 
transparency and, 579 
images, 498-499, 514, 569, 578-579, 668-669 
rope, snake, 498-499 
immanentalism, 122, 552-553 


immortality, 208, 223n53, 262, 263, 271 
imperialism, xx, 238 
race and, xviii—xix 
impermanence, 332, 338-339, 340, 431, 451, 452, 453, 480, 
604, 607, 630 
imperturbability, 420, 432, 453, 454, 456, 457, 479, 483, 493. 
See also ataraxia 
A-ji-vika, Carvaka naturalist approach to ethics and, 601-602 
Aristotle, Hellenistic ethics and, 600-601, 609-611 
Democritus and, 598-599 
diffusing of Greek and Buddhist ethics and, 631-633 
early Buddhist naturalistic approach to ethics and, 595-596, 
604-605, 612, 614, 615-619, 635-626 
early Buddhist naturalistic doctrine of causality, ethics and, 
603-604 
early Buddhist naturalistic psychology, ethics and, 605-606, 
614, 623, 641n137 
early Buddhist naturalistic theory of knowledge, ethics and, 
604 
early Buddhist’s interrupting mental process, ethics and, 
606-608, 609-611, 617-618, 627 
early Greek, 595, 597-598, 601, 609 
Epicurean hedonism consequences and, 619-621 
Epicurean naturalistic approach to ethics and, 614-617 
Epicurean naturalistic doctrine of causality and, 613 
Epicurean naturalistic psychology and, 613-614 
Epicurean naturalistic theory of knowledge and, 612-613 
Epicurean’s reforming mental process and, 617-619 
Indian transcendental approach to, 601-602 
medical philosophy of, 596-597 
Na-ga-rjuna, nirva-n.a and, 478-479, 482-484 
naturalistic approach to, 596-601, 602-619, 622-626, 631 
Plato, Socrates and, 599-600, 601, 608-609 
Skepticism, nirva-n.a and, 478-484 
Stoic later history and, 631 
Stoic naturalistic approach to ethics and, 623-626 
Stoic naturalistic doctrine of causality and, 622 
Stoic naturalistic psychology and, 622-623 
Stoic naturalistic theory of knowledge for, 622 
Stoic’s interrupting mental process and, 626-630, 640n125 


transcendental approach to, 595-596, 599-600, 601-602, 
608 
impulse, 627, 628-630, 640n125 . See horme- 
incarnation(s), 118 
soul and, 165, xvi 
Indefinite Dyad, 161, 188 
indeterminacy (aoristia), 335-337, 458, 471, 486 
India 
as birthplace of civilization, xvii, xxv, 658-660 
commonness of Greece and, xxi 
dating of history/philosophy of, xxvi 
Greek influence on art in, xxi, xxiv, xxv, 9, 274, 365, 371 
iconography, Egypt and, 251, 258-260, 269-270, 271 
Mesopotamian influence on, 215-219 
nationalism of, xxviii 
nonviolence and, 99-100 
Roman trade with, 381-383 
as source of West, 658-660 
India, post/Alexandrian, post/Socratic period. See also 
philosophers; philosophy, comparison of Greek and 
Indian; yoga 
aftermath of Alexander’s conquests of, 357-358 
Alexander’s expedition/conquest of India and, 352-355, 362, 
379, 381, 443-444, 450, 491, 495, 501, 520 
art, Greece and, 388-390, 401n207 
Asoka, Buddhism, Mauryas and, 360-361, 367-370, 373, 
397n96 
astronomy, Greece and, 384-386, 502, 513 
Bactrian Greek (Euthydemids) conquest of, 370-372, 
399n136 
Buddhism, Greeks and, 372-376 
city/state (poleis) development of (conquered), 354-355, 
356, 359, 360-364, 366, 395n52 
dialectic and, 432-444, 491-505 
drama/literature, Greece and, 386-388, 401n199 
Greek and Roman knowledge of, 390-392 
Greek books in Indian language in, 350 
Greek colonial culture in, xx, xxi, xxii, 364-366 
Greek influence of language in, 365-366 
Greek’s settlement/culture/philosophy influence on, 358- 


360, 395n52, 395nn54-55, 500-505, 514-515, 516, 520, 
536, 580-581, 592, 632-634, 642-643 

Indian influence on Greeks in, 443-444, 491-492, 494, 495, 
499, 502-505, 540, 549-551, 565n12, 580-581, 592, 
632-633 

Indian skepticism, sophism, dialectic and, 428-430 

Indo-Greeks, Menander and, 376-379 

lack of dialectic text from, 501 

Plotinus and, 549-551 

sea trade for, 379-384, 383m 

trade routes of, 350, 350n8, 352, 443-444, 449n68, 501 

India, pre-Alexandrian, pre-Socratic period. See also Aryans; 
Brahman; Indus Valley; philosophy, comparison of Greek 
and Indian 

acoustics, cosmic cycle and, 83-84, 86, 88, 95n64 

Anaximander, Indian monism, infinite/brahman and, 30-33, 
35 

Anaximenes, Indian monism and, 33-35 

atomism, pluralism and, 317-321, 324n28, 344-345 

Being, non-Being and, 53-54, 57, 58 

chronological consideration of, 59-61, 657 

cosmic cycle, astronomy and, 78 

cosmic cycle parallelism with Greece and, 68-72, 73-74, 90- 
91 

cosmic person in, 26-27, 284, 285 

creation and, 29-30 

development of, 321, 649, 654 

dialectic before logic in, 406 

(proto) dialectic of, 406-414, 416, 421-428, 430-431 

elements doctrine of, 301-305, 308-309 

Greece/Persia influence by yogi of, 8, 10 

Greek, Indian language influence in Persian empire in, 12-13 

Greek descriptions of, 349-350 

Greek influence of language in, xviii, xx, xxii, xxxn13, 
395n55 

Greeks influenced by, 443-444, 505 

Greeks intermixing in, 13-14, 21n68, 122, 443-444, 505 

Heraclitean monism, Indian thought and, 36-44 

iconography, 241-242, 247, 250, 252-256, 258, 271 

iconography, Near East, and, 246-256, 269-270, 271 


Indian before Greek atomism and, 318, 320-321 
lack of writing history in antiquity by, 7 
medical profession diffusion in, 15-16, 17, 19 
meetings of Greeks and, 10, 11-12, 122 
Mesopotamian influence on, 3-5, 238-242, 245-246, 281- 
288, 298n267 
monism and, 30-35, 61 
name-and-form (na-maru-pa) and, 57-59 
Near-East influence of, 3-5, 281-288, 298n267 
numerology, cosmic cycle and, 88-90 
Parmenidean monism, Indian thought and, 52-55 
Persian empire influence/trade on, 6-8, 10-11, 258, 283 
philosophical Goddess and, 56-57 
priest-king, other iconographic figures and, 250-256 
Pythagorean monism, Indian thought and, 48 
religious orthodoxy evolution slow in, 59, 61 
seers’ wandering of, 10, 16-18, 22n95 
sexagesimal arithmetic, cosmic cycle and, 75-79, 88, 90 
shamans and, 263, 265-280 
Sumeria affected by, 657 
Sumerian influence on, 238, 240-242, 246, 281-288 
Sumero-Dravidian from, 245-246, 257, 283 
Thales, Indian thought and, 28-30 
workers/soldiers in Persian empire in, 9, 10 
Xenophanean monism, Indian thought and, 48-52 
Indian thought. See also philosophy, comparison of Greek and 
Indian; yoga 
afterlife and, 135, 137-138, 154n186 
as artificial construct, xxxiin55 
China, Taoism and, 214 
cosmology of, 29-30, 70, 88, 302-303, 463-464, 541-542 
Europe uncomfortable with, 582n3 
exclusion from history of philosophy for, 644-647, 650-652 
history of philosophy participant by, 652-654 
kun.d.alini-, 209-216, 219 
Magian (Persian) hypothesis and, 121-122, 123, 124-126, 
149n92, 149n95 
Pa-s‘upatas, A-ji-vikism and, 225-229 
Persia, reincarnation and, 121-122 
Platonic monism and, 163-171 


pra-n.a and, 34-35, 209, 214, 301, 543-545 
pre-modernism to postmodernism in, 647-649 
reincarnation doctrine of in, 98-103, 112-117, 128-129, 
132-142, 146n50, 148n71 
Stoics and, 540-547 
Upanis.adic-Veda-ntic tradition, Neoplatonism and, 549-564 
indifference, 599, 601, 624, 635n34, 640n112. See also 
adiaphora 
individual. See self 
Indo-European languages, 658 
noun/verb separation in, 3 
Sanskrit and, xix, 372 
Indo-Europeans, 185, 289 
dating of, 1, 3, 657, 661n10 
kun-d-alini- and, 213, 214 
migration, not conquest, by, 663-664 
Near-East influence on, 3-5 
Indo-Greeks, 360, 370-372, 374, 375-376, 386, 395n52, 406, 
500-501 
indology, colonial, xxiv-xxvi 
Indo-Scythians, 374-375 
Indra, 259, 263 
induction, 511, 512, 513, 516 
Indus Valley, 352, 372, 586, 659-660. See also Veda 
city development (indigenous) in, 238, 241-243, 246, 257, 
285 
collapse of, 289n71 
iconography, 241-242, 247, 250, 252-256, 258, 271 
Indian merchants influence on Mesopotamian trade with, 
240 
Indus-Saraswati civilization and, 243 
Mesopotamian influence/trade with, 238-242, 245-246, 
281-288, 298n267 
Mesopotamians/Sumerians colonizing/ideas for, 238, 242 
Middle Vedic culture, Mesopotamia and, 283-284 
no Sumerian merchants living in, 240 
Proto-Australoid peoples and, 285, 286, 297n265 
shamans, asceticism, and culturalization in, 275-276, 279- 
280 
Sumeria affected by, 657 


Sumerian influence on, 238, 240-242, 246, 281-288 
Sumero-Dravidians from, 245-246, 257, 283 
writing from, 242, 243-244, 246, 247 
Industrial Revolution, 646 
Infinite 
Anaxagoras, 311-314, 576 
Anaximander, 31-33, 35 
finite (matter) as divisible by, 312, 313, 319-320 
finite vs., 314-315, 576, 580 
interpenetration, 576-579 
in number, 312 
as pair of opposites, 31 
Plotinus, totality and, 566n28, 576-579 
infinite regress . See also regressus ad infinitum 
intellect, 534-535, 559, 561, 586 
primal intellection and, 560-561 
interlocutor, 422, 426, 435, 475, 477 
Ionians, 36, 45, 48, 52, 73, 125, 325, 329, 362, 395n55 
Iran, 350, 366, 372 
Iris, 668 
Iron Age, 61, 72, 110, 141, 142, 275, 642, 662n20 
logic, philosophy making in, 281, 301, 560 
irrationalism. See rationalism 
Ishtar, 669 
Islam, 69, 341, 541, 589, 595 
I-s ‘vara, 164 
I-s vara pran.idha-na (endurance/devotion), 542, 543 
Jahnu, 669 
Jainism, 71, 89, 100, 103, 107, 126, 139, 141, 142, 178, 
205n8, 227, 312, 355. See also A-ji-vikas; Maha-vi-ra 
ascetic communities of, 225, 278, 334, 342, 549 
atomism of, 198-199, 203, 317-320, 519-520, 525, 527, 653 
austerities of, 232, 257, 278, 443, 602 
clothing and, 274 
contradictions of, 203 
Cosmic Person in, 284 
Cynics and, 443 
Digambara, 228 
dreaming power in, 266-267 
elements and, 304, 305 


ethics of, 201, 534, 595, 602 
gods denied by, 334 
heavens/hells of, 199 
iconography of, 250 
imperturbability, ethics and, 595, 602 
indeterminacy (aneka-ntava-da) of, 335-337 
Jambudvipa and, 202-203 
karmic dirt of soul and, 198-200, 203, 639n111 
logic of, 495-496 
mind cleansed in, 478 
naturalism of, 334-337 
Ningizzida and, 271-273 
as non-Vedic, 327, 519 
nonviolence of, 100, 201, 229, 232, 268, 269, 278, 280, 595 
Orphism and, 157, 163, 165, 183, 308, 319, 535, 576, 581 
Orphism influenced by (missionary), 197, 199, 204, 233, 
272, 298n267, 642 
Plato and, 197-204 
reincarnation and, 201-202, 260, 278, 296n242, 344 
relativism and, 334-335, 337, 405, 411, 413 
schism with A-ji-vikas, 277-278, 296n242 
in-a-sense doctrine (sya-dva-da) of, 335-337 
serpent and, 272 
shaman/powers of, 266, 267, 269, 271-273, 277, 295n237, 
342 
skepticism and, 411 
soul/mind/body dualism of, 197-198 
soul’s release/escape for, 200-201, 327 
suicide in, 278-279 
Jayatilleke, 337, 342 
ji-va (little self), 345, 547 
ji-vanmukta, 102 
Judaism, 69, 76-77, 259, 541, 587, 595, 666 
Jung, Carl, 59 
Kabbalah, 587 
Kala, 260 
Ka-la-ma Sutta, 339, 340, 616 
Ka-li-, 56 
kalpa, 69, 74, 166, 250 
Kalpa Sutta, 342-343 


Kalupahana, 613, 614 
Kan.a-da, 519, 521-524, 526, 646 
Ka-rika-, 459 
karma, vii, 122, 171, 178, 227, 328, 341, 348n51. See also 
actions 
black magic and, 228, 230 
consequences of, 614, 616 
devotion and, 587 
efficacy (denied) for, 327, 328 
forcing of, 232 
good, 114, 115, 147n67 
magic, dreams and, 267 


matter (dirt) of, 198-200, 203, 308, 639n111 new, 605, 607 


path of, 587 
purification for, 268, 269, 534 
reincarnation and, 113-114, 115, 147n64, 342, 558, 562- 
563, 567n29, 614 
release from, 558, 563, 567n29, 602 
rituals and, 113-114, 147n64 
Seeking of Dishonor and, 228 
senses and, 267 
stages of, 103 
tantric freedom from, 592 
transferring of, 228 
yoga and, 542-543 
katharsis, 99 
kevala, 272 
Kharos.t.hi- script, 372-376, 390 
Khyber Pass, 350, 354, 360, 372 
king(s) 
purification of, 265 
ritual sacrifices for, 262 
sacred, 263, 264-266, 267 
shamans for, 262-263 
King Midas, 669 
knowledge, 433, 572 
absolute (beyond), 574 
from convention, 199 
divine vs. human, 598 
from (sense) experience, 330, 340, 450, 471, 602, 612 


freedom from, 100-101, 115-116 
happiness and, 338, 599, 600, 601, 613 
higher, 601 
intellectual vs. practical, 192-193 
mystical (Platonic), 187-189 
nondual (brahman), 558-561, 587 
opinion vs., 159 
path to (attaining) (jfia-na), 169-170, 587 
as seeing, 191-192, 330 
self, 184-193, 199, 338, 343, 383, 450, 471, 475, 551, 558- 
560, 570, 601 
soul and, 187, 190-191 
spirituality, philosophy and East/West, 177-178 
of true nature, 199 
unhypothesized, 439 
koine-, 351-352, 515, 586 
Krishna, 263, 543 
krita, 39 
ks.atriya, 42, 114, 115, 142, 166-167, 265, 279, 297n246 
kun-d-alini-. See also na-d.1-s; cakras 
Africa and, 220 
awakening of, 270 
Egypt and, 213-214, 269-271, 285, 298n267 
from India to Greece, 211-213, 285, 298n267 
Indian history and, 209-210, 213-216, 219, 298n267 
Mesopotamian influence on, 215-219, 285-286, 298n267 
Near East influence on, 213, 298n267 
Ningizzida, yoga and, 269-271, 285, 298n267 
occult vascular system and, 209, 215, 217, 259, 298n267 
Plato’s parallel to, 208-209, 210-212 
proto-Indo-European influence on, 213, 214 
semen, body fluids and, 124, 208-209, 210, 212, 215, 
222nn28-29 
serpent power and, 209, 213, 216-217, 219, 222n31, 
224nn55-56, 258, 270-271, 285 
Taoist parallel to, 214-215 
yoga, 209-210, 214, 259, 260, 269-273, 285-286 
kurtash, 8 
Kushans, 374-375, 379, 381, 386 kusula. See action 
Lakuli-s.a, 225-226, 228, 230, 233 


language(s), 643, 663). See also linguistics 
Akkadian, 4, 11, 26, 29, 61 
Aramaic, 13, 373, 374 
birth of, 57 
Buddha’s teaching in local, 675-676 
common dialect (koine-) for Greek (Attic), 351-352, 515, 
586 
Eleatic/Ma-dhyamika critique 
of, 428, 430 
Gandha-ri, 372-374 
gods creation of, 673 
Greek and Sanskrit, xviii, xx, xxii, xxxn13, 381, 399n137, 
502, 508n43, 595, 652 
Greek influence on Indian, 365-366, 395n55 
Indo-European, xix, 3, 372, 658 
Iranian, 366, 659 
metaphysical view of, 673 
negation, criticism of, 477, 494 
Pali, 342, 372, 376, 399n137 
Persia influenced by Greek and Indian, 12-13 
Pra-krit dialect, 164, 372 
realism and isomorphism, 493-494, 522 
R.g Veda and, 672, 673 
Sanskrit, xix, xviii, 387, 401n199, 439, 453, 458, 649, 652, 
659, 672-676 
Sumerian, 245 
Lan.ka-vata-ra Su-tra, 572-573, 574, 625 
Laws of Thought. See also Contradiction, Law of; Excluded 
Middle, Law of; 
Identity, Law of, 37, 53, 54, 403-404, 417n1, 430 rejection of, 
54, 475-477 
Leucippus 
atomism of, 311, 315-316, 317, 318, 320, 321, 331 
Being, non-Being and, 316 
ideas, language and, 494 
liberation, 563. See also moks.a linguistics, 629 
descriptive, xix 
dialectic and, 420 
gender in, 32 
grammar, categories and, 522, 538n23, 672-676 


hierarchization of, xix—xxii reification in, 57-58, 438, 494, 
522, 523, 532 
semantic realism and, 512 
suffering and, 478 
lion/tiger iconography, 249, 251, 255 
literature 
India, Greece, post/Alexandrian/Roman period and, 386-388 
Tamil, 502, 508n43, 631 
logic, 446n17, 489n70. See also reason; Laws of Thought; 
syllogism 
Aristotelian, 408, 422, 435-436, 496, 510, 513, 519-536, 
653 
dialectic and, 421-422, 476, 477 
Eubuleides’ (Megarian), 435-436 
formal Indian, 414-415 
Jain, 495-496 
mathematical, 437 
meaning/structure of, 403-404, 417n2 
in philosophy, 46-47, 54, 68, 190, 282 
propositional, 436, 437 
Stoic, 435, 496, 512, 513, 514 
logos, 596, 628, 674 
Loka-yata (“This Worldly”) 
atomism, 276, 320 
Loka-yatika, 276, 320, 406, 409, 410, 412, 429 
love, 184, 439, 444, 564 
brotherly, 620-621 
cosmic cycle of hate/strife and, 68-69, 71, 315, 318, 569 
devotion, 542, 543 
of fate, 542, 543 
Love, Age of, 68, 71, 73, 315, 318 
Lucretius, 320, 333, 334, 345, 620 
luminaries, 41, 57 
lunacy, 226-227, 230, 261 
lyre, 67, 86, xvi 
Macedonians, 354, 356, 357, 366, 394n24 
Macranthropus, 24, 27, 34, 60, 543, 546. See also cosmic 
person 
macranthropy, 25-28, 32, 46, 49, 164, 258, 285 
Madhva, 549 


Madhya-loka, 202 
Ma-dhyamika (Middle Way), 168, 170, 602, 676. See also 
emptiness 
background of, 419-420 
Cynics and, 437-444 
definition of, 455 
dialectic and, 406, 409, 412, 416, 420, 421-444, 451-452, 
459-466, 468, 469-477, 478-480, 482-484, 494, 497, 
499-505, 520, 588 
dialectic, Eleatic and, 422-428 
double truth of, 474-475 
Elean-Eretrians and, 437 
enlightenment for, 478 
goal of, 456-459, 478 
imperturbability in, 493 
language and, 428 
Law of Excluded Middle and, 455, 460, 461, 463, 489n70 
Laws of Thought breached by, 475-477 
Megarians and, 434-437 
middle position, being/non-being and, 456-458, 459, 467, 
469, 473, 488n63, 580 
negation (fourfold) in, 441, 452, 453, 495, 497 
nirva-n.a of, 168, 169, 192, 266, 344-345, 442, 459, 475, 
477-484 
Nya-ya-Vas’es.ika vs., 514-515 
Plato and, 431-434 
Prasan.gika (dialectic) vs. Sva-tantrika (syllogistic) schools of, 
421-422 
Pyrrhonism/Skepticism and, 453, 4542484, 486n10, 486n12, 
492, 498-499 
regressus ad infinitum in, 466 
relational existence, Pyrrhonism and, 466-469 
Sophists, Indian skepticism and, 428-430 
uroboric/self-destroying path and, 469-473 
Magdalenian period, 284 
magic, 588 
Buddha’s rejection of, 267, 280, 337 
dreams, karma and, 267 
karmic black, 228, 230 
naturalism and, 325, 341 


religion, theurgy and, 586, 587, 591 
sexual, 229 
shaman, powers and, 103, 231, 263-264, 267, 279-280, 285 
Maha-bha-rata, 225, 263, 266, 274, 279, 409 
Greeks and, 387, xxv 
Maha-kammavibhan-ga Sutta, 342 
Maha-matras, 17 
Maha-mu-dra, 478 
Maha-parinibbana Su-tra, 168 
Maha-vamsa, 369-370 
Maha-vi-ra, 100, 103, 138, 139, 141, 204, 227, 230, 250, 267, 
269, 271-272, 274, 277-280, 283, 297n246, 336, 406, 
411 
free will and, 140, 278, 296n242 
omniscience of, 342-343, 344 
Maha-ya-na, 168-169, 179, 215, 228, 315, 372, 374, 387, 388, 
390, 439, 486n10, 502, 503-04, 585, 643 
The Awakening of Maha-ya-na Faith and, 572, 573, 575, 577, 
581 
dharmadha-tu (infinite 
interpenetration) in, 576-579 
ethics, imperturbability and, 596 
Ma-lun.kyaputta Sutta, 339 
manas (mind), 523, 534 
man.d.alas, 588-589, 591, 592 
Manu, 71, 72, 75, 79, 99, 260, 269, 283 
Marcus Aurelius, 621, 631 
marriage alliance, 367, 370 
massacre, 354, 356, 357 
Master Argument, 436-437 
materialism, 301, 306, 311, 319, 325, 415-416, 420, 428, 653, 
676. See also naturalism 
atomism in, 327 
Milesian, 327 
secular, 325 
Stoic, 631 
mathematics, 6, 46, 158, 162, 281, 282-283, 429, 432, 433, 
566n28, 638n98 
dialectic and, 426, 427, 613 
logic and, 437 


metaphysics of, 160-161, 162, 190, 575 
numerology and, 46-47, 157, 160 
sexagesimal, 74-79, 82, 84, 87, 88, 90-91, 140 
worship of numbers and, 46-47, 171, 175n42 
“zero” for, 656n18 
matriarchal society, 276, 669 
matter, 524-525, 570, 589 
mind separate from, 313-314, 315, 321-322 
Prime, 31, 46 
soul, mind and, 562, 564, 566, 571 
mauna, 179, 269 
Mauryan empire, 353, 360-361, 371, 405, 502, 659, 662n20. 
See also As‘oka Maurya 
founding of, 357-358, 366-367 
Greek marriage alliance with, 367 
possible Greek conquest of, 370-372, 376 
ma-ya-va-da (illusion), 50-51, 54-55, 56, 134, 169-170, 257, 
300, 316, 552-553, 555, 558, 573 
Medes, 11, 124, 125, 151n125 
medicine, 209, 619 
Empirical, 451, 513-514 
Indian, 15, 222n28 
of longevity/immortality, 223n53 
philosophy and, 596-597 
pre-Alexandrian period of, 15-16, 17, 18, 211-212, 545, 
596-597 
Sicilian, 211-212 
Skeptic, 209, 470, 479 
meditation. See also 
contemplation; pratya-ha-ra; sama-dhi 
Neoplatonism, Upanis.adic-Veda-ntic traditions and, 547, 
555, 558 
Neoplatonism, Vijiia-nava-da Buddhism and, 583n25, 
584n38, 588-589 
Neoplatonism and tantric, 588-590, 593n17 
in yoga, 180-182, 285, 341-342, 590 
Megarian school, 434-436, 437, 438, 471, 477, 493, 494, 496, 
497, 501, 512 
memorization, 618 
memory, 136-138, 154n193, 163, 183, 184, 206n18 


soul and, 105-107, 145n32, 563-564, 577, 581, 586 
Menander, 376-379, 387, 439, 502-503 
Menedemus, 437 
mental picture. See phantasia 
mentalist-idealist, 569, 571 
mercenaries 
Greek, 5, 8, 10, 13, 21n68, 349, 358, 360 
Indian, 10, 11 
Mesopotamia, 4-5, 17, 86, 87, 154n193, 156n209. See also 
Sumerians 
astronomy of, 23-24, 28, 31, 32, 47-48, 52, 53, 70, 77-79, 
88 
city development in, 238, 241-245, 261, 281 
colonizing of Indus Valley by, 238, 242 
cosmic cycle and, 70, 77-79, 87-91, 88, 286 
cosmic person in, 25-26, 39 
development of social system/philosophy for, 281 
Greek influence on, 363-364 
Greeks influenced by, 4-5, 282 
iconography of, 242, 246, 249, 250, 251, 252-253, 255, 256, 
259, 281, 286, 291n113 
ideas of civilization for Indus Valley from, 238 
Indus merchants influence on, 240 
Indus Valley trade with, 238-242, 246, 664, 665n16 
kun-d-alini- and, 215-219, 257, 285-286, 298n267 
mythology of, 257, 262, 264, 272, 281, 286, 294n208 
no Mesopotamian merchants living in Indus from, 240 
numerology and, 87-90, 140, 157 
priests of, 281, 284 
scorpion and, 242 
shamans and, 262-268, 270-271, 294n190 
state mechanism of, 261, 262 
Sumerian arrival in, 245-246, 283 
water of life/death of, 136, 154n193 
writing of, 246 
metaphysics, 311, 522, 529, 554, 576 
absolutism in, 335, 337, 416 
deductive thinking and, 512 
idealist, 582n5 
language and, 673 


of mathematics, 160-161, 162, 190, 575 
negative (dialectic) thinking and, 415-416, 421, 432 
real, 532, 535 
Vas‘es.ika, 534, 535, 536 
metempsycho-sis, 127, 145n20, 148n79 
Middle Way. See also Ma-dhyamika 
Milesians, 35, 36, 306, 307, 326-327, 328, 331, 598 
Miletus, 10, 23, 28, 30, 35, 36, 49, 59-60, 121, 354, 360 
Milindapanha, 390 
Mill, John Stuart, 511 
mind. See also nous; paratantra 
beyond, 561 
cessation of activity of, 559, 561, 590 
cleansed, 478 
cloudiness (moha) of, 607-608 
creation of world through, 570, 572 
cut off from experience by philosophy, 458 
as dependent being, 572-573 
dualism of body and, 128-129, 197-198, 200-201, 205n8 
enlightenment and, 169, 343, 478 
First, 581 
as goal, 579-580, 584n38 
Higher Soul and, 569, 570, 582n1, 585 
Idea and, 195n30, 554, 561, 563, 568, 575, 576-577, 578 
Ideal, 174n13 
illusion and, 575, 586 
as interpenetrated subject/object, 568, 569, 570 
Lower Soul and, 573, 585 
as manas, 523, 534, 562 
as material, 523 
matter separate from, 313-314, 315, 321-322 
mental process interruption, imperturbability, and, 606-611, 
626-630, 640n125 
mental process reformation, imperturbability and, 617-619 
as middle realm, 574-575, 579 
mindfulness of, 607-608, 609, 618, 629, 637n63, 641n137 
moral consciousness and, 607, 636n61 
One and, 579, 580, 584n38, 585-586 
providential, 542 
Second, 581 


self-knowing, 559, 568, 570, 574 

senses and, 427-428, 468, 559, 561 

as sixth sense, 614 

soul/self and, 534, 555, 566n20, 570, 572-573 

speech, suffering and, 478 

super, 542 

three qualities of, 167, 186, 562 

as transcendent deity, 315 

transformation doctrine for, 555 

unchanging nature of, 195n30 

unity-in-multiplicity of, 568, 570 

universal, 163, 541, 554, 560-561, 563-564, 568, 571, 575, 

577, 579-580, 581 

upper and lower, 568 

withdrawal from senses by, 179-180, 478, 599 
minimalism, xxvi 
Mithraism, 149795, 151n131 
modernism 

history and, xxi, 646-647 

pre-modernism, post-modernism and, 647-649 
modus tollens, 404, 410, 423, 459 
moks.a (liberation), 115-116, 133, 178, 328, 341, 567n29 
moment, living for, 442, 472, 477, 481-483, 566n28 
monism, 24, 27, 300. See also Platonic monism 

abandonment of, 157 

asceticism and, 269 

change/process and, 36-37, 40, 158-159 

Cosmic Person in, 158 

cultic/number/math in, 46, 48 

development of, 649, 654 

Eleatic, 49, 52, 307, 315 

Heraclitean, 36-44 

Indian, 28-35, 325, 581 

Indian (Upanis.adic), 30-33, 37, 649, 654 

macranthropic, 25-28, 158, 285 

material, 28-29, 30, 34, 52, 60, 61, 65n54 

mathematical, 158 

Mesopotamian, 285 

Milesian, 35, 36, 307 

monotheism vs., 64n48 


neuter concept of, 30, 32 
Parmenidean, 52-55, 321 
Pythagorean, 44-48 
reincarnation and, 122-123 
Stoic, 540, 542 
subjectivist, 49-51 
substrate, 28-29, 30, 31, 46, 51, 158, 162, 578, 581 
transcendental, 52, 158 
unqualified, 585 
Xenophanean, 48-52, 53, 61, 65n54 
Zoroastrianism and, 122-123, 124 
motion/rest, 425-426, 436-437, 463, 464-465, 466 
Mount Meru, 202 
mu-labandha-sana, 274, 280, 297n265 
multiplicity, 570, 579 
Muni, 257, 263, 264, 277, 279 
music. See acoustics 
Music of the Spheres, 47, 81, 86, 87, 308, 429 
Musonius Rufus, 621 
mysticism, 300, 341. See also shamans 
critical analysis vs., 649-650 
dialectic and, 420, 421, 445n7 
direct experience of, 177, 551, 590 
kun-d-alini- and, 209-211 
occult for, 587-588 
as path, not ethics, 587 
mythology 
Bronze Age, 28, 281, 301, 325, 327, 651, 668 
Egyptian, 257, 259, 302, 668 
of fertility, 669 
formations of, 29, 31, 32 
Mesopotamian, 257, 262, 264, 272, 294n208 
naturalism vs., 325-326, 329, 331 
one myth for three (Greek/Egyptian/Indian) cultures in, 
135-138 
Orphic, 131-135, 157, 197 
Proto-Australoid peoples and, 285, 286, 297n265, 302-303 
Sumero-Akkadian, 284 
unity, 321 
Vedic, 257, 259, 263, 302 


na-di-s, 209, 211-212, 215, 219, 270 
Na-ga-rjuna, 383. See also emptiness; Ma-dhyamika (Middle 
Way) 
analogy/imagery of illusion (ropes/snakes) for, 498-499, 
514 
dating/background of, 455, 486n14, 499, 503 
dialectic and, 406, 409, 412, 415, 416, 419-420, 423, 428, 
430, 431, 434, 436-437, 445n6, 446n7, 458, 494, 499- 
505, 643 
dialectic of causality for, 459-463, 468, 498 
double truth of, 474-475 
fourfold negations of, 495 
Greeks, Aenesidemus and, 499-505 
infinite divisibility, not continuum of, 423-424, 464 
laws of thought breached by, 475, 477 
negations of, 441, 452, 453, 495, 643 
nirva-n.a, imperturbability and, 478-479, 482-484 
Pyrrhonism and, 435, 453 
refutations of, 455, 456, 475 
regressus ad infinitum and, 466 
relational existence and, 466-469 
Sextus Empiricus’s parallelism to, 455, 459, 461-488 
substance-attribute relationship and, 436-437 
uroboric/self-destroying path and, 469-473, 488n63 
world unchanging and, 464-465 
Na-gasena, 377-378 
Naiya-yika, 406, 408, 498, 507n20, 510, 650 
analogy in syllogism of, 513-515 
Epicurean parallels to, syllogism of 512-513 
five-limbs of, syllogism of, 511, 515-516 
structure of syllogism of, 510-511, 536 
Nakamura, 566n15, 643, 672 
nakedness, 257, 273-274, 277, 279, 492, 549, 550, 603 
name-and-form (na-maru-pa), 58 
na-stika sect, 327-328 
Nataputta, 419 
nationalism, 356 
nation/state 
tribal transition to, 405 
urban aspect of, 261, 262, 360-363 


naturalism. See also materialism; phenomenalism 
A-ji-vikas, 602-603 
appearance vs. Being, 332-333 
Buddhist, 337-344 
Ca-rva-ka, 602-603 
characteristics of, 325 
Democritean lineage of, 325-334 
empiricism/observation for, 330-331, 335 
Greek, 325-327, 328-334, 344-345, 595-599, 600-601, 
608-611, 611-619, 622-626, 631 
hedonism and, 328 
Indian, 327, 328-329, 332, 334-345, 602-611 
Jain, 334-337 
Milesian, 326-327 
vs. mythology, 325-326, 329, 331 
nature and, 541, 543, 586, 588, 622 
pluralism and, 316, 319 
Pythagoras theologos and, 328-329 
religion vs., 319, 333 
skepticism, Xenophanes, 319-320 
superstition vs., 334 
Nausiphanes, 611, 621, 632 
naya/nayava-da, 335-336 
Near East, 4, 11, 14, 16, 26, 29, 32, 61, 112, 115, 213 
Aryan community and, 257-258 
first civilization and, 237-246 
iconography issues, Indus Valley and, 246-260 
Indus Valley and, 237-238 
Indus-Mesopotamia trade and, 238-242, 246 
Mesopotamian/Sumerian influence on Indus Valley and, 
238-242, 281-288, 298n267 
new developments, civilization and, 242-245 
shamans, Indus Valley and, 260-275, 280 
Sumero-Dravians and, 245-246 
negations, 417n1, 433-434, 438, 441, 452, 453, 454, 469-473, 
475, 477, 538n44, 649 
fourfold, 475, 495-497, 506n8 
negative theology, 553-554 
Neolithic age, 56, 81, 82, 84, 90, 91, 97n91, 215, 243, 262, 
275, 281, 284, 286, 642, 653 


Neoplatonism, 326, 349, 391, 512. See also Plotinus 
absolute One by, 568, 569, 570, 572, 573 
consciousness layers for, 562-563, 569, 571 
contemplation for, 570-571, 588 
epistemology/ontology of, 569-571, 572-573, 577 
ethics, imperturbability and, 596, 602 
goal of, 579-580 
historical considerations for, 580-581 
Idea, mind and, 554, 561, 563, 568, 575, 576-577 
individual, the All and, 562-564, 568 
infinity, totality and, 566n28, 576-579 
knowing the One by, 558, 560-561 
meditation and, 547, 555, 558, 583n25, 584n38, 588-589, 
588-590 
mind (nous) and, 554, 561, 563, 568, 570, 572, 573-574, 
574-575, 576-577, 579 
non-dualism, Many and, 554-556 
One and Many problem and, 552-554, 566n28, 568, 576, 
579, 581 
paradoxical formulations of, 556-557 
Plotinus, India and, 549-551, 565n12 
regressions/emanations of Being by, 561, 563, 569, 571, 
575-576, 583n25, 585-586 
ritual practices for, 591-592 
social situations of, 586-587 
soul for, 569, 570, 572 
tantra and, 585-592 
three-level ontology of, 560, 562, 568-569, 570-571, 572, 
580-581 
universe model of, 571 
Upanis.adic-Veda-ntic tradition and, 549-564, 551-552, 
571-572 
Vijiia-nava-da Buddhism and, 568, 571-581, 582n5, 584n38 
visualizations for, 588-590, 592 
Neopythagoreanism, 452, 569, 580 
Net of Indra, 578 
Nicomachus, 588 
nihilism, 473, 474-475, 504 
Nika-yas, 409-410, 411, 519, 604, 612, 613, 614 
Nimbarka, 553, 557 


Ningizzida temple, 219 
A-ji-vika-Jain tradition and, 271-273 
kun-d-alini- yoga and, 269-271 
nakedness and, 273-274 
Nirva-n.a, 168, 169, 192, 266, 344-345, 442, 459, 475, 477- 
484, 504, 608 
niyativa-da, 436-437 
non-being/existence, 529-530, 564. See also Being 
non-difference/difference, 439, 450-451, 452, 453, 456, 493- 
494, 553, 554, 557, 559, 568. See also bheda-bheda; 
Sameness and Difference 
noninvolvement. See apatheia nonviolence, 100, 182, 201, 202, 
229, 232, 268, 269, 278, 280, 595, 620 
noumenalism, 325, 415-416, 420, 428, 437-438, 494, 508n37, 
528 
nous (mind), 574-575, 579 
ntum, 220 
Numenius, 570, 581 
numerology, 70, 76-77, 83-84, 84-85, 87, 88-90, 150n111, 
157, 160, 270-271, 282 
worship of, 46-47, 171, 175n42, 586 
Nya-ya Su-tras, 319, 514, 516 
background of, 406, 519, 646 
as inductive logic, 511 
structure of syllogism of, 408-414, 425, 515, 649 
Nya-ya-Vas’es.ika, 528, 539n53 
atomism of, 319, 324n28, 510, 515, 517n1, 539n51, 650 
Ma-dhyamika (Middle Way) vs., 514-515 
non-Vedic aspect of, 515, 519 
Nysa, 359-360 
occult, 587-588 
Odyssey, XXV, 15, 16, 81 
omniscience, 342-343, 344, 348n65 
One 
absolute/immobile, 159, 568, 569, 570, 572, 573, 580 
beyond Being, 164, 580 
Few to Many from, 162, 164, 301 
as goal, 579, 584n38 
Ideas and, 168, 188 
knowledge of, 190 


magic no effect on, 588 

mind and, 579, 580, 584n38, 585-586 

Neoplatonism investigated by, 552-554 

self-canceling formulas of, 452 

self-knowledge aspect of, 570 

sex, immortality and, 208 

soul and, 585 

two aspects of, 159-160 

Unity and, 157, 159, 160, 164, 561 

Universal Mind co-existence with, 563, 568, 571 

One and Many, Problem of, 142-143. See also monism; Platonic 
monism 

Anaximander, Indian monism, infinite/brahman and, 30-33, 
35 

Anaximenes, Indian monism and, 33-35 

annihilation of Many in, 36 

astronomy and geometry influence on, 23-24 

Being, non-Being and, 53-54, 57, 58, 158, 160, 426-427 

change (of things) and, 36-37, 40, 53, 158-159, 160, 301 

chronological consideration of, 59-61 

cosmic cycle and, 69 

Egyptian cosmic person in, 24-25, 301 

Empedocles, logic and, 68, 157, 301, 311 

the Few and, 68, 157, 300-301 

Greek cosmic person in, 27-28 

Heraclitean monism, Indian thought and, 36-44 

Indian cosmic person in, 26-27 

macranthropic monism and, 28-29 

material monism and, 28-29 

ma-ya-va-da (illusion) of Many and, 50-51 

Mesopotamian cosmic person in, 25-26 

Mesopotamian/Egyptian thought in, 24 

name-and-form (idea-complex) and, 57-59 

One as form and formless, unchanging and, 50-51, 53-54, 
301, 568 

One as universal subject/object and, 49 

Parmenidean monism, Indian thought and, 52-55, 157, 301, 
426 

philosophical Goddess and, 55-57 

Plato and, 157 


Plotinus and, 552-556, 557, 566n28, 568, 576, 579, 581 
Pythagorean monism, Indian thought and, 44-48, 157, 160 
restoring balance of, 36-37 
as single cyclical (time) process, 68 
Thales, Indian thought and, 28-30 
Xenophanean monism, Indian thought and, 48-52 
Ya-jfiavalkya and, 50-51, 59, 60, 170, 408, 421, 552 
Onesicritus and, 491, 502, 540 
ontology and, 161, 312, 338, 427, 458, 459, 463, 489n70 
epistemology, Plotinus and, 569-571, 572-573 
gradational, 157 
Indo-European languages and, 3 
logic and, 54 
mentalist-idealist vs. ontic in, 569 
senses, sya-dva-da and, 336, 337 
three-level vs. two-level in, 560, 562, 568 
universality of relation as, 469 
wholeness and, 467 
opinion, 477, 500, 603, 605, 612 
oral tradition, 79-80, 158, 173n7, 284 
orexis (desire), 610, 623, 626 
organs, 211, 222n16 
Orientalism, xviii, 645, 647 
India as source of civilization by, xix—xx 
Renaissance, 652, xvii, xx 
Romantic,xix, 650, 651-652 
Original Moment, 55 
original sin, 81 
origination, 431, 531. See also destruction 
ornaments, 251, 253, 291n106 
Orpheus, 104-105, 171, 202 
Orpheus’s lyre, 67, xvi 
Orphism, xvii; 17, 18, 39, 40, 60-61, 67, 163, 190, 206n33, 
477, 478, 565n12, 600 
brotherhood of, 27, 105, 145n22, 145n28, 204, 261, 321, 
405 
cosmic cycle and, 71-72, 576 
dualism of, 128, 200-201 
Empedocles, reincarnation, 106-107, 127, 201-202 
ethics of, 201 


gold plates and, 105-107, 136, 137, 145n28 
Heraclitus, reincarnation and, 110-111, 121, 127 
Hesiod, reincarnation and, 108-110 
Jainism and, 157, 163, 165, 183, 308, 319, 344, 535, 576, 
581 
Jain influence on, 197, 199, 203-204, 233, 272, 298n267, 
642 
karmic dirt of soul and, 198-199, 639n11 
kun-d-alini- and, 272 
myth of, 131-135, 157, 197, 576, 577, 600-601 
Parmenides, reincarnation and, 111 
Pindar, reincarnation and, 107-108, 109, 110, 115, 127 
Plato, reincarnation and, 101, 102, 108-110, 127, 145n22, 
534 
Plato, monism and, 169 
polytheism of, 162, 163 
recollection of soul in, 105-107, 145n32, 563-564, 577 
reincarnation in, xvi, 41, 45, 99, 101, 102, 104-106, 106- 
111, 120, 127, 131-135, 140, 142, 145n28, 155n205, 
162, 199, 344 
semen and, 210 
soul, punishment in human body and, 105, 106, 132, 162 
soul, transcendence and, 197, 558, 561, 563, 600-601 
soul’s destiny with, 203 
Osiris, 130-135, 138, 213, 259, 271, 668, 669 
Ovidian chaos, 31 
pada-rtha (categories), 521-522 
paideia (education), xxii, xxiii, xxiv, 351, 355, 359, 361, 363- 
364, 613 
pain 
(aponia) non, 616, 638n98 
pleasure and, 440, 493, 520, 524, 595, 596, 599, 604, 605, 
608, 609, 614-615, 630, 636750 
Pakhuda Kaccayana, 317-318, 320, 520 
Paleolithic age, 56, 84, 97n91, 231, 262, 275 
Pali, 342, 372, 376, 641n137, 675, 676 
Suttas, 410, 414, 421, 495 
pafica-maka-ra (5 M’s), 276 
Pa-n.ini, 671-672 
pantheism, 24, 25, 39, 61, 64n48, 260, 269, 279, 541, 555 


pantheos (meta-deity), 24, 27, 49, 653 
body of, 25-26, 34 
mental qualities of, 32 
paradox, 189-193, 451-452, 465, 475, 476, 477, 564, 580 
in Neoplatonism and Upanis.ads 556-557 
of Ya-jnavalkya, 475, 553, 557 
Paramaham.sas, 227 
Parames.t.hin, Praja-pati, 407 
paratantra (mind), 572, 574-575, 577, 579, 580 
parikalpita (ignorance/illusion), 572-573, 574, 577 
parinamava-da (transformation doctrine), 553-554 
parinirva-n.a (body/death), 344-345 
parinis-panna (storehouse consciousness), 572, 573-574, 576 
Parmenides, 18, 36-37, 50, 51, 56, 64n52, 193, 305, 312, 315, 
466, 505, 549, 569, 571, 602 
background of, 52, 67, 170, 192 
Being, non-Being and, 53, 58, 59, 158, 159, 160, 162, 169, 
307, 314, 316, 318, 320, 333, 339, 407-408, 415-416, 
420, 421-423, 426, 427, 433, 434, 443, 460, 464, 469, 
525, 531, 553-554, 555, 564, 569, 580-581, 585-586 
birth of language and, 57-58 
dialectic and, 407-408, 415-416, 420, 421-423, 431, 432, 
438, 460, 461, 464, 499-500, 653 
higher/lower awareness for, 598 
logic, sense and, 37, 54-55, 68, 162, 330 
monism, Indian thought and, 52-55, 65n56 
Orphism, reincarnation and, 111 
particulars for, 520 
philosophical Goddess and, 57 
Platonic monism and, 159-160, 169 
Pa-rs’va, 271-272, 277-278, 279, 283-284, 297n246 
Parthia, 370 
Parthian Empire, 350 
particulars, 511, 520, 527-529, 577 
passivities, 524 
Pa-s‘upata. See also A-ji-vikas; Cynics 
animal imitations and, 230-231 
black magic karma and, 228 
cult of, 225-226 
“seeking of dishonor” and, 225-227, 228 


Pa-t.aliputra, 370-371, 375, 398n114 
Patanjali, 166, 179-180, 182-183, 184-185, 188, 192, 264, 
551, 580, 590, 673 
Path(s) 
of Fathers, 42-44, 116, 274 
of Gods, 42-43, 116, 274 
Two, 115-116, 121, 150n112, 304-305, 308 
pathos (pathe-), 623, 625, 628, 629 
patrilinealism, 276, 669 
pe-lon, 199 
perception. See experience 
Perfect Wisdom. See also Prajfia-pa-ramita- Su-tras 
Peripatetics, 437, 541, 551 
categories of, 511, 521-524, 538n23 
causality of, 532-534, 539n50 
doctrine of privation of, 530 
facts in, 523, 526, 527, 528 
historical aspects of, 535-536 
matter for, 524-525 
mind, soul and, 534-535 
particulars in, 511, 520, 527-529 
passivities, affections for, 524 
potentiality of, 529-531 
relations/conjunctions in, 531-532 
substance-attribute relationship of, 523, 526-527 
summing up of, 535-536 
time, space and, 525-526 
universals of, 511, 512, 527-528 
Vas‘es.ikas and, 520-536 
Persian empire, 2m, 672 
afterlife and, 113 
Greece invaded by, 10 
Greek and Indian medicine in, 15-16 
Greek art diffused through, 9-10 
Greek mercenaries of, 5, 8, 10, 13, 21n68, 349 
Greek workers/artists in, 349, 364 
Greeks, pre-Alexander and, 359-360 
iconography, 255 
imported (Greek) workers and deportation in, 7-9 
Indian and Greek languages influence on, 12-13 


Indian relationship to, 7-8, 10-11, 258, 283, 298n267, 360, 
395n55 
Indian thought “robbed” by, 126 
kun-d-alini-, India and, 211, 213 
Magian (Persian) hypothesis and, 121-122, 123, 124-126, 
127, 149n92, 149n95, 151n131 
medical profession diffusion in, 15-16, 17, 18 
meetings of Greeks/Indians in, 11-12, 122 
multiculturalism in, 9-10, 11 
Platonic monism, Eudoxus and, 171-172 
reincarnation and, 121-122, 123, 125-126, 127, 142, 171 
religious tolerance in, 9-10, 16-18, 125-126, 151n131 
sanctuary for Greeks, Indians in, 6-7 
wars of, 349, 351, 355-356, 379 
before Zoroaster, 123-124, 150nn111-112 
Zoroastrianism and, xxviii, 9-10, 69, 122-126, 149n95 
Phaedo, 437 
phantasia (mental picture), 610, 614, 617, 623, 626-627, 630, 
631, 637n68, 640n125 
pharaoh, 130-133 
phassa (sense contact), 606, 608, 610, 626 
phenomenalism, 311, 316, 317, 325, 332, 333, 338, 421, 429, 
437-438, 445n7, 492. See also materialism 
arguments against, 463 
composite vs. simple, 439 
experiences as real in, 455, 474, 494 
linguistics and, 438 
noumenalism vs., 437-438, 494, 508n37, 514, 528 
as truth, 452, 474 
without mental picture, 610, 617n68 
Pherecydes, 103-104, 121, 124, 170-171, 204, 260, 306, 307, 
327, 382 
Philo, 451, 493, 575, 587 
Philodemus, 512, 513, 514, 516 
philology, xviii, 652, 658 
philosopher(s) 
comparison of East/West, xxvii, 177-178, 300 
Greek contact with Indian, 355, 382, 385, 391, 393nn1-2, 
440, 443-444, 449n71, 450, 491-492, 494, 495, 540, 
549-551, 632 


naked, 492, 549, 550 
platonic monism, bodhisattva and, 168-169, 551 
psychology of Greek and Indian, 632-633 
reincarnation and prince, prophet and, 99-100, 106, 130- 
131, 132-133 
release from wheel of cycling (reincarnation) by, 166, 178, 
190 
self knowledge (as teaching) of, 186-190, 200-201, 383, 
450, 471, 551 
philosophy, 3 
colonial comparative, xxvi-xxvii contemplation plus, 588 
cosmogony as preparation for, 23 
cutting mind off from experience, 458 
development of, 281 
grammar and, 672-676 
happiness as goal of, 452 
medicine and, 16, 22n82, 596-597 
as tranquil attitude, 493, 494 
philosophy, comparison of Greek and Indian, xvii, xxi-xxii, 
XXVIi-XXVili 
almost mirror image in, 643-644 
Indian exclusion from history of philosophy and, 644-647, 
650-652 
Indian participant of history of philosophy for, 652-654 
mysticism, critical analysis and, 649-650 
pre-modernism, modernism, and post-modernism in, 647-— 
649 
Western vs. Eastern civilization progress and, 644-647, 650 
Phoenicians, 4, 5, 104 
phrone-sis, 609 
physiologoi (matter), 326, 327, 328 
Piaget, Jean, 571 
Pindar, 210, 596 
reincarnation, Orphism and, 107-108, 109, 110, 115, 127, 
128 
Pipala-da 
imperturbability, indifference and, 602 
Plato, 16, 28, 56, 80, 149n92, 315, 319, 378, 475, 482, 505, 
554, 587, 612, 625, xvi, xvii 
absolute Being and, 58, 568, 580 


acoustics and, 84, 87 

Atlantis, Jambudvipa and, 202-203 

atomism, soul’s matter and, 198-200, 203 

background of, 157 

cosmic cycle and, 73-74, 75 

Degrees-of-Reality theory of, 157 

Democritus’s censoring by, 491-492, 494 

dialectic of, 416, 432-434, 435, 438 

dualism of, 158, 197-198, 326 

Eleatics and, 423, 435, 438 

eros, spine, soul fluid and, 208-209 

Giants (materialists) vs. Gods (noumenalists) in, 325, 415- 
416, 420, 428, 438 

Good and, 189, 434 

Indian philosophers and, 393n2 

Jainism and, 197-204 

kun-d-alini- and, 208-212 

Ma-dhyamika (Middle Way) and, 431-434 

marriage number of, 150n111 

naturalism and, 326, 329, 337 

negation and, 496 

occult vascular system and, 209 

One and Many problem and, 157, 568 

paradox in, 452 

particulars for, 520 

phenomenalism and, 438-439 

philosopher-kings of, 625 

pleasure, pain and, 615 

pluralism and, 157 

recollection doctrine of, 157 

reincarnation, Orphism and, 101, 102, 108-110, 118, 127, 
145n22, 534 

reincarnation and, 99, 178, 182, 190, 198 

soul and, 128, 132, 135, 154n187, 197-198, 208 

soul’s destination and escape for, 200-201 

supersensible world of, 197 

unity principle of, 157 

universals/abstractions of, 521, 523, 528, 529, 532, 586 

universe sphericity and, 51, 53, 165 

World Soul of, 165, 169, 208, 541 


Platonic ethics, 611. See also yoga 
abstinence/austerity and, 182-184, 195n30 
consciousness and, 188 
contemplative silence and, 178-179 
control of senses in, 185-186 
daimon and, 181, 183 
imperturbability and, 596, 599-600, 601, 602, 605, 608-609 
ladder of self knowledge in, 184-185 
lifestyle, balance and, 183-184, 186 
meditation vs. reason and, 180-181 
mystical, higher knowledge in, 186-189, 192 
self knowledge in, 184-185, 190-192 
Socrates’ paradoxes of, 189-193 
three qualities of self in, 185-186 
withdrawal (of soul from senses) in, 179-181, 182-183, 185, 
195n30, 332 
Platonic monism 
astrology and, 171-172 
Being of, 158-159, 162, 163, 164, 170, 174n13, 430, 467, 
569 
Buddhist parallel to, 165, 167-169 
Heraclitus and, 158-159 
Hindu parallel to, 164-167 
historical situation of, 170-171 
Ideas (Theory) and, 68, 160, 161, 167-168, 174n13, 175n30, 
195n30, 576, 581 
imprisoned god, soul and, 163 
offspring of One and the Other and, 160-162 
One, the Other and, 159-160 
One, Unity and, 157, 159, 160, 164, 434, 554 
One-and-Many groupings and, 157, 162, 430 
One-Few-Many structure and, 157, 162-163 
oral teaching of, 158, 173n7 
Parmenides as father for, 159-160, 170 
Persian issues, Eudoxus and, 171-172 
Pythagoreans and, 170-171 
Sameness and Difference and, 160, 164, 167, 175n13 
synthesis of, 162-163 
tripartite soul for, 167, 182, 185, 203 
Platonism, Middle, 580, 581, 587 


pleasure, 184, 185, 196n31, 497, 524. See also happiness 

natural/unnatural, 615, 638n93, 638n98 

pain and, 440, 493, 520, 595, 596, 604, 605, 609, 615, 617, 
627, 630, 636n50, 638n98 

pursuing of, 328, 332, 602, 604, 638n98 

rational, 600 

Plotinus, 182, 187, 311, 416, 419, 434, 452, 491, 503 

absolute One by, 568, 569, 570, 572, 573 

Christianity and, 550 

consciousness layers for, 562-563, 569, 571 

contemplation for, 570-571, 588 

epistemology/ontology of, 569-571, 572-573, 577 

free will for, 567n29 

goal of, 579-580 

historical considerations for, 580-581 

Idea, mind and, 554, 561, 563, 568, 575, 576-577 

India and, 549-551 

individual, the All and, 562-564, 568 

infinity, totality and, 566n28, 576-579 

knowing the One by, 558, 560-561 

meditation and, 588-590 

mind (nous) and, 554, 561, 563, 568, 570, 572, 573-574, 
574-575, 576-577, 579 

non-dualism, Many and, 554-556 

One and Many problem and, 552-554, 557, 566n28, 568, 
576, 579, 581 

Plato’s influence on, 550, 565n12 

regression/emanations of Being by, 561, 563, 569, 571, 575- 
576, 583n25, 585-586 

reincarnation and, 562, 567n29 

soul for, 569, 570, 572 

tantra and, 585-587, 588-590 

teaching style of, 551 

three-level ontology of, 560, 562, 568-569, 570-571, 572, 
580-581 

three-level’s of Buddhism and, 572-573 

universe model of, 571 

Upanis.adic-Veda-ntic tradition and, 549-564, 551-552, 
571-572, 581 

Vijfia-nava-da Buddhism and, 568, 571-581, 582n5, 584n38 


visualizations for, 588-590 
pluralism 
Anaxagoras and, 311-314, 323n2 
Aristotle and, 157, 300 
atomism vs., 424-426 
finite vs. infinite and, 314-315 
Greek atomism and, 315-317, 320-321 
Indian atomism and, 317-321, 324n28 
Indian before Greek atomism and, 318, 320-321 
naturalistic, 316, 319 
Zeno and, 316, 319 
Plutarch, 109, 356-357, 377, 442, 451, 626 
pneuma (breath), 543, 545-546 
poetry, 14, 108, 110, 306, 326, 508n43 
point monad, 319, 519, 520 
Polemon, 182, 540, 625 
polis/poleis. See city 
politics, 45, 104, 352, 361 
pantheism and, 24 
polygamy, 397n96 
polytheism, 24, 55, 61, 124, 162, 163, 301 
dismissing of, 49 
Indian, 29, 558, 559 
Porphyry, 98, 102, 104, 391, 550, 551, 552, 554, 584n38, 587 
theurgy of, 588 
two-level (nondual) model of, 585, 587 
Poseidon, 305 
Posidonius, 543 
positive doctrines, 455, 469 
potentiality . See also S akti , 436-437, 464, 529-531 
prajna- (wisdom), 189, 192, 439, 441, 628 
Prajfia-pa-ramita Su-tras (Perfect Wisdom), 39, 419, 439, 451, 
454-455, 457, 475, 476, 477, 486n12, 492, 493, 500, 
501, 503, 508n37 
Pra-krit, 164, 372, 376, 555 
pralaya, 541, 542 
pra-n.a, 34-35, 209, 214, 301, 543-545 
consciousness, soul and, 545-546, 562 
pneuma and, 545-546 
praparica (thought proliferation), 477, 500, 603, 605, 612 


Prasan.gika, 456 
Pras‘astapa-da, 528, 531, 532, 539n51 
pratya-h-ara, 166, 179-180, 185, 590lass = "index" > Precession 
(of the Equinoxes), 78-79, 80, 81, 82-83, 85, 89, 91, 157 
preconceptions. See also prolepseis 
priesthood, 42, 264, 267, 268-274, 281, 284, 325, 328. See also 
brotherhood 
primal intellection, 560-561 
Prime Mover, 535, 560, 570, 622 
privation, 529-530 
Proclus, 588 
prolepseis (preconceptions), 613, 617, 622, 623 
proof, 471-472 
Protagoras, 332-333, 415, 416, 420, 429, 430, 432, 438, 451, 
496, 672 
psychology, 415, 534-535, 577, 632-633 
Buddhist, 415, 605-606, 608, 613-614, 641n137 
Epicurean, 613-615 
Stoic, 622-623, 641n137 
Ptah, 24, 29, 134, 259, 268 
Ptolemies, 379 
Ptolemy, 83, 351, 367, 379, 381, 383-384, 390, 656n18 
punishment 
in heavens and hells, 116, 117, 148n71, 199, 202 
in human body for soul, 105, 106 
Pura-n.as, 163-164, 228, 542, 543, 567n29, 659 
purification, 131-135, 179, 190, 193, 198-199 
by fasting, 269, 278 
for karma, 268, 269, 534 
of king, 265 
by ritual, 269, 591 
Purus.asu-kta, 27, 260 
Purusa, 164 
Purva Mimamsa, 165 
Pyrrhon (of Elis) 
background of, 450, 452, 550, 601, 611, 632 
dialectic and, 411, 418n15, 419, 420, 444 
sayings of, 451 
teachers of, 493-495 
Pyrrhonism, 488n56, 491, 599. See also Skepticism 


Aenesidemus and, 499-505 

background of, 449n71, 450-451, 491-492, 506n3 

dialectic of, 416, 431, 451-452, 459-466, 468, 469-477, 
482-484, 501 

foreign input unlikely in, 499 

goal of, 456-459 

imperturbability, ethics and, 599, 601, 630, 632-633 

Ma-dhyamika (Middle Way) and, 453, 454-484, 486n10, 
486n12, 492, 498-499 

negative terms and, 453, 459 

non-difference and, 439, 450-451, 452, 453 

relational existence critique for, 459, 466-469 

second/third academies and, 453-454 

Stoics vs., 454, 470, 471 

syllogism of, 513 

Pythagorean thought, 16, 18, 14992, 326, 415, 426, 505, 541, 
549, 554, 565n12, 587, 646 

acoustics and, 47-48, 81-83, 84, 85, 86, 87-88, 330 

atomism of, 447n25 

background/contemplative activity of, 45, 103, 107, 170- 
171, 178-179, 182, 193, 283, 315, 328, 382 

brotherhood of, 45, 80, 158, 170-171, 178-179, 181-182, 
210, 261, 265, 284, 405, 598, 668 

cosmic organism, breath/air and, 46-47, 53, 545 

dualism of, 128, 162 

exact repetition of cosmic cycle by, 72 

fifth element of, 308 

golden thigh story of, 668, 669-670 

Hinduism and, 165 

imperturbability, ethics, medicine and, 596, 597, 602 

kun-d-alini- and, 210, 211-212 

metempsycho-sis of, 145n20 

monism, Indian thought and, 44-48 

Music of the Spheres by, 47, 81, 86, 429 

point monad and, 319, 519 

Pythagorean comma and, 82-83, 85, 91 

Pythagorean Theorem of, 85, 90 

qualities of Being of, 52, 314 

reincarnation and, 45, 100, 102, 104, 119, 155n205, 178 

science, math, numerology and, 45-48, 157, 160, 162, 330, 


433, 575, 586, 656n18 
theologoi of, 328-329 
race 
Caucasian vs. nonwhite, xviii—xix, xxii, xxiii, xxvii non-racism 
of Greece with, xxiii, xxiv 
rajas, 167, 182, 186 
Ramana Maharshi, 470 
Rama-nuja, 164, 542, 543, 549, 551, 552, 554, 555, 587 
Ra-ma-yana, xxv, 229 
rationalism 
irrationalism vs., 300, 331, 341, 600, 636n50, xvii, xviii, xxi, 
XXViii 
self-canceling/uroboric formulas and, 451-452 
Re. See Amon-Re 
reaction . See sam.ska-ra 
realism, semantic, 512 
reanimation, 226, 229, 296n242 
reason, 167, 180-181, 182, 185, 186, 610, 612, 674. See also 
logic; logos 
appetites/desires controlled by, 600, 628-629 
theory of, 409 
wisdom and, 185, 189, 600 
recognition. See sam.jria- 
reductio ad absurdum, 420, 423, 427, 446n17, 459, 515, 649, 
654 
refutation, 433-434, 451, 455, 456, 475 
regression, 561, 563, 569, 571, 575-576, 583n25 
regressus ad infinitum, 403, 420, 423, 424, 425, 426, 437, 459, 
464, 466, 467 
reincarnation, 45, 294n208, 337. See also metempsycho-sis; 
soul 
Achaemenid religious policy and, 125-126 
afterlife, return of dead and, 118-119, 129, 131, 148n81 
afterlife and, 112-113, 115, 275, 345 
afterlife’s repayment/judgment and, 108-109, 133-138 
animalistic/naturalistic relationship to, 99, 112-113, 115, 
116, 117, 147n70, 202 
to another person, 588 
A-ran.yakas, Bra-hman.as and, 113-114 
asceticism and release from, 278, 279 


avatarism of pharaoh and, 130-131 

the Book of Dead and, 129-130, 132-134, 135-137 

Buddhism and, 341, 348n51 

cosmic cycle and, 92, 117 

desire and, 100-101, 108-109, 118 

determinism in, 278, 296n242, 327 

development vs. appearance of concept of, 103-104, 111, 
117-118, 141-143, 148n71 

distinctiveness of Indian and Greek, 98-99, 111, 117 

Egypt and, 126-142, 152n149, 156n209, 260 

Empedocles and, 68, 99, 102, 104, 106-107, 109, 111, 113, 
127, 132-133, 135, 139, 140, 145n32, 178, 201-202 

features of, 142-143 

forgetfulness and, 105 

formulae of, 98 

free will with, 140, 278, 296n242 

freedom through knowledge from, 100-101, 115-116, 551 

Greece and, 45, 98-103, 103-111, 128-129, 132-135, 138, 
140-142 

Heraclitus and, 110-111, 121, 127, 178 

Herodotus and, 118-119, 126-129, 130, 135, 138-139 

Hesiod, Orphism and, 108-110, 113 

India and, 98-103, 112-117, 128-129, 132-142, 146n50 

Jain, 201-202, 260, 278, 296n242, 345 

karma and, 113-114, 115, 116, 147n64, 147n67, 147n67, 
342, 558, 614 

Magian (Persian) hypothesis of, 121-122, 123, 124-126, 
127, 149n92, 149n95, 151n131 

mechanistic aspect of, 138-139 

memory and, 105-107, 136-138, 145n32, 154n193, 183, 
206n18, 563-564, 577, 581 

mind/body dualism and, 128-129 

monism, dualism and, 122-123 

moral behavior effect on, 99-100, 106, 107, 113, 115, 141- 
142, 147n67 

nearly perfected soul in last, 15 

negative aspect of, 99 

no soul and, 636n55 

number years and, 107, 109, 138-139 

numerology and, 139-140 


one myth for three (Greek/Egptian/Indian) cultures’ afterlife 
and, 135-138 

Orphic myth and, 131-135 

Orphism and, 41, 45, 99, 101, 102, 104-106, 106-111, 131- 
135, 145n22, 155n205, 344, xvi 

Parmenides, Orphism and, 111 

Persian religion before Zoroaster and, 123-124, 150nn111- 
112 

Pherecydes and, 103-104, 121, 124 

philosopher and release from, 166, 178 

Pindar, Orphism and, 107-108, 109, 110, 115, 127 

Plato and, 99, 101, 102, 108-110, 127, 128, 145n22, 178, 
182, 190 

prince, prophet highest in, 99-100, 106, 130-131, 132-133 

Pythagorean, 45, 100, 102, 104, 119, 128, 155n205 

reanimation and, 226, 229 

rejection of, 314 

ritual practice and, 101, 105, 113, 155n205 

ritual (taboo) violations and, 113-114 

self denied and, 128, 129, 152n145 

shamanism and, 102-103, 105, 118, 120-121, 130 

shape changing vs., 120, 131 

soul, punishment, memory loss and, 105-106 

soul released from, 101-103, 115, 128-129, 135, 154n187, 
562, 567n29, 580, 586 

Thracian hypothesis of, 118-121, 148n83 

tripartite doctrine of, 101, 118, 120, 122, 124, 126, 135, 
138, 142, 157, 580 

Two Paths (knowledge and rituals) and, 115-116 

Udda-laka and, 115, 138, 141 

Upanis.ads and, 100-102, 112, 114-115, 121, 129, 132, 138, 
140, 141, 142 

Vas‘es.ikas and, 534 

Vedas, afterlife and, 112-113, 137-138 

Vratyas and, 274-275 

Ya-jfiavalkya and, 100-101, 102, 114-115, 124-125, 138, 
140, 141, 183 

yoga and, 140, 278, 285, 296n242 

relational existence, 466-469, 471 
relativism, 333, 487n36 


critique of, 466-469 
cultural (human), 49, 333, 428 
emptiness of, 466 
Jain, 334-335, 337, 405, 411, 413 
Sophistic, 429, 443, 450, 451 
religion 
astral, 171-172 
Bon, 586 
Indian philosophy mixed with, 177, 478, 650 
magic and, 586, 587 
na-stika, 675 
naturalism vs., 319, 333 
Neolithic/Bronze age, 284 
suicide and, 107 
Sumerian, 216-218 
tolerance of, 9-10, 13, 16-18 
Zen and apprehension/intuition of, 489n70 
rest. See motion/rest 
revelation, 339 
Revelations, Book of, 77 
Rhea, 57 
R.g Veda, 38, 77, 86, 124, 263, 269, 277, 302, 410, 415, 543, 
552 
acoustics and, 83 
Aryans and, 188, 257 
Being, Non-Being and, 408, 555 
creation and, 29-30, 70 
dating of, 60-61, 289n71, 657, 659, 660 
eschatology, reincarnation and, 112, 114 
language and, 672, 673 
macranthropic hymns in, 26 
Near East influence in, 4 
sacrifice in, 407 
ritual/rite(s), 110, 261, 500, 587, 668 
blood, 229, 231 
Brahmanical, 42-43, 114 
Bronze Age, 587 
human sacrifice, 262 
karma and, 113-114, 147n64 
naturalism vs., 325, 334 


Orphic, 203 
purification, 269, 591 
reincarnation and, 101, 105, 113-114, 155n205 
rejection of, 619 
of sacrifices, 42-43, 407, 408-410, 558 
secrecy of, 284 
sexual, 229, 264, 275, 669 
syncretism, 264, 275 
theurgic, 588 
Vedic, 325, 327, 334, 407, 408-410, 558, 619, 672, 674, 675 
road, trunk, 350 
Roman empire, 351, 370, 380m, 388, 512, 515, 520 
art, India and, 388-390, 401n207 
book-burnings in, 391 
currency of, 513 
Indian trade with, 381-383, 501, 550, 581 
knowledge of India in, 390-392 
persecution in, 391-392 
Stoicism and, 631 
theurgy, tantra and, 586, 594n26 
wars in, 350 
ropes, 498-499 
Rosetta Stone, xx 
Sabba Sutta, 338, 429, 603, 612 
s‘abda (hearing), 516 
sacrifice 
human, 262 
interiorization of, 42-43 
Vedic, 407, 408-410, 558 
saint. See seers 
S aiva, 229, 230, 257, 274, 276, 280, 542 
S akas, 374-375, 379, 385, 386 
sama-dhi (transcendence), 166, 180, 182, 187, 590 
sa-ma-nya, 178 
Sameness and Difference, 160, 164, 167, 174n13, 314 
sam.jna- (recognition), 608, 610, 614, 617, 623, 627 
Sa-m.khya, xxviii 
sam.ska-ra (emotional reaction), 605, 608, 609, 610, 619, 623, 
626, 628, 636n57, 637n63, 637n66 
samvara, 267 


samvaya (inherence), 267, 531-532 
Sanatkuma-ra, 30, 602 
Sandaka Sutta, 339 
Safijaya, Belat-t-hiputta, 411-412, 418n15, 419, 426, 427, 492 
S an.-kara, 58, 164, 170, 409, 503, 525, 542, 549, 551, 553- 
554, 557-558, 587, 602 
Sa-n.khya, 530-531, 539750 
Sanskrit 
commonness of Greek, Latin and, xviii, xx, xxxn13, 387 
drama, 387, 401n199 
as Indo-European language, xix, 652 
language of, xviii, 439, 453, 458, 649, 672-676 
S a-ntideva, 228, 425, 427, 440, 462, 468, 481 
Sargonid trade, pre, 241, 263 
S atapatha Bra-hman.a, 77, 112, 113, 114, 116, 278, 283, 544 
sattva (purity), 167, 182, 186 
scapegoat, 227, 286 
Schlegel, Friedrich, xix, xx Schopenhauer, Arthur, xix, xx, 
xxxin21 
science, 35, 45-46, 79, 480, 649-650, 651 
empiricism for, 330, 333 
insights for, 521 
mindfulness for, 607 
Pythagorean, 45-46 
Scylax, 8, 11, 14, 20n27, 100, 349 
secrecy, 80, 91, 158, 170, 178, 182, 284 
sect, astika or na-stika, 327-328 
Seeking of Dishonor, 204, 226-229 
seers, 546-547, 599, 605, 624, 630, 673 
children, abstinence and, 186 
pre-Alexandrian period wandering by, 16-18, 22n95, 204 
Seleucus, 350, 352, 358, 359, 361, 362, 363, 364, 367, 370, 
371, 379 
self. See also a-tman 
awareness, 641n137 
disappearing of little into great, 557-558 
divinity of, 561 
great, 557 
knowledge, 184-193, 193, 199, 338, 343, 383, 450, 471, 
475, 558-560, 570 


liberation of, 115-116 
little Gi-va/individual), 345, 547, 557 
not, 168, 431, 522 
proof of, 522-523 
reincarnation and denial of, 128, 129, 152n145 
rule, 439, 443, 444, 600, 623 
soul and co-existence of, 560, 563 
three qualities of, 185-186 
universal, unchanging, 132, 199, 459, 557 
self-immolation, 443 
self-nature, 451, 455, 458, 466-469, 472 
semeia (sign), 513-514 
semen, 208-209, 210, 212, 213, 214, 215, 222n28, 222n35, 
555 
Seneca, 190, 621, 630, 631, 639n111, 640n114 
sense contact. See phassa 
senses, 185, 612. See also experience; imperturbability; 
phenomenalism; pleasure; sya-dva-da 
to action (Buddhist), 605-608 
to action (Epicurean), 614 
to action (Plato/Aristotle), 608-611 
to action (Stoic), 622-623 
atomism and, 316-317, 318, 331-332, 334, 534 
Buddhist perception of, 338, 343-344 
consciousness, 605-606, 636n55 
controlling from, 186, 605, 628-629 
extrasensory cognitions and, 328, 341 
karma and, 267 
lifting above (beyond), 432, 558 
logic and, 37, 54-55, 68, 162, 330 
the mind and, 427-428, 468 
naturalism and, 325, 329-330 
sixth, 614 
soul and, 190-191 
spiritual (faculties), 637n63, 637n66 
sya-dva-da and, 335-337 
withdrawal from, 166, 179-181, 182-183, 185, 482-483, 
493, 539n53, 559, 561, 590, 596, 599, 602-603 
serpent, 89, 257, 259, 262, 294n196 
iconography, 216-217, 219, 224nn55-56, 247, 259, 268- 


270, 272-273, 274, 275, 285, 294n206 
kun-d-alini- and, 209, 213, 216-217, 219, 222n31, 258, 270- 
271 
Set, 668 
seven, 88-89, 270-271, 273, 275, 284 
sex, 212, 213, 228, 276, 285, 669. See also celibacy; fertility; 
matriarchial society; tantra 
abstinence from, 182, 184 
constraints on, 276 
immortality, One and, 208 
mythology and, 669-670 
for procreation, 208, 268 
rituals, 229, 264, 276 
Sextus Empiricus, 326, 329, 385, 416, 419, 420, 422, 439, 
450-451, 618, 630, 633 
dating of, 455, 486n14, 499 
dialectic of, 401, 499, 501 
dialectic of causality for, 459-463, 498 
double truth of, 474-475 
fourfold negations of, 495-497 
imagery of illusion (ropes/snakes) for, 498-499 
laws of thought breached by, 477 
medicine and, 596, 597 
Na-ga-rjuna’s parallelism to, 455, 459, 461-488 
nirva-n.a, imperturbability and, 478-484, 630 
regressus ad infinitum and, 466 
relativity, skepticism and, 467-469 
Skeptism of, 450-451, 454-456, 458, 485n9 
syllogism of, 513-514 
_uroboric/self-destroying path and, 469-473, 488n54 
S akti (energy), 56, 530, 554 
shaman(s), 15-16, 67, 79-80, 171, 197, 230-231, 233, 668. 
See also occult; magic; mysticism 
Adapa as, 263, 292n151 
A-ji-vikism-Jainism and, 266, 267, 269, 271-273, 277, 279, 
295n237 
Aryan/non-Aryan, 257-258, 276, 279, 286, 295n295 
asceticism for, 275-276, 278, 279-280, 635n34 
Black Sea/Cynics, 449n70 
direct teaching of, 158, 171 


Dravidian, 286 
drugs and, 262-263, 271, 286, 295n231 
Egyptian, 264, 268-274 
fertility cult, yoga and, 275, 285 
flying and, 263-264 
Gosa-la and, 266, 267, 278 
Greek, 268 
king’s sacredness for, 263, 264-266, 267 
kun-d-alini- yoga and, 269-271, 285-286, 294n190, 
298n267 
lunatics and, 261 
magic, powers and, 103, 263-264, 267, 279-280, 285, 286 
medicine of, 596 
Mesopotamian, 262-268, 270-271, 294n190 
nakedness and, 273-274, 277 
Ningizzida temple and, 269-274 
oneiromancy, dreams and, 266-267 
priesthood and, 261, 262, 265, 267-268 
Proto-Australoid peoples and, 285, 286, 297n265 
reform from, 279 
reincarnation and, 102-103, 105, 118, 120-121, 130 
Sumerian, 262-265, 267 
taboo and, 265, 268, 269 
Uttanka and, 263 
village, 260-261 
Vratyas and, 274-275 
yoga, Vedic and, 268-274, 286, 558 
Zu and, 263-264 
shape changing, 120, 131 
She Lun, 574 
Siddha-rtha, 103, 107, 140, 141, 265, 279, 332, 411, 412, 
413, 429, 435, 625 
siddhis. See also shaman, 103, 280 
sign, 513-514 
silence, 178-179, 257, 269, 444, 453, 457, 477. See also 
aphasia noble, 405, 426, 431, 439 
wisdom from, 471 
Simplicius, 31, 306, 312, 447n26 
S 1-va, 219, 225, 228, 230, 259, 274, 500, 555 
Skambha (Substrate), 32-33, 34 


skandhas, 605, 606, 617, 641n137 
Skepticism, 311, 317, 378, 422, 453, 485n2, 580. See also 
Pyrrhonism 
about essences, 455 
background of, 450-451 
causality dialectic of, 459-463, 468-469 
dialectic of, 451-452, 459-466, 468, 469-477, 482-484 
double truth of, 474-475 
ethics, medicine, imperturbability and, 596, 597-598, 599, 
631, 632 
fourfold negations of, 495 
goal of, 456-459 
Law of Excluded Middle and, 455, 460, 461, 463, 489n70 
laws of thought breached by, 475-477 
middle position, being/non-being and, 456-458, 459, 467, 
469 
negation, criticism of language in, 477, 494 
nirva-n.a, imperturbability and, 478-484 
Protagoras, 429 
regressus ad infinitum, 466 
relational existence critique for, 459, 466-469 
Stoics vs., 454, 470, 471-472 
suspension of, 454, 456, 457, 471, 473, 479, 481 
uroboric/self-destroying path and, 469-473, 488n54 
skepticism, 326, 334, 343, 416 
Buddhist, 411-413, 503 
Indian, 405, 406, 407, 410-412, 415, 418n16, 428-430 
Jain, 410-413 
Xenophanes, naturalism and, 319-320 
slaves 
in Greco-Roman world, xxiii 
Persian, 8 
sleep, 571 
smoke, 439, 498, 511, 513-515 
Path of Fathers and, 42-44 
snakes, 498-499 
Socotra, 379 
Socrates, xxvi, 158, 162, 167, 169, 170, 206n33, 233, 355-356, 
497, 621, 629 
Beauty and, 185, 188 


daimon, meditation and, 181, 183, 184 
death of, 201, 230, 434 
elenchus (trial) of, 432, 433, 439 
ethics, imperturbability and, 599 
ignorance and, 453 
irony of, 170 
on knowledge from foreign nations, 172, 351 
ladder for (spiritual growth for), 184-185 
lifestyle of, 183 
paradoxes of, 189-193 
persuasion/dialectic of, 378, 416, 422, 432-433, 493 
purification of mind/soul and, 179, 190, 193 
(dialectic) schools of, 434-444 
self knowledge (as teaching) for, 191-193, 338, 343, 450, 
551 
yogi talk with, 10 
sophism, 334 
Indian, 502 
Sophists, 317, 351, 415, 443, 450 
Eleatics and, 428-429 
Indian skepticism, dialectic and, 428-430 
relativism and, 429, 443, 450 
sophos, 600, 616, 623, 630, 631 
sorcery, 231 
soul, 205n8. See also afterlife 
afterlife and, 116-117, 131-136, 138-139, 230 
air, pneuma/pra-n.a and, 34-35, 545-546 
body, matter and dualism with, 197-198, 200-201, 562, 
564, 603, 622, 639nn110-111 
body alive and buried alive nature of, 107, 110-111 
Christianity and, 165 
co-existence of self and, 560, 563 
dead, 112, 130, 134 
denial of, 128, 129, 152n145, 589, 636n55 
desire of, 108-109 
destination of, 200 
destiny of, 203 
disappearing of little into great, 557-558, 563 
Doctrine of Five Fires and, 40-41 
dualism of body and, 197-198 


dynamic continuum of, 1562 

Egyptian, 117, 128-130, 132 

from elements, 320, 326 

elements of, 202 

elements produced from, 326 

exhalation of, 41-42 

of exited god, 155n204, 163, 183, 201-202 

food, dying again, re-birth and, 113 

gods, Spring of Memory and, 105-106, 108, 136-137, 
146n38, 154n193 

heaven and body separate from, 117, 128-130, 131-132 

Higher, 208, 569, 570, 582n1, 585, 588 

hypernoetic, 561 

Ideas contained in, 165-166 

immaterial, 128, 198, 200, 318 

immortality/universalness of, 107, 110, 132, 134-135, 139, 
163, 200, 344, 523, 542 

incarnations and, 165, xvi 

individuality even with, 557-558, 562 

judgment/confession/purification of, 131-135 

karmic matter (dirt) of, 198-200, 203, 308, 318, 319, 
639n111 

knowledge and, 187, 190-191 

Lower, 208, 569, 570, 573, 585 

magic no effect on Higher, 588 

material, 318 

memory, recollection and, 105-107, 145n32, 563-564, 577, 
581, 586 

mind and, 534, 555, 566n20, 571 

no, 328, 334 

omniscience of, 344 

One and, 585 

path of, 135-136, 154n186 

primal crime/ancient wrong of, 133 

punishment in human body for, 105, 106, 132, 133, 157 

purification of, 131-135, 179, 190, 193, 198-199 

re-entering living shaman, 120 

reincarnation and denial of, 128, 129, 152n145 

reincarnation and release of, 102-103, 115, 128-129, 135, 
154n187, 198, 200-201, 567n29, 580 


senses and, 190-191 
sublevels of, 569 
sun god (heaven) and, 128-129, 131-132 
time purification (million of years) and, 132 
tripartite, 167, 182, 185, 203 
unity-and-multiplicity in, 569, 5°> wandering of, 199-200 
withdrawal of, 179-180 
World, 165, 169, 208, 541, 555, 556, 562, 569 
space, 164, 578. See also a-ka-s‘a 
time, 423-424, 446nm18-19, 465-466, 523, 525-526 
species, 527-528 
speech, 477, 478 
sperm. See semen 
Speusippus, 444, 580 
sphericity, 51, 53, 91, 165, 202, 525 
spirit, immaterial, 128, 198 
spirituality 
ladder for, 14-185 
philosophy, knowledge and, 177-178 
Spring of Memory, 105-106, 108, 109, 136-137, 146n38, 
_ 154n193 
S ri-dhara, 531 
state 
mechanism of, 261, 262, 285, 325 
world government and, 352, 355-356 
steadiness (thitata), 608 
Stilpo, 435, 437, 540 
Stoics (Stoa), 72, 73, 79, 149n92, 157, 222n28, 229, 352, 355, 
356, 441, 454, 580, 672 
background of, 540, 621 
causality, ethics, imperturbability and, 622 
cosmology of, 540-541, 567n29, 623 
dialectic and, 420, 496-497, 501, 515 
disjunctum, 496-497, 515 
enlightenment and, 546-547 
ethics, medicine, imperturbability and, 542-543, 597-598, 
599, 611, 623-626 
grammar of, 674 
Indian thought and, 540-547 
later history and, 631 


logic of, 435, 496, 512, 513, 514 
mental process interruption and, 626-630, 640n114, 
640n117, 640n125 
naturalistic theory of knowledge for, 622 
pneuma/pra-n.a and, 543-546 
psychology, ethics, imperturbability and, 622-623 
Pyrrhonism/Skepticism vs., 443, 454, 485n10 
religion and, 543, 586 
Skepticism vs., 454, 470-472 
Strabo, 390-391, 440 
strange accident, 434, 448n40 
Strife (separation), Age of, 68, 73 
subjectivism, 333, 405, 429, 451 
subjectivity/objectivity, 570-571, 575-576, 577, 579, 580 
substance-attribute relationship, 436-437, 523, 526-527 
substrate, 23-33, 28-29, 30, 31, 46, 51, 158, 162, 530 
suchness, 575, 577 
suffering, 332, 338, 339, 340, 440, 478, 481, 603-604, 612, 
615, 625, 639n110 
suicide, 107, 229, 278-279 
Sulva Su-tras, 77, 90, 96n88 
Sumerian(s), 3, 11, 70, 237. See also Mesopotamia Akkadians 
and, 244, 285, 302 
arrival in Mesopotamia of, 245-246, 283 
calendar of, 78 
cosmic cycle, arithmetic and, 74-79, 82, 84, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
140, 165 
cults of, 284 
Dravidians and, 245-246, 283 
iconography, religion and, 216-218, 219, 242, 247, 250, 
251-252, 253, 254, 256, 258, 260, 281, 291n106, 
294n200, 294n206 
India influence by, 238, 240-242, 246, 281-288 
Indians before, 657 
kun-d-alini- and, 215-219, 285-286, 298n267 
lion swastika, 219 
music and, 85-87, 95n64 
origination of, 245-246, 290n77 
Renaissance, 241 
shamans, 262-265, 267 


trade with Indus Valley, 240-241 
Vedic poets teaching of, 86, 95n64 
writing of, 243-244 
s u-nyata (emptiness), 469, 471 
supernatural, 325-326, 333, 334, 341 
rejection of, 325, 329 
superpowers. See extrasensory 
perception; shaman; siddhis Susa, 243-244, 350, 363, 386, 
632 
suspension, 454, 456, 457, 471, 473, 479, 481, 483, 484, 630 
Sutta. See also specific Sutta 
Sutta Nipa-ta, 338, 412-413, 419, 438, 440, 456, 494, 500, 501, 
615 
svabha-va (self-nature/being), 451, 455, 458, 466, 572, 580 
swastika, 219 
sya-dva-da (in-a-sense doctrine), 335-337, 411, 495 
syllogism, 403-404, 417n2, 649 
analogy for, 511, 512, 513-515 
Aristotelian, 408, 510-511, 513 
Buddhist, 513 
deductive, 511 
Empirical Medical Writers and, 451, 513-514 
Epicurean, 512-516 
Indian dialectic before, 406 
inductive, 511, 512, 513, 516 
John Stuart Mill and, 511 
Ma-dhyamika (Sva-tantrika), 421-422 
modus tollens, 404, 410, 423, 459 
Naiya-yika, 406, 408, 498, 507n20, 511-513 
Nya-ya Su-tras structure of, 408-414, 425, 515, 649 
Peripatetic, 511, 512 
Pyrrhonist, 513 
Stoic, 435, 496, 512, 513, 514 
synchronicity, 59 
taboo(s) 
reincarnation and, 113-114 
shaman/priest and, 265, 268, 269 
tamas, 167, 182, 186 
tantra, 214, 257, 274, 280, 286, 673, 676 
cosmology of, 585 


historical situation for, 592, 594n25 
left-hand, 229, 276, 586 
man.d.ala visualizations and, 588-589, 591 
meditation and, 588-590, 593n17 
Neoplatonism and, 585-592 
occultizing of, 587-588 
pafica-maka-ra (5 M’s) of, 276 
personal god and, 591-592 
right-hand, 276 
ritual practices for, 587, 591-592 
social situations of, 586—587 
theurgy and, 586-587, 588, 591-592 
Tibetan, 586, 588, 589, 592, 593n7 
Veda-ntization of, 586-587 
Taoism, 450 
kun-d-alini- and, 214-215 
tapas, 182, 183, 268, 270, 279, 558, 602 
tarka-s“a-stra, 409 
Taxila, 354-355, 362, 367, 372, 376, 394n28, 396n76, 491, 
492, 500, 502 
teaching, direct, 158, 171, 186-190, 200-201, 383, 442-443, 
450, 471, 551 
teleology, supernatural, 325-326, 333, 334, 341 
temperance, 600-601 
temples, 267-268, 270-274 
test, See elenchus 
tetractys, 160-161, 165 
Thales, 72, 103, 281, 306, 313, 651 
One and Many and, 23, 28-31, 59, 407 
physiologoi (materialism) and, 326-327 
theism 
nontheism and, 589 
Stoic, 541-542 
theologoi, 326, 328 
therapy, 618-619, 641n137 
Therava-da Buddhism, 478, 483, 586, 632 
theurgy 
meaning of, 591-592 
tantra and, 586-587, 588, 592 
thought. See Laws of Thought, 37, 53, 54, 403-404 


Thrace, 197, 233, 298n267 
reincarnation and, 118-121, 130, 148n83, 197 
Tibet 
Buddhism of, 504-505, 509n64, 676 
tantra of, 586, 588, 589, 592, 593n7 
Tient-t’ai, 574 
time, 142. See also cosmic cycle 
cycling of, 259-260, 283, 294n208, 567n29 
Indian vs. Greek, 644-647 
linear view of, 70, 117 
space, 423-424, 446nn18-19, 465-466, 523, 525-526 
Timon (of Phlius), 452, 453-455, 501 
Titans, 133 
tranquil attitude, 493, 494, 615-616 
transcendence (transcendentalism), 453, 458, 675. See also 
sama-dhi 
absolutist, 340, 434, 452 
after dialectic, 420, 421, 445n7 
of duality, 479-480 
of elements, 345 
God, name and, 25, 259, 313, 458 
imperturbability, ethics and, 595-596, 599-600, 601-602, 
608 
monism and, 52, 158 
Orphism, soul and, 197, 558, 561, 563 
transformation doctrine, 553-554 
transmigration, 42 
tree iconography, 247, 251, 270, 271, 291n104 
tribal beliefs. See also gods, denial of 
breakdown of, 405, 429 
unified, 406 
trisvabha-va (three modes of being), 568, 571-573, 580, 582n5 
Troy, XXv 
truth(s), 477, 506n3 
double, 474-475, 494 
eternal, 646 
four noble, 332, 481, 509n64, 625-626 
language reification as, 494 
from propositions, 514 
Tu channel, 215 


Tu Shun, 578 
typhos (illusion), 439-440, 444, 467, 469, 474 
Ubaid, 245-246 
Uda-na, 344-345 
Udayana, 528, 539n50 
Udda-laka 
atomism of, 317, 327, 330 
(proto) dialectic of, 407, 410, 415, 423 
matter infinitely divisible by, 312-313 
One and Many Problem and, 30, 32, 40, 41, 58, 60, 66768, 
407-408, 423, 436 
reincarnation and, 115, 138, 141 
Uddyotakara, 520, 649 
undefinableness, 25, 259, 313, 453, 458 
Unity. See One 
Universal Mind, 163, 541, 554, 560-561, 563-564, 571, 575, 
577 
universal order, 24, 47-48, 577 
universals, 538n36 
Aristotle, 511, 512, 527-528, 646 
Plato, 521, 523, 528, 529, 532 
Vas‘es.ikas, 527-528, 646 
universe 
as consciousness, 570-571, 575-576 
spherical, 51-52, 53, 165, 525 
Upanis.ads, 70, 89, 99, 261, 285, 297n246, 315, 320, 325, 337, 
342, 410, 475, 541, 571, 651 . See also Vedic tradition 
afterlife and, 135-136, 154n186 
Aitareya, 27, 303 
atomism, 318-319 
Brahma-, 209-210 
Br.hada-ran.yaka, 40, 43, 49, 50, 51, 58, 60, 100-101, 112, 
302, 304, 318, 408, 543, 553, 555, 559, 561, 563 
Cha-ndogya, 35, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 58, 60, 99, 101, 112, 
115, 136, 147n67, 165, 166, 179, 209, 303, 304, 312, 
317, 334, 543-544, 555, 557, 561, 601 
dating of, 60, 125 
Dhya-nabindu, 210 
Doctrine of Five Fires and, 35, 40-41, 44, 115, 121 
elements and, 302-304, 307, 308-309 


Great Secret of, 652, 653 
Hansa, 210 
Heraclitus and, 38-43 
individual (self), the All (brahman) and, 562-564, 567n29 
I-s‘a, 556 
Kat.ha, 38, 50, 185, 190-191, 559, 561, 562, 563 
Kaus.1-taki, 40, 135, 137 
Kena, 258, 475, 560 
knowing the One in, 557-560 
knowledge’s path of, 169-170, 554-556, 558-559, 587, 601, 
602, 651 
kun-d-alini- and, 209-210, 211 
Ma-n.d.ukya, 566n15 
Maitrayani, 138 
Maitri, 209, 260, 549, 560 
monism of, 30-33, 35, 37, 164, 651, 654 
Mun.d.aka, 192, 557, 558, 559, 601 
Na-d.abind.u, 499 
Neoplatonism and, 549-564, 551-552, 571-572, 581 
non-dualism, Many and, 554-556, 558 
old, 566n15 
One and Many and, 552-554, 556, 642 
paradoxical formulations of, 556-557 
Pras‘na, 209 
reincarnation and, 100-102, 112, 114-115, 121, 129, 132, 
138, 140, 141-142, 178 
self knowledge in, 190-191 
Shandilya, 210 
S veta-s ‘vatara, 70-71, 185, 303, 304, 555, 567n29 
Taittin'-ya, 303, 304, 308, 549, 562 
Two Paths and, 115-116, 121, 150n112 
two-level ontology of, 560, 562, 568 
Xenophanes and, 49-50, 65n54 
yoga and, 179, 185, 188 
Ur, 240-241, 250, 252, 291n106, 422, 464, 643, 652-653 
urbanization. See city uroboric (self-destroying) formulas, 451- 
452, 469-472 
Uruk, 245, 246, 250, 262, 281, 283 
Uttanka, 263 
Va-c, 672, 673 


Vacaspati, 528, 649 
Vairocana Tower, 578, 579 
Vas ‘es.ika Su-tras, 178, 425, 519, 523 
Vas’es.ikas. See also Nya-ya-Vas‘es.ika 
absence in, 529-531, 532, 538n44 
atomism of, 425, 519-520, 527, 535-536, 539n51, 646 
categories of, 521-524, 527 
causality in, 532-534, 539nn50-51 
elements for, 524-525 
Empedocles and, 520, 524-525, 526 
ethics, 534 
facts in, 523, 526, 527, 528 
historical aspects of, 535-536 
infima species of, 527-528 
inherence relations in, 531-532 
Jain atomism and, 519-520, 525, 527, 535 
matter for, 524-525 
metaphysics of, 534, 535, 536 
particulars in, 520, 527-528 
Peripatetics and, 520-536 
reincarnation and, 534 
soul, mind and, 534-535 
substance-attribute relationship of, 526-527, 538n25 
summing up of, 535-536 
time, space and, 525-526 
universals in, 527-528, 646 
yoga and, 535, 539n53 
Vais.n.avism, 164, 676 
Vasubandhu, 425, 572, 573-574, 577, 580, 583n25, 585, 643 
Va-tsya-yana, 516, 520, 531, 539n51, 647 
Va-tulatantra, 226 
Veda(s), 558 . See also Atharva Veda; R.g Veda; Yajur Veda 
afterlife, reincarnation and, 112-113, 137-138, 141 
dating of, 60-61, 289n71, 657, 659 
mythology of, 257, 259, 263, 302 
as oldest Indo-European document, xix 
rejection of, 280, 327, 519, 619, 675 
ritual/rite of, 325, 327, 334, 407, 408-409, 558, 619, 672, 
674f, 675 
vedana- (hedonic feeling), 605, 608, 610, 614, 617, 623, 626, 


627 
Veda-nta, 164, 336-337, 478, 589 
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